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EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 

This  book  is  intended  for  beginners  in  physiological 
work.  It  is  a  book  of  methods,  not  a  comi>endium  of 
the  science  of  physiology,  and  consequently  claims  a  place 
rather  in  the  laboratory  than  in  the  study.  But  although 
designed  for  workers,  the  authors  believe  that  it  will  be 
found  not  the  less  useful  to  those  who  desire  to  inform 
themselves  by  reading  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
science  is  based  on  experiment,  and  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  experiments  which  chiefly  deserve  to  be  regarded  as 
fundamental. 

The  practical  purpose  of  the  book  has  been  strictly  kept 
in  view,  both  in  the  arrangement  and  in  the  selection  of 
the  subjects.  Many  subjects  are  entirely  omitted  which 
form  important  chapters  in  every  text-book.  They  have 
been  left  out  either  because  they  do  not  admit  of  exj)eri- 
mental  demonstration,  or  because  the  experiments  re(iuired 
are  of  too  diflicult  or  complicated  a  character  to  be  either 
shown  to  a  class  or  performed  by  a  beginner. 

The  mode  of  arrangement  will  be  found  to  be  somewhat 
difterent  in  the  four  sections  into  which  the  work  is 
divided.  This  difference,  although  in  part  attributable  to 
difterence  of  authorship,  is  mainly  due  to  the  j^eculiarities 
of  the  modes  of  demonstration  required  in  the  several  sub- 
jects. 

As  regards  the  physiology  of  nerve  and  muscle,  it  is 
sufficient  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  author's  introduction 
for  an  exposition  of  the  method  followed.  In  the  his- 
tological part  will  be  found  a  purely  objective  description 
of  anatomical  facts  and  methods.  Substituting  chemical 
for  anatomical,  the  same  thing  might  be  said  of  the  chajv 
ters  relating  to  the  chemical  functions.  Here,  where 
minuteness  of  description  is  essential,  great  pains  have 
been  taken  to  give  the  student  the  most  ample  details  as 
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regards  materials  for  work^  instrumcutfli  and  nietliods^  In 
the  chapter  on  the  blood,  the  same  object  has  been  kept 
in  view,  but  in  tliose  relating  to  the  mechanical  functions 
of  circulation  and  respiration,  where  either  man  or  the 
higher  animals  must  be  for  the  most  part  the  subjects  of 
observation,  and  where  cont^erjuently  the  conditions  of 
experiment  are  complicated  by  the  interference  of  the  uer- 
voua  eyetem  to  an  extent  which  it  is  often  difficult  to 
estimate,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  avoid  enteiing 
somewhat  more  largely  into  theoretical  explanations. 

In  tlie  ch^^ptere  on  digestion  and  secretion,  and  in  the 
remainder  of  the  chemical  part,  those  experiments  or 
methods  which  am  most  imjjorlant  and  best  suited  for 
demonstration  are  distinguished  by  two  asterisks  (*^),  the 
less  important  by  a  single  asterisk  (*^).  The  absence  of  an 
asterisk  at  the  heginning  of  a  paragraph  denotes  either 
that  the  experiment  is  uninjportant  or  that  it  is  difficult 
to  jierform,  A  dagger  (f)  is  used  to  draw  special  atten- 
tion to  a  test  or  procedure. 

I  have  to  record  Dr.  Brunton's  obligation  to  Dn  Arthur 
GamgeCj  F.K.S.,  for  many  important  suggestions  in  the 
preparation  of  the  chapter  on  secretion,  Dn  Bruntou 
further  wishes  me  to  state  that,  although  he  has  rceomr 
mended  no  method  as  suitable  for  demonstration  which 
he  has  not  himself  tried j  he  has  freely  availed  himself  of 
the  well-known  works  of  IIopi>e-Seyler,  Gorup-Bcsanez, 
and  Kuhne,  both  in  the  armiigement  of  the  sections  and 
in  the  selection  of  ex}ierimcnts. 

It  has  been  judged  expedient  by  tlie  Publishers  to  sepa- 
rate  the  illustrations  from  the  text.  In  this  way  full 
justice  has  been  done  to  the  engravings  of  the  Histologi- 
cal part,  which  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  Colli  ngs  from 
the  original  drawings  of  the  author. 

Most  of  the  illustrations  of  the  Physiological  jmrfc  are 
the  work  of  the  same  artist,  both  as  regards  drawing  and 
e n g ra v i  n g.  Of  th e  rema  i  n  de r ,  se ve ra  1  h  a v e  bee n  bo rro wed 
(with  the  kind  permission  of  the  autbor)  from  Mr.  Sut- 
ton's work  on  Volumetrical  Analysis. 
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HISTOLOGY. 

By  Dr.  E.  KLEIN. 
PART  I.-PREPARATION  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  TISSUES. 


CHAPTER  I 

BLOOD  CORPUSCLES. 


In  the  microscopical  examination  of  the  blood,  we  have  to 
do  only  with  the  study  of  the  formed  elements,  namely,  the 
colorless  corpuscles  and  blood  disks. 

Colorless  Blood  Ck>rpusoles. — The  colorless  corpuscles 
are  elementary  organisms  which  are  endowed  with  the  power  of 
spontaneous  motion.  This  power  belongs  to  them  in  virtue  of 
the  material  of  which  their  bodies  are  composed.  This  mate- 
rial is  protoplasm.  Their  motion  is  of  two  kinds;  it  consists  of 
change  of  form  and  change  of  place.  The  latter  results  from 
tlic  former.  As  movements  of  this  kind  are  seen  in  greatest 
perfection  in  rhizopods  and  amosbie,  they  are  called  amoeboid. 

Amoeboid  Movements  of  Colorless  Corpuscles. — 
Yery  active  movements  are  seen  in  the  colorless  blood  corpus- 
cles of  the  newt.  The  cells  are  large  and  easy  of  observation. 
It  is  of  the  first  importance,  in  beginning  our  study  of  them, 
that  they  should  be  placed  under  conditions  which,  if  not  iden- 
tical with,  are  not  materially  different  from,  those  under  which 
Ihey  actually  exist.     The  simplest  method  is  the  following : — 

Take  a  clean  glass  slide  and  an  absolutely  clean  cover-glass, 
which,  as  we  must  use  high  powers  (that  is,  objectives  of  which 
the  focal  distance  is  short),  must  be  thin.  Take  the  newt  out 
of  the  water,  dry  the  tail,  cut  off  its  end.  If  no  blood  comes, 
squeeze  the  organ  from  the  root  towards  the  tip  until  a  drop  is 
obtained.  One  of  two  methods  may  now  be  used:  1st,  let  the 
blood  drop  upon  the  middle  of  the  glass  slide,  and  place  the 
cover-glass  on  it  in  such  a  way  that  one  edge  rests  on  its  sur- 
face, while  the  opposite  edge  is  supported  by  the  finger  or  for- 
ceps. Then  let  the  glass  gradually  down  upon  the  drop.  Or, 
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2cl)y,  coUeet  tbe  blood  on  tlie  cover-glass  by  bringing  it  into 
contact  with  the  drop,  then  place  it  on  the  slide  with  its  clean 
surface  upwards*  By  following  either  of  these  niethods, 
the  introduction  of  aii-bubhles  will  be  avoiderl,  which  would 
otherwise  be  a  source  of  difficulty  to  the  beginner-  The  drop 
should  be  neither  too  small  nor  too  lar^e*  The  following  in- 
eonvenlences  arise  from  its  being  too  large;  L  The  thin  cover- 
glass  does  not  lie  steadily  in  it^f  place,  but  floats  on  the  drop 
in  such  a  way  that,  by  the  slightest  movement  of  the  table, 
currejits  are  ]>roduccd  in  the  liquid  which  render  observation 
difficult  or  impoasible-  %  Kit  is  desired  to  keep  the  preparation 
for  a  length  of  time  under  observation,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt 
some  means  to  prevent  the  liquid  from  evaporating;  for,  if  this 
is  not  done,  it  gradnally  dries  from  the  edges,  and  soon  be- 
comes unfit  foi*  the  observation  of  amoeboid  movements,  we 
tlierefore  inclose  the  prepa ration  in  oil,  as  will  be  immediately 
described,  and  experience  shows  tit  at,  by  so  doing,  the  move- 
ments ma}'  be  watched  for  twelve  liours  or  more  continuously 
— a  time  which  is  enfficient  for  a  complete  study  of  the  phe- 
nomena in  question.  This,  however,  cannot  be  done  unless 
the  drop  is  very  i^malb  3.  If  high  powers  are  used,  the  front 
glass  of  the  objective  comes  into  contact  with  the  cover-glass, 
and  produces  curiM^nts  due  to  pressure* 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  drop  is  too  small,  the  elements 
are  liressed  upon  by  the  cover-glass,  and  thereby  subjected  to 
unnatural  conditions.  No  detinite  rule  can  be  given  as  re- 
gards the  size  of  the  drop,  which  must  of  course  vary  with 
that  of  the  cover-glass. 

The  mode  of  surrounding  a  preparation  of  blood  with  oil  is 
as  follows :  Take  a  drop  with  a  glass  rod  or  camel-hair  pencil, 
and  let  it  fall  at  the  very  edge  of  the  cover-glass  in  such  a 
way  that,  although  most  of  it  is  on  the  surface  of  the  slide,  it 
covers  a  little  of  the  cover-glass  also.  Then  incline  the  glass  " 
slide  slightly,  and  with  the  rod  lead  the  oil  from  the  drop 
along  the  edge  of  the  cover-glass,  taking  care  not  to  press 
npon  the  latter.  If  one  drop  of  oil  is  insulHcient,  of  course 
another  must  be  added.  Take  great  care  to  avoid  smearing 
the  cover  glass  too  far ;  for  by  so  doing,  the  space  available 
for  oljservation  may  become  inconveniently  limited. 

Having  thus  obtained  a  preparation  of  blood  entirely  pro- 
tected from  evaporation,  wc  are  ready  to  begin  our  study  of 
the  colorless  corpuscles. 

Varieties  of  Colorless  Corpuscles. — As  soon  as  wc 
have  brought  a  field  coutaining  l^lood  into  focus,  we  see,  in 
addition  to  a  multitude  of  colored  blood  disks,  to  which  we  at 
present  pay  no  attention,  a  greater  or  less  number  of  color- 
less eorpuscles,  which  themselves  differ  from  one  another  both 
in  size  and    aspect,  and   in   their  property  of  s[>on  tan  eons 
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movement.    Three  forms  may  be   distinguished j^  which  we 
will  examine  in  succession : — 

L  Ck>inmon  Large  Colorless  Corpuscles. — Supposing 
that  a  few  moments  have  elapsed  since  the  preparation  was 
made,  some  of  these  pale  corpuscles  are  sure  to  be  seen  float- 
ing hither  and  thither  in  the  liquid  with  a  rolling  movement. 
They  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  other  forms. 

Fix  the  attention  on  one  of  these  bodies,  and  observe,  first, 
that  it  is  so  transparent  that,  as  it  rolls  over  and  over,  a  single 
granule  embedded  in  its  substance  may  be  kept  constantly  in 
view.  Continuing  the  observation,  notice  tl)at  the  surface  of 
the  corpuscle,  at  first  smooth,  gradually  becomes  uneven. 
The  cause  of  the  unevenness  is  this.  The  surface  is  beset 
with  a  greater  or  less  number  of  filamentous  appendages, 
varying  in  length,  and  distributed  over  the  surface  with 
variable  uniformity.  These  seem  to  consist  of  the  same 
material  as  the  body  of  the  corpuscle.  When  they  are  short 
they  may  be  compared  to  prickles,  when  longer  they  are  often 
bent  at  the  point.  Sometimes  we  see  one  of  the  processes 
lengthen  itself,  while  another  disappears ;  sometimes  a  whole 
group  of  processes  push  out  on  one  side,  while  others  are  re- 
tracted on  the  opposite  side.  Occasionally,  from  the  small- 
ness  and  great  number  of  the  processes,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  be  sure  as  to  the  changes  which  occur.  Here  is  a  corpuscle 
which  appears  to  be  gradually  enlarging.  Let  us  follow  the 
changes  it  will  undergo.  Already  it  covers  a  space  three  or 
four  times  as  great  as  before.  Simultaneously  with  this  in- 
crease of  size,  its  form  becomes  irregular,  and  (as  may  be 
ascertained  by  the  fine-adjustment  screw)  its  vertical  measure- 
ment is  diminished,  so  that  it  now  constitutes  a  thin  layer 
limited  by  a  distinct  contour.  Sobn,  however,  the  circumfer- 
ence thins  out  in  certain  directions,  so  that  the  edge  can  no 
longer  be  discerned ;  the  on\y  evidence  of  its  existence  in  these 
attenuated  parts  being  that  the  field  appears  to  be  covered 
with  a  granulous  film. 

In  the  layer  of  protoplasm  we  have  now  before  us,  some 
parts  are  hyaline,  or  contain  at  most  a  few  minute  granules. 
In  others,  you  will  notice,  there  are  clear  spots  with  well-de- 
fined contours,  which  differ  indefinitely  in  size,  and  have  no 
definite  arrangement.  Many  of  them  are  so  clear  that  they 
look  like  perforations.  It  is  characteristic  of  them  that  they 
are  undergoing  change,  both  as  regards  their  relative  position 
and  relative  distinctness,  some  coming  into  view  while  others . 
are  fading.  These  we  call  vacuoles.  They  are  believed  to  be 
cavities  filled  with  liquid,  the  origin  of  which  is  due  to  the 
constant  commotion  of  the  protoplasmic  mass.  If  this  be  so, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  why  it  is  that  thej'  appear  and  dis- 
appear so  rapidly.    We  next  observe  that  at  some  part  of  the 
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coi'piiBclc  (often,  but  not  always,  towards  the  centre)  one  or 
more  bodies  may  be  distinguislied  of  roundish^  ovoid,  or  irre- 
gular form,  and  tolerably  distinct  contour,  somewhat  less  re- 
fractive than  the  surrouudiug  |>rotoplasm,  and  containing  one 
or  more  granules.  These  bodies  are  common jy  close  together, 
and  are  called  nuclei.  The  nuclei  are  usually  invtsible  so  long 
as  the  colorless  blood  corpuscle  is  spheroidal ;  when  it  spreads 
out  into  a  la^^er,  they  can  lie  disUngnished.  But  they  can  also 
be  observed  when  the  lamina  draws  itself  together  into  nn  irre* 
gular  clump  j  and  it  may  be  tben  seen  that  they  arc  subject  to 
continual  change,  both  as  regards  form  and  relative  position* 

We  now  leave  the  corpuscle  we  have  been  hitherto  studying 
and  observe  another,  whicb  is  roundish,  and  exiubits  a  very 
few  delicate  processes*  At  present  we  sec  no  nuelcL  After  a 
time  we  notice  that  one  of  the  processes  siuldenly  becomes 
longer  and  thicker,  so  that  Ibe  corpuscle  is  now  club-shaped, 
consisting  of  a  tapering  stalk  ending  in  a  knob.  The  stalk 
incloses  an  oblong,  compressed  nucleus,  and  the  knob  two 
such  nncJei  close  together,  the  surfaces  of  both  being  shaggy, 
with  minute  processes.  We  have  not  long  to  wait  until  the 
body  loses  this  form-  A  new  process,  towards  which  the  two 
nuclei  tend,  shoots  out  from  the  knob,  ut  right  angles  to  the 
stalk.  The  knob  becomes  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  growth 
of  the  process,  while  the  two  nuclei  gradually  approach  its  ex^ 
tremity.  The  next  change  is,  that  each  jirocess  lengthens  out 
in  the  direction  of  its  axis  into  a  fdament,  the  two  together 
being  of  such  a  length  as  to  stretch  over  the  whole  field, 
These  filaments  spring  from  a  small  clump  of  granular  proto- 
plasm^the  original  knob  above  mentioned.  Each  filament 
swells  out  at  its  end  into  a  little  mass,  which,  In  tlie  one  case, 
contains  a  single  nucleus,  in  the  others,  two  nuclei.  Continu- 
ing our  observation,  we  notice  that  the  clump  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  filaments  disappears,  whi^e  the  otlier  masses,  wbicb 
are  now  united  by  a  straight  thread  of  nearl}^  equal  thickness 
throughout,  get  larger,  and  send  out  new  processeSp  The 
larger  mass  now  creeps  nearer  the  edge  of  the  field  \  the 
smaller  is  drawn  after  it,  but  moves  more  slowly,  so  that  tlie 
hyaline  thread  which  connects  them  gets  thinner  and  longer- 
But  while  we  are  watching  it,  the  large  mass  undergoes 
changes  whicb  arc  a  repetition  of  what  we  before  observed  in 
the  original  clump,  A  process  shoots  out  from  it  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  tlie  thread:  into  this  process  one  of 
the  nuclei  finds  its  way ;  it  then  stretches  out  into  a  filament, 
which  is  swollen  at  its  extremity  into  a  protoplasmic  envelope 
for  the  nucleus.  Still  later,  we  (ind  that  the  filaments  become 
thicker  and  shorter;  that  the  chimps  between  which  ihey 
stretch,  again  approach  one  another,  until,  in  their  confluence, 
the  OfigiEal  form  reappears.     A  similar  series  of  changes  may 
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be  witnessed  in   any  corpuscle  of  the  kind  we  have  been 
studying. 

2.  Granular  Corpuscles.— Of  the  three  kinds  of  pale  cor- 
puscles which,  as  before  stated,  are  to  be  observed  in  the  blood 
of  the  newt,  we  have  now  to  consider  the  granular  cells.  These 
are  larger,  but  much  less  numerous  than  the  others,  and  are 
distinguished  by  the  large  dark  granules  they  contain.  To 
observe  them  we  must  make  a  fresh  preparation,  for  they  un- 
dergo changes  of  form  much  more  rapidly  than  the  others. 
The  granular  corpuscle  is  at  first  spheroidal.  Very  soon  its 
surface  exhibits  round  and  entirely  hyaline  prominences,  into 
which,  however,  granules  appear  shortly  to  find  their  way. 
So  long  as  the  corpuscle  presents  this  appearance,  the  only 
changes  of  form  observable  consist  in  heaving  movements  of  the 
prominences.  Eventuall}',  one  of  these  suddenly  shoots  out 
into  a  prong-like  process,  into  which  the  granular  mass  of  tlie 
original  cell  flows.  Soon  the  corpuscle  throws  out  a  second 
similar  process,  into  which  the  mass  again  gathers  itself,  and 
in  this  way  advances  across  the  field,  with  more  or  less  ra- 
pidity. After  this  has  gone  on  for  a  certain  time  the  move- 
ments change  their  type :  the  corpuscle  lengthens  itself  out 
into  a  thread,  in  which  the  movement  of  the  protoplasm-  is 
rendered  visible  by  that  of  the  dark  granules  which  it  contains. 
The  thread  swells  out  at  the  end  into  a  little  mass,  from  and 
towards  which  alternately  the  rolling  motion  of  the  granules 
is  seen  to  be  directed.  Often  a  granular  corpuscle  may  be  ob- 
served to  creep  about  among  groups  of  colored  blood-disks, 
stretching  out  its  process  with  the  terminal  knob,  as  if  this  were 
a  feeler.  In  other  cases  we  may  witness  the  whole  series  of 
changes  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph  as  occurring  in 
the  ordinary  form  of  colorless  Wood  corpuscle;  the  main 
difference  being  that  the  transformations  are  accomplished 
within  shorter  periods.  Finally,  it  may  be  noticed  that  in 
granular  cells,  even  when  they  are  spheroidal,  the  nuclei  often 
show  themselves  as  ovoid  spaces  free  from  granules.  They 
are,  however,  much  more  readily  distinguished  after  the  cell 
has  undergone  changes  of  form. 

3.  Colorless  Corpuscles  of  the  third  form.— In  addi- 
tion to  the  common  colorless  corpuscles  and  the  granular  cells 
we  have  just  had  under  observation,  we  notice  a  considerable 
number  of  colorless  elements  of  a  different  character.  These 
are  of  three  kinds:  (a)  Small,  well-defined  bodies,  resembling 
nuclei,  which  retain  only  for  a  very  short  time  the  spheroidal 
form  which  they  had  at  first ;  (b)  larger  corpuscles,  consisting 
of  find}'-  granular  protoplasm,  with  jagged  outline,  containing 
three  or  four  distinct  nuclei,  which  may  be  either  roundish,  or 
flattened  against  each  otiier,  .exhibit  a  double  contour,  and 
contain  a  few  fine  nucleoli  which  are  relatively  of  a  large  size, 
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SO  much  so,  that  thc}^  often  appear  to  be  surroniuled  by  a 
narrow  zone  of  protoplasm  j  (c\  largB  masses  of  finely  granular 
protoplaBm,  which  commonly  are  of  irregnlar  form,  and  in- 
close bodies  similar  to  the  nuclei  above  described,  varying  in 
iiunaber  from  five  to  twenty  in  each  mass.^ 

Methods  of  Warming  a  Preparation. — As  in  onr  fur- 
ther study  of  the  blood  corpuscles  it  will  be  uecesiary  to  em- 
ploy artificially^  iuereased  temperatures,  wc  proceed  to  describe 
the  methods  employed  far  applying  lieat  to  preparations  whilst 
under  mieroseopic  observation.  These  methods  are  of  two 
kinds.  The  first  is  used  when  we  wish  to  subject  the  prepa- 
ration for  an  indeQuite  period  to  an  increased  temperHture,  to 
whieb  it  has  been  gradually  raised  ;  the  second  when  we  wish 
to  warm  it  suddenly,  but  for  a  very  short  period.  To  acconn- 
plish  the  first  of  these  olijccts,  a  very  simple  contrivance,  shown 
in  Fi|f,  1,  may  be  used.  Take  a  cover-glass,  and  spread  all 
rountf  the  edge  of  its  upper  surface  a  thin  layer  of  oil  ;  then 
take  another  cover-glass  of  the  same  size  as  the  first,  place 
on  its  centre  the  drop  of  the  blood  to  be  examined,  and  allow 
it  to  fall  on  the  glass  previously  prepared,  Qi]ge  to  edge,  with 
the  blood  drop  downwards.  Tiie  drop  will  then  occupy  the 
space  betwecii  the  two,  inclosed  by  the  layer  of  oil  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  may  be  examined  nnder  high  powers.  The 
preparation  may  then  be  readily  lifted  with  the  aid  of  a  lancet- 
fihaped  knife,  and  placed  on  the  orifice  of  the  copper  plate  (e)» 
The  eopi>er  rod  (g)  is  tlien  gently  warmed  by  means  of  a  spirit- 
lamp,  a  little  cacao  butter  (or  some  other  fat,  the  fusing  point 
of  which  nearly  corresponds  to  the  desired  temperature)  having 
been  previously  placed  on  %he  copper  plate,  close  to  the  prepa- 
ration.  As  soon  as  the  eacao  butter  begins  to  liquefy,  the 
flame  of  the  lamp  is  diminished,  or  the  lamp  itself  is  removed 
to  a  greater  distance,  until  the  heat  communicated  by  it  to  the 
plate  through  the  rod  is  just  sufTicient  to  keep  the  fat  from 
solidifying.  If  it  is  desired  to  employ  higher  temperatures, 
or  to  measure  the  temperature  with  greater  exactitude,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  Strieker ^s  warm  sta^e- 

Strioker's  Warm  Stage, — Of  this  there  are  two  forms.  In 
one  the  mode  of  heating,  and  consequently  of  modifying  the 
amount  of  heat  eommunieated,  is  that  which  has  been  already 
described  (see  Fig.  2).  From  its  simplicit}*  it  is  wx*H  adapted 
for  the  beginner,  while  it  enables  the  more  practised  observer 
to  maintain  any  desired  temperature  within  very  inconsidera- 
ble limits  of  variation.  The  other,  in  addition  to  the  greater 
exactitude  which  can  be  attained,  has  the  advantage  that,  by 

'Free  miclei  of  cnlored  carpuscles,  wMnch  may  be  seen  if  Iho  prepa- 
rati  an  lias  been  sulijecled  lo  pressure,  must  not  be  confused  with  these 
Btnictureg, 
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its  aid,  it  is  possible  to  continue  the  observation  for  a  long  pe- 
riod. It  is  this  which  is  employed  by  Sanderson  and  Strieker 
for  the  study  of  the  circulation  in  mammalia.  For  our  present 
purpose  we  do  not  require^- the  whole  apparatus,  so  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  refer  to  those  parts  of  it  which  are  shown  in 
Fig.  3. 

In  the  employment  of  this  apparatus  several  difHculties  are 
encountered.  For  instance,  the  temperature  of  the  water  re- 
ceptacle Is  only  in  part  controlled  by  the  regulator.  Then, 
again,  the  temperature  of  the  stage  is  subject  to  variation  ac- 
cording to  the  rate  at  which  the  water  flows  into  and  escapes 
from  it;  so  that,  if  great  care  be  not  taken  in  the  adjustment, 
constanc}'  cannot  be  relied  on.  Another  practical  difficulty 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  recep- 
tacle is  different  from  that  in  the  stage,  the  rate  of  flow  being 
so  inconsiderable  that  there  is  necessarily  a  great  loss  of  heat 
by  radiation  from  the  metal  surface.  If  the  stage  be  not  fitted 
with  a  thermometer,  this  difference  of  temperature  may  be  de- 
termined, once  for  all,  by  comparative  measurements,  so  that 
the  true  temperature  of  the  stage  can  then  be  known  at  any 
time  by  deducting  the  ascertained  loss  of  heat,  i.  e.,  the  ascer- 
tained difference  above  referred  to,  from  the  temperature  to 
which  the  regulator  is  adjusted. 

Method  of  varying  the  temperature  rapidly.— In 
connection  with  this  apparatus,  it  is  convenient  to  describe 
the  method  employed  for  subjecting  a  preparation  to  sudden 
alterations  of  temperature.  With  this  view  the  following  con- 
trivance is  used :  A  clip  is  placed  on  the  tube  leading  from  the 
water  receptacle  ((7,  Fig.  3),  b}^  means  of  which  the  access  of 
warm  water  to  the  stage  ma}^  be  interrupted.  The  end  of  the 
escape-tube  {D)  is  then  allowed  to  dip  into  a  vessel  of  cold 
water.  This  done,  cold  water  may  be  readily  introduced  into 
the  stage,  so  as  to  cool  it  suddenly,  by  suction  through  the 
tube  (  (7),  which  must  be  provided  with  a  branch  (not  shown 
in  the  figure)  between  the  clip  and  the  stage,  for  tlie  purpose. 
This,  of  course,  at  once  lowers  the  temperature.  To  .effect  a 
sudden  rise,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  open  the  clip.  For  short 
experiments,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  water  receptacle  spe- 
cially constructed  for  the  purpose;  a  large  flask,  supported 
over  a  lamp,  and  without  a  regulator,  may  be  substituted  for 
it,  provided  that,  in  addition  to  the  discharge-tube,  a  thermom- 
eter is  passed  through  the  cork,  in  order  that  the  variations  of 
temperature  maybe  observed,  and  the  application  of  heat  mod- 
ified accordingl}'. 

Effects  of  V^Tarmth  on  the  Colorless  Corpuscles. — 
We  now  return  to  the  study  of  the  drop  of  newt's  blood,  in- 
closed between  two  cover-glasses,  with  which  we  were  occu- 
pied.    On  subjecting  the  preparation  to  a  temperature  of  38° 
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C.»  the  first  fact  tliat  we  notice  Is  that  the  movements  of  the 

coiorleas  corpuscles  In  general,  and  of  the  granular  ones  in 
patlieular,  are  much  more  active.  We  shall  wot,  however,  oe- 
cnpy  onrselves  at  present  with  these,  but  shall  direct  our  atten- 
tion to  the  three  kinds  of  corpuseles  which  we  have  included 
in  our  third  division. 

On  tlie  warm  stage  we  may  observe  in  these  bodies  (which 
differ  only  in  size)  two  kinds  of  change.  One  of  those  consists 
of  alteration  in  the  form  of  the  protoplasm,  from  the  surface 
of  which  processes  shoot  out  in  all  directions*  This  is  more 
particularly  seen  in  the  forms  we  have  designated  6  and  t\ 
In  the  form  a,  although  the  nucleus  at  first  appears  bare,  it  is 
afterwards  seen  to  be  surrounded  by  a  protoplasmic  envelope; 
this  may  throw  out  a  pointed  process,  which,  after  stretching 
out  to  a  considerable  length,  is  retracted,  to  be  succeeded  by 
others.  If  the  preparation  is  kept  for  a  length  of  time  at  38°, 
the  elements  of  the  form  a  undergo  other  remarkalilc  altera- 
tions. They  become  strongly  refractive,  lose  their  double 
contour  and  sharplj^lefined  aspect,  and  acquire  a  form  wbieh, 
at  first  globular,  subsequently  exhibits  constrictions;  so  that 
they  become  in  succession  kidney -shaped,  dumb-bell  shaped, 
and  rosette-shaped,  until  they  eventually  assume  a  nodulated 
aspect.  In  the  course  of  the  process  it  is  common  to  observe 
the  furrows  or  constrictions  forming,  disappearing,  and  reap- 
pearing repeatedly;  but*  sooner  or  later,  they  become  more  and 
more  distinct  and  complete,  so  that  the  body  assumes  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  clump  of  highly  refractive  minute  globules.  Con- 
sidering the  uoiucidence  of  the  changes  of  form  and  aspect  of 
the  nnelens  vyitli  those  which  occur  simultaneously  in  the  cell, 
it  is  scarcely  ^lossible  to  doubt  the  dependence  of  the  former 
upon  the  latter,  especially  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  concomitant 
changes  iu  optical  properties*  So  that  wc  must  regard  these 
appearances  as  indicating  that  tlie  nuclei  take  an  active  part 
in  the  changes  of  form. 

In  the  form  c  the  cell-substance  itself  may  be  also  the  seat 
of  a  process  of  division*  In  one  instance  at  least  I  have,  of 
course  after  many  hours  of  observation,  witnessed  the  division 
of  a  cell  whielj  origin  ally  contained  five  nuclei.  The  cell  in 
qncistion  in  the  first  i>lace  exhibited  a  transverse  furrow  :  this 
became  deeper  and  deeper,  so  that,  eventually,  two  masses 
were  formed,  united  together  by  a  neck,  the  smaller  containing 
two  nuclei,  the  larger  three.  These  nuclei  harl  already  nudcr- 
gQue  the  process  of  cleavage  above  described.  By  the  length- 
ening, thinning  ont^  and  final  rupture  of  the  isthmus,  the  two 
corpuscles  came  apfirt.  In  the  larger  of  the  two,  which  was 
now  exclusively  observed,  there  a[ipearcd  gradually  two  bof^i** 
like  promincnrcs,  each  of  which  contained  a  number  of  small 
boflies  resulting  from  the  cleavage  of  the  nuclei.     By  the  con- 
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striction  of  the  base  of  each  of  these  prominences  it  gradually 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  cell.  One  of  them,  after  separa- 
tion, sent  out  a  process  ;  in  the  other,  no  alteration  of  form 
could  be  obsen-ed.  It  is  probable  that  the  forms  a  and  h  are 
the  offspring  of  c. 

On  the  warm  stage,  division  can  also  be  observed  in  the  first 
and  second  variety  of  colorless  corpuscles.  Thus,  for  example, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the  process  descril)ed  only  results 
in  actual  separation  b^  rupture  of  the  filament.  In  other  cases 
a  corpuscle  undergoes  division  by  a  process  of  cleavage,  pre- 
ceded by  the  repeated  formation,  disapi)earancc,  and  reappear- 
ance of  furrows.  In  all  cases  of  real  division  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  young  cells  produced  exhibit  ver}'  active 
movements,  changing  thereby  in  form  and  place. 

Colorless  Corpuscles  of  Man. — The  mode  of  examining 
the  colorless  corpuscles  of  other  classes  of  animals  is  similar 
to  that  above  described.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  add  some 
observations  as  to  the  characters  which  these  bodies  present 
in  human  blood.  A  drop  of  blood,  taken  from  the  finger,  is 
placed  between  two  cover-glasses,  as  above  described,  and 
examined  on  the  warm  stage  at  a  temperature  of  38°  C.  The 
human  colorless  corpuscles  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  newt, 
and  exhibit  much  less  variety  in  their  appearance.  They  are 
either  quite  pale,  or  they  contain  a  variable  number  of  dark 
granules.  Tlie  movements  are  less  active  than  those  of  newt^s 
blood,  but  sometimes  are  comparable  with  them.  When  they 
are  more  active  than  usual,  the  mode  in  which  their  processes 
are  thrown  out  and  retracted,  and  the  characters  of  their  pro- 
gressive movement  correspond  with  the  descriptions  already 
given.  On  one  occasion  I  have  observed  movements  which 
were  even  more  lively  than  those  commonly  seen  in  the  newt, 
and  resembled  those  of  rhizopods  in  the  extreme  rapidity  with 
which  the  successive  protrusion  of  processes, and  corresponding 
interstitial  fluxion  of  the  protoplasm  occurred.  This  happened 
in  the  case  of  a  patient  suffering  from  hemorrhagic  anjcmia. 

Feeding  of  Colorless  Corpuscles. — We  have  now  to 
study  the  faculty  possessed  by  the  colorless  corpuscles  of 
taking,  by  virtue  of  their  amoeboid  movement,  solid  particles 
into  their  substance.  For  this  purpose  we  employ  either  finely- 
divided  fattj-  substances  or  coloring  matters.  The  subject  is 
of  great  interest  in  relation  to  the  mode  in  which  amoeboid 
cells  take  in  nourishment.  To  the  histologist  it  is  further  of 
importance,  as  affording  him  a  means  by  which  to  mark  indi- 
vidual corpuscles,  so  as  to  follow  them  in  their  wanderings 
through  the  organism.  The  materials  used  are  the  following: 
a,  Vermilion.  Tliis  is  prepared  by  prolonged  trituration  in 
a  half  per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt.  h.  Carmine.  Car- 
mine is  dissolved  in  as  little  liquor  ammoniae  as  possible,  in  a 
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small  benker,  and  filtered.  Common  concentrated  f commer- 
cial) ftCGlic  acid  is  then  added  vvith  agitation,  until  a  drop  of 
the  mixture,  when  examined  under  a  low  power,  is  seen  to  con- 
tain granules.  If  too  much  is  added,  the  precipitate  is  not 
fine  enough.  The  latter  is  then  to  be  separated  by  carefnl 
deeantation^  and  suspended  in  a  half  per  cent,  salt  solution  as 
before.  It  is  well  to  dilute  the  liquid  with  its  bulk  of  serum 
before  using  it*  c,  AnlUne  Blue  is  dissolved  in  common  me- 
thylated spirit, and  rdtered.  Water  or  salt  solution  must  then 
be  added  graduallj,  so  as  to  obtain  a  fine  precipitate,  the 
resulting  liquid  being  mixed  with  serum  as  above,  d^  Fresh 
Milk. 

If  it  is  intended  to  watch  the  process  of  feeding,  a  small 
drop  of  blood,  to  whicli  one  of  the  liquids  above  mentioned 
has  been  added,  is  examined,  either  in  tlie  ordinary  way,  in  the 
case  of  amphibian  blood,  or  on  the  warm  stage  if  mammalian 
blood  is  employed*  If  our  object  is  merely  to  observe  corpus- 
cles already  ft^d,  the  liquids  in  question  may  be  injected  either 
into  the  jugular  vein  (of  r.abbits  or  giilneapigs)  or  into  the 
abdominal  vein  (of  frogs),  care  being  taken  to  employ  a  suffl- 
fiently  large  quantity-  After  10-30  minutes,  a  drop  of  l)lood 
may  be  taken  for  examination*  (See  Chapter  VII.,  as  to  in- 
jection into  the  veins,  and  Chapter  VIII.,  as  to  the  lymphatic 
system.)  Whichever  plan  is  adopted,  it  is  alike  possible  to 
satisfy  ourselves  that  the  cells  not  only  take  in  foreign  bodies, 
but  that  they  also  have  the  faculty  of  discharging  them,  and 
further,  that  wheu  one  cell  comes  iuto  contact  with  another,  it 
often  gives  up  to  it  the  solid  bodies  which  it  has  itself  before 
ingested*  In  general,  the  tendency  to  ingestion  varies  with 
the  activity  of  the  amceboid  movement,  for  the  first  thing 
observed  is  an  adhesion,  either  of  the  surface  of  the  central 
part  of  the  corpuscle,  or  of  a  process  to  the  foreign  body,  fol- 
lowed by  ti  retraction  of  the  adherent  part  into  its  substance. 

Application  of  Iiiquid  Reagents. — It  is,  in  the  first 
place,  of  importance  to  ascertain  wliat  liquids  can  be  added 
without  affecting  the  vital  phenomena  of  the  colorless  corpus- 
cles. Such  are  designated  by  the  adjective  indiffert^ni^  and 
ai'e  those  which  are  always  to  be  used  in  the  study  of  fresh 
living  tissues.  For  example,  we  may  use  fresh  serum  or  tran- 
sudation liquids,  as  also  the  aqueous  humour  of  tlie  eye,  which 
has  tiie  important  advantage  of  lieing  entirely  free  from  formed 
elements.  The  most  commonly  used  indilTereut  liquid  is  the 
half  per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt  already  mentioned, 
which  is  of  great  value ;  although,  as  may  be  readily  under- 
stood, it  is  not  altogether  without  action  on  living  tissues.  In 
the  examination  of  blood,  it  is  added  as  a  preparatory  step  to 
the  addition  of  otlier  reagents.  With  this  view  the  solution 
is  dropped  from  a  capillary  pipette  (Fig.  4)  upon  a  slide ;  a 
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drop  of  newt's  blood  being  then  added  to  it  and  covered.  It 
is  seen  that  the  colorless  corpuscles  have  undergone  no  mate- 
rial change,  but  that,  in  some  instances,  their  movements  are 
not  quite  so  active.  The  colored  corpuscles,  which  in  our 
previoii^  examination  we  have  disregarded,  are  now  seen  as 
smooth  oval  elliptical  disks,  which,  when  looked  at  edgewise, 
present  an  outline  as  if  they  were  oblong  rods.  Those  which 
lie  horizontally  look,  for  the  most  part,  like  greenish-yellow 
bodies  of  oval  form;  in  some  of  which  we  can  distinguish  a 
central  elliptical  nucleus.  Soon,  changes  occur,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  color  becomes  unequally  distributed,  the  margins 
are  more  or  less  curved,  or  the  surfaces  marked  with  what  look 
like  folds.  These  appearances  are  referable  probably  to  a  pro- 
cess analogous  to  coogulation. 

Method  of  Retarding  Evaporation. — If  it  is  intended 
to  keep  a  pi-eparation  of  this  kind  long  under  observation,  it 
is  necessary  to  add  saline  solution  from  time  to  time  from  a 
pipette.  If,  however,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  is  of  importance 
to  keep  an  individual  corpuscle  in  the  field,  this  method  can- 
not be  employed  without  great  risk  of  the  object  being  carried 
away  by  the  stream.  To  avoid  tliis  result,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  place  a  drop  or  two  of  solution  near  each  of  two  opposite 
margins  of  the  cover-glass.  By  these  drops  the  liquid  under 
the  glass  is  preserved  from  evaporation,  because  the  space  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  margin  is  kept  saturated 
with  moisture. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  study  the  action  of  other  reagents 
on  blood  already  treated  with  saline  solution.  We  use  the 
so-called  method  of  irrigation.  On  one  side  of  the  cover- 
glass  a  small  strip  of  blotting-paper  is  placed,  while  the  re- 
agent is  discharged  from  the  pipette  at  the  opposite  edge. 
When  the  paper  has  become  saturated  with  liquid  it  is  replaced 
by  anotlier,  and  the  process  repeated,  so  that  a  constant  cur- 
rent is  maintained  through  the  preparation.  If  the  colored 
corpuscles  are  the  special  subject  of  study,  it  is  best  to  wait 
until  they  have  shrunk,  for  we  are  then  sure  that  many  of 
them  will  have  had  time  to  sink  and  adhere  to  the  surface  of 
the  slide.  If  this  precaution  is  neglected,  they  are  apt  to  be 
swept  away  b}'  the  current. 

Action  of  Distilled  Water. — In  blood  preparations  irri- 
gated with  distilled  water,  the  movements  of  the  colorless 
blood  corpuscles  gradually  cease.  The  inequalities,  corre- 
sponding to  the  processes,  disappear,  while  the  corpuscle  en- 
larges, and  assumes  the  globular  form.  From  one  to  four  (or 
even  more)  round  vesicular  nuclei  come  into  view.  Soon  the 
nuclei  coalesce  to  form  a  single  mass,  also  having  a  vesicular 
character,  which  not  un frequently  exhibits  a  rotatory  move- 
ment within  the  corpuscle.     The  substance  which  surrounds 
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tUe  nucleus  is  pale.  It  contains  numerous  distuiet  graniiles, 
whieli  sliow  active  Brown ian  movement*  It  not  uufieqnently 
happens,  that  a  mueh-swollen  spheroidal  corpuscle,  after  re- 
maining a  length  of  time  in  its  place  without  change,  is  torn 
away  from  its  attachment  to  the  glass  by  tlie  current,  in  which 
ease  it  may  cither  divide  into  two  masses,  one  of  which  con- 
tinues  adherent,  while  the  other  floats  away,  or  it  may  float 
away  en  masse^  leaving  behind  it  a  long  filament,  by  which  it 
is  still  connected  with  its  original  point  of  adhesion.  By  re- 
newing the  irrigation,  the  iilament  will  pVDbabl3"  he  severed. 
It  is  thus  proved  that  the  colorless  corpuscle  consists  of  a  soft 
viscous  substance.  The  final  result  of  the  action  of  water  on 
the  colorless  corpuscles  is  alwaj^s  disintegration;  the  mass 
suddenly  disperses  into  the  surrounding  medium,  all  that  re- 
maiiis  of  the  previously  so  active  entity  is  a  collapsed,  form- 
less clump,  in  which  one  or  two  motionless  grannies  may  be 
seen. 

In  the  colored  blood  disks,  the  first  change  is  that  their 
surfaces  become  smooth,  their  contour  becomes  circular,  the 
nucleus  rounder  and  brighter  than  before,  the  corpuscle  paler 
and  paler,  until  its  outline  is  scarcely  distinguishable.  Two 
phenomena  are  worth  noticing  before  we  proceed  further. 
The  first  is,  that,  at  the  commencement  of  irrigation  with  dis- 
tilled water,  it  occasionally  happen k  that,  immediately  their 
surfaces  have  i»ecf>me  smooth,  the  corpuscles  suddenly  assume 
a  rounder  and  smaller  appearance,  and  are  more  intensely 
colored :  quickly  returning,  liowever,  to  the  elliptical  form, 
and  losing  their  color  as  before.  The  second  will  be  explained 
later;  a  colored  corpuscle  appears  to  have  separated  into  two 
parts,  a  pale  elliptical  disk  and  a  yellow  mass,  occupying  a 
central,  or,  more  frcquentl}^,  an  eccentric  position  within  it, 
from  which  colored  processes  often  stretch  out  like  rays 
towaj'd  the  [jeriphery. 

Strieker's  Method, — There  is  another  method  of  studying 
the  action  of  water  on  the  colored  corpuscles.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  require  the  warm  stage  (Fig.  2).  A  drop  of  water  ta 
placed  on  the  floor  of  the  chamber,  and  on  the  middle  of  the 
surface  of  the  cover-glass  a  drop  of  blood,  cither  pure  or  di- 
luted with  salt  solution.  The  cover-glass  is  theji  inverted 
over  the  clmmbcr,  the  edges  of  which  have  been  previously 
oiledf  or  surt'oundcd  with  a  ring  of  putty,  so  that  it  is  air- 
tight* By  warming  the  cojipcr  wire  the  water  is  made  to 
evaporate  from  the  floor  of  the  cluamber,  and  becomes  con- 
densed on  the  under  surface  of  the  cover-glass.  In  this  way 
we  are  enabled  to  study  the  gradual  action  of  water  on  the 
corpuscles  very  advantageoual}-. 

Action  of  Salt  Solutioa  on  the  Blood  Corpuscles  of 
Mammalia.— In  mammalian  blood  which  has  been  diluted 
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with  salt  solution,  the  naturally  bi  concave  colored  corpuscles 
exhibit  a  remarkable  alteration,  which  consists  in  their  assum- 
ing a  form  very  similar  to  that  of  the  fruit  of  the  horse-chest- 
nut. In  those  corpuscles  which  present  their  surfaces,  the 
processes  which  project  from  the  margin  look  like  the  rays  of 
a  star,  while  those  which  spring  from  the  surface  appear  as 
dark  points.  In  such  a  preparation  it  is  not  difficult  to  float 
away  the  colored  disks  altogether,  by  irrigating  it  immedi- 
ately with  salt  solution.  The  colorless  corpuscles  sink  very 
rapidly,  and  stick  to  the  glass,  while  the  colored  disks  remain 
suspended. 

Let  us  seek  for  a  field  in  which  one  or  two  colorless  corpus- 
cles only  are  to  be  seen.  By  discontinuing  the  irrigation,  at 
the  same  time  replacing  the  bit  of  blotting-paper  so  as  to  with- 
draw the  fluid,  we  bring  the  cover  so  near  the  slide  that  it 
compresses  the  corpuscles,  which  in  consequence  appear  paler 
and  larger.  The  paper  is  now  taken  away,  and  salt  solution 
added  at  the  opposite  edge  as  before.  The  corpuscles  at  once 
become  smaller  and  more  globular,  and  seem  to  contract;  but, 
immediately  after,  dilate  again,  as  if  they  were  relaxing.  In 
the  resumption  by  the  corpuscle  of  its  original  form  after 
compression,  we  have  to  do  with  a  phenomenon  which  can  only 
be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  colorless  corpuscle  is 
elastic.  The  nature  of  the  contraction  and  the  subsequent  re- 
laxation lead  us,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  contraction  is, 
at  least  partly,  a  result  of  the  excitation  produced  by  the  irri- 
gation with  saline  solution. 

Action  of  Water  on  Mammalian  Blood. — As  regards 
the  action  of  water  on  the  corpuscles  of  mammalian  blood, 
there  is  not  much  to  be  added  to  what  has  been  said  with  re- 
ference to  newt's  blood ;  the  colorless  corpuscles  discontinue 
their  movements,  become  globular  in  form,  exhibit  vesicular 
nuclei  and  vibrating  granules,  and  finall}'  are  disintegrated. 
The  colored  disks  lose  their  horse-chestnut  form,  become 
smooth  and  pale,  and  eventually  disappear. 

Aotion  of  Aoids. — The  general  action  of  acids  is  so  uni- 
form that  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  separately  to  each.  We 
content  ourselves  with  describing  the  action  of  acetic  acid.  A 
special  action  of  boracic  acid  will  be  noticed  further  on.  The 
final  result  of  the  action  of  acetic  acid  on  the  blood  corpuscles 
is  the  same,  whether  it  is  diluted  or  concentrated.  The  rapid- 
ity with  which  the  changes  take  place  is,  however,  diflerent.  It 
is  always  better  to  begin  with  dilute  acid.  If  a  salt  solution 
preparation  of  newt's  blood  is,  after  the  shrinking  of  the  colored 
corpuscles,  irrigated  with  a  liquid  containing  one  per  cent,  of 
the  ordinary  commercial  acid,  we  observe,  first,  that  the  move- 
ments of  the  colorless  corpuscles  cease,  and  that  they  enlarge 
and  display  their  nuclei  as  sharpl3'-defined  bodies,  beset  with 
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grannies.  If  tit e  action  of  tlie  acid  has  been  prolonged,  each 
corpuscle  appears  to  consist  of  two  parts — a  distinctly  g^ran- 
ii]ar  mass.,  whicii  immcd lately  surrounds  tbe  nucleus,  and  a 
Inngbt  transparent  circle,  with  sliarp  onlline,  witbin  wUicii 
that  body  is  inclosed.  Tlic  nuclei  are  furrowed  in  such  a  way 
that  their  form  is  very  variable,  and,  if  tlie  action  lias  lasted 
long  enough,  they  look  as  if  actually  split  into  smaller  par- 
ticlea.  The  eoloixnl  corpuscles  again  become  sraootii,  swell  out 
somewhat,  become  cellular  in  tiieir  contour,  just  as  after  the 
addition  of  water,  eacb  showiug  an  oblong  granular  nucleus, 
T^'hicb  is  at  first  sinootlij  subsequently  uuevcn  and  rougb. 
Many  of  tbe  blood  disks  return  to  their  original  elliptical  form, 
All  eventually  lose  their  color,  but  possess,  even  wben  entirely 
colorless,  a  much  more  distinct  contour  than  tbose  which  have 
been  acted  upon  by  water.  Occasionally,  it  happens  that  the 
nucleus  becomes  stained  with  coloring  matter,  and  assumes  a 
yellow  tint.  In  human  blood,  the  colorless  corpuscles  exhibit, 
after  tbe  action  of  acetic  acid,  the  appearance  of  globular  bodies, 
in  which  two,  three,  or  more  small  shrunken  nuclei  are  visible. 
The  colored  disks  lose  tlieir  stellate  form  and  their  coloriJig 
matter,  but  their  outlines  are  still  distinct. 

Aotion  of  Alkalies, — If  a  salt  Holution  preparation  is  irri- 
gated with  an  alkaline  liquid,  whatever  be  tbe  source  of  the 
blood  used,  the  colorless  corpuscles  at  first  swell,  and  then 
rapidly  disappear.  The  coloi*ed  disks  also  swell  out  at  first — 
those  of  mammalia  becoming  often  what  German  authors  have 
designated  naplformig  (cup-shaped);  eventually  thej'  lose 
tbeir  color  and  disappear. 

Action  of  Boraolo  Acid. — We  have  now  to  describe  a 
reaction  which,  especially  in  the  blood  of  the  newt,  is  of  im- 
portance^ as  serving  to  illnstratc  tbe  intimate  structure  of  the 
colored  blood  disk.  The  action  of  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of 
boracic  acid  on  the  colorless  corpuscles  in  general,  and  on  the 
blood  disks  of  mammalia,  does  not  differ  from  that  of  other 
w^eak  acids*  I  f,  however,  a  salt  preparation  of  newt*s  blood,  in 
wbicb  the  colored  corpuscles  have  already  sunk,  is  irrigated 
with  tbe  solution  in  question,  we  observe  that  those  bodies 
swell  and  acquire  a  circular  contour,  showing,  at  the  same  time, 
a  pale  oval  nucleus.  It  is  now^seen  tbat,  as  the  disk  grad- 
naily  pales,  the  nucleus  becomes  raoi'e  and  more  spheroidal 
and  yellow,  wbilc,  at  the  same  time,  it  increases  in  size.  At 
first  it  is  smootb,  subsequently  uneven.  Here  and  there  cor- 
puscles are  met  with  in  wljich  tbe  j^ellow  central  body  {zomd 
of  Briicke)  is  not  round,  but  beset  with  processes  which  stretch 
like  rays  towards  the  periphery.  Occasionally,  it  can  be  made 
out  that  the  processes  are  withdrawn,  so  tbat  the  yellow  centre 
acquires  a  roundisb  form.  The  zooids  eventually  lose  their 
central  position,  and  if  the  preparation  is  protected  from  evapo- 
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TAtion  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  the  observer  is  sure  to  see 
many  corpuscles  in  which  the3'^  lie,  some  partly,  some  entirely 
outside  of  the  outline  of  the  pale  disk.  The  latter  (again  fol- 
lowing Briicke)  we  designate  cecoid.  Briicke  teaches  that  the 
zooid  consists  of  the  nucleus  and  the  haemoglobin  ;  that  it  with- 
draws from  the  oscoid  which  it  previousl3',  as  it  were,  inhab- 
ited, and  collects  itself  around  the  nucleus,  so  as  to  form  an 
independent  individual,  capable  of  a  separate  existence.  In 
describing  further  on  similar  appearances  observed  during  the 
action  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  we  shall  suggest  another  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomenon. 

Aotion  of  Tannin  on  Human  Blood — Roberts's  Re- 
action.— The  action  of  tannin  on  the  colored  corpuscles  of 
human  blood  resembles  that  of  boracic  acid  on  newt's  blood. 
When  two  per  cent,  solution  of  tannin  is  added  to  human 
blood,  the  corpuscles,  which  have  been  already  rendered  star- 
shaped  by  salt  solution,  acquire  an  even  contour.  Soon  after, 
a  sharply-defined,  yellowish-green,  roundish  body  is  seen,  either 
just  within  or  at  the  margin  of  each  corpuscle,  or  even  out- 
side of  it,  while  the  corpuscle  itself  has  become  colorless. 

Action  of  Gases  on  the  Blood. — For  the  study  of  the 
action  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  gas  on  the  blood  corpus- 
cles, either  of  the  movable  stages  represented  in  Figs.  2,  3, 
and  16  may  be  used.  Around  the  edge  of  the  central  chamber 
we  form  an  annular  wall  of  putty.  We  then  make  on  a  cover- 
glass  a  preparation  of  newt's  blood,  to  which  about  half  its 
volume  of  distilled  water  has  been  added.  Tlie  glass  is  tlien 
inverted  over  the  chamber  (upon  the  floor  of  which  a  drop  of 
water  has  previously  been  placed)  with  the  preparation  down- 
wards, so  that  its  entire  periphery  presses  evenly  upon  the 
putty  ring.  The  chamber  is  thus  converted  into  an  air-tight 
cavity.  In  Fig.  3,  two  tubes  (H,  I),  with  India-rubber  con- 
nectors fitted  to  them,  are  shown,  both  of  which  communicate 
with  the  chamber  in  such  a  way  that  when  it  is  closed  above 
and  below,  a  stream  of  gas  passing  in  by  the  one  escapes  by 
the  other.  By  means  of  an  apparatus  in  communication  with 
the  tube  H,  the  construction  of  which  will  be  readily  under- 
stood from  Fig.  5,  the  observer  is  able  to  fill  the  chamber  at 
will  with  carbonic  acid  gas  or  with  air.  This  is  accomplished 
as  follows: — 

If  the  bottle  containing  hydrochloric  acid  is  raised,  the  clip 
n  opened,  and  the  India-rubber  tube  a  shut  between  the  teeth, 
the  carbonic  acid,  which  is  developed  in  M,  after  it  has  passed 
through  the  wash-bottle  Y,  flows  into  the  chamber,  and  is  dis- 
charged by  the  tube  b.  By  proceeding  in  this  manner  one 
hand  is  left  free,  and  can  be  used  for  adjustment.  To  inter- 
rupt the  current  of  gas,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  close  N  and 
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to  let  down  tlie  bottle.     The  carbonic  ncid  gas  in  the  chamber 
is  easily  replacerl  by  air,  by  aspiration  through  the  tube  a. 

Action  of  Carbonio  Acid  Gas, — The  preparation  linving 
been  brought  into  locus,  the  gas  is  allowed  to  pass  throngli 
the  ehambei'  for  a  short  time.  At  first,  the  ouly  observable 
effect  is  that  the  nnclei  of  the  slightly  smoother  disks  are  more 
distiuct.  If  the  carbonic  acid  is  now  replaced  by  air,  the  nudet 
again  become  indistinguishable-  We  have  to  do,  therefore, 
with  a  transitory  coagulation  of  the  substance  surronnding 
the  nucleus.  An  excess  of  the  gas  brings  the  nuclei  perma- 
nenlly  luto  view.  If,  however,  we  first  add  to  our  preparation 
a  quantity  of  water,  sufficient  not  merely  to  swell  the  colored 
disks,  but  to  deprive  them  partly  of  their  color,  the  result  is 
somewhat  different*  After  a  short  action  of  the  gas,  the  ap- 
pearances are  much  as  they  have  been  already  described;  but, 
if  an  excess  is  admitted,  bodies  similar  to  the  zooids  abov& 
described  as  produced  by  the  action  of  boracic  acid,  come  into 
view. 

Instead  of  the  pale  oblong  nuclei,  the  areas  of  the  decolor- 
ized disks  inclose  relatively  large,  yellow,  roundish  bodies,  both 
the  areas  and  the  inclosed  bodies  being  beset  with  fine  gran- 
ules. Jn  those  disks  which  have  previously  lost  their  color, 
and  are  consequently  scarcely  visible,  the  nuclei  become  visi- 
ble after  the  addition  of  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  as  pale 
granulous  bodies,  the  disks  themselves  also  containing  nnme^ 
rous  granules-  If  we  now  replace  the  carbonic  acid  by  air, 
the  corpuscles  recover,  in  every  respect,  their  previous  asi>ect; 
those  in  which  the  zooids  had  come  into  view  becoming  smooth^ 
and  of  uniform  color,  so  that  neither  nucleus  nor  granules  can 
be  distinguished.  Those  disks  which  have  lost  their  color  by 
the  action  of  water  become,  tis  before,  uniformly  pale  and  in- 
distinct. The  experiment  may  be  repealed  several  times.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  explain  all  these  appearances  by  coagulation- 

It  is  a  very  good  plan,  in  order  to  study  the  action  of  car- 
bonic acid  on  newt's  blood,  in  all  degrees  of  dilution,  to 
examine  a  salt  solution  preparation  of  such  blood  ou  the  mov- 
able stage  (Fig*  2),  which  also  serves  the  purpose  of  a  gas 
chamher.  On  warming  the  metal  rod,  water  vapor  is  disen- 
gaged from  the  floor  of  the  chamber  (into  which  a  drop  of 
water  has  been  previously  introduced),  and  acts  upou  the  cor- 
puseles- 

In  order  to  study  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  on  the  colored 
corpuscles  of  man,  it  is  best  to  employ  a  drop  of  blood  mixed 
with  salt-solution^  taking  care  that  the  individual  cells  are  as 
much  as  possible  separate  from  one  another*  If,  as  soon  as 
the  corpuscles  become  horse-chest jnit  shaped  in  consequence 
of  the  action  of  the  salt-solution,  the  preparation  is  subjected 
to  the  action  of  the  gas,  we  at  once  observe  that  the  acuminate 
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projections  on  the  surface  of  the  corpuscles  become  less  marked 
in  consequence  of  the  levelling  up  of  the  intermediate  parts ; 
and,  although  there  are  many  which  do  not  resume  the  bicon- 
cave form,  ^ing  still  saucer-shaped,  they  all  have  even  surfaces. 
If  the  carbonic  acid  is  replaced  by  air,  the  corpuscles  again 
become  horse-chestnut  shaped.  This  reaction  may  also  be 
witnessed  several  times  in  succession.  The  disappearance  of 
the  stellate  form  may  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  a 
spontaneously  coagulated  constituent  is  redissolved  under  the 
action  of  carbonic  acid.  Colorless  corpuscles  show  their  nuclei 
when  acted  on  by  carbonic  acid,  but  are  otherwise  unaltered. 

Aotion  of  Eleotrioity. — If  it  is  iu tended  to  subject  blood 
to  the  action  of  electrical  discharges,  or  of  the  constant  or  in- 
terrupted current,  we  place  a  small  drop  of  blood  on  the  slide 
(Fig.  6)  in  such  a  position  that,  when  it  is  covered,  it  spreads 
between  the  two  poles  of  tinfoil,  which  we  connect  by  means 
of  either  of  the  appliances  shown  in  the  figure  with  the  secon- 
dary coil  of  the  induction  apparatus. 

According  to  RoUett,  it  is  advisable,  in  using  electrical  dis- 
charges^ that  the  tinfoil  points  should  be  six  millimetres  apart. 
The  Leyden  jar  should  have  a  surface  of  500  square  centi- 
metres, and  give  a  spark  one  millimetre  long.  If,  then,  the 
discharges  succeed  each  other  at  intervals  of  from  three  to  five 
minutes,  the  following  changes  are  observed  in  the  colored  cor- 
puscles of  man.  Firstly,  the  circular  disks  become  slightly 
crenate.  This  effect  gradually  increases,  the  corpuscles  become 
rosette-shaped,  then  mulberry-shaped,  and  finally,  by  the  acu- 
mination  of  the  projections,  horse-chestnut  shaped.  Later,  the 
processes  are  withdrawn,  the  blood  corpuscle  becomes  round, 
and,  at  last,  pale.  In  the  corpuscles  of  the  newt  and  frog  the 
effects  are  not  dissimilar.  The\'  become  wrinkled  and  dappled, 
but  these  appearances  are  very  transitory,  and  they  are  again 
seen  to  be  circular  and  pale,  while  the  nucleus  becomes  round 
and  sharply  defined.  Not  unfrcquently  it  happens  that  one  or 
more  blood  corpuscles  coalesce  before  they  lose  their  color,  or 
that  (in  amphibian  blood)  the  nucleus  is  discharged  while  the 
disk  is  still  yellow.  The  effects  produced  by  induction  cur*^ 
rents  are  altogether  analogous  to  those  above  described.  Un- 
der the  action  of  the  constant  current  (a  single  Bunsen^s  cell) 
the  corpuscles  next  the  electrodes  undergo  changes,  which  at 
the  negative  pole  correspond  to  the  action  of  an  acid,  at  the 
positive,  to  that  of  an  alkali.  In  a  salt  preparation  of  batra- 
chian  blood  examined  near  the  positive  pole,  the  nucleus  comes 
first  into  view,  and  then  the  corpuscles  lose  their  color.  In  a 
similar  preparation  of  human  blood  in  which  the  corpuscles 
are  horse-chestnut  shaped  already,  they  become  smooth,  lose 
their  color,  and  disappear. 

The  colorless  corpuscles,  when  excited  electrically  during 
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their  amffiboid  movernente,  assume  the  s|>h€roidaI  form.  Their 
TOOvementsi,  howe%*er,  are  rcBumed  as  soon  as  the  excitation  Is 
discontinued.  The  motion  is  more  uiidnlating  than  before, 
but  soon  recovers  its  former  character*  After  i^peated  excita- 
tion the  corpuscles  ext>ancl  into  lamina?,  but  still  exhibit 
changes  of  foim.  Under  the  influence  of  successive  shocks  of 
greater  Intensitj^  the  colorless  corpuscles  swell  out,  their 
granules  exhibiting  molecular  movement,  and  finally  disappear. 

Blood  Crystals, — In  concluding  this  chapter,  we  propose 
to  give  the  most  simple  metbods  of  obtaining  crystals  of  haemo- 
globin and  b£emin  for  microscopic  purposes,  referring  the  reader 
for  more  detailed  information  to  Chapter  XV. 

HiBniogLobin.— A  Im-ge  drop  of  blood  is  taken  directly 
from  a  living  guinea  pig,  and  allowed  to  coagulate  on  a  watch- 
glass.  We  now  add  it  smnll  quantity  of  water^  and  then, 
taking  up  the  clot  with  the  forceps,  let  fall  on  a  glass  slide 
several  small  drops.  As  tliese  drops  evaporate  htemoglobin 
crystals  of  varying  size  shoot  out  from  the  edge,  separately 
and  in  bunches. 

Another  plan  is  to  cut  out  the  heart  and  great  vessels  of  a 
recently  killed  guineapig,  placing  them  on  a  watch-glass  in 
saturated  air  for  twenty*four  hours.  Then  take  some  blood 
from  the  heart  hy  means  of  a  capillary  lube,  and  allow  a  very 
small  drop  to  fall  into  an  equally  small  drop  of  water  on  a 
slide.  As  it  evaporates,  crystals  are  formed  as  before-  This 
method  does  not  answer  with  rabbit's  Iilood. 

HeemiB  Crystals.  —  The  simplest  method  of  obtaining 
fas^min  crystals  is  the  following;  A  small  quantity  of  dried 
mammalian  blood  (human  will  do)  is  placed  on  a  slide.  A  few 
small  crystals  of  common  salt  are  then  added,  and  a  cover- 
glass  placed  over.  A  drop  of  glacial  acetic  acid  is  then  allowed 
to  enter  from  the  side.  Un  ivarming  the  preparation  carefully 
uutil  the  greater  part  of  the  acid  has  eva|x>rated,  an  immense 
number  of  the  reddish-brown  crj^stals  of  hremin  are  seen. 

For  a  descrijitjon  of  the  corpuscles  which  occur  in  the  lym- 
phatic system,  see  the  chapter  treating  of  that  subject  The 
development  of  the  blood  corpuscles  will  be  described  in  Chap- 
ter YII. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

EPITHELIUM  AND  ENDOTHELIUM. 

Under  this  heading  are  included  the  epithelium  of  the 
mucoas  membranes,  of  the  cornea  and  conjunctiva,  and  of  the 
integument,  and  the  endothelium  of  the  serous  membranes. 
The  epithelium-like  structures  which  are  in  relation  with  the 
.nerves  of  the  various  organs  of  sense  will  be  examined  in  Part 
II. 

Ciliated  Cylindrical  Epithelium. — To  investigate  cili- 
ated epithelium  in  the  living  state,  a  frog  should  be  selected, 
and  its  mouth  opened  with  the  handle  of  a  scalpel.  Then, 
using  either  a  lancet-shaped  needle  or  the  blade  of  a  sharp  knife, 
we  scrape  from  the  projection  in  the  roof  of  the  oral  cavity, 
corresponding  with  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  a  little  of  its  epithe- 
lial covering.  This  is  transferred  to  a  small  drop  of  an  indiffe- 
rent fluid  (half  per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt)  on  a  glass 
slide,  slightly  separated  with  needles,  and  covered  in  the  usual 
manner.  In  such  a  specimen  we  find  not  only  masses  of  epi- 
thelium in  connection,  but  also  smaller  groups  and  single  cells. 
In  the  masses  of  epithelium  we  cannot  distinguish  quite  clearly 
the  individual  cells,  but  on  the  free  border — on  the  coast,  as 
it  were,  of  the  epithelial  island — we  observe  the  exceedingly 
lively  movement  of  the  cilia.  In  addition  we  see  blood  disks, 
small  round  particles  of  protoplasm  and  granules  driven  quick- 
ly along  in  the  fluid ;  and  from  these  passing  bodies  we  are 
able  to  recognize  the  direction  of  the  movement  of  the  cilia, 
an  observation  which  could  not  otherwise  be  made,  on  account 
of  the  extreme  rapidity  of  that  movement.  In  the  smaller 
epithelial  groups  we  are  able  more  easily  to  recognize  the  in- 
dividual shortly-conical  cells.  These  groups  are  in  more  or 
less  rapid  rotation,  the  rotatory  motion  being  due  to  the  fact 
that  only  one  portion  of  their  surface  is  furnished  with  cilia — 
that,  namely,  which  corresponds  to  the  bases  of  the  conical 
cells. 

Effeots  of  Reagents  on  Ciliary  Motion.— Dilute 
Alkalies. — After  some  time  we  perceive  that  the  cilia  here 
and  there  begin  to  strike  more  slowly,  and,  by-and-b}',  they 
come  to  rest.  In  a  specimen  prepared  as  above  described, 
which  has  of  course  been  prevented  from  becoming  dry  by  the 
occasional  addition  of  a  drop  of  half  per  cent,  solution  of  com- 
mon salt,  if  we  choose  a  spot  at  which  the  ciliary  movement 
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13  either  exceedinglj  languid  or  has  ceased  altogether^  and 
cautioQslj  allow  a  small  quantity  of  a  very  delicate  Boliition 
of  potash  to  act  upon  it  hy  tlie  irrigation  process,  we  soon  ob* 
serve  that  the  motion  is  renewed  ;  hecomlng  equal  in  rapidity 
to  that  seen  in  the  perfectly  fresh  preparation.  The  restora- 
tion of  motion  is  not  due  to  any  special  property  of  potash ; 
nor  can  it  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  tbat  reagent  in  dis- 
solving  coagulated  material  between  the  cilia,  whicli  might  he 
supposed  to  interfere  mechanically  with  their  movements. 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  many  other  reagents  act  simi- 
larly as  stimulants  of  ciliary  motion — e-^.,  distilled  water,  balf 
per  cent*  solution  of  common  salt,  dilute  acetic  acid,  carbonic 
acid,  or  the  induced  current  (applied  according  to  the  method 
described  in  Chapter  L).  All  these,  if  used  with  great  care, 
accelerate  the  movement  in  the  first  instance.  The  accele- 
ration lasts  only  for  a  short  tlme^  and,  iu  most  cases,  is  quick- 
ly followed  by  cessation  of  movement,  consequent  upon  the 
destructive  influence  of  the  reagent  used.  After  the  addition 
of  dihtie  acetic  acid  (and  still  more  rapidly  with  concentrated) 
the  bodies  of  the  cells  swell  and  become  transparent,  and  tbeir 
nuclei  well  deflned,  in  the  same  manner  as  after  the  addition 
of  water.  The  investigation  of  the  respective  actions  of  carbo- 
nic acid  gas  and  oxi/gen  upon  cUiary  movement  ia  a  very  im- 
portant experiment.  We  make  a  preparation  of  the  ciliated 
epitbelitim  from  the  throat  of  the  frog,  in  a  half  per  cent«  solu- 
tion of  common  salt  upon  a  cover-glass,  which  is  then  placed 
on  a  ring  of  putty  over  the  gas-chamber  of  the  movable  stage 
(Fig,  2),  Into  this  chamber  a  drop  of  water  has  been  previous- 
ly placed  to  keep  it  moist,  and  if  we  now  allow  a  stream  of 
carboiiio  acid  to  pass,  we  |>erceive,  as  has  heen  already  men- 
tioned, that  for  a  few  moments  the  ciliary  motion  becomes 
quicker,  but,  by-and-by,  slower,  until  it  finally  ceases.  On 
now  substituting  atmosplieric  air  (oxygen),  we  find  that  the 
movement  slowly  recommences^  and,  before  long,  is  quite  as 
active  as  before  the  passage  of  the  carbonic  acid.  The  experi- 
ment may  be  repeated  several  times  witb  a  like  result,  until  at 
last  the  motion  can  no  longer  he  excited.  Oxygen  is  there- 
fore as  essential  for  the  continuance  of  motion  in  the  indi- 
vidual ciliated  cell  as  for  the  maintenance  of  animal  life  in 
general. 

Study  of  Ciliary  Motion  in  Situ. — To  demonstrate 
ciliary  action  on  a  membrane  in  situ^  the  most  judicious  plan 
is  to  remove  from  a  female  frog  or  toad  that  portion  of  peri- 
toneum which  covers  the  cislerna  lymph atica  magna ^  the  so- 
called  septum  of  the  cisterna.  Or,  instead  of  this,  a  portion 
of  the  parietal  peritoneum  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  of 
the  newt  may  be  employed.  In  either  case,  Ibe  part  removed 
is  to  he  quickly  and  carefully  spread  upou  a  glass  slide  with 
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needles  (avoiding  every  kind  of  meclianical  injury)  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  peritoneal  surface  looks  upwards :  a  drop  of 
half  per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt  is  then  placed  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  cover-glass,  which  is  cautiously  applied. 
In  such  a  preparation  we  find  places  in  which  a  bird's-eye  view 
is  obtained  of  the  cilia  in  motion,  as  well  as  others,  where,  as 
in  the  preparation  from  the  throat  of  tlie  frog,  we  see  the  same 
in  profile.  The  cells,  which  bear  the  cilia,  are  not  cylindrical, 
but  form  a  pavement  endothelium,  the  elements  of  which  are 
granular.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  these  cells  in 
the  description  of  the  endothelium  of  the  septum.  The  sto- 
mata  are  almost  always  guarded  by  the  cells  above  described. 
If  we  are  uncertain  of  the  direction  in  which  the  cilia  strike,  or 
if  we  wish  to  demonstrate  this  positively,  we  should  transmit 
through  the  preparation,  by  the  methoA  of  irrigation  described 
in  Chapter  L,  coloring  matter,  or  some  similar  substance,  in  a 
finely  divided  state,  such  as  ground  animal  charcoal,  cinnabar,  or 
Indian  ink,  suspended  in  half  per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt. 
We  shall  then  be  able  to  recognize,  from  the  direction  in  which 
the  particles  are  driven,  the  direction  in  which  the  cilia  strike. 

Forms  of  Ciliated  Epithelium.— For  the  study  of  the 
various  forms  of  ciliated  cells,  we  remove  a  mucous  membrane 
covered  with  these  from  a  freshly-killed  animal,  and  place 
small  pieces  of  it  in  a  sherry-colored  solution  of  bichromate 
of  potash.  After  they  have  lain  in  the  liquid  for  twenty-four 
hours  or  more,  we  scrape  with  a  scalpel  from  the  free  surface 
a  little  of  the  epithelium — place  it  on  a  slide  in  a  small  drop 
of  bichromate  of  potash  solution  or  of  common  water,  reduce 
it  to  fragments  with  the  handle  of  a  needle  and  cover  it.  The 
most  suitable  objects  for  such  a  study  are  the  trachea  of  a 
mammal,  the  bell-shaped  extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube  of 
the  sow,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  throat,  and 
oesophagus  of  the  frog.  By  this  mode  of  preparation  the  cells 
are  preserved  very  perfectly.  In  the  long  conical  cells  with 
ciliated  bases  we  have  to  notice  the  granular  protoplasm  which 
composes  the  body,  the  bright  basal  border,  the  sharply- 
defined  ovoid  nucleus,  with  its  large  single  or  double  nucle- 
olus; the  long  filaments,  simple  or  divided  processes  which 
penetrate  between  the  cells  of  the  deeper  layers,  and  finally 
the  cilia  which  pass  out  from  the  central  protoplasm,  perfora- 
ting the  basal  border. 

Besides  these,  we  find  intermediate  forms  of  ciliated  cells, 
which  are  shorter  and  broader,  and  which  run  out  into  one  or 
two  short,  thick  processes;  and  varying  forms  of  spindle- 
shaped  cells,  which,  as  we  may  convince  ourselves,  in  large 
flakes  of  epithelium,  wedge  themselves,  by  means  of  processes 
of  greater  or  less  thickness,  between  the  processes  of  the 
ciliated  elements.    They  possess,  likewise,  an  ovoid  nucleus. 
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Finally,  there  show  them  selves,  here  and  thei*«»  long,  conical 
cells  (gobtei  celU)^  which,  like  the  firat  mentioned,  run  into  a 
long  process;  and,  iu  the  tbicker  portion  (Fig.  7a),  are  empty, 
or  contain  only  a  very  few  granules.  The  atnpullate,  or  flask- 
shaped  portion  of  these  cells  is  bordered  by  a  double-con- 
toured membrane,  which^  at  the  basal  end^  is  open,  so  that  we 
have  before  us  only  tbe  empty  shell  of  the  cell  without  the 
basal  lid*  Among  a  number  of  such  cells  swimming  about, 
individuals  occur  in  which  the  open  ends  of  the  goblets  can 
be  seen,  both  obliquely  and  from  tlie  surface.  In  the  deeper 
and  thinner  part  of  tbe  cell  the  protoplasm  with  the  nucleus 
is,  in  most  cases,  still  preseut,  as  represented  in  the  figure. 
In  a  few  examples  part  of  the  cell  (Fig.  *Ib)  is  torn  off,  so  that 
an  empty  fiuinel  remains  behind,  in  the  extreme  apex  of  whicli 
a  small  bit  of  protoplasm  remains.  If  we  look  over  a  series 
of  preparations  we  shall  certainly  find  examples  in  which  the 
complete  lid,  or  a  portion  of  it,  remains  attached  at  one  point 
only  of  the  circumference,  and  floats  freely  otherwise.  The 
appearances  sbow  that  these  goblet  cells  are  nothing  more 
than  products  of  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  ordinary 
conical  ciliated  cellSi  In  tbe  description  of  the  epithelium  of 
the  intestine  we  shall  again  have  an  opportunity  of  referring 
to  these  cells, 

Nan-Ciliated  Cylindrical  Epithelium.— For  the  in- 
vestigation of  this  form  wc  use  the  epiihciium  of  the  papillae 
of  tbe  tongue  of  the  frog,  and  that  of  the  intestinal  canal  of  a 
mammal,  either  in  the  fresh  condition  or  with  the  aid  of  re- 
agents. From  tbe  dorsal  surface  of  the  frog's  tongue  a  uiinuto 
portion  is  snipped  with  curved  scissors^  transferred  by  means 
of  a  needle  from  the  scissors  on  to  a  glass  slide,  and  then, 
either  covered  without  addition,  the  glass  being  pressed  lightly 
dow^n,  or  mounted  in  a  drop  of  serum,  or  of  half  per  cent*  solu^ 
tion  of  common  salt.  The  specimen  must  be  examined  with 
high  powers  (as,  e.  g,^  Hartnack's  No  10  immersion).  We  see 
the  numerous,  thin,  conical  papilUc,  both  from  above  and  in 
proflle ;  the  latter  especially  at  the  borders  of  tbe  prepamtton. 
A  papilla  seen  In  proflle  e:xhibits  on  its  surface  a  beautiful 
mosaic  of  pale  cells,  composed  of  finely  granular  protoplasm, 
marked  off  by  sharp  clear-shining  lines  of  interstitial  substance. 
If  we  fix  our  attention  upon  the  borders  and  apices  of  the 
papilhe,  wc  may  convince  ourselves  that  the  mosaic  is  only  the 
surface  view  of  the  conical  or  cylindrical  cells,  which  cover  and 
surround  the  papiUm,  Here  and  there  we  may  easily  perceive 
that  these  cells  are  coarsely  granular,  and  that  each  contains  a 
clear  oval  nucleus.  Such  coarsely-granular  cells  increase  in 
number  after  the  preparation  has  been  mouuted  some  time, 
W  '  mtxy  mention  that  the  cylindrical  cells  around  the  bases  of 
the  papiUee  arc  generally  ciliatedi. 
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Epithelium  of  Villi  of  Intestine.— In  the  rabbit  we 
proceed  as  follows:  The  animal  is  killed,  the  small  intestine 
immediately  opened,  and  from  the  borders  (which  then  curl 
outwards)  we  remove  a  small  portion  with  curved  scissors  as 
in  the  previous  case.  This  is  to  be  covered  with  the  mucous 
surface  upwards.  The  villi  seen  exhibit,  on  their  surfaces,  a 
regular  mosaic  of  epithelium  ;  at  their  borders,  where  the  epi- 
thelium is  in  profile,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  regular  cylindrical 
cells.  If  the  observation  of  the  mosaic  is  continued  for  some 
time,  granular  spherical  bodies  come  into  view ;  at  first  singly, 
but  afterwards  in  numbers,  which  are  raised  above  the  general 
surface  of  the  cells,  as  may  be  learnt  by  using  tlie  fine  adjust- 
ment. These  spherical  bodies  have  escaped  from  the  cylindri- 
cal cells.  We  shall  see  that  it  is  by  this  means  that  the  goblet 
cells  already  mentioned  are  produced.  The  cpitlielial  cells  on 
the  borders  of  the  villi  display  distinctly  the  broad,  finely- 
striated  border,  which  spreads  over  their  ends  like  a  cuticle. 
Equally  instructive  specimens  may  be  obtained  from  the  intes- 
tine of  the  cat,  dog,  guineapig,  rat  or  hedgehog.  The  epithe- 
lium of  the  villi  may  be  as  successfully  studied,  while  still 
attached,  in  a  preparation,  mounted  in  serum,  or  half  per  cent, 
solution  of  common  salt.  For  more  prolonged  examination, 
especially  if  we  wish  to  study  isolated  cells,  we  put  a  piece  of 
intestine,  cut  from  the  rabbit,  dog,  or  cat,  into  a  sherry-yellow 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  allow  it  to  remain  there  for 
one  or  more  days,  and  make  our  preparation  in  the  manner  al- 
ready described  with  regard  to  the  trachea.  In  such  speci- 
mens we  find  not  only  numerous  isolated  cells,  but  also  com- 
plete villi,  and  parts  of  the  same,  on  which  the  epithelium, 
when  its  surface  is  viewed,  resembles,  as  in  the  fresh  prepara- 
tion, a  pavement  of  granular  cells,  each  of  which  contains  a 
relatively  large,  sharply-bordered,  and  apparently  round  nu- 
cleus. The  lines  of  interstitial  substance  are  sharp  and  dark. 
At  the  edges  of  each  villus  the  epithelial  cells  are  cylindrical, 
with  finely-striated  border.  Each  cell  consists  of  granular 
protoplasm,  and  contains  a  sharply-defined  nucleus,  in  which  a 
distinct  nucleolus  is  to  be  seen. 

If  we  examine  attentively  the  surface  of  a  villus,  or  of  a  por- 
tion of  villus  (especially  in  a  preparation  from  the  intestine  of 
the^dog  or  cat,  which  has  been  allowed  to  remain  in  a  solution 
of  bichromate  of  potash),  we  shall  find,  between  the  mosaic  of 
granular  cells,  roundish  structures,  either  single  or  in  small 
groups,  and  with  a  diameter  greater  than  that  of  the  cells  of  the 
mosaic  ;  these  are  quite  clear  in  the  centre,  have  a  doubly-con- 
toured membrane,  and  give  the  impression  of  vesicular  bodies. 
If  we  search  on  the  borders  of  the  villi  for  a  structure  in  profile 
corresponding  to  this  surface  appearance,  we  find  between  the 
cylindrical  cells,  which  are  full  of  protoplasm,  bodies  of  a  l)ell- 
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or  gab!ct-shai>e,  containing  in  the  part  which  is  next  the  tissue 
of  tlie  villus,  a  bit  of  protoplasm  of  van  able  size,  refractinn^ 
light  atroiigi y ;  within  thia  Is  iiiuliided  a  compresseil,  nuclear 
botly.  Atnongst  the  isolated  cells,  also,  we  meet  with  nume- 
rous gohlet-sIiai>ed  ones,  which  may  be  examined  in  various 
positiQOq*  These  cells  are  most  numerous  iu  the  intestines  of 
the  dog  ami  cat,  in  which  it  often  occurs  in  preparations  which 
have  been  kept  in  dilute  chromic  acid,  or  bichromate,  that  the 
epithelium  is  almost  entirely  transformed  into  goblet  cells.  The 
facts  flhow  that  they  are  transformations  of  cylindrical  epitlie- 
lial  cells,  and  that  tltey  may  either  bo  producetl  spontaneously, 
or,  as  more  commonly  happens,  may  be  the  product  of  certain 
reagents. 

Pavement  £ipithelium, — This  variety  is  well  known  to 
occur,  chiefly  m  laminated  epithelium,  in  the  conjuncliMa 
cornew^  mucosa  of  month  and  pharynx  of  mammals,  and  in 
the  skin.  In  the  urinary  bladder  of  mammalia  the  epithelium 
is  not  purely  pavement,  but  is  mixed  with,  and  shades  off  into, 
the  cylindrical  variety.  We  accordingly  call  it  "transitional.^* 
The  epithelium  of  the  frog-s  urinary  bladder  is  a  single  layer 
of  pavement  epithelium.  That  of  the  serous  membranes,  of 
the  membrana  Descemeti^  and  of  the  iris,  consists  mostly  of  a 
single  layer  of  flat  cells. 

Fresh  specimens  of  the  epilheUnm  of  the  mouth  ma}*  be  pre- 
pared either  with  indifferent  reagents  or  with  very  dilute  solu- 
tion of  bichromate  of  potash ;  but,  if  we  wish  to  study  the 
i*elation  of  the  various  layers  of  the  laminated  epithelium  to 
each  other,  it  is  needful  to  make  vertical  sections  through  the 
superficial  layers  of  the  mucous  membrane*  To  study  the 
forms  of  the  various  cells  of  tlie  separate  layers,  we  may  ob- 
tain a  thin  shred  from  the  surface  of  the  tongue  or  gums  of  a 
mammal  by  energetically  scraping  it  with  a  scolpeL  What  is 
removed  is  broken  up  with  needles,  and  covered  either  in  half 
per  cent;,  solution  of  common  salt,  or,  what  is  quite  as  good,  a 
very  weak  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash.  In  the  surface 
layers  of  the  epithelium,  we  find  flat  iablel-$haped  celU^  with 
small,  oblong,  strongly  refracting  nuelei;  the  borders  of  these 
cells  are  sliarp  and  doubly-conUmred.  Tlieir  substance  is 
mostly  clear,  containing  oidy  a  few  granules,  generally  situated 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  nucleus.  Their  surface 
is  generally  beset  with  irregular  folds  and  furrows.  If  one  of 
these  cells  is  seen  edgewise  it  appears  i^pindle-shaped,  because 
tlie  thickness  of  the  nucleus  is  greater  than  that  of  the  eelK 
Besides  these  we  find  smaller  polyhe<lric  pavement  cells,  which 
consist  of  a  nearly  mi iformly  granular  protoplasm,  and  possess 
one,  or  very  rarely  two,  roundish,  clear,  and  sharply-defined 
nuclei i  with  one  or  two  large  granules — L  «.,  nucleoli — within 
them.    Finally,  if  we  have  scraped  very  energetically  with  the 
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scalpel,  we  meet  with  cells  corresponding  to  the  deepest  layers, 
which  possess  more  of  a  cylindrical  form,  and  contain  an 
oblong  nucleus.  Similar  results  may  be  obtained  if  we  mace- 
rate a  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  bichromate  of  pot- 
ash solution. 

To  study  the  epithelium  of  the  cornea  in  the  fresh  condition 
we  proceed  in  a  somewhat  similar  way.  A  frog  is  held  by  an 
assistant,  its  nictitating  membrane  drawn  down,  and  from  the 
anterior  corneal  surface  a  thin  layer  is  scraped  with  a  lancet- 
shaped,  or  a  cataract  knife ;  the  fragment  removed  is  then 
broken  up  and  covered  in  aqueous  humor,  or  in  half  per  cent, 
solution  of  common  salt.  Here  we  find  not  only  isolated  cells, 
but  connected  masses  of  epithelium  arranged  in  layers.  By 
means  of  the  fine  adjustment  the  individual  cells  of  these  layers 
may  be  studied ;  but  we  shall  not  at  pi^esent  occupy  ourselves 
further  either  with  the  epithelium  of  Ihe  anterior  corneal  sur- 
face, or  with  the  memhrana  Descemeti^  since  they  will  be  fully 
described  when  we  treat  of  the  cornea. 

The  epithelium  of  the  skin  (epidermis),  and  especiallj'  of  the 
elements  of  the  ntratum  comeum^  may  be  readily  brought  under 
investigation  as  follows :  A  small  shred  is  raised  from  cither 
the  back,  or  palm  of  the  hand,  and  covered  in  water ;  reagents 
which  act  upon  horny  structures,  as,  e.^.,  dilute  and  concentrated 
acids  and  alkalies,  may  then  be  added.  For  the  study  of  the 
cells  of  the  Bete  Malpighii^  or  portion  of  the  epidermis  which 
lies  upon  the  corium^  or  true  skin,  the  pointed  condylomata  so 
frequently  met  with,  are  peculiarly  suitable.  Cancroid  tumors 
are  equally  to  be  recommended.  We  place  these  structures  in  a 
sherry-colored  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  and  let  them 
macerate  tuere  for  several  days.  At  the  end  of  this  time  we 
scrape  off  a  small  portion  of  the  epithelium  with  a  scalpel, 
transfer  it  to  a  drop  of  water  or  bichromate  solution  on  a  slide, 
break  it  up  with  a  needle-handle,  and  apply  the  cover-glass  as 
usual.  In  such  preparations  we  meet  with  very  striking  forms 
of  the  so*called  ridged  cells,  i.  e.,  polyhedric  cells  whose  surfaces 
are  covered  with  ridges  and  intermediate  furrows,  and  whose 
borders  therefore,  when  seen  in  profile,  appear  as  if  serrated. 
Wherever  two  such  surfaces  are  applied  to  each  other,  the 
ridges  of  the  one  fit  into  the  furrows  of  the  other,  the  line  of 
adaptation  being  a  zigzag  one.  The  granular  protoplasm  of 
the  individual  cells,  the  sharply-bordered,  ovoid,  single  or  double 
nuclei,  which  sometimes  lie  in  a  vacuole  in  the  protoplasm,  and 
the  nucleoli  are  clearly  seen.  Very  interesting  are  the  nume- 
rous cells  in  various  stages  ofdimsion.  These  are  represented 
by  the  following  forms:  1.  Cells  containing  a  single  nucleus 
constricted  into  an  hour-glass  shape,  with  two  nucleoli.  2. 
Cells  which  possess  two  nuclei  lying  quite  close  to  each  other, 
each  with  a  nucleolus.     3.  Cells  with  two  nuclei  lying  at  a 
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distance  from  each  other.    Amongst  tbose  of  the  first  form, 

som^  possess  a  shallow  coDstrLction ;  in  some  the  constricting 
furrow  is  so  deep,  that  the  two  portions  of  the  cell  are  con- 
nected by  a  short  bridge,  which  in  others  is  reduced  to  a  slender 
filaments  The  division  of  the  nucleus  is  not  always  into  two; 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  cells  whose  nucleus  is  rosette-shaped. 
Further,  we  meet  with  numemns  large,  flat  cells,  belonging  to 
the  most  superficial  layers,  in  wUose  interior  is  a  vacuole  of 
variable  size,  and  shut  up  in  this  a  young  brood  of  from  two 
or  three,  to  eiglit  or  ten  cells.  This  variety  of  proliferation  is 
known  as  endogenoitts. 

Bpithelltim  of  the  Bladder* — As  we  have  already  re- 
marked,  the  epitbelium  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
urinary  bladder  of  mammals  is  laminated  and  transitionaL  A 
thin  fihrod  from  the  internal  suLface  of  the  urinary  bladder 
of  the  rabbit,  guineapig,  dog,  or  cat,  in  the  fresh  state,  may 
be  covered  in  half  per  cent  solution  of  common  salt  in  water, 
or  in  a  bichromate  solution.  If  the  bladder  has  been  kept  from 
twenty-four  to  forty-eigUt  hours  in  tUc  latter  liquid,  specimens 
are  obtained  in  which  the  following  appearances  may  be  ob- 
served: Firstly,  large  pavement  cells,  bounded  by  a  double 
contour,  and  consisting  of  a  uniformly  granular  protoplasm 
which  contains  from  two  to  fiXQ  clear  vesicular  nuclei,  each 
with  a  double  contour,  and  possessing  a  large,  shining  nucleo- 
lus* In  these  pavement  cells  we  see  tiiat,  as  a  rulc»  only  one 
of  the  surfaces  is  even;  that,  namely,  which  corresponds  to 
the  free  surface  of  the  mucous  raenibrane.  Of  this  we  may 
convince  ourselves  by  examination  of  connected  masses  of 
epithelium  or  of  vertical  Rections.  The  deep  surface  of  each 
cell  is  marked  by  depressions  with  prominent  ridges  between 
them,  and  is  that  by  which  it  is  in  contact  with  the  club- 
shaped  or  conical  cells  of  the  subjacent  layer,  so  that  the 
rounded  summits  of  the  latter  6t  into  the  depressions  of  the 
former*  The  ceils  of  the  second  layer  consist  of  a  uniformly 
granular  protoplasm,  have  a  double  contour  membrane,  and 
each  contains  an  oval  vesicular  nucleus,  and  within  this  a 
shining  nucleolus.  They  possess  simple  or  divided  processes 
of  varying  length  and  thickness.  Among  them  there  are 
spindle-shaped  cells  which  insinuate  themselves  between  the 
processes  of  the  former  layer 

To  study  the  single  layer  of  epithelium  of  the  urinary 
bladder  of  the  frog,  consisting  as  it  does  of  large  granular 
oells^  we  spread  upon  a  slide  a  portion  of  this  organ  with  the 
free  surface  upwards,  and  cov*er  it  with  a  piece  of  thin  glass, 
on  the  under  surface  of  which  a  small  drop  of  half  per  cent, 
solution  of  common  salt  has  been  placed.  Wherever  folds 
occur  in  the  mucous  membrane  the  epithelial  cells  show  them- 
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selves  in  profile ;  where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  surface  view 
alone  is  obtained. 

The  Endothelium  of  the  Serous  Membranes. — The 
endothelium  of  the  serous  membranes,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
membranes  related  to  them  (for  example,  those  which  cover 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  and  the  iris  of  mammals, 
and  the  septa  and  walls  of  the  lymph  sacks  of  amphibia),  is 
well  known  to  consist  of  flat  cells,  the  substance  of  which 
appears  homogeneous  when  fresh,  but  becomes  finely  granular 
by  the  action  of  certain  reagents.  The  nucleus  is  generally 
single,  and  occasions  a  projection  of  the  free  surface.  It  is 
usually  oval  and  clear,  and  sometimes  contains  a  nucleolus  in 
its  interior.  Some  cells  contain  two  nuclei.  By  reason  of 
the  homogeneity  of  its  protoplasm,  the  endothelium  of  the 
serous  membranes  is,  with  difficulty,  brought  into  view  in  the 
fresh  state.  In  folds,  indeed,  of  a  serous  membrane  which 
has  been  spread  out  upon  a  slide  in  a  solution  of  common  salt 
or  in  other  indifferent  reagents,  the  individual  cells  may  be 
recognized  in  profile.  Again,  on  the  omentum,  and  on  certain 
parts  of  the  pleura  of  many  animals,  there  occur  bodies 
(which  were  first  described  by  Sanderson  as  structures  re- 
sembling lymph  follicles,  and  which  we  shall  describe  at 
length  in  another  place),  the  endothelium  covering  which  may 
be  seen  in  the  fresh  state  to  consist  of  granular  cells  which 
are  polyhedral,  but  rounded  on  their  free  surfaces,  each  in- 
closing a  rounded  nucleus.  On  the  fenestrated  portion  of  the 
omentum,  also,  spots  are  met  with  where  granular  cells  of  the 
same  form  occur  in  groups,  the  elements  of  which  appear  to 
sprout  out  as  it  were  from  a  common  stem.  Cells  of  the  same 
kind  are  also  found  on  the  abdominal  surface  of  the  centrum 
tendineum  of  the  diaphragm,  over  the  structures  to  be  after- 
wards described  as  lymph  channels.  Further,  as  we  have 
already  had  occasion  cursorily  to  remark,  there  occurs,  in  the 
mesentery  and  parietal  peritoneum,  and  in  the  female  of  Bufo 
and  Ranay  on  the  septum  separating  the  cisterna  lymphatica 
magna  from  the  peritoneal  cavity,  between  the  non-ciliated, 
homogeneous,  large  and  flat  endotlielial  cells,  others  which  are 
ciliated,  granular,  small,  and  polyhedral,  occuring  either 
singly  or  in  groups.  To  bring  these  into  view  we  have  simply, 
as  we  have  said,  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  membrane  in 
question  from  the  recently'  killed  animal,  to  spread  it  out 
carefully  upon  a  slide  with  a  couple  of  needles,  avoiding  all 
unnecessary  dragging,  and  to  cover  it  quickl3'^  before  it  be- 
comes dry,  with  a  cover-glass,  on  which  a  small  drop  of 
half  per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt,  serum,  or  aqueous 
humor  has  been  placed. 

The  Silver  Method. — The  best  method,  however,  and  the 
one  most  frequently  employed  for  exhibiting  endothelium,  is 
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that  of  coloring  by  means  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
This  metliod  consists  in  bathing  the  fresh  membrane,  which, 
of  course,  has  not  been  allowed  to  eome  into  contact  with 
blood  or  any  injurious  fluid,  in  a  quarter  or  half  per  cent,  so- 
lution of  nitrate  of  silver*  After  immersion  in  this  for  a  few 
minutes,  it  is  waslied  out  in  ordinary  water,  which  must  be 
renewed  as  often  as  it  becomes  turbid,  and  is  then  exposed  to 
the  light  until  it  assumes  a  brownish  color*  The  portion  of 
membrane  thus  treated  is  spread  out  upon  a  glass  slide  and 
covered,  a  small  drop  of  glycerine  having  been  previously 
placed  on  the  under  surface  of  the  cover-glass.  On  superficial 
escamination  a  system  of  dark  lines  is  seen,  which  bound  clear 
spaces  of  various  forms  and  sizes  corresponding  to  the  indi- 
vidual endothelial  cells*  Before  mounting  such  a  portion  of 
membrane  in  glycerine,  after  having  colored  it  with  silver,  we 
may  place  it  for  a  short  time  in  very  dilute  amraoniacal  car- 
mine solution  (to  which,  however,  two  small  drops  of  acetic 
acid  have  been  previously  added),  and  then  wafih  it  in  slightly 
acidulated  water,  AVc  sliall  then  find,  on  mounting  the  speci* 
men,  that  nuclei  appear  in  the  spaces  above  mentioned  :  these 
are  sometimes  central,  but  more  often  to  one  side,  and  are  ob- 
long in  form.  According  to  the  duration  of  the  act  Ion  of  the 
carmine  solution,  and  to  its  strengtli,  they  are  more  or  less 
intensely  colored,  By  a  modi  tic  at  ion  of  the  silver  method  we 
may  demonstrate,  not  only  the  nuclei  and  dark  lines,  but  also 
the  cell  substance  of  tlie  eudothelia.  Tiiis  metiiod  always 
succeeds  with  the  endothelium  which  lines  the  lympii  sacs  of 
the  frog,  and  with  that  of  the  abdominal  side  of  the  diaphragm : 
sometimes  also  with  the  endothelium  of  other  serous  mem* 
branes.  If  we  allow  the  membranes  mentioned  to  lie  for  a 
longer  time  (ten  to  fifteen  minutes)  iu  a  half  per  cent  nitrate 
of  Sliver  solution,  and  then  simply  wash  them  in  water,  and 
mount  them  in  glycerine  after  they  have  acquircd  a  brown 
color,  we  shall  be  able  to  recognize,  after  an  interval  of  from 
twelve  to  twenty- four  hours,  or  often  even  earlier,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  endothelial  cells  as  a  yellow  or  dark  brown  pre- 
cipitation surrounding  the  clear  oval  nucleus.  In  preparing 
specimens  with  silver  it  is  in  general  much  to  be  recommended 
to  mount  the  objects  in  glycerine,  as  soon  as  they  have  assumed 
a  brownish  tint,  and  not  to  leave  them  exposed  to  the  light  for 
an  unnecessarily  long  time,  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  lose  tlieir 
beauty  and  clearness,  from  Che  occurrence  of  dark  precipitatesp 
In  many  parts  of  silver-colored  serous  membranes  a  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  endothelium  is  observed,  whicli  consists  in 
the  existence  of  dark  or  clear  spaces  of  various  forms,  around 
which  the  cells  are  set  in  a  radiating  manner*  Each  of  these 
small  apertures  occurs  at  the  point  of  junction  of  three  or 
more  endothelial  cells,  the  interstitial  lines  of  which  radiate 
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from  the  aperture.  Such  an  arrangement  we  find  on  the  por- 
tions of  the  abdominal  side  of  the  diaphragm,  which  corre- 
spond to  the  so-called  lymph  channels,  on  certain  parts  of  the 
mesentery,  and  very  abundantly  in  the  pleura  and  omentum 
on  the  structures  already  mentioned  as  resembling  lymph  fol- 
licles. They  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  stomata^  and 
are  looked  upon  as  the  recipient  openings  of  canals  which  be- 
long to  the  lymphatic  system.  In  the  case  of  many  of  these 
cells  this  has  not  yet  been  proved ;  some  of  them  have  even 
been  regarded  as  small  endothelial  portions  of  larger  cells; 
while  others  give  the  impression  of  being  accidental  forma- 
tions. Of  such  openings,  or  stomata^  those  that  occur  on  the 
septum  of  the  cistema  lymphatica  magna  of  the  frog  may 
serve  as  the  type.  If  we  cut  out  this  membrane  from  a  frog 
or  toad,  spread  it  out  and  mount  it  in  a  solution  of  common 
salt,  or  in  serum,  or  if  instead  we  first  color  it  in  silver  and 
then  mount  it  in  glycerine,  we  shall  find  a  proportionately 
large  number  of  roundish  or  bblong  openings  between  large 
radiating  endothelial  cells.  These  discontinuities  represent 
the  openings  to  short  canals,  which  pass  through  the  mem- 
branes and  connect  the  abdominal  cavity  with  that  of  the 
cistema  lymphaiica  magna.  These  openings  are  bordered  by 
small  granular  cells,  the  convexities  of  which  project  into 
them.  They  are  compactly  arranged  together,  and  each  pos- 
sesses a  roundish  nucleus.  If  the^spreading  out  of  the  speci- 
men has  not  been  accomplished  with  suflScient  care,  or  the 
membrane  is  too  much  shrunk,  we  miss  the  above-mentioned 
regular  openings,  and  there  appear  instead  only  groups  of 
small  roundish  cells — i.  p.,  the  openings  are  collapsed,  and  the 
cells  which  line  them  have  approached  each  other,  so  as  to 
come  in  contact.  The  nature  of  the  small  bodies  which  pro- 
ject in  the  interior  of  the  stomata  has  been  disputed.  It  has 
been  believed  that  they  are  nothing  more  than  the  nuclei  of 
the  large  radiating  endothelial  cells  which  surround  them. 
But,  as  we  may  convince  ourselves  both  in  fresh  and  in  silver  - 
preparations,  they  are  really  endothelial  cells  seen  in  profile, 
which  line  the  apertures.  In  female  frogs  and  toads  these 
cells  are  provided  with  cilia.  In  the  chapter  on  lymphatic 
vessels  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  making  several  addi- 
tional remarks  on  the  stomata. 

We  shall,  in  conclusion,  endeavor  to  show  that  the  lines 
which  are  brought  out  by  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  serous  mem- 
branes are  caused  by  precipitations  for  the  most  part  in  the 
albuminous  substance  which  connects\he  cells,  and  not  merely, 
as  many  authors  believe,  in  an  albuminous  fluid  which  col- 
lects between  their  surfaces.  A  serous  membrane  prepared 
from  an  animal  just  killed  may  be  spread  upon  a  cork  plate 
and  rinsed  with  one  per  cent,  solution  of  sugar,  or  with  a  very 
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flilute  soUiticm  of  glycerine,  may  even  be  brushed  with  a  camel- 
hftlrpencil  moistened  wiih  water  (of  course  not  too  vigorously)^ 
without  preventing  the  occurrence  of  the  silver  lines.  Again, 
in  a  section  prepared  from  a  fresh  mucous  membrane,  with 
laminated  pavement  epitheliuui,  which  section  has  been  colored 
in  silver,  the  silver  lines  corresponding  to  the  borders  of  the 
individual  cells  are  distinguishable  throughout  all  the  layers. 
Further,  silver  lines  corresponding  witli  the  borders  of  the  in- 
dividual muscle  cells  are  met  with  in  unstriped  muscular  tissue 
which  has  been  colored  in  silver,  as,  e.g,^  in  the  muscular  conts 
of  arteries.  These  facts  justify  the  assumption  that  the  silver 
lines  are  caused  by  precipitations  in  the  albuminous  iutersti- 
tial  substance  which  bounds  and  separates  ihc  individual 
cells, 


CHAPTER  IIL 


CONNEOTIVB  TISSUES. 


TJnder  this  heading  we  include  the  fibrous  tissues,  with  tha 
ceUular  elements  which  they  contain^  the  elastic  tissues,  carti- 
lage ^  and  bone. 

Fibrous  Tissue* — Fibrous  tissue  consists  of  delicate  gela- 
tigenous  fibres,  which  are  connected  by  an  interstitial  albumi- 
nous substance.  The  fibres  form  bundles  of  various  thickness, 
which  either  have  a  parallel  arrangement,  as  in  tensions  and 
fasciae;  or  form  a  meshwork  by  the  spliting  and  reunion  of 
neighboring  bundles,  as  in  the  omentum,  the  submucous  and 
subcutaneous  tissue;  or,  finally,  have  a  felt-like  arrangement 
in  which  the  bundles  cross  each  other,  or  twist  round  one 
another  in  the  most  complicated  manner,  as  in  the  skin  and 
mucous  membranes.  Filjrous  tissue  may  be  studied  in  the 
fresh  state,  or  after  maceration ^  or  in  hardened  preparations. 
To  examine  the  tissue  in  the  fresh  state  it  is  best  to  make  a 
preparation  of  a  tendon  by  teasing.  A  small  tendon  (such  as, 
e.  f?.,  one  of  the  ejttensors  of  the  toes)  having  been  cut  out  from 
a  recently  killed  frog  or  rabbit,  is  placed  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  in  a  five  to  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
whereby  the  splitting  of  the  tendon  is  considerably  facilitated. 

Process  of  Teasing. — In  making  preparations  by  teasing, 
the  following  practical  rules  must  Ije  attctided  to:  A  very  small 
portion  must  be  used;  this  must  be  placed  on  the  glass  in  a 
drop  of  the  liquid  to  be  employed,  which  must  also  be  small, 
for  if  in  too  great  quantity  the  particles  teased  outy  swim  away 
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in  the  liquid,  and  are  difficult  to  seize  upon  with  the  needle. 
Ou  the  other  hand  care  must  be  taken,  as  the  liquid  evaporates, 
to  add  more,  so  as  not  to  allow  the  preparation  to  become  dry. 
In  the  preparation  of  tissues  which  consist  of  several  parallel 
bundles,  such  as  nerves,  tendons,  or  muscular  tissue,  our  object 
is  to  divide  the  fragments  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres  into 
smaller  and  smaller  portions.  Even  when  the  tissue  consists 
of  elements  which  tend  in  no  particular  direction,  it  is  still 
desirable  to  follow  one  direction  in  teasing — the  object  being 
best  attained  by  first  fixing  the  fragment  with  one  needle,  then 
piercing  it  with  the  other  held  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
finally  drawing  the  two  apart.  It  is  further  noteworthy  that 
the  teasing  must  be  performed  on  the  centre  of  a  slide,  and . 
limited  within  an  area  which  is  not  larger  than  the  cover-glass. 
The  drop  of  fiuid  in  which  the  preparation  is  to  be  mounted 
should  be  placed  on  the  cover-glass,  which  must  then  be  in- 
verted upon  it.  As  the  liquid  evaporates  it  must  be  renewed 
from  time  to  time. 

Action  of  Acetic  Acid  on  Fibrous  Tissues. — In  a 
teased  preparation  of  tendon  in  salt  solution,  bundles  of  very- 
fine  homogeneous-looking  fibres  arc  seen.  If  the  preparation 
is  irrigated  with  weak  acetic  acid  the  bundles  are  seen  to  swell 
out,  become  homogeneous,  and  completely  disappear.  If  con- 
centrated acid  is  used  the  efiect  is  more  rapid. 

Areolar  Tissue. — In  a  portion  of  fresh  mesenterj^  (of  a 
frog  or  of  a  small  mammalian  animal)  spread  out  on  a  glass 
slide  and  mounted  in  salt  solution,  we  have  the  shining  wavy 
bundles  forming  a  felt-work.  In  the  omentum  or  pleura  of  a 
guineapig  or  of  a  cat,  prepared  in  a  similar  way,  the  arrange- 
ment is  that  of  a  meshwork.  From  each  larger  bundle  we  see 
several  smaller  ones  splitting  off*,  and  then  meeting  with  simi- 
lar ones  which  are  branches  of  other  larger  bundles  in  the 
neighborhood.  (See  Fig.  8.)  According  to  the  abundance  of 
these  collateral  or  secondary  bundles,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  run,  the  meshes  vary  in  size  and  form,  being  round,  rhom- 
bic, or  oblong. 

Xiffbct  of  Maceration. — For  the  purpose  of  macerating 
fibrous  tissue,  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt,  lime  water, 
baryta  water,  or  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  may  be 
used.  By  all  these  reagents  the  interstitial  albuminous  sub- 
stance is  dissolved  out,  so  that  the  bundles  split  into  their  con- 
stituent fibres.  All  that  is  then  necessary  to  display  them  is 
to  prepare  a  small  fragment  with  needles.  Diluted  bichromate 
of  potash  solution  may  also  be  used,  but  its  action  is  very  slow. 

Slastic  Tissue. — Elastic  tissue  is  characterized  specially 
by  the  facts  that  the  elementary  fibres  of  which  it  consists  do 
not  swell  in  acids,  that  they  do  not  yield  gelatin  in  boiling, 
and  that  in  general  they  are  not  united  into  bundles,  but  occur 
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as  sharply  defined  threads  which  run  an  isolated  cotirse,  Bome- 
times  straight, sometimes  contorted,  or  even  spiral*  By  repeated 
bifurcations  and  fusions  of  the  branches  again  with  one  another, 
they  form  a  network.  1!*hese  facts  may  be  demonstrated  very 
advantageously  In  a  serous  membrane,  particularly  in  the  mesch 
colon  of  the  rabbit,  or  in  that  part  of  the  parietal  peritoneum 
of  the  same  animal  which  lies  on  either  side  of  the  lumbar  ver- 
tebrie.  In  both  of  these  situations  the  elastic  fibres  are  very 
strongly  developed.  If  preparations  of  these  or  similar  mem- 
branes are  treated  with  acetic  acid,  the  bundles  of  common 
connective  tissue  disapi>ear,  so  that  the  network  of  elastic 
fibres  becomes  prominent. 

To  show  the  elastic  fibres  of  the  tigamenttnn  nuehse^  the  best 
'  way  is  to  make  preparations  by  teasing  a  portion  of  that  of 
the  ox^  in  salt  solution,  either  in  thu  fresh  condition,  or  after 
maceration  for  a  day  or  more  in  sherry-colored  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash.  In  either  case  we  have  before  us  thiek^ 
solid,  shiny  cords  of  homogeneous  substance,  whicli  branch 
dichotomously,  uniting  by  their  branches  so  as  to  form  a  net- 
work. The  individual  fibres,  however,  run  mostly  in  one  direc- 
tion^ and  are  so  close  to  one  another,  tliat,  on  superficial  exami- 
nation, they  exhibit  the  appearance  of  a  reticular  arrangement. 
Such  fibres  as  happen  to  be  separated  from  the  rest  are  often 
rolled  up  like  a  watch-spring. 

The  dicbotomously-branching'  elaMic  Jibres  of  the  pulmonary 
substance  can  be  shown,  either  b^*  teasing  fragments  of  fresh 
lung  (an  operation  which  requires  an  immense  deal  of  patience), 
or  in  sections  of  fresh  lung  hardened  by  freezing,  as  will  be 
afterwards  described.  The  elastic  so-called  fenestrated  mem' 
6ra?it?s  which  exist  in  the  tuniea  intima  o(  the  large  arteries 
may  be  demonstrated  as  follows:  A  part  of  the  aorta  of  a  rab- 
bit or  guineapig,  having  been  cut  out,  is  pinned  down  on  a  fiat 
cork  with  the  internal  surface  upwards.  The  membrane  having 
been  fixed  at  a  certain  point  with  a  needle,  the  intima  is  raised 
up  close  to  the  latter  with  sharp  forceps,  and  then  shreds  as 
long  as  possible  are  stripped  off^a  process  which  requires  no 
remarkable  skilh  Any  one  xiossessed  of  the  requisite  dexterity 
may  then  strip  off  thin  lam  elite  from  the  deep  surface  of  these 
shreds ;  these  may  be  at  once  mounted,  and  are  so  thin  that 
the  fenestrated  membrane  can  be  seen  at  the  edges  without 
further  preparation*  If  this  does  not  succeed,  the  student 
must  content  himself  with  teasing  out  the  shreds  first  obtained. 

Finally,  a  network  of  elastic  fibres  can  be  shown  very  beauti- 
fully in  the  vocal  cords  of  the  frog.  To  any  one  who  is  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  general  anatomical  relations  of  the 
parts,  it  is  not  difficult  to  remove  those  structures  even  from 
the  living  animal.  The  easiest  w^ay  is  to  place  the  vocal  cord 
for  a  few  minutes  in  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  then  to  scrape  off 
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the  epithelium  with  a  lancet-shaped  needle — a  process  which  is 
much  facilitated  by  the  previous  steeping  in  the  acid.  The 
preparation  is  then  mounted  in  glycerin. 

Cellular  Elements  of  the  Connective  Tissue. — These 
are  either  amoeboid — i.  e.,  migratory  cells  ;  or  branched — i.  e., 
fixed  cells ;  the  latter  being  distinguished  further  by  the  union 
of  their  branched  or  simple  processes,  so  as  to  form  networks 
of  various  densities. 

AmoBboid  Cells. — These  are  to  be  found  in  every  form  of 
connective  tissue.  Normally,  they  occur  only  in  small  num-  • 
bers,  and  are  irregularly  distributed;  but,  in  inflammation, 
they  are  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  process, 
their  multiplication  being  sometimes  scarcely  observable,  while, 
at  other  times,  they  are  so  numerous  as  to  fill  up  the  tissue. 
Two  kinds  may  be  distinguished :  the  cells  of  the  first  form 
entirely  resemble  the  colorless  blood  corpuscles — i,  e.,  they  con- 
sist of  finely  granular  protoplasm,  contain  two  or  more  nuclei, 
exhibit  amceboid  movements,  and  are  similarly  affected  by  re- 
agents ;  while  those  of  the  second  form  are  large,  coarsely 
granular  cells,  which,  like  the  granular  cells  of  the  blood,  are 
characterized  by  the  rounded  contour  of  their  processes.  The 
former  are  to  be  found  in  every  connective  tissue,  but  the  latter 
are  more  common  in  the  subcutaneous  and  submucous  tissue, 
in  the  intermuscular  connective  tissue,  in  the  mesentery,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  bloodvessels,  in  the  septa  of  the  subcutaneous 
lymph  sacs  of  the  frog  or  toad,  and  in  the  neurilemma  of  the 
larger  nerve  trunks  of  the  frog.  The  two  forms  graduate  into 
each  other. 

The  method  of  studying  these  cells  in  the  living  condition 
consists  simply  in  spreading  out  thin  shreds  of  connective  tis- 
sue on  a  glass  slide,  and  mounting  them  in  indifferent  liquids. 
Where  the  integument  is  loose,  as  in  the  neck  of  mammalia,  etc., 
it  is  easy  to  effect  this,  by  first  making  a  slit  in  the  skin,  and 
then,  with  curved  scissors,  snipping  away  a  thin  lamella  of 
subcutaneous  tissue.  In  the  frog,  the  tongue  may  be  drawn 
out  and  fixed  by  an  assistant,  while  the  operator  snips  out  a 
portion,  so  as  to  obtain  a  cut-surface,  from  which  a  thin  la- 
mella can  be  readily  taken, as  above.  In  either  case  the  lamella 
must  be  spread  out,  without  loss  of  time,  and  with  as  little  dis- 
placement as  possible,  on  the  slide,  and  mounted  in  humor 
aqueus  or  fresh  serum.  Blood  corpuscles  which  exist  on  the 
surface  of  the  preparation  do  not  interfere  with  the  object,  be- 
cause the  amceboid  cells  arc  to  be  found  in  the  interstices  of 
the  clear  transparent  fibrillated  mass  of  fibrous  tissue.  It  is 
somewhat  more  difiScult  to  demonstrate  the  migratory  cells  of 
the  normal  cornea.  The  method  is  as  follows:  A  frog  is  held 
by  an  assistant  in  such  a  way  that  the  bulbus  oculi  is  tense. 
The  membrana  nictitans  is  then  drawn  back,  and  the  bulb  pene- 
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irated  with  a  catarftCt  knife,  just  as  in  the  operation  for  cata- 
ract, at  the  Umbud  conjujiclivse  next  the  inner  canthns.  TUe 
point  of  the  knife  is  advanced  until  it  approaches  the  limbus 
of  the  opposite  side,  without  puncturing  it,  and  is  then  carried 
outwards  and  upwards,  so  as  to  form  a  flap,  consisting  of  tlie 
upper  half  of  the  cornea*  The  extreme  edge  of  the  flap  must 
then  be  seized  with  the  forceps,  while  the  lower  half  of  the 
cornea  is  cut  away  with  the  aid  of  scissors  curved  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  edge.  The  cornea  is  next  transferred  to  a  drop 
oT  humor  aqueus  (previously  ohtained  by  puncturing  the  oppo- 
site eye)  and  spread  out  on  the  glass  slide  with  the  anterior 
surface  uppermost.  In  order  to  avoid  folds,  it  is  desirable 
to  make  two  or  three  radical  incisions*  The  preparation  is  now 
covered  and  inclosed  in  oil.  If  it  is  desired  to  study  the  mi- 
gratory cells  on  the  warm  stage,  the  preparation  must  of 
course  be  mounted  between  two  cover-glaaseSj  as  before  di- 
rected. 

If  a  cornea  is  thus  prepared  with  great  care,  nothing  is  to 
be  seen  excepting  that  a  few  pale  lines  of  interstitial  substance, 
i*eferable  to  the  anterior  epithelium,  may  be  distinguisbed  where 
the  membraue  in  folded.  No  other  optical  ditferences  can  be 
made  out.  If  the  individual  epithelial  elements  can  he  distin- 
guisbed,  this  affords  proof  that  the  object  has  been  injured  in 
preparation.  Notwithstanding  its  homogeneity^  it  is  possible 
(witli  the  No,  10  immersion  objective  of  Hartnack)  to  find  out 
the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the  cornea  by  means  of  colored 
blood  corpuscles,  pigment,  grannies,  or  retina-elemeuts  which 
may  happen  to  be  in  coutact  with  them.  As  time  goes  on,  the 
interstitial  lines  of  the  anterior  epithelium  come  into  view.  If 
we  then  adjust  the  microscope  so  as  to  bring  into  view  the 
most  superficial  layer  of  the  propria,  a  few  corpuscles  of  more 
or  less  irregular  form  can  be  detected,  each  of  which  consists 
of  almost  hyaline  protoplasm,  and  contains  a  nucleus  of  ir- 
regular form,  apparently  fiuely  granular.  If  one  of  these  cor- 
puscles is  w^atched  carefully,  it  is  seen  that  changes  of  form 
take  place,  both  in  the  protoplasm  and  in  the  nucleus.  The 
corpuscles  throw  tent  processes  and  retract  them,  and  even  per- 
form a  certain  amount  of  locomotion*  The  nuclei  become  con- 
stricted or  compressed,  and  again  resume  their  original  form, 
to  undergo  similar  changes.  By  and  by  similar  corpuscles 
become  visible  in  the  depth  of  the  cornea.  On  the  warm  stage 
the  movements  are  naturally  more  active.  (See  Chapter 
XIVO 

If  a  preparation  is  made  in  humor  aqueuB  of  the  fresh  peri- 
toneum (particularly  the  omentum)  of  the  frog  or  of  a  mammal^ 
or  of  a  septum  of  a  subcutaneous  l^^raph  sac  of  the  former,  in- 
numerable migratory  cells  arc  seen,  especially  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  vessels,  which  present  transitions  between  small 
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pale  corpuscles  and  large  granular  ones,  all  exhibiting  distinct 
amoeboid  movements.  But  the  best  place  for  observing  these 
bodies  is  the  tail  of  the  tadpole.  If  a  portion  of  the  tail  is 
taken  from  the  thin  membranous  part,  and  mounted  in  half 
per  cent,  salt  solution,  migratory  cells  are  to  be  found  every- 
where, consisting  of  finely  granular  protoplasm,  and  displaying 
extremely  active  movements. 

With  reference  to  the  granular  corpuscles  it  is  not  necessary 
to  add  much  to  what  has  already  been  said.  Among  the  I^est 
examples  are  certain  coarsely  granular  elements,  which  occur 
in  the  intermuscular  connective  tissue  of  the  frog.  If  the 
transparent  membrane  whicli  separates  the  muscles  of  the  thigh 
of  the  frogns  spread  out  and  examined  in  an  indifferent  liquid, 
it  is  found  that, besides  active  migratory  cells,  there  are  coarsely 
granular  elements  possessing  oblong  nuclei  of  the  most  various 
forms,  which  move  very  sluggishly.  Perfectly  similar  bodies 
occur  in  the  sheaths  of  large  nerves  of  the  frog.  Another 
situation  for  studying  these  cells  in  great  numbers  is  the  tongue 
of  the  same  animal.  A  living  frog  having  been  secured  in  the 
supine  position,  its  mouth  is  opened  and  the  tongue  is  drawn 
out  by  its  two  cornua.  Thin  shreds  are  then  snipped  from  tlie 
substance  of  the  organ  (the  epithelium  having  been  first  re- 
moved in  the  same  way)  and  covered  in  fresh  serum.  In  a 
preparation  thus  made,  an  immense  number  of  large  coarsel^*^ 
granular  cells  appear,  presenting  the  most  grotesque  forms. 
(See  Fig.  9.) 

Branched  Cells  (Connective  Tissue  Corpuscles). — 
These  bodies  are  flattened  cells,  consisting  of  finely  granular 
protoplasm:  each  contains  a  nucleus,  which  is  also,  for  the 
most  part,  flattened  and  oblong.  They  possess  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  processes;  and  by  these,  which  are  souietimes 
branched,  sometimes  single,  they  are  in  continuity  with  each 
other,  so  as  to  form  a  network.  In  some  connective  tissues 
the  processes  exhibit  a  more  or  less  regular  relation  to  the 
body  of  the  corpuscles ;  in  others,  they  are  so  short  that  the 
corpuscles  are  almost  in  contact  with  each  other,  being  sepa- 
rated by  scarcely  an}'  interstitial  substance.  In  preparations 
made  in  the  way  already  recommended  for  the  demonstration 
of  amoeboid  cells  of  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  of  the 
rabbit,  bodies  are  also  found  which  are  distinguished  from  the 
others  by  their  very  irregular  placoid  form,  greater  size,  and 
hyaline  appearance,  as  well  as  by  the  possession  of  oblong 
nuclei.  These  cells  contain  very  few  granules,  and  those 
mostly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  nucleus.  At  first  sight 
these  placoids  seem  to  have  only  short  projections,  but,  under 
high  powers,  they  are  found  to  possess  numerous  long  hyaline 
radiating  processes. 
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Fixed  Corpuscles  of  the  Cornea.— In  a  coruea  prepared 
in  the  mannor  previously  describetl,  it  is  possible  to  recogiiizi^ 
the  network  of  pale  branched  corpuscles  at  all  depths,  after 
some  time  has  elapsed.  They  may,  however,  be  more  distinctly 
shown  with  the  aid  of  certain  reagents,  particularly  wood 
viuegar,  nitrate  of  silver,  chloride  of  gold,  and  some  other 
metallic  salts.  Of  these,  the  first  is  now  laid  aside  in  favor  of 
the  others.  In  preparations  obtained  by  stripping  off  shreds  of 
a  cornea  (of  the  rabbit  or  frog),  which  has  been  macerated  for 
twenty- four  hours  in  wood  viuegar,  the  corpuscles  are  seen  as 
large  fiattenefd  cells,  consisting  of  graniilous  protoplasm,  com- 
municating with  one  another  by  processes.  If  vertical  sections 
are  made  of  such  a  cornea,  the  cells  seem  to  be  spindie-shaped ; 
but,  if  the  section  Is  made  obliquely,  it  is  found  that  the  cor- 
puscles appear  the  more  flattened  and  the  more  branched,  tlie 
greater  the  obliquity  of  the  section.  This  fact  proves  that  the 
corpuscles  are  flattened  in  planes  parallel  to  the  surface,  and 
that  the  processes  also  stretch  out  in  similar  planes. 

Treatment  of  the  Cornea  ^tritli  Nitrate  of  Silver. — 
Nitrate  of  silver  is  used  both  in  substance  and  in  solution*  lii 
substance  it  may  be  emplo3^ed  in  two  ways  :  a.  The  centre  of 
the  cornea  of  a  frog,  which  is  held  by  an  assistant  in  the 
manner  previously  described,  is  firmly  cauterized  with  a  pointed 
stick  of  lunar  caustic.  One  or  two  drops  of  salt  solution  are 
then  allowed  to  fiow  over  the  cornea  to  decompose  the  excess 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  About  an  hour  afler  the  cauterization, 
the  cornea  is  excised  in  the  manner  directed  in  p.  411,  washed 
in  water  for  several  minutes,  and  the  surface  of  the  slough 
cleansed  by  pencilling  it  lightly  under  water*  In  the  case  of 
the  frog^s  cornea,  the  central  cauterized  part  may  1)e  cut  out 
and  mounted  in  glycerin  at  once;  but  the  rabbit's  cornea  is  so 
thick  that  it  is  necessary  to  split  it  into  layers,  with  the  help 
of  fine  pointed  forceps.  If  the  preparation  has  been  exposed 
to  daylight,  clear  spaces  are  seen  on  a  brown,  yellow,  or  dark 
ground,  which  communicate  with  one  another  by  clear  channels, 
either  branched  or  single*  These  correspond  in  form  and 
configuration  with  the  network  of  corpuscles  above  described. 
This  signifies  that  we  have  before  us,  as  will  be  more  com- 
pletely shown  afterwards,  the  sipaces  which  the  corpuscles 
occupy.  This  network  of  clear  spaces  represents  the  canalicular 
system  (Saflcanakheii  Si/stem)  of  the  cornea :  it  must  not  be 
confused  tvith  Bowman^s  tubes-  h>  The  second  method  of  ap- 
plying the  nitrate  of  silver  in  substance  has  the  advantage 
that  it  shows  the  canalicular  system  in  all  parts  of  the  cornea. 
It  consists  in  first  scraping  the  cornea  of  a  living  frog  or  small 
mammal  with  a  sharp  cataract  knife,  so  as  to  remove  the  epi- 
thelium completely.  After  a  Uttle  practise,  and  provided  the 
bulb  is  properly  fixed  by  an  assistant,  it  is  not  difHcult  to  per- 
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form  ibis  operation  without  injuring  the  substance  of  the  cornea. 
Thereupon  the  caustic  is  two  or  three  times  lightly  rubbed  over 
the  whole  surface,  after  which  the  eye  is  washed  with  saline 
solution,  and  the  animal  is  left  to  itself  for  twent}*^  or  thirty 
minutes.  The  cornea  is  then  excised,  washed  in  ordinary 
water  for  several  minutes,  and  pencilled  with  a  camel-hair 
brush.  The  mode  of  preparation  is  as  before,  care  being  taken 
to  make  one  or  two  radial  incisions,  in  order  that  the  mem- 
brane may  lie  flat  on  the  glass  surface.  After  the  preparation 
has  been  exposed  for  a  few  hours,  the  contrast  between  the 
spaces  and  the  yellowish-brown  interstitial  substance  becomes 
very  obvious. 

[The  endothelium  of  Descemet's  membrane,  with  its  dark 
interstitial  lines,  brownish-yellow  cell  substance,  and  clear 
ovoid  or  lobed  nuclei,  is  well  seen.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  all 
preparations  of  this  kind  must  be  kept  in  the  dark.] 

Similar  results  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  in  solution.  With  this  view  the  epithelium  is  either 
pencilled  off  from  the  anterior  surface  with  warm  water,  or 
scraped  off  as  above  described.  The  cornea  is  then  imme- 
diately excised  and  immersed  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  in 
a  half  to  one  per  cent,  solution.  It  is  then  washed  and  pre- 
pared as  above.  If,  however,  after  washing  the  preparation 
for  a  very  short  time,  it  is  transferred  to  a  ten  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  sodium  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  and  is  then 
again  washed  in  ordinary  water  and  mounted  in  gl3*cerin,  the 
appearance  is  very  different.  We  have  before  us  in  most  parts 
the  canalicular  system  marked  out  by  a  dark  precipitate,  while 
the  interstitial  substance  remains  almost  clear.  In  other  parts 
there  are  gradations  of  staining  between  this  appearance  and 
the  negative  staining  obtained  by  the  ordinary  method. 

Preparation  of  the  Cornea  -with  Chloride  of  Gold. 
— The  fresh  cornea  of  a  frog  or  mammal  is  placed  in  as  much 
half  per  cent,  solution  of  pure  chloride  of  gold  as  is  sufficient 
to  cover  it,  and  left  immersed  until  it  acquires  a  straw-yellow 
color — 2.  e.,  at  most  thirty  minutes.  Thereupon  it  is  trans- 
ferred to  distilled  water,  or  water  slightly  acidulated.  The 
preparation  passes  through  pale  gray,  then  dark  gray,  violet 
gray,  violet  and  reddish,  to  dark  red — the  time  required  for  the 
production  of  the  last-mentioned  color  differing,  c  set  erU  paribus^ 
according  to  the  time  during  which  it  was  immersed,  and  the  in- 
tensity of  the  light.  In  tiie  height  of  summer,  twenty-four 
hours,  or  even  less  time,  is  sufficient ;  but  in  winter  several  days 
are  required,  in  which  case  it  is  preferable  to  use  distilled,  rather 
than  acidulated,  water,  because  the  latter  is  apt  to  produce  too 
much  swelling  of  the  preparation.  From  a  darkly  colored 
cornea  so  prepared,  the  anterior  epithelium  is  removed  by  strip- 
ping it  off  from  the  annulus  conjunctivae  inwards,  with  the  aid 
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of  a  sharp  pointed  forceps-  If  that  of  a  frog,  the  cornea  may 
then  he  motmted  in  jjlycenii  witliont  farther  preparation.  The 
rulibit^s  coniea  must  !>e  prepare<l  as  before  di reeled-  In  this 
way  one  of  ihe  tnost  bt'auliful  preparations  in  tlie  wliole  range 
of  histologj''  is  obtained ♦  The  bodies  and  processes  of  the  cor- 
puscles are  seen  to  consist  of  a  more  or  less  granular  proto- 
plasm of  various  shades  of  Yiolct.  Each  corpuscle  contains  a 
llflttened  oltlong,  welbdefincd  nncleus,  whicli  is  of  a  violet 
folor,  and  ineloses  one  or  two  large,  round,  dark  colored  nu- 
i'leoli.  (Fig.  10*)  Corneas  stained  with  chloride  of  gold  may 
also  be  advantageously  stud  led  by  vertical  sections,  and  by 
sections  parallel  with  tlie  surfnce :  from  such  sections  it  is  easy 
for  any  one  to  sntisfy  himself  that  the  structures  seen  actually 
exist  as  such,  and  are  not  the  products  of  the  mode  of  prepara- 
tion. It  is,  however,  necessary  to  demonstrate  that  the  cana- 
licular network  which  wo  see  with  such  distinctness  in  silver 
]ircp  a  rations,  corresponds  to  and  coincides  with  the  network 
of  branched  corpuscles  displayed  in  gold  preparations,  in  sucli 
a  way  as  to  make  it  certain  that  the  latter  fit  into  and  fill 
out  the  former.  There  are  two  modes  of  (iroof;  a.  A  frog's 
cornea  is  prepared  aud  mounted,  lege  ^r/ig,  on  the  glass  slide 
(Fig*  6),  and  is  then  examined  wntU  a  No,  10  immersion,  objec- 
tive, while  an  induced  current  of  moderate  strength  is  caused 
to  act  upon  it.  After  the  excitation,  the  system  of  branched 
corpuscles  becomes  distinguishable,  and  each  is  seen  to  be 
surrounded  with  a  clear  margin.  After  a  time  this  appearance 
is  lost,  but  can  l>e  reproduced  by  repeating  the  excitation.  It 
admits  of  but  one  interpretation,  viz.,  that  the  protoplasm 
contracts,  under  the  excitation,  in  such  a  way  as  no  longer  to 
fill  out  the  space  in  which  it  is  coutaine*! — again  occupying  it 
as  soon  as  the  contraction  ceases.  6.  A  rablut*s  cornea  is 
gently  rubfjed  with  caustic  until  the  epithelium  is  removed  as 
a  slough.  After  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  a  few  drops  of 
concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  are  placed  on  the 
cornea.  The  eye  is  left  to  itself  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
after  whicli  time  the  cornea  is  shaved  off  with  a  razor,  antl 
steeped  for  tweuty-four  hours  in  water  feebly  acidulated  with 
acetic  acid.  It  is  then  not  difficult  to  prepare  from  the  parch- 
ment-like cornea,  with  sharp  forceps,  thin  lamcHfi3 ;  or  to  make 
thin  sect io us,  in  planes  parallel  with  the  surface,  with  a  raxor* 
In  preparations  of  either  kind  mounted  in  glycerin,  even  when 
examined  with  the  naked  eye,  three  different  colors  maj'  be  dis- 
tinguished. There  are  patches  of  gray  and  others  of  violet: 
and  these  two  are  separated  from  each  other  by  intermediate 
regions  of  a  dull  violet-red.  Under  the  microscope  the  gray 
parts  cxhihit  the  characlerlslic  appearance  of  silver  prepara- 
tions— n  clear  canalicular  system  on  a  yeilowish-brow^n  inter- 
stitial substance-    In  the  violet  parts  the  canalicular  system  is 
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also  clear,  but  the  interstitial  substance  is  violet ;  whereas  in 
the  dull  red  parts,  there  are  bluish  or  dull  red  corpuscles  on  a 
clear  ground.  Both  in  the  first  and  in  the  second,  there  are 
transitions  to  the  intermediate  parts,  t.  e.,  the  nearer  the  part 
observed  is  to  the  edge  of  the  dull  violet-red  parts,  the  more 
possible  is  it  to  make  out  that  the  network  of  protoplasm 
occupies  the  canalicular  system.  It  is  always  possible  to  find 
points  where  the  processes  of  protoplasm  stretch  from  these 
parts  into  clear  canaliculi. 

Branched  Corpuscles  of  the  Tail  of  the  Tadpole. 
— Another  object  in  which  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  the 
branched  corpuscles  is  the  tail  of  the  tadpole.  In  this  organ, 
when  prepared  in  the  fresh  state,  as  above  directed,  a  very 
beautiful  network  of  pale  protoplasm,  in  a  hj-aline  interstitial 
substance,  may  be  demonstrated.  The  network  consists  of 
nucleated  cells,  which  communicate  with  one  another  by  den- 
dritic processes.  It  is  most  dense  near  the  edges  and  toward 
the  tip  of  the  tail.  In  order  to  obtain  preparations  of  this 
structure,  it  is  best  to  place  a  portion  of  the  organ  of  a  tad- 
pole (in  which  the  posterior  extremities  have  begun  to  sprout) 
in  half  per  cent,  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  for  from  thirty 
to  forty  minutes.  The  preparation  having  been  placed  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  distilled  water  and  exposed  to  light,  the 
epithelium  of  one  side  must  be  removed.  For  this  purpose 
the  organ  must  be  fixed  by  a  needle  in  the  middle  line  close  to 
the  cut  end :  the  epithelium,  with  tlie  plexus  of  nerves  and 
bloodvessels  of  one  side,  can  be  stripped  off  with  the  fine- 
pointed  forceps  in  the  form  of  a  membrane — a  process  which 
is  much  facilitated  by  first  placing  the  preparation  for  fifteen 
minutes  in  absolute  alcohol.  Tlie  separated  structures  arc 
then  covered  in  glycerin.  Such  preparations  are  of  great 
value,  serving  not  merely  for  the  demonstration  of  the  cells 
with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  but  also,  as  will  be  seen, 
for  the  study  of  the  structure  and  development  of  the  capil- 
lary bloodvessels,  of  the  most  minute  nerve  fibres,  and  the 
relation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  to  the  connective  tissue 
elements.  The  description  and  mode  of  demonstration  of  the 
branched  cells  of  the  serous  membranes  will  be  given  in  the 
chapter  on  the  lymphatic  system,  in  connection  with  which 
they  are  of  most  importance. 

Branched  Corpuscles  of  the  Skin.— In  order  to  de- 
monstrate the  branched  cells  of  the  cutis  (or  of  the  mucosa), 
it  is  best  to  snip  off  folds  or  ribands  from  the  fresh  structure 
with  the  curved  scissors.  These  are  placed  in  half  per  cent, 
solution  of  chloride  of  gold  until  they  acquire  a  distinctly 
yellow  tinge.  They  are  then  transferred  into  distilled  water 
until  they  are  tinged  dark  violet  and  finally  hardened  in  ordi- 
nary alcohol.     Sections  must  then  be  made  parallel  to  the 
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surface  and  covered  in  glycerin.  Sections  in  this  direction 
are  prefeiable,  because  the  branclnng  of  the  cells  and  their 
mode  of  communication  cannot  be  so  well  seen  in  others. 
We  sltllU  return  to  these  siihsequentlj^  In  the  memb7*ana 
niciitmis  of  the  frog  there  occur  networks  of  large,  coarsely 
granulated  cells,  containing  flattened  oblong  nuclei,  and  with 
branches  which  run  for  the  most  part  parallel  with  the  surface- 
This  structure  must  be  prepared  with  chloride  of  gold  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  the  cornea. 

Pigment  Cells, — ^These  are  closely  related  to  the  fixed 
cells  now  under  consideration.  They  are  more  or  less 
branched  corpuscles,  whieJi  are  sometimes  isolated,  sometimes 
form  a  network*  They  are,  in  general,  larger  than  the  ordi- 
nary connective  tissue  corpuscles.  Each  contains  an  oblong 
clear  nucleus,  while  both  their  bodies  and  processes  are  beset 
with  pigment  grauutes.  In  mammalia  they  are  found,  as  is 
well  known,  especially  In  the  skin,  and  in  the  sclerotic,  ins, 
and  choroid*  In  the  lower  vertebrates,  e-f/,,  in  the  frog,  thej- 
are  very  nnmerons,  not  on!y  in  the  skin,  but  in  the  peritoneum, 
and  in  several  raucous  membranes.  Pigment  ceils  can  bo 
made  to  retract  their  pigmented  processes  when  stimulated 
either  mech an ica Uy,  chemically,  or  electrically,  as  well  as 
under  the  inOueuce  of  liglit*  Let  ns  examine  tliem  (a)  in  the 
web,  (b)  in  tlie  mesentery  of  the  frog,  (c)  in  the  tail  of  the 
tadpole,  and  {d)  in  the  choroid  of  a  m animal,  (a)  A  common 
frog  (B*  iemporarin)  is  secured  on  a  plate  similar  to  that 
shown  in  Fig,  11,  and  tlie  toes  are  extended  by  ligatures  at- 
tached to  their  tips.  With  this  view,  the  hole  0  is  surrounded 
by  five  or  six  small  perforations  into  which  wooden  pins  can 
be  stuck  j  the  ends  of  the  ligatures  are  drawn  through  the 
holes  and  fastened  with  the  pins.  In  those  parts  of  the  web, 
whjeii  Bppear  to  the  naked  eye  daik,  it  is  seen,  feven  with  a 
linear  magnification  of  100,  that  the  pigment  cells  arc  con- 
nected by  an  extraordinary  number  of  flue  dark  processes 
which  are  either  peuicilUatcd  or  dendritic.  Often  the  distinc- 
tion between  body  and  process  is  not  marked  j  it  looks  rather 
as  if  the  wliole  network  were  made  up  of  processes.  In  other 
parts,  which  are  not  so  dark  to  the  naked  eye,  groups  of 
pigment  cells  are  found  in  which  the  bodies  are  round  or 
oblong,  and  the  processes  broader  and  less  numerous — the 
latter  being  either  in  con ti unity  with  those  of  neighboring 
corpuscles,  or  broken  off  abruptly'  b^*  a  gnawed  edge.  The 
pigment  grannies  do  not  extend  to  the  end  of  these  broad 
processes  \  so  that  it  is  possible  to  see  that  the  substance  in 
whicij  ti»ey  are  embedded  is  hyaline. 

If  the  dark  parts  are  touched  once  or  twice  with  a  camel-hair 
pencil  (especially  if  it  has  been  dipped  in  oil  of  turpentine), 
the  processes  are  gradually  retracted,  while,  pari  passu,  the 
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skill  becomes  visibly  paler.  On  resuming  the  observation,  after 
the  lapse  of  one  or  two  hours,  it  is  found  that  the  pigmented 
network  is  as  dense,  and  the  processes  are  as  numerous,  as  at 
the  beginning  of  the  observation.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  the  projection  of  the  processes  is  much  accelerated  by 
the  application  of  a  drop  of  croton  oil,  with  the  aid  of  a 
capillary  pipette,  to  the  irritated  part.  In  certain  places 
where  the  cells  are  not  entirely  black,  but  have  a  more  or  less 
yellowish-brown  color,  and  possess  only  a  few  stumpy  pro- 
cesses, these  last  undergo  spontaneous  changes  of  form  as 
regards  length  and  thickness.  When  the  web  is  irritated, 
these,  like  the  others,  retract  their  processes  altogether.  If 
the  circulation  is  arrested  by  placing  a  ligature  around  the 
leg,  the  pigment  cells  on  the  same  side  acquire  a  brighter 
color — the  dull  brownish-yellow  tint  returning  with  the  resto- 
ration of  the  circulation. 

In  the  tail  of  the  tadpole  the  pigment  cells  in  several  respects 
resemble  the  ordinary  branched  cells.  The  most  superficial 
extend  themselves  by  their  processes  between  the  epithelial 
cells.  In  the  tadpole  of  the  toad,  which  is  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  frog  by  the  breadth  and  shortness  of  the  tail,  they 
are  spindle-shaped,  and  form  by  their  processes  a  tolerably 
regular  lattice-work,  with  nearly  rectangular  spaces,  which  is 
uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  tissue  ;  immediately  un- 
derneath the  epithelium,  however,  there  are  some  cells,  the 
mode  of  branching  of  which  is  dendritic.  In  fresh  prepara- 
tions, or  in  preparations  with  chloride  of  gold,  of  the  mesen- 
tery of  the  frog,  a  greater  or  less  number  of  pigment  cells  are 
seen  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  large  bloodvessels, 
and  especially  the  arteries,  and  often  form  a  complete  sheath 
around  them.  Isolated  pigment  cells  occur  also  elsewhercx  in 
the  tissue.  With  high  powers  (No.  10  immersion)  and  with 
dilute  acetic  acid,  it  is  possible  to  make  out  in  fresh  prepara- 
tions of  the  nictitating  membrane  and  mesentery  that  the 
whole  cell  is  not  pigmented,  the  pigment  being  confined  to 
certain  parts  of  the  body  and  to  the  axes  of  some  of  the  pro- 
cesses. In  mammalia,  the  most  varied  forms  of  pigment  cells 
occur  in  the  choroid  and  sclerotic,  from  the  irregularly  formed 
cells  with  slight  knob-shaped  projections  containing  coarse 
pigment  granules,  to  cells  with  regular  dendritic  branching 
and  fine  granules. 

Pat  Cells. — Fat  cells  are  distinguished  from  ordinary 
branched  connective  tissue  corpuscles  mainly  by  the  fact  that 
the}'  contain  drops  of  fat.  When  an  ordinary  branched  cell 
undergoes  conversion  into  a  fat  cell,  the  change  commences 
by  the  appearance  of  small  droplets  in  the  protoplasm.  By 
the  confluence  of  these  with  each  other  a  larger  drop  is  formed. 
As  this  increases,  the  protoplasm  of  the  corpuscles  is  dis- 
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tcntled  more  and  more,  until  it  farms  aroaiul  the  globule  a 
tliin  investmeiit,  iti  wUich  lies  the  clear  oblong  nucleus.  In 
well-developed  fat  eells,  which  usually  lie  together  in  groups^ 
it  is  not  possible  to  observe  processes*  Thej  ratlier  resemble 
closely  packed  globular  structnres. 

Transition  Forms  bet^^reen  Connective  Tissue 
Corpusoles  and  Fat  Cells. — if,  in  a  rabbit,  the  sktn  and 
subcutaneous  tissue  are  divided  over  the  inner  (anterior)  third 
of  the  infra-orbital  edge,  and  the  thin  membrane  which  stretches 
over  the  infra-orbital  fossa  is  severed,  it  is  easy  to  remove, 
along  with  the  glandula  infraarhilalis,  a  gelatinous  hyaline 
mass.  If,  from  this  mass,  a  very  thin  portion  is  snipped  off 
and  placed  in  a  drop  of  fresh  serum  on  a  glass  slide  and 
covered,  it  is  easy  to  distiuguish,  among  the  ordinary  branched 
cells,  others  which  are  larger  an<i  coutaiu  globules  of  fat.  All 
transitions  may  be  seen  between  those  which  contain  one  or 
two  small  droplets  and  those  which  are  completely  distended. 
These  structures  will  be  referred  to  again,  under  another 
heading.  Fat  cells  ai'e,  as  a  rule,  collected  in  masses  around 
bloodvessels. 

Tendon  Cells. — The  cella  of  mature  tendon  tissue  do  not 
essentially  differ  from  those  of  ordinary  connective  tissue* 
Like  them,  they  are  oblate  branched  masses  of  protoplasm, 
which  are  in  communication  with  one  another  by  their  pro* 
cesses.  They  are  not,  however,  flat,  but  curve  themselves  in 
conformity  with  the  surfaces  of  tlie  individual  bundles  to 
which  thc5'  are  applied.  In  order  to  study  them,  the  best 
material  is  afforded  by  the  tail-tendons  both  of  young  and  full- 
grown  rats  or  of  rabbits,  which  can  he  examined  either  in  the 
fresh  state  in  serum,  or  by  steeping  them  for  a  few  minutes  in 
silver  solution,  ailer  they  have  been  first  pencilled  with  a 
camel-hair  brush  dipped  in  fresh  serum.  Another  material 
wiiich  may  be  used  is  the  centrum  iendineum  of  the  diaphragm. 
In  very  young  animals  the  caudal  tendons  present  a  peculiar 
arrangement.  If  the  tail  of  a  very  young  rat  is  amputated^ 
and  the  tip  torn  asniuler  from  the  cut  end,  a  great  number  of 
isolated  lengths  of  tention  are  obtained,  of  almost  microscopic 
tenuity.  These  may  be  at  once  separated,  and  covered  in  very 
dibite  acetic  acid.  Such  a  preparation  shows,  between  the  in- 
dividual bundles,  chains  of  apparently  quadrangular  masses 
of  protoplasm,  each  containing  a  roundish  nneleus.  These 
chains  alternate  in  position  with  the  bundles.  If,  however,  a 
single  cylindrical  bundle  of  fibrils  is  separated,  it  is  seen  that 
it  possesses  an  envelope  of  granulous  protoplasm,  which  ex- 
tends along  one  side  of  the  bundle,  covering  nearly  half  of  Its 
circumference  ;  in  this  envelope  nuclei  lie  arranged  in  linear 
series.  If  the  preparations  are  treated  with  stronger  acetic 
acid,  the  protoplasm  between  the  nnclet  exhibits  cross  lines  of 
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interstitial  substance.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  sheath  of 
protoplasm  with  which  nearly  the  half  of  each  individual 
bundle  is  surrounded  consists  of  a  series  of  hollow  half-C3*lin- 
ders  with  their  ends  in  apposition.  To  preserve  the  prepara- 
tions above  referred  to,  the  fresh  tendon  should  be  placed  for 
a  very  short  time  in  acidulated  water,  until  it  begins  to  swell 
just  perceptibl}' ;  it  is  then  to  be  transferred  to  half  per  cent, 
solution  of  chloride  of  gold  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and 
washed  in  distilled  water  till  it  acquires  a  rich  color,  and  then 
to  be  mounted  in  gl3'ccrin.  In  cross  sections  through  3'oung 
tendons  of  the  rat  or  rabbit,  in  consequence  of  the  anatomical 
facts  already  stated,  the  bundles  look  as  if  they  were  contained 
in  the  meshes  of  a  network  of  protoplasm,  with  nuclei  at  the 
nodes.  Such  sections  may  be  best  prepared  from  the  caudal 
tendons,  or  from  the  T.  Achilles  treated  with  gold  and  then 
hardened  in  common  alcohol. 

Adenoid  Tissue. — It  remains  to  describe  the  so-called 
adenoid  tissue.  By  this  term  is  understood  a  dense  reticulum 
of  branched  cells,  the  processes  of  which  are  short  but  of  great 
delicacy.  The  j'ounger  the  individual,  the  more  the  material 
of  which  the  reticulum  is  composed  possesses  the  character 
of  })rotoplasm  ;  the  older,  the  more  homogeneous  the  processes 
appear,  and  the  smaller  the  quantity  of  protoplasm  at  tlie  nodes, 
which  correspond  to  the  bodies  of  the  cells.  Thei^e  are  great 
differences  between  the  several  forms  of  adenoid  tissue,  which 
it  will  be  most  advantageous  to  study  in  connection  with  the 
tissues  in  which  they  are  respectively  met  with,  e,  g,,  lymphatic 
glands,  intestinal  mucosa,  etc.  The  best  objects  for  study  are 
the  mesenteric  glands  or  tlie  thymus  of  the  calf,  and  the  lym- 
pliatic  follicle  of  the  intestine  of  the  rabbit.  These  must  be 
hardened  in  Miiller's  fluid  or  in  diluted  alcohol.  As  soon  as 
the  tissue  has  become  firm  enough,  thin  sections  are  prepared, 
which  are  agitated  with  water  in  a  test  tube,  until  they  present 
the  appearance  of  a  reticular  membrane.  They  are  then  covered 
in  glycerin,  with  or  without  previous  staining.  For  more 
minute  descriptions,  see  Chapter  VI. 

Development  of  Conneetive  Tissue. — Fibrous  connec- 
tive tissue  is  developed  from  cells  in  two  ways,  as  follows ; — 

At  a  certain  stage  of  embryonal  life,  those  organs  which,  at 
birth  and  in  the  adult  consist  of  fibrous  tissue,  are  composed 
exolusivel}'  of  embryonal  cells.  As  development  proceeds, 
these  cells,  which  are  originall}'  roundish,  are  either  transformed 
into  a  network  of  branched  cells,  or  lengthened  out,  so  as  to 
form  bundles  of  spindle-shaped  cells.  At  first  both  the  bodies 
and  processes  of  the  cells,  wiiethcr  branched  or  spindle-shaped, 
consist  of  granulous  protoplasm.  The  protoplasm  subse- 
quentl}''  undergoes  a  process  of  splitting,  by  which  it  is  trans- 
formed into  fibrils.     This  change  commences  in  the  processes, 
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progressing  towards  the  body.  Tho  fibrils  are  united  to  one 
anotlier  by  aa  interfibrillar  substance,  Tvhiiili,  at  first  granular^ 
afterwards  becoraes  homogeneous.  In  this  way  the  network  of 
bran  died  cells  is  transformed  into  fine  fibres,  arranged  in  a 
mesh  work  ;  while  the  spindie-shaped  cells  are  converted  into 
eotlections  of  fibres,  running  in  parallel  bundles.  A  third  mode 
consists  in  the  transformation  of  isolated  spindle  or  branehed 
cells,  which,  according  to  the  number  of  their  simple  or  divided 
processes,  split  into  a  corresponding  number  of  bundles  of  fi- 
bres. For  the  study  of  the  process  it  is  best  to  employ  the 
umbilical  cord,  the  skin,  tendons,  or  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth  or  bladder  of  young  embryos  of  mau  or  animals. 
The  parts  in  question  should  be  kept  for  some  time  in  sherry- 
yellow  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  after  which  the  tissues 
may  be  prepared  by  teasing  in  a  drop  of  the  solution  or  in 
wntci'.  It  ts  also  desirable,  especially  as  regards  tendons,  skin, 
and  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  to  make  thin  sections, 
after  hardening  in  solutions  of  chromic  acid  or  cbromates.^ — 
A  splendid  object  is  to  be  found  in  the  abundant  gelatinous 
substance  which  covers  the  inter ual  surface  of  the  gravid 
uterus  of  the  sow,  and  extends  from  thence  over  the  external 
surface  of  the  memliraues  of  the  ovum.  If  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  this  substance  is  placed  in  salt  solution  on  a  glass 
slide,  and  covered  without  any  further  preparation,  very  re- 
markable forma  of  large  branched  or  spindle-shaped  cells  are 
seen,  which  consist  of  evenlj^  granular  protoplasm,  and  con- 
tain ronndish  or  oblong  sharply  defined  nuclei.  The  branches 
are  otten  so  large  as  to  stretch  over  the  whole  field  (No.  8 
Ilartuack),  and  they  may  be  seen  to  split  out  at  their  ends 
into  sheaves  of  the  most  delicate  fibrils.  From  the  abundant 
submucous  spongy  tissue  of  the  gravid  uterus  of  the  same 
animal, iustructive  preparations  maybe  obtained  (by  stripping 
off  fine  portions  witli  the  curved  scissors),  which  merely  re- 
quire to  be  spread  out  with  needles  in  salt  solution p  If  tlie 
pitjparation  is  to  be  kept,  it  may  be  placed  in  bichromate  of 
potash  and  afterwards  transTerred  to  glycerin.  In  the  gela- 
tinous substance  previously  descri})cd  as  found  in  the  infra- 
orbital fossa  of  the  rabbit,  isolated  delicate  wavy  bundles  of 
connective  tissue  occur,  which,  after  a  shorter  or  longer  course, 
is  seen  to  be  in  close  relation  with  processes  of  slender  pale 
cells  which  eoutain  round  nuclei. 

Hyaline  Cartilage. — For  the  study  of  hyaline  cartilage,  the 
episternum  of  the  frog  and  the  thin  expansion  of  the  shoulder- 
girdle  of  the  newt  are  good  objects.  If  the  thin  part  of  either 
of  these  is  prepared  in  half  per  cent,  saline  solution  or  in  serum, 
after  the  perichondrium  has  been  carefully  separated  with  the 
aid  of  the  sharp  forceps,  the  oblong  or  spherical  cartilage  cells 
are  seen  embedded  in  a  hyaline  or  finely  granular  matrix.    The 
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edges  of  the  cells  are  sharply  defined,  their  substance  is  clear, 
or  beset  with  a  very  few  granules,  their  nuclei  are  also  some- 
what granulous.  At  all  depths  the  intercellular  substance 
(ground  substance  or  matrix)  can  be  seen,  under  high  powera, 
to  be  divided  into  territories,  each  corresponding  to  a  cell.  So 
long  as  the  preparation  is  fresh,  most  of  the  cells  completely 
fill  the  cavities  which  they  occupy  in  the  matrix ;  these  cavi- 
ties are  termed  capsules.  Only  here  and  there  can  a  clear 
space  be  distinguished  between  tlie  external  surface  of  the  cell 
and  the  wall  of  the  capsule.  For  the  most  part  each  cell 
contains  a  single  nucleus;  there  are,  however,  some  which 
contain  two  nuclei.  In  the  middle  part  of  the  preparation 
they  are  found  either  singly  and  at  equal  distances  from  each 
other,  or  in  pairs,  i.  e.,  two  in  one  capsule,  united  by  straight 
lines  of  contact.  Occasionally  two  cells  are  seen  placed 
together  in  the  same  relative  position  to  each  other  as  the  two 
inclosed  in  the  same  capsule,  but  separated  by  a  septum  of 
ground  substance,  so  that  each  is  inclosed  in  its  own  cavity. 
If,  for  the  indifferent  fluid,  we  substitute  distilled  water,  the 
cartilage  cells  separate  themselves  from  the  internal  surface  of 
the  cavity,  while  their  protoplasm  becomes  turbid.  If  the 
cartilage  of  the  newt  is  subjected  to  the  induction  current  in 
the  manner  already  described,  a  sudden  shrinking  of  the  cell 
results,  in  consequence  of  which  it  assumes  a  coarsely  granular 
appearance,  and  a  nodulated  form,  while  the  nucleus  becomes 
invisible.  This  condition  is  permanent,  the  cell  never  resum- 
ing its  former  appearance;  in  some,  however,  the  nucleus 
becomes  more  or  less  invisible.  A  perfectl}^  similar  change  is 
produced  by  the  addition  of  dilute  acetic  acid.  In  many  parts 
of  the  preparation,  especially  near  the  margin,  where  the 
cartilage  cells  are  closely  packed,  the  change  does  not  take 
place.  The  cells  become  more  transparent,  while  their  edges 
and  those  of  the  nuclei  become  more  sharply  defined. 

Sections  can  be  easily  made  of  cartilage  in  the  recent  state, 
and  can  then  be  examined  in  an  indifferent  liquid.  The  con- 
dyles of  the  tibia  or  femur  of  a  frog  or  mammal  may  be  used 
or  the  costal  cartilages  of  the  latter.  The  greatest  variety  is 
found  in  different  cartilages,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
cartilage,  in  respect  of  the  number  and  size  of  the  cells.  For 
making  permanent  preparations  of  cartilage,  the  chloride  of 
gold  method  is  better  than  any  other.  Thin  fresh  sections  of 
cartilage  are  placed  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  a  half  per 
cent,  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  exposed  to  light  in  distilled 
water  for  twenty-four  hours  or  more,  and  then  mounted  in 
glycerine.  The  matrix  remains  clear,  or  is  only  very  slightly 
stained  violet,  while  the  corpuscles  display  all  transitions  of 
color  between  violet,  violet-red,  and  dark  red.  The  nuclei  are 
usually  brightly   stained,   of  a   reddish   tint.      The   method 
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progressing  towards  the  body.  The  fibrils  are  united  to  one 
another  bj  an  interfibrillar  stibstanuo,  ivhich,  at  first  granular^ 
afterwards  becomes  homogeneoiis.  In  this  way  the  network  of 
braiiclied  cells  is  transformed  into  fine  fibres,  arranged  in  a 
lueslivvork  ;  wbile  the  spindle-shaped  cells  are  converted  into 
collections  of  fibres^  ninning  in  parallel  bundles.  A  thh'd  mode 
consists  in  the  trans  form  at  ion  of  isolated  spindle  or  branched 
cells,  which,  according  to  tlie  number  of  tlieir  simple  or  divided 
processes,  split  into  a  corresponding  nnmher  of  bundles  of  fi- 
bres* For  the  studj  of  the  process  it  is  best  to  employ  tlie 
umbilical  cord,  the  skin,  tendons,  or  the  mucouB  membrane  of 
the  mouth  or  bladder  of  young  embryos  of  man  or  animals. 
The  parts  in  question  should  he  kept  for  some  time  in  sherry- 
yellow  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  after  which  the  tissues 
may  be  prepared  by  teasing  in  a  drop  of  the  solution  or  in 
water.  It  is  also  desirable,  especially  as  regards  tendons,  skin, 
and  mucous  membrane  of  tlse  bladder,  to  make  thin  sections, 
alter  hardening  in  solutions  of  chromic  acid  or  chromates — 
A  splendid  object  is  to  he  found  in  the  abundant  gelatinous 
substance  which  covers  the  internal  surface  of  tlie  gravid 
uterus  of  the  sow*  and  extends  from  thence  over  the  extern  al 
surface  of  the  membranes  of  the  ovum*  If  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  this  substance  is  placed  in  salt  solution  on  a  glaas 
slide,  and  covered  without  any  further  preparation,  veiy  re- 
markable forms  of  large  branched  or  spindle-shaped  cells  are 
seen,  which  consist  of  evenl}^  granular  protoplasm,  and  con- 
tain roundish  or  oblong  sharply  defijied  nuclei.  The  branches 
are  oltcn  so  large  as  to  stretch  over  the  whole  field  (No.  8 
Hartnack),  and  they  may  be  seen  to  split  out  at  their  ends 
into  sheaves  of  the  most  delicate  fibrils.  Prom  the  abundant 
submucous  spongy  tissue  of  the  gravid  uterus  of  the  same 
animal,  instructive  preparations  may  lie  obtained  (by  strip|>ing 
oif  flue  portions  w^ith  tlie  curved  scissors),  which  merely  re- 
quire to  be  spread  out  with  needles  in  salt  solution.  If  the 
preparation  is  to  be  kept,  It  may  be  placed  iu  bichromate  of 
potash  and  afterw^artls  transferred  to  glycerin.  In  the  gela» 
tinous  substance  previously  described  as  found  in  the  infra- 
orbital fossa  of  the  rabbit,  isolated  delicate  wavy  bundles  of 
connective  tissue  occur,  which,  after  a  shorter  or  longer  course, 
is  aeen  to  be  in  close  relation  with  processes  of  slender  pale 
cells  which  contain  round  nuclei* 

Hyaline  Cartilage.— For  the  study  of  hyaline  cartilage,  the 
episternum  of  the  frog  and  the  thin  expansion  of  the  shoulder- 
girdle  of  the  newt  are  good  objects.  If  the  thin  part  of  citlier 
of  these  is  prepared  in  half  per  cent,  saline  solution  or  in  serum, 
after  the  perichondrium  has  been  carefully  separated  with  the 
aid  of  the  sharp  forceps,  the  oblong  or  spherical  cartilage  cells 
are  seen  embedded  in  a  hyaline  or  finely  granular  matrix*    The 
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edges  of  the  cells  are  sharply  defined,  their  substance  is  clear, 
or  beset  with  a  very  few  granules,  their  nuclei  are  also  some- 
what granulous.  At  all  depths  the  intercellular  substance 
(ground  substance  or  matrix)  can  be  seen,  under  high  powera, 
to  be  divided  into  territories,  each  corresponding  to  a  cell.  So 
long  as  the  preparation  is  fresh,  most  of  the  cells  completely 
fill  the  cavities  which  they  occupy  in  the  matrix ;  these  cavi- 
ties are  termed  capsules.  Only  here  and  there  can  a  clear 
space  be  distinguished  between  the  external  surface  of  the  cell 
and  the  wall  of  the  capsule.  For  the  most  part  each  cell 
contains  a  single  nucleus ;  there  are,  however,  some  which 
contain  two  nuclei.  In  the  middle  part  of  the  preparation 
they  are  found  either  singly  and  at  equal  distances  from  each 
other,  or  in  pairs,  i,  e.,  two  in  one  capsule,  united  by  straight 
lines  of  contact.  Occasionally  two  cells  are  seen  placed 
together  in  the  same  relative  position  to  each  other  as  the  two 
inclosed  in  the  same  capsule,  but  separated  by  a  septum  of 
ground  substance,  so  that  each  is  inclosed  in  its  own  cavity. 
If,  for  the  indifferent  fluid,  we  substitute  distilled  water,  the 
cartilage  colls  separate  themselves  from  the  internal  surface  of 
the  cavity,  while  their  protoplasm  becomes  turbid.  If  the 
cartilage  of  the  newt  is  subjected  to  the  induction  current  in 
the  manner  already  described,  a  sudden  shrinking  of  the  cell 
results,  in  consequence  of  which  it  assumes  a  coarsely  granular 
appearance,  and  a  nodulated  form,  while  the  nucleus  becomes 
invisible.  This  condition  is  permanent,  the  cell  never  resum- 
ing its  former  appearance;  in  some,  however,  the  nucleus 
becomes  more  or  less  invisible.  A  perfectly  similar  change  is 
produced  by  the  addition  of  dilute  acetic  acid.  In  many  parts 
of  the  preparation,  especially  near  the  margin,  where  the 
cartilage  cells  are  closely  packed,  the  change  does  not  take 
place.  The  cells  become  more  transparent,  while  their  edges 
and  those  of  the  nuclei  become  more  sharply  defined. 

Sections  can  be  easily  made  of  cartilage  in  the  recent  state, 
and  can  then  be  examined  in  an  indifierent  liquid.  The  con- 
dyles of  the  tibia  or  femur  of  a  frog  or  mammal  may  be  used 
or  the  costal  cartilages  of  the  latter.  The  greatest  variety  is 
found  in  difi'erent  cartilages,  and  in  dificrent  parts  of  the  same 
cartilage,  in  respect  of  the  number  and  size  of  the  cells.  For 
making  permanent  preparations  of  cartilage,  the  chloride  of 
gold  method  is  better  than  any  other.  Thin  fresh  sections  of 
cartilage  are  placed  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  a  half  per 
cent,  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  exposed  to  light  in  distilled 
water  for  twenty-four  hours  or  more,  and  then  mounted  in 
glycerine.  The  matrix  remains  clear,  or  is  only  very  slightly 
htaincd  violet,  while  the  corpuscles  display  all  transitions  of 
color  between  violet,  violet-red,  and  dark  red.  The  nuclei  are 
usually   brightly   stained,   of  a   reddish   tint.     The   method 
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formerly  usecl,  which  consisted  in  staining  sections  of  cartilage, 
previously  steeped  in  chromic  acid  solution,  may  be  dispensed 
wit!i ;  tlie  plao  aliove  recommended  possessing  the  great  ad- 
vantage over  it,  that  the  cartilage  cells  retain  their  natuj-a! 
form  completely.  Before  leaving  hyaline  cartilage  a  word 
must  1>D  said  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  cells  in  the  carti 
lages  which  occupy  the  centre  of  the  epiphysis  of  the  tibia  ol 
the  frog.  If  the  tibia  of  a  frog  is  enucleated  from  the  knee- 
joint,  and  sections  are  made  at  right  angles  to  tlie  axis  of  the 
bone  through  the  condyles,  these  exhibit  concentric  layers, 
arranged  around  two  centres  corresponding  to  the  two  con* 
dyles.  Proceeding  from  without  inwards,  we  have  first  articu- 
lar cartilage,  then  an  external  periosteum,  a  ring  of  bone,  an 
internal  periosteum,  and,  finally,  a  nucleus  of  cartilage  on 
either  side,  one  corresponding  to  each  condyle.  These  two 
cartilages  are  hyaline,  but  each  cell  constitutes  a  rigid  lamina, 
which  is  separated  from  its  neighbors  by  little  or  no  matrix. 
Towards  the  diaphyses  each  nucleus  tapers  away  gradtmll3"  \ 
and,  in  its  lower  part  there  is  a  cavity  which  is  continuous 
with  the  medullary  cavity  of  the  diaplij'sis,  and  contains  a 
little  liquid.  The  cells  are  here  more  separated  from  each 
other  than  they  are  towards  the  condyles;  but,  immediately 
round  the  cavity,  they  are  more  densely  arranged,  arc  roundish 
in  form,  and  look  like  lymph  corpuscles,  consisting  of  finely 
granular  protoplasm. 

In  embryonal  rarliiagtr^  the  spindle-sbapcd  or  stellate  branch- 
ed cartilage  cells,  which  consist  of  granular  protoplasm,  and 
possess  spheroidal  nuclei,  are  crowded  together  in  a  hyaline 
substance,  penetrated  throughout  by  liloodvesscls  {e.  g.^  in  the 
patella  or  head  of  the  femur  of  the  human  foetus).  In  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  tlie  vessels  they  possess  more  or 
less  the  form  of  ordinary  cartilage  cells.  They  may  be 
prepared  for  observation  in  the  same  way  as  the  others. 

Yello'W  Cartilage  <)ilTers  from  hyaline  in  the  fact  that  its 
matrix  consists  of  a  netvvork  of  elastic  fibres,  in  which  there 
are  cavities  occupied  by  cartilage  cells,  either  isolated  or  In 
groups.  These  are  sometimes  surrounded  by  a  certain  quan- 
tity  of  hyaline  substance.  The  best  objects  for  the  study  of 
this  tissue  are  the  epiglottis  and  the  cartilage  of  the  external 
ear ;  these  may  be  examined  fresh  or  in  chloride  of  gold.  In 
a  dd  i  1 10  n  to  t  h  e  se  fon  n  s ,  t  li  e  ao-c  a  1  le  d  pa  re  n  chy  mato  u  a  ca  ri  ilage 
must  bo  mentioned ;  i  f.,  cartilage  without  matrix.  This 
occurs  in  the  embryoiml  chorda  domalis^  and  in  the  lendo 
A vh Hit ' 8  o f  the  frog.  W^ c  ha vc  al reail}*  st u died  a n  e xam pie  o f 
it  in  the  nucleus  cartihige  of  the  epiphyses  of  the  frog-s  tibia- 

Fibro-Cartilage. — in  fibro*cartilage  the  structural  ele- 
ments of  carl  i  hi  go  are  iJiter  mixed  with  gelatigciious  tissue^  as 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  insertions  of  tendons  into  bouoa,  m 
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cartilages  of  the  symphyses,  etc.  The  mode  of  preparation  is 
the  same. 

Bone. — In  the  investigation  of  the  structure  of  bone,  one 
of  two  courses  may  be  followed,  according  ns  we  have  in  view 
the  bony  framework,  t.  e.,  the  bone  substance  proper,  or  the 
soft  parts,  viz.,  the  periosteum,  medulla,  bloodvessels,  and 
nerves.  The  bone  substance  proper  may  be  studied  satisfac- 
torily by  means  of  thin  sections,  for  the  preparation  of  which 
the  method  is  as  follows :  A  human  long  bone,  a  vertebra,  or 
one  of  the  flat  bones  of  the.^kuU,  is  cleared  of  the  soft  parts 
and  dried.  The  bone  is  then  fixed  in  a  vise,  and  thin  lamellse 
are  cut  in  various  directions  with  the  aid  of  a  fine  saw.  These 
are  rubbed  down  with  moist  emery  powdered  on  a  ground- 
glass  plate,  against  which  they  are  pressed  either  witli  the 
finger  alone,  or  with  a  bit  of  cork,  or  with  a  second  glass 
plate,  until  they  are  extremely  fine.  Having  been  polisiied 
on  a  wet  hone,  they  are  washed  in  water  and  pencilled  with  a 
camel-hair  brush,  in  oixler  to  get  rid  of  adhering  dirt.  They 
must  next  be  dried  and  placed  under  a  cover-glass,  either 
without  the  addition  of  any  liquid,  or  in  glycerin.  As  ex- 
amples, transverse  and  longitudinal  sections  of  a  human 
radius  may  be  taken.  In  the  one,  the  Haversian  canals  are 
seen  cut  across ;  in  the  other,  they  appear  as  broad  channels, 
which  communicate  with  each  other  by  cross  channels,  the 
latter  running  obliquely  or  at  right  angles  to  the  former. 

The  clear  ground  substance  consists  of  lamellre  arranged 
concentrically  around  the  Haversian  canals  (primar}'  lamellae), 
and  secondary  lamellae,  which  run  longitudinally  in  various 
planes,  occupying  the  spaces  which  are  left  between  contiguous 
S3'Stems  of  concentric  lamellae.  The  lamellse  contain  an  im- 
mense number  of  dark  cavities  (lacunas)  at  equal  distances 
from  each  other,  which,  as  longitudinal  sections  show,  are  of 
elliptical  form.  These  communicate  with  each  other  by  dark, 
somewhat  convoluted  canaliculi,  many  of  whicli  run  in  the 
same  laj'er,  but  many  also  in  such  a  direction  as  to  form  com- 
munications between  one  lamella  and  the  next.  In  dry  prepa- 
rations, the  whole  system  of  lacunae  and  canaliculi  is  filled 
with  air.  We  shall  see  afterwards  that  in  the  living  state  they 
contain  protoplasmic  branching  cells. 

A  second  method  of  preparing  bone  is  that  of  maceration. 
A  fresh  bone  is  separated  from  the  surrounding  muscles  and 
placed  in  a  large  quantity  of  a  quarter  to  half  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  chromic  acid,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid 
have  been  added.  The  bone  acquires  a  consistence  suitable 
for  the  preparation  of  sections  with  the  razor  in  from  a  week 
to  a  fortnight,  according  to  its  size.  If  too  soft,  it  can  be 
placed  in  diluted  alcohol.     Bones  prepared  in  this  way  may 
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be  used  jitet  as  other  tiBaiies  hardened  In  chromic  acid  (Bee 
Chap.  VL)- 

For  the  study  of  the  periosteum  and  of  the  compact  bony 

substance,  t*f?*,  of  its  lamelliv  and  lacuuie,  with  the  cells  con- 
tained in  them,  sections  of  the  long  boucs  of  man  are  very 
suitable-  The  spongy  substance  can  be  best  examined  in  the 
metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones  and  in  the  phalanges  of 
chil«]icn,  or  in  those  of  rabbits  or  rats*  Very  instructive  sec- 
tions may  also  be  obtained  from  the  tibia  of  the  frog,  showing 
the  compact  substance  of  the  bone,  us  well  as  the  pigment 
cells,  fat  cells,  medullary  cells,  and  bloodvessels  of  the  marrow. 
Medullary  tissue  can  be  also  advantageously  studied  in  the 
tongue  bone  of  birds*  The  whole  tongue  is  hardened  in 
chromic  acid  solution,  after  which  sections  are  made  through 
the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue,  so  as  to  pass  through  the 
bone  in  question.  Sections  of  bone  prepared  as  above  afford 
evidence  that  the  cells  which  occu|iy  the  lacunfe  are  strictly 
analogous  to  the  branched  cells  of  other  connective  tissues, 
so  that  the  system  of  lacunce  and  eaualieunj  seen  in  prepara- 
tions of  dried  bone,  corresponds  entirely  with  the  system  of 
-canaliculi  (Sa/tcanalchen)  seen  in  silver  preparations, of  the 
cornea,  serous  membranes,  etc.  And  it  may  even  be  shown 
in  preparations  of  the  flat  bones  of  the  skull,  or  of  the  tongue 
bone  of  birds,  that  the  cells  are  not  only  in  continuity  ex- 
ternally with  those  of  the  periosteum  (which,  although  really 
branched,  look  sphulle-shaped  in  section),  but  internally,  i.  e*, 
towards  the  medulla,  with  cells  whicli  are  also  more  or  less 
branched,  but  are  arranged  so  regularly  and  ao  close  together 
against  the  bouy  surface,  that  they  resemble  an  endothelial 
lining.  In  the  flat  bones  of  tlie  skid  I  of  human  embryos,  the 
same  arrangement  presents  itself  with  great  distinctness — the 
cells,  which  Hue  the  medullary  cavities,  being  then  called 
oatt'oblasts. 

^  The  medullar}^  tissue  of  bone  is  rich  in  bloodvessels  and  in 
cellular  elements.  The  former  are  best  seen  in  injected  prepa- 
rations (nee  Part  IL,  Chapter  VI.).  Alter  the  injected  part 
has  been  one  or  two  days  in  alcohol,  the  bone  must  be  freed 
from  surrounding  tissues,  and  steeped  in  chromic  acid  with 
the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  as  before*  The  medullary 
cells,  which  differ  in  size  and  in  the  distinctness  of  their  granu- 
lation, may  bo  examined  in  the  fresh  condition  on  the  warm 
stage,  for  the  demonstration  of  their  amoeboid  movements,  in 
the  manner  several  times  descril)cd  previously*  In  chromic 
acid  preparations,  the  individual  medullary  cells,  as  well  as 
the  fat  cells,  retain  their  form  and  aspect. 

Development  of  Bone -tissue, — ^For  the  study  of  the 
development  of  bony  tissue  (whet!ier  from  cartilage  or  from 
flbrous  tissue,  as  in  the  flat  boues  of  the  skull)  the   human 
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foetus  is  best  adapted,  after  having  been  stee))ed  in  Muller's 
liquid,  or  in  one-quarter  to  half  per  cent,  solution  of  chromic 
acid,  for  a  few  da3'8.  The  sections  may  be  stained  with  car- 
mine (see  Chapter  VI.).  For  studying  the  development  and 
growth  of  bone  in  the  epiphyses,  longitudinal  sections  may 
be  made  through  the  epiphysis  of  the  femur,  or  of  the  tibia,  of 
the  metacarpal  bones,  or  phalanges  of  newly  born  human 
foetuses,  or  of  3'oung  rabbits. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MUSCULAR  TISSUE. 

Section  I. — Ukstriped  Muscle. 

The  elements  of  this  tissue  arc  cells — the  so-called  "  contrac- 
tile fibre-cells" — of  varying  lengtli,  and  for  the  most  part 
spindle-shaped,  this  form  being  often  modified  by  a  flattening 
of  the  cells  where  they  come  in  contact.  Their  ends  are  either 
single  or  divided.  Their  substance  is,  in  the  fresh  state,  a  pale 
or  finely  granular  protoplasm,  sometimes  longitudinally  stri- 
ated: in  the  thicker  part  of  the  cell  lies  an  oblong,  compressed 
nucleus,  rather  rounded  at  the  extremities  (thus  becoming 
slaflT-shaped),  or  pointed.  The  nucleus  contains  one  or  two 
large  shining  nucleoli :  if  single,  the  nucleolus  lies  in  the  centre 
of  the  nucleus ;  if  double,  one  is  found  at  each  extremitj'. 
External  to  the  nucleus,  and  in  a  straight  line  with  its  longi- 
tudinal axis,  some  small  granules  may  sometimes  be  seen. 
The  unstriped  muscular  fibres  are  always  arranged  in  bundles, 
the  elements  of  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  inter- 
stitial substance.  The  bundles  are  held  together  by  connective 
tissue,  in  which  they  lie  in  such  a  way  that  the}*  either  form 
membranes  (as  in  the  intestine)  or  meshworks  (as  in  the  blad- 
der). In  the  former  case,  the  bundles  are  parallel  and  mostly 
undivided  ;  in  the  latter,  they  run  in  various  directions,  divide 
frequently,  and  intercommunicate  with  each  other. 

The  best  materials  for  the  stud}'  of  involuntary  muscular 
fibre,  are  the  bladder  of  the  frog,  the  mesentery  of  the  newt,  the 
muscular  coats  of  the  intestines  of  the  frog  and  mammalia,  and 
arteries,  such  as  those  at  the  root  of  tiie  mesentery  of  the  frog. 
They  may  be  demonstrated  either  in  connection  or  isolated. 

To  show  their  arrangement,  a  portion  of  the  bladder  of  the 
frog  may  be  spread  on  the  glass  slide  with  the  mucous  surface 
downwards,  and  covered  in  half  per  cent,  salt  solution.  In 
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i(ieh  a  preparation  it  is  seen  tliat  a  mesliwork  is  formed  hy  tlie 
repc^ated  division  of  llje  bundles  of  fibres.  If  the  bit  is  soaked 
for  a  T^w  minutes  in  one  per  cent,  or  two  per  cent,  acetic  ncid, 
the  epithelium  brushed  o^  with  a  cameMmir  pencil,  and  the 
meitihranc  then  examined  in  water  or  glycerin,  the  individual 
elements  of  the  muscular  bundles  come  very  distinctly  into 
view ;  those  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  arteriea  can  also  be 
studied  advantngeously*  The  mesentery  of  the  newt  maybe 
prepared  in  the  same  manner.  Instructive  pretjaratioius  of 
muscular  tissue  may  be  obtained  by  carefully  excising  the  iris 
of  an  albino  rabbit  just  killed,  and  spreading  it  flat  on  the  ob- 
ject glass  in  an  indifferent  liquid.  The  muscular  tissue  of  the 
intestine  can  be  prepared  as  foUoivs:  A  short  jjortion  of  the 
small  intestine  of  a  rabbit,  or  mature  foetus,  is  filled  with  half 
per  cent,  salt  solution  by  ligaturing  one  of  the  ends,  and  tying 
into  the  other  a  glass  tube  with  a  canulated  extremity,  through 
whicb  the  liquid  must  lie  injected.  Tbe  gut,  having  been  in 
this  way  well  distended,  a  second  ligature  is  placed  beiween 
it  and  the  eanula.  Thin  shreds,  consisting  onlj^  of  the  |)Grito- 
neum  and  of  llje  longitudinal  muscular  layer,  are  then  stripped 
off  with  the  aid  of  pointed  forceps  from  the  sarl'acc  of  the  in- 
testine opposite  to  its  mesenteric  attachment.  These  strips 
are  carefully  spread  out  and  prepared  in  an  indifferent  liquid. 
Of  course  care  must  be  taken  not  to  pierce  the  intestine  with 
the  forceps.  Another  suitable  object  of  study  is  the  abdominal 
extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  which,  iu  some  mammalia 
(e,  g.^  in  the  sow),  is  dilated  into  a  large  thin  sac.  It  may  be 
prepared  in  the  same  way  as  the  bladder  of  the  frog.  An  ex- 
cellent njethod  of  preparing  unstriped  muscle  is  to  immerse  the 
tissue  in  half  per  cent,  solution  of  gold,  for  which  purpose  the 
bladder  of  the  frog,  the  mesentery  of  the  newt,  the  iris  of  th« 
eyes  of  aUuno  animals,  or  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestine 
of  small  mammalia  ma}-  be  used.  The  bladder  of  the  frog  is 
prepared  as  follows :  A  frog  is  decapitated,  and  the  upper 
two-lhinls  of  the  abdominal  cavity  opened.  A  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  gold  is  iitjected,  either  by  mcatis  of  a  tube  ten  to  fifteen 
centimetres  in  length,  which  is  drawn  out  at  one  end  so  as  to 
form  a  canula,  and  bent  at  an  obtuse  angle  so  as  to  facilitate 
its  introduction  into  the  bladder,  or,  still  better,  witli  the  aid 
of  a  glass  83*r!uge  furnished  with  a  long  beak.  As  soon  as  the 
bladilcr  is  filled;  a  ligature  is  placed  round  its  neck  and  tight- 
ened round  the  canula,  after  which  the  organ  may  be  excised 
and  placed  in  a  capsule,  containing  a  similar  solution,  for  fif- 
teen minutes.  After  this  time  it  is  cut  into  small  sections, 
which  are  immersed  in  acidulated  water  and  exposed  to  the 
light.  If  this  method  is  followed,  there  is  no  fear  of  folds  or 
fihr inking,  as  the  bladder  is  already  more  or  less  hardened. 
As  soon  as  the  fragmeute  have  acquired  a  dark  violet  or  dull 
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red  color,  the  mucoaB  membrane  is  pencilled  away  and  the  re* 
mainder  covered  in  glycerin.  The  mesentery  of  the  newt,  the 
iris,  or  the  mascular  coat  of  the  intestine  of  mammalia  may 
be  prepared  in  the  method  already  explained,  and  then  treated 
in  every  respect  as  Just  described.  Chloride  of  palladium, 
which  has  also  been  used  for  the  coloring  of  muscular  fibres, 
has  no  advantage  over  the  gold  salt.  In  sections  of  unstnped 
muscle,  previously  hardened  in  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  per 
cent  solution  of  chromic  acid,  and  subsequently  coloi^d  in  pic- 
ric add,  carmine,  aniline,  &c.,  the  muscular  bundles  are  dis* 
tinctly  seen,  as  well  as  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  septa  of  connective  tissue  which  surround  and  separate 
them.^ 

In  sections  through  the  hardened  intestine  of  the  frog,  rab> 
bit,  or  rat,  the  muscular  cells,  where  they  are  seen  in  longitu- 
dinal section,  appear  to  be  separated  from  each  other,  not  by 
straight  lines,  but  by  marginal  borders,  which  exhibit  fine  trans- 
verse markings,  referable  to  the  existence  of  minute  furrows, 
which  run  in  a.direction  vertical  to  the  axis  of  the  fibi*e. 

To  isolate  the  individual  muscle-cells  for  the  study  of  their 
form  and  nuclei,  macerating  liquids,  by  which  the  interstitial 
substance  is  disintegrated,  are  employed.  Small  fragments  are 
introduced  into  a  dark  sherr^^-colored  solution  of  bichromate 
of  potash,  two  or  three  per  cent,  acetic  acid  mixture,  nitric 
acid  diluted  with  four  times  its  volume  of  water,  or  thirty-five 
per  cent,  potash  solution.  The  arrangement  of  the  nerves  of 
unstriped  muscle  will  be  described  iu  a  future  chapter. 

Section  II.— Striped  Muscle. 

The  tissue  of  striped  muscles  consists  of  long  cylinders  (mus- 
cular fibres)  which  are  united  by  connective  tissue  into  bundles 
(fasciculi)  of  varying  length.  The  following  parts  have  to  be 
considered  :  The  contents  of  substance  of  the  individual  fibre 
with  its  muscle-corpuscles ;  the  sarcolemma  ;  and  the  junction 
of  muscle  with  tendon.  The  mode  of  ending  of  the  nerves  in 
muscle  will  be  described  in  the  next  chapter. 

Proper  Substance  of  Muscular  Fibre.— The  leg  of  a 
water-beetle  {Hydrophilus)  is  torn  out,  and  its  horny  covering 
removed.  A  snip  is  then  taken  from  the  exposed  muscular 
mass,  with  the  aid  of  curved  scissors,  or  a  fine  scalpel,  and  at 
once  covered  without  addition.    If  the  cover-glass  is  then 

'  Fine  Bections  of  structures  containing  numerous  unstriped  muscu- 
lar fibres,  which  have  been  hardened  in  chromic  acid,  then  placed  for  a 
few  days  in  diluted  alcohol,  and  finally  stained  in  a  weak  ammoniacal 
solution  of  carmine,  exhibit  a  striking  contrast  between  the  muscular 
fibres  and  the  connective  tissue,  the  former  being  tinged  yellow  by  the 
chromic  add,  the  latter  red  by  the  carmine. 
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slightly  pressed,  so  £is  to  flatten  out  the  object,  arborescent 
branchings  of  the  tracheie  first  attract  attention.  These  air- 
tubes  consist,  Hke  the  trachece  or  mammalia,  of  parallel  rings, 
and  entwine  the  muscular  fibres  with  a  network  of  fine,  dark 
capillaries,  each  of  wliich  follows  a  windiug  or  spiral  course. 
The  muscular  fibres  tbcmBelves,  which  cither  run  parallel,  or 
cross  each  other  in  various  directions,  are  in  active  movement 
In  some  fibres  this  movement  resembles  that  of  a  wave,  which 
rapidly  progresses  in  the  direction  of  its  length-  in  others, 
T>'hen  it  is  slower,  it  has  a  rerniicular  character.  On  more 
careful  examination  it  is  seen  that,  during  the  progi'Css  of  the 
wave,  the  muscle  swells,  ret u ruing  to  its  original  thickness 
immediately  after.  It  is  further  observed  that  the  dark  paral- 
lel striiE  come  nearer  together  during  the  swelling,  and  that 
the  intervals  return  to  their  original  width  after  the  wave  has 
passed.  In  tlie  contents  of  a  mnseular  fibre,  wlien  in  a  state 
of  rest,  the  following  parts  can  be  distinguished :  (a)  the  dark 
paraUel  cross  stripes,  which  as  we  sliall  find,  correspond  to 
thin  parallel  disks  of  less  refractive  isotropous  substance 
(called  interstitial  disks) ;  (b)  the  portion  intervening  hetvveen 
tliese.  Tliis,  again,  appears  to  consist  of  two  parts,  viz.,  a 
broader  middle  one  of  dull  gray  appearance,  and  on  eitlier  side 
of  this  a  narrow,  clear  layer.  The  whole  is  made  up  of  highly* 
refractive,  anisotropous  contractile  substance,  which  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  essential  substance  of  the  muscular  fibre.  The 
dark  cross-lJnes  do  not  seem,  under  high  powers,  homogeneous, 
but  appear  to  consist  of  series  of  contiguous  granules  of  equal 
size*  Many  muscular  fibres  exhibit  no  other  differences  j  in 
others,  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  lines  running  longitudinally 
of  greater  or  less  extent,  and  which  are  so  arranged  that  they 
come  between  wlmt  appear  to  be  dark  granules  of  the  inter- 
stitial striec.  With  reference  to  these  granules,  it  is  not  to  be 
BUjiposcd  that  they  actually  exist  as  such  j  the  appearance  ia 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  expressive  of  tlie  fact  that  the  dark, 
interstitial  transverse  stripes  are  interrupted  by  clear,  longi- 
tudinal lines,  the  interval  between  the  latter  remaining  dark — 
as,  e.^,,  in  a  check  of  which  dark  transverse  lines  are  covered 
by  light  longitudinal  lines.  In  a  fresh  muscular  fibre,  as  seen 
under  the  microscope,  the  transverse  interstitial  disks  are  not 
placed  vertically,  as  we  can  satisfy  ourselves  by  using  the  fine 
adjustment,  but  arc  set  at  an  oblique  angle  with  the  long  axis 
of  the  muscular  fibre.  In  this  respect  a  muscular  fibre  may  be 
compared  to  a  roll  formed  of  coins  of  different  metals,  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  thin  dark  disks  alternate  with  thicker  light 
ones.  If  such  a  roll  is  laid  on  a  plain  surface,  all  the  coins 
lean  in  one  direction,  and  present  their  edges  to  the  eye,  re* 
garding  them  from  above,  just  as  the  disks  in  a  muscular  fibre 
do  under  the  microscope. 
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We  have  now  to  consider  the  significance  of  the  appearances 
above  described.  The  fact  may  be  stated  in  limine^  that  the 
whole  of  what  intervenes  between  two  interstitial  stripes,  i.  e., 
the  gra}'  band  and  its  two  bright  borders,  affects  polarized 
light  in  the  same  way — that  consequently  the  view  according 
to  which  only  the  borders  are  doubly  refracting,  is  erroneous. 
If  a  microscope  is  employed,  of  which  tlie  stage  admits  of  ro- 
tation around  the  vertical  axis  of  the  instrument,  as  in  the 
larger  instruments  of  Hartnack,  and  these  bright  borders 
(which  should  be  distinct  and  regular)  are  observed,  in  a 
muscular  fibre,  under  No.  8  objective,  and  if  the  stage  is  slowly 
rotated,  so  as  to  alter  the  course  of  the  rays  in  relation  to  tlic 
muscular  fibre  under  observation,  a  remarkable  change  is  seen 
to  take  place  in  these  borders.  As  the  rotation  is  continued 
tlie  bright  bands  fade,  first  on  one  side  of  the  interstitial  line, 
then  on  the  other,  coming  into  view  again  in  the  same  order; 
the  changes  do  not,  however,  occur  simultaneously  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  muscular  fibre. 

When  fresh  muscular  tissue  is  placed  in  absolute  alcohol, 
and  then  steeped  for  a  few  minutes  in  oil  of  turpentine, 
mounted  in  dammar  varnish,  and  covered,  only  two  kinds  of 
substance  can  be  distinguished  in  the  fibres,  i.e.,  dark  inter- 
stitial stripes  and  a  dull  gray  substance  between  them,  witliout 
a  trace  of  the  clear  borders.  The  longitudinal  section  of  such 
a  muscular  fibre  may  be  represented  diagram matically,  as  in 
Fig.  15.  In  the  diagram,  the  slightly  refracting  interstitial 
substance  is  represented  by  a,  the  clear  borders  by  6,  the  dull 
gray  by  e.  Let  us  endeavor  to  understand  the  course  of  the 
raj's  which  pass  througli  b.  Let  j  be  a  ray  which  enters  from 
the  mirror  in  the  direction  a  /3,  and  penetrates  at  o  into  tlie 
less  refractive  medium  a,  and  passes  through  it  in  the  direc- 
tion o  5 — inasmuch  as  it  deviates  from  the  normal  in  a.  Let 
i'  be  another  ray  which  enters  b  at  the  angle  w',  i.  e.,  a  greater 
angle  than  that  under  which  $  enters.  Accordingly,  the  de- 
viation it  will  undergo  in  the  medium  a  will  be  greater  than 
the  deviation  undergone  by  $.  And  if  it  be  assumed  that  it 
is  so  great  that  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  deviation  ==/,  the  angle 
being  a  right  angle,  the  ray  will  pass  out  between  a  and  b.  If 
the  angle  of  incidentre  is  greater  than  m',  the  angle  of  deviation 
is  greater  than  a  right  angle,  so  that  the  ray  does  not  enter  a 
at  all,  but  is  totally  reflected  through  b.  Hence  the  substance 
6  appears  clearer  than  c,  for  more  ra3's  pass  out  at  b  than  at  c\ 
the  excess  consisting  of  those  rays  which,  entering  6  in  a  di- 
rection towards  a,  and  at  a  greater  angle  than  m',  are  totally 
reflected  in  6,  as  above  explained. 

The  bright  borders  of  the  proper  substance  pVesent  the  same 
characters  and  relations  in  the  muscles  of  crabs  after  treat- 
ment with  gold.     Occasionally  they  may  be  also  seen  in  the 
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muscles  of  frogs,  and  in  those  of  the  tail  of  the  rabbity  If  quite 

fresh*     From  these  facts  it  is  e violent  that  the  clear  Iwrders 

of  tlie  proper  substaiice  need  not  be  rcgardetl  as  actually  aiia- 

r,tomieally  distiuet  from  the  vest,  but  their  presence  can  be  ex- 

I  plained  as  mere  optical  results  of  total  reflectioii,  L  e.,  provided 

I  it  be  admitted  that  the  interstitial  substance  and  the  proper 

substance  refract  Hght  in  different  degress* 

In  order  to  study  the  longitudinal  strife  preparations  must 
be  made  in  humor  aqnens  of  tlie  fresh  muscular  tissue  of 
HydrophiUts^  of  the  sartorius  of  tlie  frog,  or  of  the  rausclee 
of  the  back  of  the  lizard,  care  beiug  taken  to  separate  the 
muscular  bundles  slightly  from  one  another.  In  such  prepU' 
rations  it  is  seen  that  the  substance  which  lies  between  two 
adjoining  transverse  strite  appears  to  Ije  marked  off  into  a 
number  of  quadrangular  areas  which  correspond  to  the  sides 
of  the  prismatic  ^'^sarcous  elements." 

A  number  of  such  sarcous  elements,  arranged  in  a  linear 
aeries  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  muscle,  and  connected  each 
to  each  by  shorter  disks  of  transparent  intermediary  substance, 
together  constitute  a  so-ealled  primitive  fibril.  And,  in  ao- 
Gordance  ivith  this  deOnition,  we  can  coneetve  each  muscular 
fibre  to  be  formed  of  primitive  fibrils,  along  with  the  interme- 
diary substance  (corresponding  to  the  longitudinal  stripe),  by 
which  these  fibrils  are  held  together.  It  is  no  less  possible  to 
conceive  of  the  muscular  fibre  as  consisting  of  disks  (each 
composed  of  a  number  of  laterally  contiguous  sarcous  ele- 
ments, along  with  the  intermediary  substance  by  which  they 
are^  as  just  remarked,  held  together),  separated  each  from 
each  by  thinner  rlisks  of  intermediary  substance.  Tlie  best 
demonstration  that  the  saroous  elements  are  the  elements  of 
the  muscular  substance  which  are  arranged  in  disks  trans- 
Tersely^  and  iu  fibrils  longitudinally,  is  to  be  obtained  by  the 
method  .of  Cohnheim.  A  muscular  fibre  of  a  frog,  fft/rophilus^ 
or  eray  fish  is  exposed  in  a  platinum  capsule  to  a  freezing 
mixture,  at  a  temperature  of — G*^  C-  to — 8°  C  After  a  short 
time  the  muscle  acquires  the  consistence  of  wax.  Fine  sec- 
tions arc  then  matle  with  the  aid  of  a  cooled  razor,  and  are  at 
once  examined  in  a  drop  of  serum  under  a  thin  cover-glass, 
care  being  taken  to  introduce  slips  of  silver  paper  to  avoid 
pressure.  Sncli  a  preparation,  seen  under  II art n auk's  immer- 
sion objective  No.  lO,  exhibits  the  following  facts:  Circular 
or  oval  disks  present  themselves  (cross  sections  of  muscular 
fibres),  the  margins  of  which  are  shnrply  defined  and  possess 
a  double  contour  (sarcolemma).  Within  the  sarcolerama  a 
beautiful  mosaic  is  seen,  in  whieh  the  triangular,  four-sided,  or 
pentagonal  areas  appear  to  consist  of  dutidooking  material, 
ecparate*!  by  lines  whieh  are  brighter,  more  transparent,  and 
refract  light  less  strongl3%    These  lines  are,  in  general,  of 
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extreme  tenuity,  but  ccrtaiu  spots  are  always  to  be  observed, 
within  which  the  areas  of  dulness  are  further  apart ;  in  other 
wonis,  the  clear  lines  of  demarcation  are  wider.  Wherever 
this  is  the  case  there  exist  sharply  defined  nucleus-like  bodies, 
which,  as  we  shall  find,  are  actufdly  tlie  nuclei  of  the  muscle- 
corpuscles.  In  cross  sections  of  muscular  fibres  of  Crustacea, 
insecta,  amphibia,  and  reptilia,  nuclei,  surrounded  by  spots  in 
which  the  clear  lines  arc  thicker  tlian  elsewhere,  are  met  with 
in  all  parts  of  the  fibres ;  but  in  mammalia  they  occur  only  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  sarcolemma.  In  the 
Crustacea  and  in  Hydrophilus^  the  prevalent  forgi  of  the 
mosaic  is  pentagonal ;  in  the  frog,  four-cornered,  and  usually 
rectangular.  Provided  that  the  preparation  is  protected  from 
pressure  and  evaporation,  it  remains  unaltered  for  several 
days.  If  a  small  quantity  of  water  or  very  dilute  acetic  acid 
is  added  to  the  fresh  preparation,  the  disks  swell  out  in  a 
remarkable  manner ;  the  polygonal  areas  become  more  trans- 
parent and  increase  in  size,  while  the  intermediary  substance 
disappears. 

A  fresh  section,  obtained  as  above,  may  be  placed  for  a  few 
minutes  in  diluted  serum  and  then  transferred  for  from  ten  to 
thirty  seconds  to  half  per  cent,  silver  solution  ;  finally,  washed 
in  water  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  covered  in  gl3'ce- 
rin,  and  exposed  to  light.  A  preparation  is  thus  obtained  in 
which  the  sectional  disks  are  colored  of  various  shades,  from 
clear  yellowish-brown  to  dark-brown.  Clear  white  lines  on  a 
brown  ground  are  seen  with  great  distinctness,  which  corre- 
spond completely  with  the  trellis-work  of  transparent  lines 
seen  in  the  fresh  preparation,  from  which  appearance  we  learn 
that  the  spaces  of  the  mosaic  are  stained  brown  by  silver. 
Oblique  sections,  whether  examined  fresh  or  after  staining 
with  silver,  exhibit  corresponding  appearances.  In  longitudi- 
nal sections,  prepared  according  to  the  same  method,  small 
brown  rectangles,  longer  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
muscle  than  in  the  transverse  direction,  which  correspond  to 
the  sarcous  elements,  are  here  and  there  visible.  These 
rectangles  are  separated  from  each  other  by  clear  narrow  lines. 

If  a  very  small  fragment  of  mammalian  or  frog  muscle 
(sartorius  or  mylohyoid  of  the  frog,  or  the  flat  muscle  in  front 
of  the  trachea  of  the  rabbit),  be  steeped  for  fideen  or  twenty 
minutes  in  chloride  of  gold,  then  exposed  to  light  for  one  or 
two  days  in  slightly  acidulated  water,  and  subsequently 
hardened  in  common  alcohol,  sections  can  be  made  in  planes 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  muscle.  These  exhibit 
appearances  which  coincide  in  every  respect  with  those  above 
described,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  rectangular  sar- 
cous elements  exhibit  a  clear  red  or  purple  tinge,  while  the 
interstitial  substance  is  dark. 
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From  fill  these  facts  we  learn  that  the  substance  of  a  mus- 
cukr  fibre  tjonslsts,  in  the  rtvnt  place,  of  oblong  prisms,  i,  e., 
fiiircoiis  elements,  with  tlieir  axes  parallel  to  its  axis,  and 
formed  of  a  material  wliich  refntets  lij^ht  strongly,  is  stained 
strongly  with  silver,  slightl}'  witli  solution  of  cliloride  of  gold, 
and  swells  o!it  in  tlic  fresh  state  on  the  addition  of  water;  and, 
secondlj,  of  a  less  refractive,  transparent,  interstitial  substance, 
oi^cupying  the  remainder  of  the  space ;  w  hieh  is  not  colored  by 
silver,  but  is  intensely  stained  by  chloride  of  gold,  and  dis- 
appesrs  in  dilute  acetic  acid.  This  last  reagent  appears  to 
have  the  faculty  of  dissolving  the  interfibnllar  part  of  the  inter- 
stitial substance,  leaving  the  interstitial  disks  of  the  fibrils 
almost  intact.  Similar  facts  are  observed  in  musclea  which  are 
euhjected  to  the  hardening  influence  of  alcoiiol  or  chromic 
acid.  In  sections  of  muscles  so  prepared,  tlie  fascicnli  which 
are  cut  transversely  are  seen  to  consist  of  disks,  which  are 
either  round  or  flattened  agaijist  each  other,  and  may  l»e  easily 
stained  in  carmine  or  pit-ric  acid.  In  such  disks  the  double 
con  tan  red  section  of  the  sarcolemnia  includes  a  number  of  small 
roundish  corpuscles,  each  of  which,  as  may  be  seen  in  1  ongi tu- 
rf iiisl  sections,  is  a  flbril  cut  across.  Muscular  fibres,  cut  lon- 
gitudinally, seem  to  consist  merely  of  fibrils  which  are  divided 
by  cross  lines  into  small  long  rods  placed  end  to  end.  In  sec- 
tions of  hardened  tongue  of  the  frog,  it  is  very  easy  to  obtain 
isolated  fibrils  :  they  are  also  to  be  seen  in  teased  preparations 
of  other  muscles  hardened  in  alcohol  and  chromic  acid. 

The  SarGolemnia. — Each  muscnlar  fibre  is  invested  in  a 
structureless  hyaline  membrane.  To  demonstrate  it,  the  readiest 
method  is  to  add  water  to  a  fresh  preparation  of  Hydrophihia^ 
or^  better,  frog  muscle.  After  a  short  time  the  sarcolemma 
separates  in  transparent  bnlgings  w-ith  double  contotirs. 
Greater  lengths  of  sarcolemma  can  T^e  shown,  by  carefully 
teasing  fi'esh  frog-muscle  in  salt  solution.  In  such  a  prepara* 
tion,  fibres  are  always  to  be  found,  which,  over  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  arc  no  longer  striated,  but  consist  of  a  finely 
granular  mass.  Continuing  the  observation,  it  is  seen  that  the 
parts  of  the  flbre  on  eitlier  side  of  such  a  spot  become  con- 
tracted, as  indicated  by  the  approximation  of  the  transverse 
stria%  and  by  the  widening  of  the  fibre.  By  virtue  of  this  con- 
traction, the  granular  muscular  substance  is  torn  asunder,  the 
esireolemma  being  brought  into  view  as  a  transparent  tube- 
Within  this  tube  a  glycate r  or  less  number  of  granules  are  ob- 
served in  active  molecular  mo\*ement.  As  the  disintegration 
of  the  muscubir  substance  progresses,  an  increasing  quantity 
of  sarcolemma  is  brought  into  view*  The  broken  upends  of 
muscular  snUgtauee  arc  always  irregular  in  form,  presenting 
numennis  projections,  niuje  of  whifh  exhibit  striation.  By  and 
by  fresh  spots  become  the  seal  of  the  same  change,  so  that  the 
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disintegrated  parts  are  separated  from  each  other  only  by 
short  intervals  of  normal  muscle.  By  drawing  asunder  a  small 
number  of  muscular  bundles,  their  opposite  ends  being  seized 
with  fine  forceps,  a  preparation  may  be  obtained  which  shows 
similar  appearances  in  a  larger  proportion  of  fibres. 

The  extraordinary  power  of  resistance  of  the  sarcolemma 
may  be  shown  as  follows:  One  of  the  hind  legs  of  a  tad|)ole  is 
amputated  at  tlie  thigh.  The  animal  is  then  replaced  in  water. 
After  forty-eight  hours,  the  loosened  muscular  fihi*es  hang  from 
the  stump  in'loug  pencils.  If  these  are  cut  off  close  to  tlie  sur- 
face of  the  stump  with  sharp  scissors,  and  covered  in  water, 
they  are  found  to  consist  of  a  number  of  hyaline  tubes,  which, 
when  seen  in  profile,  present  doubly  contoured  edges.  Next 
the  cut  edge  some  of  them  contain  a  plug  of  striped  muscular 
substance,  or  of  coarsely  granular  material,  wliich  is  divided 
into  a  number  of  closely  packed  polyhedral  cells.  In  the  rest 
of  the  tubes,  coarsely  granular  young  cells  are  seen  sprouting 
from  the  internal  surface. 

Musole-Corpusoles. — In  preparations  of  fresh  muscle 
(newt,  frog,  or  Hydrophilus)  numerous  nuclei  occur,  which  in 
the  Hydrophilus  are  roundish,  in  the  frog  oblong  or  staff- 
shaped.  If  dilute  acetic  acid  be  added,  the  muscular  substance 
becomes  swollen  and  transparent,  and  the  nuclei  are  seen  very 
distinctly,  each  embedded  in  granular  protoplasm,  which  has 
the  form  of  a  spindle-shaped  cell,  the  long  axis  of  which  is 
parallel  to  that  of  the  fibre.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  examine 
an  oblique  or  cross  section  of  frozen  muscle,  covered  in  dilute 
acetic  acid,  it  is  easy  to  satisfy  one's  self  that  the  nuclei  in 
question  are  not  embedded  in  fusiform  protoplasmic  masses, 
but  in  finely  granular  lamellae,  which  are  seen  to  be  dotted 
about  the  whole  thickness  of  the  fibre,  and  may  be  either  di- 
vided or  simple.  The  distribution  of  these  lamellae  in  the 
muscular-fibre  differs  in  different  animals.  In  mammalia,  they 
are  confined  to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  surface ;  in 
the  Hydrophilus^  crab,  newt,  and  frog,  they  constitute  a  net- 
work within  the  muscular  fibre,  exhibiting  marked  differences 
in  thickness,  not  only  between  different  lamellae,  but  between  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  lamella.  In  fresh  muscle  of  Dytiscus 
marginalise  the  arrangement  of  these  protoplasmic  masses  is  as 
follows:  In  some  muscular  fibres,  tlie  granular  protoplasm  has, 
throughout  the  fibre,  the  form,  moi*e  or  less,  of  cylindrical  bands, 
in  which  roundish  nuclei  are  arranged  close  together  in  linear 
scries.  Here  and  there,  these  nuclei  are  separated  by  distinct 
marks,  so  that  the  whole  cylinder  seems  as  if  divided  into  por- 
tions, each  corresponding  to  a  nucleus.  In  other  fibres,  there 
are,  in  place  of  an  axial  cylinder  of  protoplasm,  two  or  three 
Inmcllie  which  are  continuous  with  each  other  by  subordinate 
lamellae  of  various  extent.     In  these,  roundish  nuclei  are  em- 
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beddetl  at  various  di stances,  and  in  cross  sections  tUey  appear 
thicker  at  the  level  of  the  nucteL  In  an  optical  longitudinal 
section^  in  which  a  lamina  is  seen  in  its  whole  length.,  it  is  ob- 
served to  be  usually  curved*  In  a  transverse  section  it  is  also 
often  curved.  We  tlierelbre  conclude  that  these  lamellae  are 
composed  of  placoid  cells,  each  of  which  corresponds  to  a  nu- 
cleus, and  constitutes  a  rnuscle-corpnscle^  the  limits  of  which 
are  indicated  hy  the  markings  often  seen  between  neigh  boring 
nuclei.  In  Ht/drophtluH^  muscular  fibres  are  also  met  with,  in 
which  the  lamelliE  are  replaced  by  cylinders. 

In  the  individual  mnacular  fibres  of  the  tongue  of  the  frogi 
obtained  by  taking  a  snip  from  that  organ  near  the  surface, 
and  covering  it  at  once  with  serum,  chains  of  oblong  nuclei,  or 
large  groups  of  nuclei  without  definite  arrangement,  are  to  be 
found  liere  and  there.  In  the  latter  ease,  the  nuclei  are  not  all 
oblong;  some  of  them  are  constricted  and  possess  knobs.  In 
sections  of  tongue  stained  in  gold,  it  is  seen  that  these  chains 
and  groups  of  nuclei  arc  embedded  in  granular  protoplasm, 
which  is  continuous  with  the  granular  laracUai  above  described. 
These  bodies  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  enlarged,  many- 
n ucle ate*l  m  u s u le- co r p  u s c I e s. 

Tendinous  Insertiona. — The  transition  from  muscle  to 
tendon  takes  place  in  two  ways:  In  one  the  transverse  striie 
cease,  the  whole  muscular  libre  passing  into  a  tendijious  bundle 
of  the  same  size,  consisting  of  parallel  wavy  fibres.  In  the 
other,  the  muscuiar  fibre  tapers  to  a  blunt  point,  the  sarco- 
lemma  extending  beyond  it  as  a  thread-like  structure  of  vary- 
ing thickness,  resembling,  and  becoming  continuous  with,  a 
slender  bundle  of  connective  tissue.  Oblong  cellular  structures 
may  be  seen  in  this  fibre*  The  first  form  may  be  rerj  easily 
and  completely  demonstrated  in  a  teased  preparation  in  serum 
or  saline  solution,  in  the  muscular  layer  which  extends,  in 
HydrophiluSy  from  the  trunk  to  the  first  joint  of  the  cxtremt- 
ties,  or  in  a  similar  preparation  of  the  thoracic  cutaneous 
rauscle  of  the  frog-  In  the  Jatter  case,  care  will  be  necessary 
to  remove  the  tendinous  insertions  along  with  the  muscle,  and 
to  spread  out  the  whole  in  scrum  or  saline  solution  before 
covering  it.  The  second  form  can  be  studied  in  fresh  teased 
preparations  of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  of  small  mamnialia, 
or  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  j  but  more  easily  in  very  thin 
sections  of  the  tongue  of  man  or  of  mammalia,  especially  in 
those  fibres  which  radiate  upwards  towards  the  dorsal  mucous 
membrane.  In  sections  of  tongue  hardened  in  chromic  acid, 
which  are  made  across  the  long  axis  of  the  organ,  bundles  of 
fibres  arc  seen  to  pass  upwards  between  the  transversely  cut 
bundles  of  the  longtiudinaliii  linguiB.  Of  these  bundles  it  is 
seen  that  certain  of  the  muscular  fibres  stop  short,  the  sarco- 
lemma  being  prolonged  into  a  thread,  as  above  described.   Tiie 
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rest  of  the  mascalar  fibres  enter  the  mucosa^  and  end  in  ten- 
dinous bandies  of  equal  diameter,  which  again  unite  with  the 
mesh  work  of  the  mucosa. 

Arrangement  and  Division  of  Muscular  Fibres. — 
They  are  grouped  into  bundles  by  septa  of  connective  tissue, 
which  in  general  contain  numerous  amoeboid  cells,  and  a  net- 
work of  ordinary  branched  cells.  From  these  septa  thinner 
lamellse  spring,  which  are  interposed  between  the  individual 
bundles.  In  a  mature  foetus  a  cross  section  of  muscular  bun- 
dles, e.g.,  of  the  tongue,  palate,  or  eyelids,  shows  that  they  are 
intersected  by  a  beautiful  network  of  nucleated  branched  c^ls, 
in  such  a  way  that  each  mesh  is  occupied  by  a  single  fibre.  In 
general,  striated  muscles  do  not  divide :  there  arc,  however, 
situations  in  which  muscular  fibres  are  seen  to  divide  dicho- 
tomously  or  dendritically.  The  best  example  is  to  be  found  in 
the  cardiac  muscular  fibres,  of  which  a  repeated  dichotomous 
division  is  characteristic,  as  also  their  union  with  one  another 
so  as  to  form  a  network.  In  the  tongue  of  mammalia,  the 
muscular  fibres  often  divide  before  ending  in  tendons ;  but  in 
that  of  the  frog  the  divisions  occur  much  more  frequently. 
Both  in  recent  preparations,  and  in  sections  made  after  hani- 
ening,  muscular  fibres  are  seen  which  branch  dendritically,  as 
they  ascend  towards  the  dorsal  mucous  membrane,  the  ulti- 
mate branches  being  so  small  that  they  contain  only  a  few 
fibrils,  which  finally  end  in  connective  tissue  fibres. 

Examination  of  Muscular  Fibre  in  Polarized  Light. 
— We  assume  the  reader  to  be  acquainted  with  the  action  of  a 
Nicol's  prism,  contenting  ourselves  with  stating  that  the  polari- 
zation microscoiie  is  an  ordinary  microscope,  in  which  one 
Nicol  is  placed  above  the  eye-piece  or  ocular  (i.e.  between  the 
eye-glass  and  the  observer's  eye),  and  a  second  between  the 
object  and  mirror.  The  upper  Nicol  is  usually  of  one  piece 
with  the  ocular.  The  prism  is  so  fixed  that  it  can  be  rotated, 
and  that  the  axis  of  rotation  is  contained  in  its  principal  plane. 
The  degree  of  rotation  is  measured  by  a  graduated  circle. 
The  lower  Nicol  is  surrounded  by  a  condensing  lens,  and  can 
(in  Hartnack*s  microscope)  be  fitted  into  the  tube  which 
ordinarily  contains  the  diaphragm  or  condensor.  In  looking 
through  such  a  microscope,  it  is  seen  that  the  illumination  of 
the  field  varies  according  to  the  relative  position  of  the  two 
prisms ;  so  that,  in  rotating  the  upper  one  (which  is  called  the 
anal3'zer),  it  is  darkened  and  lightened  twice  in  each  complete 
rotation.  The  positions  of  greatest  obscurity  arc  those  in 
which  the  principal  planes  of  the  two  Nicols  arc  at  right  angles 
to  each  other — of  greatest  luminousness,  those  in  wliich  these 
planes  ai*e  coincident.  When  the  microscope  is  used  with  the 
Nicol  in  the  first-mentioned  position,  the  object  is  said  to  be 
observed  between  crossed  Nicols. 
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Before  proceeding  to  describe  what  is  fleen  in  muscle  wlien 
exam i lied  between  crossed  Nlcols^  the  Hicts  observed  when 
crystals  wbich  possess  similar  optical  properties  are  looked  at 
in  the  polarizing  microscope^  should  be  Or>*t  carefully  Btudied. 
Muscular  fibres  can  be  shown  to  possess  optical  properties  wUicli 
resemble  those  of  doubly  refractive,  positive,  uniaxial  crystals, 
such,  e,  g.,  as  those  of  roek  crystal  or  quartz,  etc.  The  meaning 
of  these  expressions  must  be  illustrated.  If  a  number  of  doubly 
refracting  microscopical  crystals  of  any  kind  are  placed  tinder 
the  polarizing  microscope,  it  is  seen  tliat  when  the  upper  Nicol 
(or  analyzer)  is  rotated  so  as  to  make  the  field  dark,  the  crys- 
tals appear  {according  to  their  t position)  more  or  less  lllu min- 
uted ;  wiiercas  this  is  not  the  case  if  1  tie  crystals  are  isotropous, 
i.  ff.,  belong  to  the  "  regular-^  system  of  crystallization. 

The  degree  of  illumination  of  each  crystal  varies  according 
to  its  position.  This  may  be  readily  sliown  l^y  rotating  the 
object-glass,  or  stage  on  which  it  lies,  without  nioving  either 
prism :  it  is  then  seen,  as  regards  each  crystal  (supposing  the 
Nicol s  to  be  crossed),  that  four  times  in  each  complete  rotation 
it  loses  its  luminousness  altogether.  These  two  positions  are 
called  the  inactive  azijuutba,  because  the  body  looks  in  these 
positions  as  if  it  were  isotropous — dark  on  the  dark  field* 
This  hail  pens  whenever  the  principal  plane  of  the  er3*stal  lies 
in  the  principal  plane  of  either  Nicol,  and  is  consequently  at 
right  angles  to  that  of  tlie  other  In  all  other  positions  it  looke 
more  or  less  illuminated,  the  degree  of  brightness  increasing 
and  dimLnisliLng  as  the  azimuth  in  which  it  is  placed  declines  or 
approaches;  consequently,  the  crystal  a[ipears  brightest  when 
its  ]u-inciLml  plane  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45^  to  the  plane  of 
polarization.  When  the  crystalline  body  is  of  a  certain  thick- 
ness, the  appearances  are  somewhat  different.  Thus,  if  a  plate 
of  mica  from  one  to  two  millimetres  thick  is  plaeed  on  the  ob- 
ject-glass with  the  Nicols  crossed,  it  is  seen  that  the  field  is  not 
only  luminous  but  colored,  the  color  varying  according  to  tlie 
tliickoess  of  the  plate — its  intensity  varying  according  to  the 
inclination  of  the  principal  plane  of  tlie  mica  to  that  of  the 
prisms^  being  brighcst  when  that  inclination  is  45^.  If  now  tlie 
pi  ale  of  mice  is  rotated,  it  is  seen  that  in  each  rotation,  as  be- 
fore, there  arc  four  azimuths  of  greatest  briglitncss,  and  fonr 
intervening  ones  of  greatest  obscurit}-.  But,  in  addition  to 
this,  it  is  observed  that,  in  the  bright  azimuths,  the  colors  dis- 
played diOTer — ^the  color  of  the  field  in  any  given  position  of  the 
plate  being  complementary  to  tliat  seen  wlimi  it  is  rotated  90^, 
These  facts  are  of  great  practical  im[K>rtance  in  all  cases  in 
which  it  is  desired  to  observe  the  doubly  refractive  parts  of 
transparent  objects  V>etweeu  crossed  Nicols,  without  losing 
sight  of  those  parts  whicli  are  isotro]>ons.  If  such  objects  are 
exajnined  in  the  ordinary  way  in  the  dark  ticld,  it  is  obvious 
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that  all  those  parts  which  are  isotropous  are  invisible.  If, 
however,  the  field  is  colored,  by  placing  a  plate  of  mica  or 
selenite  underneath  the  object,  everything  is  seen  as  distinctly 
as  if  the  light  were  not  polarized,  with  the  difference  that  the 
doubly  refractive  bodies  are  distinguished  from  others  b}'  their 
color — the  latter  being  of  the  color  of  the  field,  the  former  of  a 
color  differing  from  it  variously,  according  to  their  thickness, 
their  position,  and  their  optical  properties.  In  all  doubly  re- 
fracting crystals,  there  is  at  least  one  direction  in  which  light 
may  be  transmitted  without  suffering  double  refraction — i,  e., 
bifurcation.  Those  crystals  in  which  there  is  only  one  such 
direction  are  called  uniaxial,  e.  y.,  Iceland  spar,  quartz,  and 
tourmaline.  When  such  crystals  are  examined  between  crossed 
Nlcols,  in  such  a  position  that  the  light  is  transmitted  through 
them  in  the  direction  above  referred  to  (which  is  always  that 
of  the  axis  of  crystallization),  they  are  not  seen.  We  shall  find 
that  the  same  holds  good  as  regards  the  anisotropous  parts 
of  muscular  fibre. 

In  a  fresh  muscular  fibre  seen  between  crossed  Nicols,  the 
first  fact  that  strikes  one  is  that  the  appearances  correspond 
with  those  observed  in  doubly  refracting  bodies.  Next  it  is 
seen  that  all  the  muscular  fibres  under  observation  are  not 
equally  illuminated.  Those  are  brighest  which  are  so  placed 
that  the  long  axis  forms  an  angle  of  45^,  the  illumination  di- 
minishing as  the  angle  diminishes,  until  it  disappears  at  the 
moment  that  the  fibre  axis  lies  in  the  plane  of  polarization  of 
eitlier  Nicol.  It  is  further  seen  that  all  parts  of  the  muscular 
fibre  are  not  doubly  refracting,  but  only  those  parts  which 
were  before  described  as  sarcous  elements.  The  interstitial 
substance  looks  dark  whatever  be  the  position  of  the  fibre,  so 
that  between  crossed  Nicols  it  is  invisible. 

The  method  to  be  adopted  for  demonstrating  these  facts  is 
as  follows : —  * 

Method. — From  a  number  of  plates  of  selenite  or  mica,  one 
is  selected  which,  when  placed  in  the  proper  azimuth,  gives  be- 
tween crossed  Nicols  a  field  of  the  tint  which  is  known  as 
teinte  de  passage.^  Such  a  plate  having  been  found,  it  is  fixed 
to  the  object-glass  with  a  drop  of  dammar.  Fresh  muscular 
fibres  of  the  extremities  of  the  crab,  frog,  or  hydrophilus^  are 
placed  in  absolute  alcohol  for  half  an  hour,  or  in  ordinary  al- 
cohol for  several  days.  As  soon  as  the  muscular  tissues  are 
deprived  of  water,  they  are  soaked  in  oil  of  turpentine.     Of  the 

'  The  teinte  de  passage  is  a  peculiar  purple  violet,  and  lies  between 
red  and  blue  in  this  sense,  that  if  the  plate  possess  a  thickness  a  shade 
greater  than  that  which  produces  the  tint  required,  the  color  is  blue  ;  if 
a  shade  less,  red.  These  facts  are  of  importance  as  aids  in  selecting 
a  plate. 
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muscle  BO  treated,  n  preparation  is  made  on  the  plate  of  mica 
above  mentioned,  the  muscnlAr  fibres  being  teased  in  such  a 
way  that  they  lie  in  various  directions.  If  the  preparation  U 
noiv  examined  in  the  purple  field  (obtained  as  above  dcscriived), 
the  dilTerent  colors  of  the  individual  muscular  fibres  are  bronght 
out  with  the  greatest  distinctness*  On  rotation  of  the  upper 
Nicol  they  undergo  changes ;  if  the  rotation  extends  to  90°, 
each  color  is  i^placed  by  its  complementary*  In  a  cross  section 
of  a  muscle  (of  any  auimal)  hardened  in  alcohol,  and  prepared 
in  dammar  varnish  after  steeping  in  turpentine,  the  individual 
fibres  show  various  degrees  of  illumiuation.  All  transitions 
present  themselves  between  those  which  are  bright  between 
crossed  Nicols,  and  those  which  arc  completely  invisible;  and 
it  is  found  that  the  latter  are  those  which  are  cut  in  planes  at 
right  angles  to  their  axis — the  former,  those  cut  at  an  angle  of 
45^  to  their  axis.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  long  axis  of  a  mus^ 
cular  fibre  corresponds,  in  relation  to  its  properties  of  doublo 
refraction,  to  the  axis  of  crystallization  of  a  uniaxial  crystal^ — 
in  short,  that  a  muscular  fibre  is  optically  comparable  to  such 
a  crystal.  Briicke  has  further  demonstrated,  not  only  that  the 
muscular  fibres  are  uniaxial,  but  also  that  they  are  positive, 
i*  e.,  that  they  resemble  those  uniaxial  crystalUne  bodies  in 
which  tlie  extraordinary  index  of  refraction  exceeds  iheoi-di- 
nary  index*  Inasmuch  as  the  api^aratus  necessary  for  demon- 
strating this  is  not  to  l>e  found  in  most  laboratories,  and  an 
explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  it  is  accomplished  would  in- 
volve a  more  general  discussion  of  the  subject  of  polarization 
than  our  space  allows,  it  has  been  omitted*  The  reader  v&  re- 
ferred to  Biiicke*s  article  in  Strieker's  Histology  for  further 
information. 

If  a  teased  preparation  of  the  fresh  muscle  of  a  frog  is 
treated  with  water  and  covered,  the  ends  of  the  muscles  swell, 
and  the  contents  project  as  a  transparent  granular  mass,  in 
which  the  striic  are  no  longer  visible.  Between  crossed  Nicols 
these  parts  are  found  to  be  doubly  refractive,  and  look  like  a 
silver-gray  cloud  of  dust  on  the  dark  ground*  The  particles 
of  which  the  cloud  consists  are  regarded  by  Briicke  as  the 
real  elements  of  the  doubly  refracting  substance.  They  are 
the  constituents  of  the  sarcous  elements,  and  are  called  Dis- 
diaklasls.  The  disaggregation  of  the  sarcous  elements  is  de- 
termined by  the  water* 
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CHAPTER  V. 

TISSUES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

Section  I.— Nerve  Fibbes. 

According  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  medulla  which 
surrounds  their  central  and  essential  part,  viz.,  the  axis- 
cylinder,  nerve  fibres  are  distinguished  as  medullated  and 
non-mcduliated.  The  presence  or  absence  of  the  so^alled 
Schwann's  sheath  affords  an  additional  and  subordinate  dis« 
tinction.  This  sheath  is  a  resistant,  elastic,  sometimes  fibril- 
lated,  but  more  commonly  homogeneous,  membrane,  contain- 
ing a  variable  number  of  oval  nuclei. 

Axis-Cylinder. — All  nerve  fibres  contain  an  axis-cylinder; 
it  is  a  solid  cylindrical  structure,  which,  under  the  highest 
powers,  is  seen  to  be  made  up  of  the  most  delicate  fibrils 
(primitive  fibrils).  It  varies  in  size,  in  accordance  with  the 
thickness  of  the  nerve  fibre.  As  it  approaches  the  periphery, 
it  splits  into  its  constituent  fibrils  b}'  repeated  division,  or  by 
giving  off  smaller  lateral  branchlets.  To  demonstrate  the 
fibrillated  structure  of  the  axis-cylinder,  a  fresh  nervous 
bundle  may  be  prepared  from  the  lateral  columns  of  the  spinal 
cord  of  a  small  mammal,  from  the  optic  nerve,  the  olfactory 
nerve,  or  from  some  nerve  belonging  to  the  sympathetic  sys- 
tem. The  preparation  must  be  macerated  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  iodized  serum,  and  then  further  prepared  by  teasing 
with  needles.  In  the  nerve  fi])res  of  the  lateral  columns  of  the 
spinal  cord,  the  structure  of  the  axis-cylinder  may  also  be 
shown  in  preparations  which  have  been  steeped  for  several 
da^'S  in  diluted  solution  of  bicliromate  of  potash.  In  prepa- 
rations thus  obtained,  many  of  the  fibres  are  seen  to  exhibit 
points  at  which  the  medullary  sheath  is  broken,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  pale,  finely  striated  axis-cylinder  becomes 
visible.  Fibrillar  structure  may  also  be  readily  demonstrated 
in  the  processes  of  the  ganglion  cells,  and  in  the  pale  naked 
axis  cylinders  of  various  thicknesses  of  the  nervous  centres. 
Again,  in  the  fresh  tadpole's  tail,  as  prepared  in  serum  or  in 
half  per  cent,  salt  solution,  fibrillar  structures  can  be  seen 
with  great  distinctness  in  the  peripheral  branching  axis-cylin- 
der. This  structure  is  not,  however,  peculiar  to  the  peripheral 
or  central  portions  of  the  course  of  a  nerve,  but  exists  in  other 
parts.    To  show  this,  the  best  way  is  to  place  the  fresh  nerve 
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in  common  ulcohol  for  a  few  minutes,  anci  to  stain  tUo  prepa- 
ration witU  carmine.  It  must  then  be  pnt  in  absolute  alooliol 
for  t wen  13^  to  thirty  minntes,  nfter  previously  tensing  it  out 
somevi  haL  If  it  la  allowed  to  reniam  twelve  hours  or  more  in 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  then  covered  in  dammar  varnisli,  it  will 
be  found  that  all  the  nerve  fibres  are  more  or  less  completely 
deprived  of  their  medullary  sheaths.  The  axia-ey Under  ap- 
pears in  general  to  consist  of  granulous  substance,  but  here 
and  there  distinct  longitudinal  streaking  can  be  recognized. 
The  axis-tylinder  can  also  be  freed  of  its  medullary  slieath  if 
chloroform  or  collodion  be  added  to  a  teased  preparation  of 
fresh  nerve,  which  is  as  nearly  dry  as  possible  without  heing 
thoroughly  desiccated.  Occasionally  the  primitive  fibrils  of 
the  non-med«llated  nerve  fibres  arc  beset  with  small  varicosi- 
ties at  nearly  regular  intervals,  which »  when  treated  with  cer- 
tain ixjagenta  (perosmic  acid,  chloride  of  gold)|  become  very 
distinct. 

Medullary  Sheath  .^ — In  a  teased  preparation  of  a  fresh 
sciatic  nerve  of  the  fro^,  in  lialf  per  cent,  salt  solution,  the 
individual  nerve  fibres  are  seen  to  be  invested  by  a  sheath  of 
transpai^ent,  highly  refractive  material,  which,  when  it  presents 
its  surface,  appears  hyaline,  but,  as  seen  at  the  edge  of  the 
nerve,  exhibits  a  double  outline.  Thus  tl>e  medullary  sheath 
confers  on  the  nerve  fibre  a  dark  edge  or  double  contour ;  so 
tbat  these  appearances  in  a  nerve  are  ciiaracteriBlic  of  its 
presence.  Soon  after  the  preparation  has  been  made,  it  is  ob- 
fterved  that  the  sheaths  of  many  fibres  become  beset  with  drop* 
like  bodies  of  irregular  f<»rm,  wbich  are  either  bright  and 
sbiaing,  or  gran u Ions  and  turbid.  They  arc  produced  by  a 
coagulation  of  tiie  medulla*  In  preparations  made  in  iodized 
serum,  the  filtres  remain,  however,  for  several  hours  quite 
smooth,  without  undergoing  this  change.  In  the  nervous 
centres,  the  mcdullaled  fibres  which  possess  no  Schwann's 
sbcath  often  present  a  necklacedikc  appearance,  due  to  this 
coagulation  of  the  medullary  sheath  (the  Bo-ealled  varicose 
fibres).  The  medullary  sheath  exhibits  a  remarkable  arrange- 
ment at  those  points  of  the  course  of  the  nerve  at  which  it 
divides  into  two  or  more  branches.  At  such  paints  the  sheath 
becomes  considerably  attenuated,  as  well  as  contracted.  To 
show  this,  the  mombrana  nictttans  of  a  frog  is  carefully  ex- 
cised, spread  out  in  a  drop  of  humor  aquens,  and  covered — 
care  being  taken  to  introduce  strips  of  paper  under  the  cover- 
glass  so  as  to  prevent  pressure.  The  thoracic  cutaneous 
mnselc  of  the  frog  ma^'  be  prepared  in  the  same  way.  Where 
a  medullated  nerve  fibre  passes  into  a  non*meduliated,  as  in 
the  objects  above  mentioned,  the  sheath  is  usually'  thinned  out 
towards  the  point  where  it  is  about  to  cease,  in  which  case 
the  thin  portion  m^y  either  extend  up  to  the  line  at  which  it 
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abruptly  terminates,  or  may  end  in  a  terminal  thickened  bor- 
der. In  other  instances,  more  particularly  in  the  striated 
muscles,  the  sheath  very  often  stops  suddenly  without  any 
previous  attenuation. 

Neurilemnia. — In  order  to  make  out  satisfactorily  the 
relation  of  the  nerve  fibres  in  a  nerve  trunk,  sections  must  be 
prepared,  either  of  nerves  hardened  in  alcohol,  or  in  diluted 
chromic  acid,  and  must  then  be  stained  with  carmine  ;  or  tis- 
sues known  to  be  richly  supplied  with  nerves  must  be  em- 
ployed, e.^.,  tongue,  oesophagus,  trachea,  urinary  bladder,  etc. 
In  cross  sections  of  nerves,  the  nerve  fibres  are  seen  to  be  in- 
closed in  a  well-defined  connective-tissue  sheath  (neurilemma), 
of  thickness  more  or  less  proportional  to  that  of  the  nerve 
itself.  Between  the  fibres  of  the  neurilemma,  cellular  struc- 
tures are  met  with.  In  many  nerve  trunks,  septa  stretch  in- 
wards from  the  sheath,  by  which  the  nerve  fibres  are  divided 
into  a  greater  or  less  number  of  bundles.  In  such  preparations 
the  cross  sections  of  each  nerve  fibre  exhibit  an  external  ring 
with  double  contour — the  cut  edge  of  the  medullary  sheath — 
inclosing  a  body  of  circular  outline  which  docs  not  fill  up  the 
whole  of  the  space,  and  is  readily  stained  by  carmine.  In  a 
longitudinal  section  of  a  nerve  we  observe,  within*  the  connec- 
tive-tissue sheath,  the  double  contoured  fibres,  running  parallel 
with  each  other,  but  following  a  more  or  less  wAvy  course,  and 
showing  the  nuclei  of  their  Schwann's  sheaths.  In  newly-born 
children  the  number  of  nuclei  is  much  greater  than  in  adults. 
The  spinal  nerves,  which  in  the  frog  find  their  way  to  the  skin 
from  the  spinal  cord  through  the  dorsal  lymph  sac,  possess  an 
extraordinarily  thick  neurilemma ;  this  is  covered  by  a  layer 
of  endothelium,  which  can  be  demonstrated  by  staining  with 
nitrate  of  silver.  In  the  neurilemma  of  many  microscopical 
nerves,  fine  capillary  vessels  can  often  be  made  out.  For  the 
tracing  out  of  medullated  fibres,  the  use  of  osmic  acid  is  of 
great  value;  for  the  medullary  sheath  is,  in  consequence  of 
the  fatty  matter  it  contains,  stained  dark  by  this  reagent. 

Sohixrann's  Sheath. — With  the  exception  of  the  optic 
and  auditory  nerves,  the  fibres  of  all  peripheral  nerves  possess 
a  Schwann's  sheath.  The  nuclei  which  the  sheath  contains 
are  seen,  when  examined  in  the  fresh  state  in  indifierent  fiuids, 
to  be  pale,  and  more  or  less  distinctly  granular.  When  acted 
on  by  acids  or  hardening  reagents,  they  shrink.  In  freshly 
prepared  teased  preparations  (e.  gr.,  of  the  sciatic  nerve  of  the 
frog),  the  Schwann's  sheath  of  the  wide  medullated  fibres  can 
be  recognized  with  great  difficulty.  In  general,  only  the 
nuclei  can  be  made  out.  The  sheath  itself  can  be  more  easily 
seen  in  the  narrow  non-meduUated  fibres.  In  the  nerves  of 
the  tail  of  the  tadpole,  and  of  the  membrana  nictitans  of  the 
frog,  in  those  of  the  mesentery  of  the  frog  and  of  mammalia 
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whether  in  the  fresh  state  or  treated  with  gold,  in  the  cornea 
of  the  frog  or  of  mam  ma  Ha  treated  with  gold,  in  sections  of 
the  epiglottis  or  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  thu  mouth  made 
after  treating  tlje  tissue  with  gold— the  Schwann -s  sheatii  can 
be  often  recognizetl  as  a  more  or  less  distinctly  streaked  mem- 
brane. It  generally  ceases  where  the  iion*medullated  fibres 
split  into  their  eonstitnent  fibrile, 

Non-medullated  Fibrei*-^ Various  methods  must  be 
used  for  the  demonstration  of  the  non-medii Hated  fibres,  for 
the  same  method  does  not  answer  equally  well  in  all  eases. 
Among  these,  ehloride  of  gold  has,  unquestionably,  the  first 
place.  In  very  many  instances  it  affords  the  only  means  we 
have  of  following  these  fibres  to  their  finest  ramifications,  €*g~^ 
in  the  ekiu,  mucosa,  cornea,  and  striped  muscular  tissue,  etc. 
Osmie  acid  is  also  very  usefuL  Tlie  silver  method,  or  treat- 
ment with  certain  acetic  acid  mixtures,  is  occasionally  cm- 
ployed.  In  membranes  which  are  prepared  in  the  fresh  state 
in  an  indili'erent  liquid,  in<lividual  non-medullated  nerve  fibres 
can  be  seen,  but  their  finer  ramifications  cannot  be  traced,  even 
in  the  most  transpareut|  without  the  aid  of  the  reagents  above 
mentioned* 

BECTroK  II.— Neb  YE  Cells. 

Nerve  Cells  I  /*  (^.,  ganglion  cells,  may  be  investigated  (a) 
in  the  ganglia  which  are  attached  to  the  spinal  and  certain 
cerebral  nerves ;  (h)  in  the  graj'  substance  of  the  brain  and 
Rpinal  cord  \  (c)  in  ganglia  belonging  to  the  sympatlietic 
system. 

{a)  Ganglia  of  the  Cranial  and  Spinal  Nerves. — As 
may  be  seen  in  sections  of  tliese  ganglia  (hardened  in  chromic 
acid  or  M tiller 's  fluid),  eai."h  of  them  is  inclosed  in  a  capsnle. 
This  capsule  varies  in  tiiickness  in  different  ganglia,  and  is 
continuous  with  the  neurilemma  of  the  nerves  which  enter  and 
It^ve  the  ganglion.  It  consists  of  fibrillated  connective  tissue, 
in  wlucli  the  eel  hilar  elements  proper  to  that  tissue  may  be 
distinguished.  From  it  septa  of  connective  tissue  stretch  in* 
wards,  and  unite  by  anastomosis  so  as  to  form  a  mesh  work. 
This  mesh  work  serves  to  support  the  rich  vascular  system  with 
which  the  ganglion  is  provided.  Its  meshes  arc  occupied  by 
the  nerve  fibres  and  by  ganglion  celis.  These  last  consist  of  a 
substance  partly  granulous,  partly  fibrillated,  in  which  a 
vesiculated,  spheroidal »  sometimes  oblong,  nucleus  is  em- 
bedded, which  itself  incloses  a  shining  nucleolus,  the  position 
of  which  may  be  either  central  or  eccentric. 

For  the  study  of  these  cells,  teased  preparations  must  be 
used,  Tite  spinal  ganglia  of  fish,  particularly  of  the  roach 
and  pike,  the  Qasserian  ganglion  of  the  frog,  or  the  ganglion 
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through  which  in  the  same  animal  the  auditory  nerve  passes — 
are  b^t  suited  for  the  purpose.  If  the  first  at*e  used,  the  root 
of  the  nerve  with  its  ganglion  is  excised,  and  macerated  in 
iodized  serum,  dilute  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  or 
Miiller's  fluid,  for  twenty-four  hours  or  more,  after  which  the 
cells  may  be  teased  out  with  needles.  Good  teased  prepa- 
rations can  also  be  obtained  of  the  ganglia  of  the  spinal 
nerves  of  fish  or  frogs  in  the  fresh  state.  The  ganglion  cells 
of  fisli  and  frogs,  thus  isolated,  are  mostly  bipolar,  less  fre- 
quently multipolar.  The  processes  exhibit  fibrillar  streaking, 
and,  when^  process  is  isolated  for  some  distance,  it  is  found 
to  become  invested  with  a  medullary  sheath  at  a  short  distance 
from  its  origin  ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  assumes  the  characters 
of  a  medullated  nerve  fibre.  The  Schwann's  sheath  of  this 
nerve  fibre  is  continuous  with  the  similar  membrane  which 
forms  the  capsule  of  the  ganglion  cells  from  which  it  originates, 
and  in  which,  as  in  the  Schwann's  sheath,  there  are  oblong 
nuclei  at  regular  distances.  In  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  Gas- 
serian  ganglion  of  the  frog,  there  are  always  masses  of  yellow 
pigment.  In  the  spinal  nerve  ganglia  of  the  mammalia,  it  is 
only  possible  to  isolate  unipolar  cells.  Good  permanent  pre- 
parations of  ganglion  cells  may  be  obtained  after  treatment 
with  chloride  of  gold.  With  this  view  the  Gasserian  ganglion 
of  the  frog,  freshly  excised  and  cut  into  with  fine  scissors,  is 
placed  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  chloride  of  gold,  and  then 
exposed  in  slightly  acidulated  water  to  daylight,  until  it  as- 
sumes a  darkish  tinge.  In  preparations  of  ganglia  thus  treated 
and  teased  in  glycerin,  the  ganglion  cell  substance,  along 
with  the  axis-cylinder  process,  is  violet  red,  while  the  nucleus 
is  pale.* 

(6)  Ganglion  Cells  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord. — 
The  spinal  cord  of  the  calf  or  ox  are  the  best  objects  for  this 
demonstration.  The  organ  must  be  divided  into  small  por- 
tions, which  must  be  placed  in  bichromate  of  potash  solution, 
for  periods  varying  from  a  few  days  to  several  weeks.  Then 
a  thin  slice  of  gray  substance  is  to  be  cut  with  the  i*azor — pre- 
ferably from  the  anterior  horns — and  teased  in  the  liquid  in 
which  it  has  been  macerated.    Any  one  who  is  practised  in  the 

»  Preparation  of  the  Oasserian  Oanglion.—A  frog  having  been 
rendered  ex-sanguine  by  slitting  open  the  ventricle,  the  roof  of  the 
skull  is  exposed,  and  then  carefully  raised  from  the  occipital  region  for- 
wards. This  process  is  continued  until  the  internal  auricular  foramen 
of  the  petrous  bone  can  be  distinctly  seen.  Then  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata and  pons  are  pushed  aside  with  a  needle,  and  the  notch  of  the 
pars  petrosa  cleared  of  fluid  by  dabbing  it  with  a  fragment  of  bibulous 
paper.  The  fifth  nerve  is  then  readily  seen.  On  it,  close  to  where  it 
enters  the  bone,  is  a  distinctly  yellow  swelling,  which  must  be  care- 
fully exposed  by  removing  the  portion  of  bone  which  conceals  it,  and 
excised  with  fine  scissors. 
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use  of  the  needle  can  also  obtain  good  preparations  by  teasing 
from  fresh  spinal  cords,  in  iodized  serum*  In  preparations  of 
this  kind,  in  addition  to  the  multi polar  ganglion  cells,  medul- 
lated  nerve  fibres,  of  various  diameters,  possessed  of  irregylar 
or  regular  dilatations  (varicosities),  aud  axis-cylinders  of  va- 
rious Bi^e  with  distinct  fibrillar  streaking^  are  to  be  met  with. 
In  teasing  spinal-eord  preparations,  it  is  always  well  to  place 
the  glass  on  a  black  ground. 

The  ganglion  cells  of  the  anterior  horns  of  the  spinal  cord 
of  the  calf  are  remarkable  for  their  size,  and  consist  of  a 
granular  cell  sub&tance,  in  which  (as  may  be  seen  m  prepara- 
tions in  iodized  serum  under  very  Ingb  powers)  fibrils  may  be 
dlstinguisbed.  The  large  round  vesicular  nucleus  which  each 
cell  contains,  has  a  double  contour,  aud  inclo^s  a  highly 
refractive  nucleolus ;  in  its  neighborhood  there  is  usually  a 
mass  of  pigment*  Each  cell  possesses  processes  of  two  kinds — 
the  so-called  axis-cylinder  process,  and  the  branched  processes. 
The  axis-cylinder  process  springs  from  a  broad  base,  from 
which  it  tapers  to  a  fine  filament.  To  whatever  distance  this 
filament  is  traced,  it  ia  seen  that  it  it  does  not  branch,  but 
becomes  thicker,  and  eventually  assumes  the  character  of  a 
medu  Hated  nerve  fibre*  The  other  processes  are  broad  and 
flattened,  and  soon  divide  dcntritically*  They  consist  of  fibrils 
embedded  in  a  coarsel}'  granuhir  interstitial  substance:  the 
fibrils  can  be  followed  distinctly  into  the  ganglion  celh  As 
wc  shall  see  subsequently,  the  terminations  of  these  processes 
form  a  dense  network  of  extremely  minute  filaments,  which 
network  is  in  equally  direct  continuity  with  the  endings  of 
the  nerve  fibres  which  enter  the  cord  by  the  posterior  roots. 
The  cells  of  the  posterior  horns  are  entirely  similar,  but  some- 
what smaller.  If  thin  sections  of  the  spinal  cord  of  the  pike 
arc  hardened  in  bichromate  of  potash  or  chromic  acid,  washed 
in  water  for  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  and  then  placed 
in  diluted  aramouiacal  solution  of  carmine  for  a  few  hours  or 
a  day,  good  permanent  preparations  can  he  obtained  by  teasing, 
which  can  be  mounted  in  glycerin.  In  the  nuclei  of  Stilling, 
in  the  intra-cranial  part  of  the  cord,  cells  occur  resembliVig 
those  of  the  anterior  horn  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  may  be  pre- 
pared in  the  same  way. 

Gerlaoh'B  method  of  demonstratijig  the  relation 
betT«reen  the  ganglion  cells  and  the  net'wrork  of  non- 
medullated  nerve  fibres  in  the  spinal  cord* — Longi- 
tudinal scH^tions,  which  must  be  as  thin  as  possible,  are  made 
through  the  anterior  horns  of  the  gray  substance  of  a  per- 
fectly fresh  spinal  cord  of  the  calf  or  ox;  these  are  transferred 
as  they  are  cut  into  very  dilute  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash  (one  part  in  6,000-10,000),  and  allowed  to  remain  for 
two  or  three  days  in  a  cool  place.     Thereupon  they  are  placed 
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for  twenty-four  hoars  in  very  dilute  solution  of  carmine ;  they 
are  then  washed  in  distilled  water,  teased  out  superficially  on 
the  object-glass,  and  mounted  in  glycerin.  I  have  also  found 
it  possible  to  demonstrate  the  extremely  fine  network  of  non- 
meduUated  nerve  fibres,  with  the  greatest  distinctness,  in 
teased  preparations  of  sections  of  the  gray  snbstance  of  the 
spinal  cord  of  the  calf,  after  maceration  fbr  two  or  three  weeks 
in  one  per  cent,  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash. 

Ganglion  Cells  of  the  Hemispheres. — If  the  cortical 
substance  of  the  mammalian  brain  be  macerated  in  iodized 
serum,  bichromate  of  potash,  or  Miillcr's  fiuid,  ganglion  cells 
of  more  or  less  conical  form  can  be  isolated,  from  the  base  of 
each  of  which  several  arborescent  processes  stretch  inwards 
towards  the  white  substance,  while  the  small  end  of  the  cone 
terminates  in  a  process  which  is  simple  near  its  origin,  but 
eventually  divides  into  fine  branches,  and  exhibits  everywhere 
(in  iodized  serum  preparations)  fibrillar  streaking.  Permanent 
teased  preparations  may  be  obtained  in  the  way  described 
above  as  applicable  to  the  spinal  cord. 

(c)  aanglion  Cells  of  the  Sympathetic  System. — 
The  ganglion  cells  of  the  sympathetic  system  occur  either  as 
distinct  ganglia  of  various  size  (as  is  seen  in  the  digestive 
mucous  tracts,  and  in  the  genital  organs),  or  they  are  ar- 
ranged in  linear  series,  or  are  scattered  in  greater  or  less 
number  amongst  and  between  the  fibres  of  nerves.  The  sym- 
pathetic ganglia  (as,  for  example,  those  of  the  ganglionic  cord 
or  the  coeliac  ganglion  of  mammalia)  are  best  studied  as  fol- 
lows :  The  structure  is  placed  in  Miiller's  fiuid  or  bichromate 
of  potash,  and  allowed  to  remain  several  days  until  firm 
enough.  Fine  sections  are  then  prepared,  and  teased  in  gly- 
cerin, either  at  once  or  after  staining  in  solution  of  carmine. 
Another  plan  consists  in  steeping  sections  prepared  from 
frozen  ganglia,  in  chloride  of  gold  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
and  making  from  them  teased  preparations,  which  may  be 
mounted  in  glycerin.  Again,  small  fragments  of  fresh  ganglia 
may  be  steei^ed  in  one-tenth  to  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  acetic 
acid,  and  left  in  it  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  and 
then  employed  in  the  same  way. 

The  aorta  and  the  bulbus  arteriosus  of  the  frog  afibrd  excel- 
lent preparations.  For  this  purpose  the  vessel  is  ligatured  at 
the  point  of  division,  and  filled  with  half  per  cent,  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold  by  aid  of  a  capillary  tube.  A  second  ligature 
having  been  placed  around  the  bulb,  the  part  is  cut  out,  and 
steeped  for  ten  minutes  in  the  same  solution.  The  tube  is 
then  opened  and  exposed,  two  da3's  or  more,  in  acidulated 
water,  to  the  light.  When  of  sufficiently  dark  color,  it  is 
stuck  out  on  a  cork  with  pins.     Thin  lamellfie  may  then  be 
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stripped  off  the  external  a^spectof  the  vesselj  spread  out  on  an 
object-gliiss,  mjfl  covered  in  glycerin, 

Meissiier's  Plexus. — Tlie  ganglionic  nodules,  occurring 
in  tbc  coiirsG  of  the  nerves  which  form  Meissner's  plexus,  in 
the  siibmiicosa  of  the  intestine,  may  ])e  st tidied  as  follows. 
They  are  also  well  seen  in  longitudinal  and  cross  sections  of 
intestine  hardened  in  chromic  acid,  and  still  better  in  sections 
parallel  with  the  surfacCp  Strips  of  intestine  of  the  cat  or  dog 
(after  haviag  been  washed  with  half  yy^v  cent,  salt  sohition,  or 
water  colored  slightly  with  bichromate  of  potash)  are  steeped 
for  from  fort}"^  minutes  to  an  hour  in  lialf  per  cent,  gold  solii- 
tioui  and  then  exposed  to  light  in  distilled  water,  and  finally* 
hardened  in  alcohol.  Sections  are  then  made  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  serosa,  of  which  of  course  those  only  are  of 
use  which  pass  through  the  submucous  tissue.  Any  one  pos- 
sessed of  sufficient  dexterity  can  obtain  good  preparations  by 
spreading  bits  of  rabbit's  iutestine,  excised  and  cleansed  as 
above  described,  on  a  piece  of  cork  by  aid  of  pins,  with  the 
mucous  surface  upperraosL  The  mucosa  is  then  worked  off 
ae  completely  as  possible  with  the  fine-pointed  forceps.  Fine 
flakes  of  loose  tissue  must  be  snipi>ed  with  the  aid  of  the 
curved  scissors,  either  from  the  deep  surface  of  the  mucosa,  or 
from  the  surface  from  which  it  has  been  severed*  These  are 
either  examined  in  salt  solution  in  the  fresh  atate,  or  ti'^ated 
with  gold  for  permanent  preparations, 

Auerbach's  Ganglia, — The  ganglia  of  Auerbacli,  which 
are  interposed  between  the  transverse  and  longitudinal  muscu- 
lar layers,  are  demonstrated  as  follows  :  A  portion  of  fresh  intes- 
tine of  a  rabbit  or  new*born  foetus  is  blown  out  with  the  aid  of 
a  glass  tube.  The  operator  must  then  try  to  strip  off  with  the 
forceps,  from  t)je  external  surface*  a  thin  mcmbraue,  which  will 
be  found  to  contain  the  serosa  and  the  longitudinal  muscular 
layer.  Strips  of  considerable  extent  may  be  thus  obtained  with 
a  little  practice,  and  must  be  then  treated  with  gold  in  the 
usual  manner. 

The  ganglion  cells,  which  occur  in  the  genital  organs,  may 
be  best  studied  in  sections  or  parts  hardened  in  chromic  acid, 
or  colored  with  gold  and  tlien  hardened  in  alcohol* — Good 
preparations  of  sympathetic  gaugUa  can  lie  obtained  from  the 
bladder  of  the  rabbit.  Bits  of  the  fresh  bladder  are  colored 
with  chloride  of  gold,  and  then  steeped  in  acidulated  water  iiutil 
they  swell  out  into  a  gelatinous  translucent  mass.  Thin  mem- 
branous fragments  stripped  off  with  the  forceps,  or  snipped  off 
with  the  scissors,  are  spread  ont  and  covered  in  glycerin*  To 
these  preparations  we  shall  recur,  in  connection  with  the  dis* 
tribution  of  the  nerves  among  unstriped  muscular  fibres. 

Intimate  Strudture  of  the  Ganglion  Cells  of  the 
Sympathetic  System. — In  each  ganglion  cell  (with  the  ex- 
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ception  of  those  of  the  ganglia  of  Auerbach)  the  following  parts 
may  be  distinguished  ;  the  capsule,  th^  body  of  the  cell  and  its 
nucleus,  and  the  processes.  The  capsule  is  beset  with  strong  nu- 
clei at  even  distances  from  each  other ;  in  sections  of  fresh  gan- 
glia hardened  by  freezing,  and  treated  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
markings  may  be  seen  in  the  capsule  which  indicate  the  exist- 
ence of  endothelium  ;  the  elements  of  this  endothelium  are  of 
such  size  as  to  make  it  apparent  that  each  of  the  nuclei  above 
mentioned  belong  to  an  individual  cell.  As  in  the  ganglia  of  the 
spinal  nerves,  the  capsule  is  continued  from  the  cell  upon  one 
of  the  processes,  with  the  Schwann's  sheath  of  which  it  becomes 
identified.  The  ganglion  cells  of  the  sympathetic  system  arc 
of  various  size,  and  are  either  globular  or  oblong.  In  the  for- 
mer case,  they  may  be  either  without  distinguishable  processes, 
or  may  have  a  single  process  (unipolar),  or  two  in  opposite 
directions  (bipolar) ;  being  in  the  former  case  pear-shaped,  in 
the  latter  spindle-shaped.  Others  occur  which  have  two  pro- 
cesses in  the  same  direction,  or  numerous  processes  in  various 
directions  (multipolar  cells).  The  substance  of  the  ganglion 
cell  is  for  the  most  part  finely  granular,  sometimes  containing 
clumps  of  pigment  of  various  size.  Each  cell  contains  a  single 
vesicular  nucleus  (or  two  nuclei),  which  is  usually  eccentric, 
and  always  contains  a  large,  shining  nucleolus.  In  the  exami- 
nation of  a  number  of  ganglion  cells,  one  or  two  can  generally 
be  found  in  which  fine  fibrils  are  distinguishable :  these  can 
often  be  traced  nearly  to  the  nucleus,  presenting  an  appearance 
which  seems  to  correspond  with  the  network  of  fibres  described 
by  some  in  the  body  of  the  cells. 

Spiral  Fibre  Cells. — In  the  cells  of  the  sympathetic  gan- 
glia of  the  frog,  as  well  as  of  the  cceliac  ganglion  of  mammalia, 
and  in  those  of  the  bladder  of  the  rabbit,  pear-shaped  or  club- 
shaped  ganglion  cells  may  be  isolated,  wliich  possess  two  pro- 
cesses, extending  in  the  same  direction.  These  processes  differ 
more  or  less  in  thickness  from  each  other :  they  are  contained 
near  their  origin  in  a  common  sheath,  which,  at  a  greatei* 
distance,  divides  into  two,  each  investing  one  of  the  processes. 
So  long  as  they  are  in  the  common  sheath,  their  arrangement 
to  one  another  is  peculiar.  Sometimes  they  merely  cross  one 
another;  at  others,  one  of  them,  usually  the  thinner,  twines 
spirally  round  the  other.  Occasionally,  this  last  is  perfectly 
straight ;  sometimes  it  is  apparently  of  the  same  substance  with 
the  body  of  the  cell ;  at  others,  it  seems  to  penetrate  into  its  in- 
terior tending  towards  the  nucleus,  without,  however,  being  de- 
monstrably united  with  it.  The  second  process,  viz.,  the  so- 
called  spiral  fibre,  originates  by  a  double  or  single  root,  which 
can  be  followed  to  certain  nucleolus-like  structures,  of  oblong 
form,  of  which  from  one  to  four  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  pole  from  which  the  straight  process  springs.     But 
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whether  the  spiral  fibre  is  couuected  with  these  nuclei,  as  has 
been  Buppo&eti,  by  a  network  of  extremely  fine  filaments  from 
which  it  appears  to  spring,  cannot  be  ileter mined  any  more 
certainly  than  the  question  whether,  in  miiUipolar  cells  in  gene- 
ral, the  processes  spring  entirely  from  the  substance  of  the  cell^ 
or  one  or  other  of  them  from  the  nnclens. 

Reproduction  of  Qanglion  Cells. — The  ganglion  cells  of 
the  sympathetic  system  seem  to  undergo  very  active  <lcvelop- 
ment.  This  ap|>ears,  first,  from  the  frequency  with  which  cells 
containing  two  nnclei  are  met  with;  secondly,  from  tlie  cir- 
cum stance  that  freqncntly  two,  three^  or  four  polyhedral  cells 
occur  in  a  common  capsnle;  thirdl^s  from  the  occasional  oc- 
currence of  twoclnb'shaped  cells  in  one  capsule,  so  placed  that 
they  are  in  apposition  by  tlieir  flat  bases,  while  their  sharp 
ends  are  continnons  with  processes ;  and  finally^  that  in  many 
organs,  as,  e,  i/,,  in  the  (nsaJe)  genital  tract,  and  in  Meissner^s 
ganglia  of  the  newly-born  fix t us,  groups  (so-caHed  "  nests- *)  of 
extraordinarily  small  ganglion  cells  occur.  If  the  Auerbach^s 
ganglia  of  the  rabbtt^s  intestine  are  prepared  as  directed  above, 
and  covered  in  serum,  they  are  found  to  consist  of  a  network 
of  bands  of  various  breadth,  the  nodes  of  which  constitiite 
liroad  plates  of  irregular  form,  the  whole  being  invested  by  a 
sheathing  in  which  nucleus-like  structures  are  distuiguishable. 
The  substance  both  of  the  nodes  and  of  the  bands  which  connect 
them  is  finely  streaked  or  granular*  A  greater  or  less  number 
of  ganglion  cells  mostly  globular  in  form,  are  embedded  in  this 
substance,  and  arranged  either  in  groups  (in  the  nodes)  or  in 
rows  (in  the  bands).  In  the  latter,  the  chains  of  cells  are  inter- 
rupted at  intervals;  the  former  exhibit  numerous  perforations, 
which  are  merelj'thc  interstices  of  a  dense  meshwork  of  bands. 
In  gold  preparations,  these  facts  can  also  be  easily  demon- 
strated. 

In  preparations  made  in  the  same  manner  from  the  intestine 
of  a  nearly  mature  human  embryo,  it  is  possible  to  make  out 
that^  in  the  reticular  system  above  described,  numerous  small 
cellular  structures  occur,  embedded  in  the  substance  both  of 
the  hands  and  nodes,  in  most  of  which  all  that  can  he  seen  is  a 
nucleus  surrounded  by  a  very  narrow  entourage  of  granular 
substance :  a  few  present  the  ordinary  characters  of  ganglion 
cells. 

In  sections  of  intestine  of  the  rabbit  hardened  in  chromic 
acid  (as  wc  shall  see  in  Part  II.),  the  connection  of  these  gan* 
glia  with  the  ganglionic  masses  of  similar  form  which  exist  in  the 
circular  fibres,  and  communicate  towards  the  mucosa  with  the 
ganglia  of  Melssner,  can 'be  well  seen* 
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Section  III. — Peripheral  Nerte  Endings. 

Terminal  Organs  of  Nerve  Fibres.— Paoinian  Bod- 
ies.— The  Pacinian  bodies  are  oval  or  pear-shaped  little  mas- 
ses which  are  found  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  skin  of 
the  finger,  and  in  that  of  the  beak  and  tongue  in  birds  (goose 
and  duck).  In  man  they  are  met  with  also  in  the  genital  tract, 
e.  g.j  in  the  labia  m^jora,  prostate,  and  corpora  cavernosa :  in 
all  these  situations  they  can  be  best  studied  in  sections.  They 
are  most  easily  demonstrated,  however,  in  the  mesentery  of 
the  cat,  in  which  they  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  elliptical, 
transparent  bodies,  occurring  mostly  in  the  fatty  parts.  Pre- 
parations are  made  as  follows:  A  mesentery  of  a  cat  that 
has  just  been  killed  is  spread  out  on  an  object-glass  and  cov- 
ered with  a  drop  of  serum  or  half  per  cent,  solution  of  common 
salt ;  or  a  portion  of  mesentery  containing  Pacinian  bodies  is 
placed  in  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  then  covered  in  glycerine.  We  begin  our  study 
with  the  mednllated  nerve  fibre,  which  enters  the  corpuscle  at 
one  end.  From  the  point  at  which  the  nerve  parts  from  the 
twig  from  which  it  is  a  branch,  its  course  is  winding.  As  it 
approaches  the  Pacinian  body  its  sheath  becomes  thicker,  and 
acquires  an  appearance  as  if  it  consisted  of  several  layers  of 
nucleated  membrane.  The  dark-bordered  nerve  fibre  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  stieath  by  a  distinct,  clear  interspace,  into 
which  oblong  nuclei  project  at  regular  distances  from  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  sheath,  so  as  to  resemble  an  endothelium. 
The  Pacinian  corpuscle  may  be  divided  into  the  neck  (the 
point  at  which  the  nerve  enters)  and  the  body.  In  the  neck, 
the  lamellse  of  the  Schwann's  sheath  split  repeatedly,  becom- 
ing further  and  further  apart  from  each  other,  so  as  to  form 
the  well-known  concentric  capsules  of  which  the  body  is  con- 
stituted. Each  capsule  is  beset  with  regularly  arranged  flat 
oblong  nuclei;  and,  in  the  part  of  the  body  which  is  nearest 
the  neck,  each  capsule  communicates  with  its  neighbors  by 
cross  lamellse,  which  run  obliquely  from  one  to  the  other. 
Elsewhere  the  capsules  are  discontinuous.  In  the  neck,  the 
nerve  fibre  is  dark-bordered  and  convoluted,  but  as  it  enters 
the  clear  space  which  is  contained  in  the  inmost  capsule  it 
becomes  straight,  and  at  the  same  time  pale  and  finely  streaked. 
In  its  course  in  the  axis  of  this  space  it  is  separated  from  the 
capsule  by  a  clear  interval,  into  which  nuclei,  arranged  at 
regular  distances,  project.  Near  the  end  of  the  axial  space 
the  nerve  fibre  usually  divides  into  two,  occasionally  into 
three,  branches,  each  of  which  ends  in  a  pear-sliaped  enlarge- 
ment (cell),  containing  a  vesicular  nucleus.  Sometimes  tlie 
nerve  fibre  remains  undivided,  in  which  case  the  terminal  cell 
is  relatively  larger.    In  the  mesentery  of  the  cat  I  have  seen 
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Pacinian  corpuscles  in  which  tlic  nerve  fibre,  instead  of  termi* 
iiatingi  passed  onL  at  the  end  opposite  to  that  at  wlticli  it 
entered,  eventually  ending  in  another  Pacinian  body.  In  this 
case  the  relation  of  the  nerve  fibre  to  the  concentric  capsules, 
and  of  these  to  each  other,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  point 
of  exit  of  the  nerve,  was  the  same  as  hi  the  neck.  Jn  the 
most  superficial  of  the  concentric  capsules,  endothelial  mark- 
ing can  be  seen  after  treatment  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

In  connection  with  the  Pacinian  corpuscles  we  must  mention 
the  so-called  ^''  EndkolbetV^  (club-shaped  eucliugs),  which  are 
described  in  the  papillae  of  certain  mucous  membranei,  and 
are  said  to  consist  of  an  axis-cylinder,  ending  in  an  enlarge- 
ment, surrounded  by  a  thickened  sheath* 

Meissner'fi  Bodies,  or  Tactile  GorpiisolGS. — Tfiese 
bodies  occur  in  certain  broad  papillic  of  the  skin  of  the  volar 
aide  of  the  fingers  and  of  the  palm  in  man-  They  can  be  beat 
demonstrated  in  vertical  sections  of  portions  of  skiu,  made 
across  the  parallel  furrows,  and  eitlier  hardened  in  chromic 
acid  or  in  alcohol  after  treatment  w^itb  gold.  Tliey  are  oblong 
bodies,  each  occupying  the  axis  of  a  papilla.  Their  outline  is 
often  broken  by  deep  notches.  In  each  corpuscle  nnmerons 
cross  markings  are  to  be  seen,  which  depend  partly  on  the 
existence  of  line  fibres,  |>artly  on  the  arrangement  of  spindle- 
shaped  nuclei.  Into  each  body  a  medullated  nerve  fibre,  pro- 
vided with  a  nncleateil  Schwa un*s  sheath,  finds  its  way,  and 
then  twines  once  or  twice  round  it:  the  nerve  may  often  be 
followed  to  its  upper  extremity.  Sometimes  the  fibre  appears 
to  enter  the  corpuscle  from  one  side,  in  which  case  it  cannot 
be  traced  further. 

Peripheral  Nerve  Cells. — Fresh  thin  portions  of  human 
skin  {e,  g.j  skin  of  the  prepuce  or  of  amputated  extremities),  or 
small  portions  of  tbc  shaven  skin  of  the  rabbit's  abdomen,  are 
placed  for  a  few  minutes  in  half  per  cent,  acetic  acid,  and  tiien, 
after  immersion  for  one  or  two  itours  in  solution  of  chloride 
of  gold,  are  treated  in  the  usual  way.  In  sections  of  sncli  skin, 
fine  nerve  fibres  present  themselves,  which,  after  penetrating 
the  rele  mafpighianum^^rQ  seen  to  be  connected  with  bodies  of 
an  oblong  or  stellate  form,  which  are  strongly  stained  bj  gobl, 
and  often  contain  each  a  distinct,  clear,  nucleusdike  structure. 
These  nerve  cells  are  not  really,  as  has  been  supposed,  terminal 
organs,  for  ^nQ  fibres  are  seen  not  only  to  reach  them,  but  to 
pass  beyond  them,  to  vizards  the  surface.  Similar  nerve  cells 
exist  in  the  epithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
and  of  the  vagina.  Again,  in  the  network  of  delicate  non-ine- 
dullated  fibref?  wduch  branch  under  the  epithelium  of  the  tad- 
pole's tail,  the  nerve  fibres  are  continuous  with  the  processes 
of  braiifhed  nerve-cells. 

Recently,  terminal  bodies  have  been  discovered  by  certain 
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authors  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  epiglottis,  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  nerve  fibres,  either  medullated  or  others, 
end  under  the  epithelium  in  club-shaped  bodies,  consisting  of 
granulous  substance,  each  of  which  contains  one  or  two  nuclei, 
and  is  inclosed  in  a  prolongation  of  the  Schwann's  sheath  of 
the  nerve.  In  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  frog's  stomach  it 
is  also  stated  that  the  nerve  fibres  end  between  the  cylindrical 
elements  of  the  epithelium  in  oval  or  club-shaped  swellings. 
Again,  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  bladder  of  the  frog,  are 
to  be  found  cells  which  consist  of  a  fine  granulous  protoplasm, 
and  contain  several  nuclei.  In  the  skin  of  the  wing  of  the  bat, 
and  in  the  skin  of  the  ears  of  mice,  the  medullated  nerves  come, 
at  certain  pai-ts,  into  remarkable  relation  with  the  papillse  of 
the  hail's  (See  Chapter  XL). 

Peripheral  Branohing  of  the  Non-Medullated 
Nerve  Fibres  in  Diflfbrent  Tissues.— Under  this  head 
will  be  described  the  termination  of  the  nerves  in  the  cornea, 
conjunctiva,  in  the  tail  of  the  tadpole,  in  the  skin  in  certain 
mucous  membranes,  in  unstriped  muscular  fibres,  in  striped 
muscular  fibres,  in  bloodvessels,  and  in  glands.  The  nerve 
endings  of  organs  of  special  sense  will  be  described  hereafter. 

Nerves  of  the  Cornea. — In  a  living  or  recently  killed 
rabbit,  the  cornea  is  excised  close  to  the  limbus,  and  placed  in 
chloride  of  gold  solution  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The 
preparation  is  then  transferred  to  distilled  water,  in  which  it 
remains  until  it  has  attained  a  steel-gray  color,  the  time  re- 
quired varying,  according  to  the  season,  from  six  hours  to  six- 
teen or  twenty.  Thence  the  object  is  transferred  to  a  small 
wide-mouthed  vessel,  which  contains  a  small  quantity  of  nearly- 
concentrated,  filtered  solution  of  tartaric  acid.  As  soon  as  it 
has  had  time  to  absorb  the  liquid,  its  color  becomes  deeper, 
and  changes  to  grayish-violet.  If  the  bottle  is  then  plunged 
into  water  at  a  temperature  of  40°  to  50°  C,  to  such  a  depth 
that  both  liquids  stand  at  the  same  level,  the  preparation  as- 
sumes, after  a  few  minutes,  an  intense  violet-red  color,  which 
goes  on  increasing  until  it  attains  a  dirty  brownish-red,  and 
exhibits  a  velvety  lustre.  The  cornea  is  now  removed,  and 
steeped  in  distilled  water  for  two  hours  or  more.  The  epithe- 
lium, along  with  a  thin  layer  of  corneal  substance,  is  then 
stripped  off  with  the  aid  of  the  pointed  forceps,  beginning  from 
the  sclerotic  beyond  the  edge.  In  a  preparation  thus* obtained, 
it  is  seen  that  there  exists  in  the  anterior,  i.  e,  most  superficial, 
layer  of  the  cornea  propria^  ^  plexus  of  nerves  of  various 
breadth ;  each  of  these  nerves  consists  of  a  bundle  of  minute 
fibrils,  invested  in  a  pale  Schwann's  sheath  with  oblong  nuclei, 
within  which  they  may  either  run  parallel  to  each  other,  or  wind 
round  each  other  in  a  more  or  less  spiral  manner.  VVherever 
a  bifurcation  occurs,  or  two  nerves  join,  there  is  an  enlarge- 
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raent,  in  which  the  iadividnal  fibrils  arc  distinctly  woven  to- 
gether into  a  network.  From  the  uervea  of  this  plexus,  fibrils 
ai'e  given  off  cither  alone  or  in  tufts.  Their  general  direction 
Is  towards  the  snrface.  In  takini^  this  course  they  divide  into 
finer  and  finer  filaments,  so  that  the  finest  are  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable under  the  highest  powers,  and  form,  by  repeated 
anastomoses,  a  network  which  lies  immediately  under  the  epi- 
thelium. The  fibrils  themselves  arc  beset  with  minute  granu- 
lar varicositiea*  In  either  case  these  form  a  network,  the 
meshes  of  which  arc  oblong  or  quadrangular  Corneas  pre- 
pared in  the  manner  above  described  may  be  also  advanta- 
geously emplo^'ed  for  the  preparation  of  vertical  and  horizontal 
sections. 

The  nerves  of  the  substantia  propria  of  the  cornea  of  the 
frog  are  best  demonstrated  as  follows:  A  silk  thread  having 
been  passed  through  the  centre  of  the  cornea  of  rana  esvulenta 
and  brought  out  again  at  the  sclerotic  ring,  the  two  ends  are 
kuottal  together.  After  the  tbi*ead  has  remained  from  five  to 
eight  hours,  the  cornea  is  excised  and  placed  for  twenty  min- 
utes or  more  in  half  per  cent,  solution  of  chloride  of  gold*  It 
is  then  transferred  to  distilled  water,  and  exposed  to  light  until 
it  acquires  a  d a r It  v i ol e t- r ed ,  or  r e d d i s b -bro w n  c ol o r  ^  the  time 
required  for  this  purpose  varying  from  one  to  three  days,  ac- 
cording to  the  season.  The  epithelium  must  now  be  removed 
with  the  aid  of  sliarp-pointed  forceps,  along  with  a  very  thin 
layer  of  corneal  tissue,  after  which  the  cornea  is  to  be  mounted 
in  glycerin*  In  such  a  preparation  it  is  seen  that  the  nerve 
trunks  form  a  rich  plexus  by  division  and  anastomosis  in  the 
corneal  substance.  The  branches  of  tliis  plexus  may  be  dia* 
tinguished  as  nerves  or  bundles  of  tiie  first  order,  and  resemble 
in  their  struelure  the  corresponding  nerves  alreadj*  described  in 
the  cornea  of  the  rabbit.  From  thesc^  smaller  bundles,  not  pos- 
sessed of  a  nucleated  sheath  (nerves  of  the  second  order)  are 
given  off  These  run  a  course  which  is  sometimes  winding, 
sometimes  straight,  and  are  connected  by  scanty  anastomoses, 
so  as  to  form  a  plexus  of  large  meshes.  They  give  off,  either 
laterally  or  terminally,  the  fibrils  of  the  third  order. 

Nerves  of  the  Coi^junctiva  and  Membrana  Nic ti- 
tans.— For  the  study  of  the  nerves  of  the  mammalian  conjunct 
tiva,  the  conjunctiva  /ornim,  or  the  plica  semilunaris  of  the 
eye  of  the  pig,  calf,  or  rabbit  an  s  wers  best.  Portions  of  the  fresh 
plica  semilunaris  are  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  cornea  of 
the  rabbit.  As  soon  as  the  proper  degree  of  coloration  is  at- 
tained, the  preparation  is  hardened  in  diluted  alcohoL  Sec* 
tions  are  then  made  in  both  directions,  and  covered  in  glycerin. 
The  conjunctiva  fornicis  is  prepared  free  over  a  considerable 
surface,  and  spread  out  on  a  cork  with  the  free  surface  up- 
wards.    It  may  then  be  immersed  in  gold  solution  in  a  cap- 
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snle,  or  this  liquid  may  be  poured  on  it,  after  which  it  must 
be  treated  as  before.  The  demonstration  of  the  fine  nerves  of 
the  conjunctiva  is  not  so  easy  as  of  those  of  the  cornea,  so  that 
a  general  idea  of  their  distribution  can  only  be  obtained  by  a 
comparisoa  of  a  number  of  preparations.  The  nerve  trunks, 
composed  of  medullated  fibres,  divide  in  the  superficial  layer 
of  the  mucosa  into  small  branches,  each  containing  two  or 
three  medullated  fibres,  iii  which  varicosities  occur  here  and 
there.  These  mostly  accompany  bloodvessels,  following  a 
winding  course,  and,  by  their  communications,  forming  a  plex- 
us. They  give  off  under  the  epithelium  non-medullated  fibres, 
by  the  anastomosis  of  wliich  a  scanty  subepithelial  network 
is  formed.  I  have  seen  fibres  originating  from  this  network 
making  their  way  towards  the  surface  among  the  epithelium 
cells,  and  dividing  dichotomously,  but  have  been  unable  to 
trace  their  further  course. 

The  mode  of  preparing  the  membrana  nictitans  is  the  same 
as  that  for  the  cornea.  The  fresh  membrane  is  placed  for 
twenty  minutes  in  chloride  of  gold,  and  then  in  distilled  water 
until  it  is  of  a  dark  color.  The  epithelium  of  the  anterior  sur- 
face is  then  stripped  ofi*  with  the  sharp-pointed  forceps,  after 
which  the  preparation  is  covered  in  glycerin.  The  objects 
which  present  themselves  are  (1)  The  flask-shaped  glands  (with 
their  short,  narrow  ducts)  lined  with  spheroidal,  granular,  nu- 
cleated cells  ;  they  are  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  spindle-shaped 
cells,  not  unlike  muscle-cells.  (2)  Granular,  large,  flat,  branched 
cells,  brightly  stained,  possessing  oblong,  flat  nuclei,  and  send- 
ing out  processes  which  communicate  in  the  same  way  as  cor- 
nea corpuscles.  (3)  Pigment  cells,  some  of  which  are  much 
branched  and  communicate  with  each  other,  while  others  are 
isolated  and  clump-shaped.  (4)  A  rich  network  of  bloodves- 
sels. (5)  Nerves.  From  the  plexus  of  medullated  nerves, 
separate  medullated  nerve  fibres  spring,  which,  close  to  their 
origin,  lose  their  medullary  sheaths.  The  non-medullated 
fibres  possess  numerous  oblong  nuclei. 

Nerves  of  the  Skin. — We  have  already  had  occasion  to 
describe  the  method  of  preparation  to  be  adopted  for  the  study 
of  the  nerves  in  the  skin.  It  ma}',  however,  be  well  to  add 
that,  immediately  after  removing  the  preparation  from  the 
gold  solution,  it  is  possible  to  cut  sections.  The  nerve  trunks, 
which  find  their  way  from  the  subcutaneous  tissue  towards 
the  epidermis,  unite  at  the  surface  of  the  corium  to  form  a 
dense  network  of  non-medullated  fibres,  from  which  fine  fibrils 
stretch  vertically  into  the  rete  Malpighii  either  as  isolated 
fibrils  which  pass  up  into  the  epithelium  between  two  neigh- 
boring papillae,  or  as  groups  of  several  fibrils  which  pierce  the 
tips  of  the  papillae.  In  the  rete  Malpighii  the  nerve  fibres  often 
divide,  and  occasionally  communicate  with  their  neighbors  by 
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horizontal  brandies,  or  with  procesBes  of  the  deeply  stained 
btanclied  cells  above  deacribecL  Isolated  fi!>res  inav  be  traced 
in  tlie  rele  Malpighii  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  horny 
layer,  where  they  either  seem  to  lose  Uiemselves  in  swollinga 
of  various  size,  or  to  divide  dichotomousl}'  beyond  \  eventually 
I'etitrniug  towards  the  coriiim*  The  hair  bulbs  aie  also  sur- 
rounded by  a  network  of  fine  non-mod n Hated  uerve  fibres,  the 
further  description  of  which  will  be  found  in  another  part. 

Nerves  of  the  Tadpole's  Tail. — The  best  object  for  the 
purpose  is  the  tadpole  of  Eijlu.  The  distribution  to  be  now 
desciibed  may  be  studied  in  recent  preparations  in  half  per 
euiit.  salt  solution  or  scrum.  It  is,  however,  better  to  make 
preparations  by  the  method  fully  descril>cd  in  the  chapter  on 
connective  tissue.  The  periplieral  nerves  of  the  tadpole's  tail 
are  derived  from  a  plexus  whicli  lies  immediately  underneath 
the  sub-epUhelial  hyaline  layer;  the  nerves  which  form  it  arc 
composed  almost  entirely  of  non-nicdullatcd  fibres,  which  are 
invested  in  a  sheath  beset  with  oblong  nuclei*  From  this  pleX' 
us  similar  fibres  arise  towards  the  epithelium,  and  by  division 
become  smaller  and  smaller,  anastomosing  with  each  other 
so  as  to  form  a  second  plexus  nearer  the  epithelium  than  the 
other*  They  also  possess  nuclei,  the  position  of  which  in  re- 
lation to  the  fibre  is  sometimes  lateral,  sometimes  apparently 
axial.  In  the  more  8U[)erticial  plexus,  spindle-shaped  enlarge- 
ments are  frequently  seen  at  equal  distances  from  each  other. 
These  arc  distinctly  granular,  and  each  contains  one  oblong, 
clear,  sharply-defined  nucleus,  and  nucleoli.  They  are  to  be 
considered  as  bipolar  ganglion  cells,  occurring  in  the  course 
of  the  fine  non-medullated  fibres.  Immediatel}*  under  the  epi- 
thelium the  densest  brancliing  of  the  fine,  pale  fibres  is  seen. 
These  bifurcate  repeatedly,  displaying  at  tolerably  regular  dis* 
tanees,  and  especially'  at  the  points  of  division,  numerous 
granular  swellings.  The  branchlets  arising  from  this  repeated 
division  join  eacU  other  archwise,  forming  a  very  close  network, 
the  meshes  of  which  are  round,  or  more  often  polyhedral,  and 
of  such  size  that  two  or  four  of  Ihem  can  be  covered  by  the 
nucleus  of  an  epithelial  celh  In  this  network,  nuclei  and  cells 
are  scattered,  the  former  being  sharply  defined  and  of  oblong 
or  irregular  shape,  eicactly  similar  to  those  mentioned  above 
as  occurring  in  the  fine  non-meduUated  fibres.  The  cells  are 
spindle-  or  (more  frequently)  star-shaped,  flat,  and  finely  granu- 
lar, each  containing  a  roundish  nucleus*  Their  short  pointed 
processes  are  in  continuity  with  the  fibres  of  the  nerve  plexus. 
They  may  be  regarded  as  multipolar  ganglion  cells.  {See  p* 
77,  '*  peripheral  nerve  cells.*^)  I  could  never  find  any  connec- 
tion between  the  pale  nerve  fibres  and  the  well-known  pale  or 
pigmented  branched  cells  of  the  connective  tissnc.  From 
these  facts  we  learn  that  the  One  nerves  of  the  tadpolc^a  tail 
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terminate  close  to  the  epithelium  in  a  dense  network  of  pale 
fibres,  extending  equal  1}'  on  both  sides  of  the  tail  so  as  to  form 
a  continuous  sub-epithelial  layer.  As  no  nei*ve  fibres  can  be 
traced  bej'ond  this  network,  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that 
the  nerves  terminate  in  it. 

Nerves  of  the  Muoou8  and  Serous  Membranes. — 
Thin  strips  of  fresh  mucous  membrane  are  cut  from  the  vagina 
or  mouth  of  the  dog  or  rabbit,  and  are  placed  for  from  fort}'- 
five  to  sixty  minutes  in  half  per  cent,  solution  of  chloride  of 
gold,  and  are  then,  after  having  been  washed  with  distilled 
water,  transferred  to  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid,  hardened  in 
alcohol,  and  employed  for  the  preparation  of  sections  in  the 
manner  already  explained.  The  nervous  trunks  which  are 
distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  consist  mostly  of  medul- 
lated  fibres,  and  give  off  branches  which  resolve  themselves 
into  a  network  of  fine  non-medullated  fibres,  lying  immedi- 
ately l)eneath  the  epithelium,  and  the  films  of  this  network  are 
beset  with  nuclei,  which  are  either  far  apart,  as  in  the  vaginal 
mucous  membrane  of  the  dog,  and  in  the  oral  and  vaginal 
mucous  membrane  of  the  rabbit,  or  more  frequent,  as  in  the 
mouth  of  the  dog.  From  this  network,  filaments  having  vari- 
cosities of  various  sizes,  find  their  way  into  the  epithelium, 
and  give  off  branches  to  the  different  layers  of  epithelium 
which  combine  into  a  network,  some  of  which  appear  to  end 
in  a  knob-like  swelling.  In  the  middle  layers  they  are  in  com- 
munication with  branched  nerve-cells:  there  is  no  evidence 
of  any  connection  between  them  and  the  branched  cells  of  the 
mucosa. 

Nerves  of  the  Septum  Cisternsd  and  of  the  Mesen- 
tery of  the  Frog  or  Nevrt. — It  is  comparatively  difficult 
to  demonstrate  non-medullated  nerves  in  these  parts  by  means 
of  the  ordinary  method  of  staining  with  gold.  It  can  be 
done  in  the  following  way  successfully:  The  fresh  membrane 
is  placed  for  from  forty-five  to  sixty  minutei^  in  solution  of 
gold ;  thereupon  it  is  exposed  to  the  light  for  several  days  in 
distinctly  acid  water.  As  soon  as  the  preparation  has  ac- 
quired a  markedly  reddish  or  grayish-violet  tint,  it  is  pencilled 
on  both  sides  so  as  to  remove  the  endothelium,  and  placed  for 
ten  minutes  in  diluted,  distinctly  alkaline  solution  of  carmine. 
It  is  then  washed  in  acidulated  water  and  covered  in  glycerin. 
From  the  winding  nervous  trunks  which  accompany  the  larger 
vessels  of  the  mesentery,  numerous  small  twigs  branch  off  in 
great  numbers,  consisting  of  very  numerous  non-medullated 
fibres,  which  combine  to  form  a  network.  Although  these 
fibrils  are  much  more  numerous  than  has  been  hitherto  sup- 
posed, they  never  terminate  by  a  free  end,  but  always  take 
part  in  the  formation  of  a  network.    (The  numerous  non-medul- 
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lated  fibres  which  are  distributed  to  the  bloodvessels  will  be 
described  elsewhere*) 

Nerves  of  th.©  Peritoneum. — For  the  demonstration 

of  tUc  fine  fibres  of  tlie  peritonieiim  of  tlie  rabbity  the  follow* 
iog  is  the  beat  method;  Three  drops  of  eoncentrated  acetic 
acid  are  added  to  twenty  cnbie  centimetres  of  distitled  water. 
To  this  mixture  five  drops  of  half  per  cent,  solution  of  gold 
is  added.  The  fresh  peritonfieum  is  inmjersed  in  the  solution, 
and  allowed  to  remain  exposed  to  the  light  for  several  days 
until  it  becomes  darkly  stained.  Very  instructive  prepara- 
tions may  be  obtained  by  preparing  in  the  same  way  tiic  fold 
hi  the  ijeritonjeum,  which  stretches  backward  and  to  the  left, 
from  the  diaphragm  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  stomach,  close 
to  the  cardia. 

Nerves  of  Unstriped  Muscular  Fibres.^ — The  bladder 
of  the  frog,  the  small  arteries  of  the  same  animal,  the  muscular 
coats  of  the  intestine,  or  of  the  vagina  of  the  rabbit,  may  be 
employed.  The  following  methods  are  applicable  :  An  regards 
the  bladder  of  the  frog,  the  prevlousl}'  described  method  of  pre* 
paring  the  muscular  fibres  themselves,  also  serves  for  the  de* 
monstratioti  of  their  nerves.  In  the  bladder  of  mammalia,  Ihe 
mixture  of  acetic  acid  and  gold,  mentioned  above  in  relation  to 
the  preparation  of  the  nerves  of  the  peritonaeum,  answers  well* 
After  the  preparation  is  sufficiently  stained,  thin  shreds  of 
muscular  tissue  are  stripped  from  the  external  surface  of  the 
swollen  membrane,  and  prepared  in  glycerin.  In  tlie  large 
arteries  of  the  mesentery  of  the  frog,  the  method  already  cm- 
ployed  for  the  demonstration  of  the  non-mednllated  nerve 
fibres  of  the  mesentery  generally,  is  to  lie  used*  The  relatively 
large  arteries  of  the  frog  (as,  e,  ^,,  those  of  the  root  of  the  me- 
sentery) can,  as  a  rule,  Ue  advantageously  prepared  by  placing 
them  for  five  minutes  in  half  or  one  per  cent  acetic  acid,  and 
then  either  allowing  thom  to  stand  in  the  gold  solution  twentj^ 
to  thirty  minutes,  or  transferring  them  to  chromic  acid  solu- 
tion of  one-tenth  per  cent,  for  from  thirty  minutes  to  an  hour. 
For  the  unstriped  muscuiar  fibres  of  tlie  intestine,  uterus,  etc., 
sections  of  frozen  organs  may  be  treated  with  acetic  acid  and 
gold,  or  chromic  acid,  in  the  same  way.  Finally,  small  por- 
tions of  tlie  same  tissues  may  be  steeped  in  gold  solution, 
washed  in  distilled  water,  treated  with  tartaric  acid,  hardened 
in  alcohol,  and  employed  for  the  preparation  of  sections.  The 
facts  thus  demonstrated  maybe  summed  up  as  follows  :  Nerve 
trunks  of  various  size  run  in  the  sheaths  of  connective  tissue 
which  lie  between  the  muscular  bundles.  These  trunks  consist 
either  of  non-medullated  fibres,  or  of  medulla  ted,  or  of  both 
kinds  mixed,  and  form  a  plexus  with  wide  meslics*  In  this 
(which  may  be  termed  the  principal  plexui^)  the  ganglion  cells 
which  have  been  already  described  are  intercalated.    Its  nerves 
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give  off  numerous  fibres,  some  of  which  are  medullated,  but 
soon  lose  the  medullary  sheath,  others  non-medullated.  These 
last  are  pale,  streaked  longitutUnally,  and  have  nucleated 
sheaths.  By  their  abundant  ramifications,  they  form  a  network 
of  rhomboidal  or  oblong  meshes,  having  nuclei  at  their  points 
of  junction.  This  network  involves  the  individual  muscular 
bundles,  and  is  called  the  intermediary  network.  Fine  fila- 
ments, containing  granules,  spring  from  it,  which  penetrate  be- 
tween the  muscular  cells,  and  divide  dichotomously  iu  this 
situation,  forming  by  their  connection  the  intra-muscular  net- 
work. In  addition  to  the  fibrils  which  lie  between  the  fibres, 
the  network  contains  others,  which  penetrate  the  muscle-cells 
and  become  connected  with  the  nucle&li  of  their  nuclei,  in  such 
a  way,  however,  that  the  nucleolus  is  not  the  end  of  the  fibril, 
but  is  intercalated  in  it.  It  is  only  in  a  few,  out  of  a  great 
many  successful  preparations,  that  the  intra-muscular  network 
can  be  demonstrated.  Most  serve  to  show  only  the  interme- 
diary plexus. 

Nerves  of  the  Striped  Musoles. — The  demonstration 
of  the  nerves  of  voluntary  muscle  has,  hitherto,  been  accom- 
plished only  in  fresh  preparations ;  there  are,  however,  one  or 
two  cases  in  which  the  silver  method  can  be  used.  It  is,  iu 
the  first  place,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  only  muscles  that  are 
still  irritable  are  of  any  use  for  the  purpose.  Secondly,  tliat 
the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  in  making  the  preparation, 
especially  to  prevent  the  cover-glass  from  pressing,  by  strips 
of  paper. 

Musoular  Nerve  Endings  of  the  Water-beetle. — The 
muscles  of  certain  invertebrate  animals,  e.  ^.,  Di/tiscus,  or,  still 
better,  HydrophiluH  piceus^  and  particularly  those  which  pass 
from  the  thorax  to  the  legs,  are  best  suited  for  the  purpose. 
The  muscle  is  severed  near  its  insertion  with  fine,  sharp  scis- 
sors, and  at  once  placed  on  the  object-glass  and  covered,  or 
transferred  to  a  drop  of  serum  and  spread  out  so  as  to  sepa- 
rate a  few  muscular  fibres.  It  is  easy  to  recognize  the  broad, 
riband-shaped,  medullated  nerve  fibres,  each  possessing  a  stri- 
ated axis-cylinder,  which  rapidly  divide  into  finer  non-raedul- 
lated  fibres,  each  distinctly  streaked  and  beset  with  nuclei.  A 
single  muscular  fibre  may  receive  several  non-meduUated  nerve 
fibres.  At  the  point  at  which  each  enters  the  muscular  sub- 
stance, a  more  or  less  marked  elevation  is  distinguishable,  the 
so-called  Doyere^s  prominence.  This  consists  of  granular  sub- 
stance in  which  clear,  roundish  nuclei  are  embedded.  The 
prominence,  with  its  nuclei,  is  lengthened  out  into  processes  in 
directions  corresponding  with  that  of  the  axis  of  the  muscular 
fibre.  These  processes  may  either  stretch  along  the  surface  of 
the  muscular  fibre,  or  sink  into  its  depth.  Sometimes  the 
prominence  is  represented  by  a  mere  lamina  of  granular  sub- 
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stance,  which  doe§  not  project  above  the  surface*  The  axis- 
cylinder  pGDetratea  into  tlie  substance  of  the  prominence,  pass- 
ing tb rough  the  earcoletnma,  with  which  its  Schwann's  sheath 
l>econiea  continuous.  It  usually  divides  dichotomously  in  the 
pi'ominence,  each  branch  ending  in  a  rounded  extremity*  The 
prominence,  tlierefore,  consists  of  two  parts,  viz,,  the  axis- 
cylinder,  with  its  two  branches,  and  the  nucleated  granular 
substance  in  which  it  is  embedded.  The  granular  substance 
consists,  in  all  probability,  of  the  same  material  as  that  which 
constitutes  the  so-called  niuselcKJorpiiscles* 

Muscular  Nerve  Endings  of  the  Frog. — In  many 
respects  the  nerves  of  the  muscles  of  the  frog  dtfTer  from 
tliose  above  described,  *  In  the  first  place,  there  are  many 
muscular  iibrcs  which  are  entered  by  only  one  nerve*  In 
order  to  make  out  this  fact,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  portions 
of  muscle  in  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  nitric  acid 
at  40°  C* ;  or,  better,  to  place  the  tissue  for  twenty^four  hours 
or  more  in  diluted  sulphurous  acid,  after  which  it  is  exposed, 
BtiU  ]*cmainiug  in  the  liquid,  to  a  temperature  of  40 '^  for  a  few 
hours.  If  the  muscle  is  then  shaken  with  water  in  a  test  tube, 
the  individual  fibres  separate  very  readily  from  each  other,  and 
may  be  covered  without  further  preparation.  For  the  study  of 
the  flner  relation  of  the  muscular  nerves,  separate  fasciculi  of 
the  gastrocnemius  may  be  employed,  which  must  be  cut  out 
with  their  tendons— those  parts  being  chosen  to  which  vessels 
and  nerves  can  be  traced  with  the  nalced  eye*  The  preparation 
is  covered  in  humor  aqiteus^  after  it  has  been  spread  out  with 
great  care  with  needles.  It  is  then  possible  to  observe  that  a 
tneduUated  fibre  comes  into  contact  *bere  and  there  with  a 
muscuiar  fibre,  and  divides  into  several  meduHated  branches. 
Just  as  the  branches  approach  the  point  at  which  they  enter 
the  sarco lemma,  in  order  to  attain  the  surface  of  the  muscular 
substance,  they  lose  their  medullary  sheath.  At  this  point, 
they  resolve  themselves  into  a  number  of  small  pale  filaments, 
which  run  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  muscle,  keeping  close 
to  its  surface,  and  are  beset  with  obtong  structures  resembling 
nuclei-  Eventually,  each  terminates  abruptly  in  a  rounded 
end. 

Another  excellent  object  for  demonstration  of  the  muscular 
nerves  is  the  thoracic  cutaneous  muscle  of  the  frog,  which 
must  be  divided  along  its  insertions,  and  then  severed  from  its 
thoracic  attachments,  and  carefully  spread  out  in  a  drop  of 
humor  aquenB  2X1^  covered,  care  being  taken  to  interpose  strips 
of  paper  underneath  the  edge  of  the  cover-glass.  It  is  also 
possible  to  demonstrate  the  nerve  endings  in  frog-muscles  with 
the  aid  of  nitrate  of  silver — the  same  parts  being  used  for  the 
purpose*  The  isolated  fasciculi  are  placed  in  serum,  to  which 
an  equal  quantity  of  distilled  water  has  been  added,  for  ten  or 
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fifteen  minutes.  Thence  they  are  transferred  to  a  quarter  per 
cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  for  thirty  or  sixty  seconds, 
and  then  exposed  to  the  light  until  they  acquire  a  brownish 
color.  They  are  further  prepared  in  a  drop  of  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  ordinary  acetic  acid,  glycerine,  and  water.  In 
such  preparations  a  system  of  clear  lines  shows  itself  in  the 
striped  brown  ground  of  muscular  substance.  These  lines 
correspond  exactly,  in  their  whole  arrangement,  with  the  intra- 
muscular nerves  above  described. 

Muscular  Nerve  Endings  of  Snakes  and  Lizards. — 
The  most  beautiful  muscular  nerve  endings  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  are  those  of  the  reptilia,  e.^.,  Lacerta  agilis^  Lacerta 
viridiSj  and  Coluber  natrix.  In  preparations  of  the  muscle  of 
the  thigh  or  of  the  back  of  the  lizard  in  humor  aqueus  or 
serum,  it  is  seen  that  the  medullated  nerve  fibres  divide  into 
branches  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  frog.  Here,  as  before,  the 
branches  lose  their  medullary  sheath  just  as  they  enter  the 
sarcolemma,  and  then  resolve  themselves  into  a  beautiful  digi- 
tate or  fringe-like  expansion  of  pale  fibres  embedded  in  a 
granular  ground  containing  nuclei,  resembling  that  described 
in  HydrophiluB^  but  of  a  laminar  form.  In  the  subcutaneous 
musi^es  of  Coluber  natrix^  the  terminal  expansion  forms  a  rich 
network  of  riband-shaped  fibres  embedded  in  a  granular  ground. 
The  network  is  so  close  that  it  looks  like  a  lamina  in  which 
round  and  oval  orifices  have  been  punched  out.  In  silver 
preparations  made  as  above  directed,  as  well  in  the  lizard  as 
in  the  snake,  the  same  facts  may  be  demonstrated — the  intra- 
muscular system  of  nerves  exhibiting  themselves  as  clear  lines 
on  a  brown  ground. 

The  endings  of  the  muscular  nerves  of  mammals  resemble 
those  of  reptiles. 

From  the  preceding  details  it  appears  that  two  forms  of 
muscular  nerve  endings  may  be  distinguished.  In  the  first 
form,  the  ends  of  the  axis-cylinder,  or  those  of  its  branches, 
lie  in  immediate  contact  with  the  muscular  substance  under- 
neath the  sarcolemma  (frog).  In  the  second,  they  are  embed- 
ded in  a  granulous  ground  {Hydrophilus,  reptilia,  mammalia). 
The  demonstration  of  nerve  endings  is  one  of  the  most  difiQcult 
tasks  which  can  be  undertaken  by  the  histologist. 
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PART   II. 

PRErARATION  OF  THE  COMPUUND  TISSUES. 


CHAPTER  VL 
METHODS. 

The  methods  of  examioing  tissues  in  the  frDsh  state,  with 
or  without  the  addition  of  reagents,  and  of  isolating  the  ele- 
ments by  the  prot^ess  of  teasing  with  needles,  have  been  fnlly 
described  in  tlie  First  Part.  Wc  have  also  seen  that,  in  trans- 
parent strLictures,  particularly  membranes,  the  anatomical 
relations  of  tlie  elements  may  be  stndied,  either  by  observing 
them  in  the  natural  condition,  or  after  preparation  with  the 
solutioti  of  chloride  of  gold,  or  with  tiiat  of  nitrate  of  silver* 
For  the  investigation  of  the  compact  tissues,  other  modes  of 
preparation  are  necessary,  in  order  to  bring  them  into  such  a 
condition  that  fine  seetionB  can  be  made  of  them.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  chapter  to  describe  the  method  by  which  this 
is  accomplished. 

Preparation  of  Seotions  of  Fresh  Tissues, — There 
arc  a  few  organs  or  parts  of  organs  which  possess  such  a  con- 
sistence that  it  is  possible,  without  preparation,  to  make  micro- 
scopical sections  of  them  ;  such  as  cartilage,  some  tumors^ 
skin,  hype rtroph led  lymphatic  glands,  prostate  gland,  kidney, 
liver,  and  under  certain  cireumstances  involuntary  muscle. 
Sections  of  these  tissues  serve  either  for  the  study  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  elements,  or  the  action  of  I'eagents ;  or  are  made 
with  a  view  of  treating  them  with  gold  or  silver-  They  are, 
however^  mabily  useful  as  facilitating  the  preparation  of  tlie 
individual  elements  by  the  process  of  teasing.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  section  may  be  either  used  hi  the  fresh  state  with 
indifferent  liquids,  or  after  maceration  in  iodized  serum.  Mill* 
ier's  fluid,  or  one  per  cent,  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash. 

For  the  study  of  the  anatomical  relation  of  fresh  tissues, 
other  methods  must  be  used*  The  simplest  plan  is  to  take  the 
object  in  the  liand,  and  use  a  ^liarp  section  knife*  It  Is  some- 
times recommended   to  fix  Uic  tissue  between  elder  pith  or 
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cork,  by  mechanical  means.  This  is  not  advantageous  on  the 
following  grounds :  Those  tissues  which  arc  soft  are  so  injured 
by  the  pressure  that  their  elements  are  in  a  completely  un- 
natural condition ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  firm  tissues,  it  is 
quite  easy  to  do  without  such  assistance. 

Preparation  of  Sections  by  Freezing. — For  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  sections  of  tissue  without  any  dislocation  or 
alteration  of  structure,  the  method  of  freezing  is  well  adapted. 
A  freezing  mixture  is  prepared  by  introducing  alternately 
small  quantities  of  broken-ice,  or  snow  (not  so  advantageous), 
and  of  finely  powdered  salt,  into  a  largo  vessel,  mixing  the 
two  ingredients  thoroughly  after  each  addition.  The  tem- 
perature should  be  determined  by  the  introduction  of  a  ther- 
mometer. The  object,  which  must  be  small,  should  be  cut  to 
an  oblong  form,  and  placed  on  a  flat  cork,  much  wider  than 
itself.  It  must  be  pinned  to  this  cork  at  the  end  opposite  that 
from  which  the  sections  are  to  be  cut.  In  the  case  of  a  mem- 
brane, the  object  must  be  folded,  and  fixed  in  the  same  wa3'. 
The  whole  is  then  placed  in  a  platinum  crucible,  which  has 
been  previously  plunged  into  the  freezing  mixture.  The  cru- 
cible must  be  at  once  covered,  and  a  little  of  the  freezing 
mixture  placed  on  the  top  of  it.  The  section  knife,  which 
must  be  sharp,  is  cooled  by  laying  it  on  ice.  As  soon  as  it  is 
ascertained,  by  exploration  with  a  needle,  that  the  preparation 
is  firm  enough,  the  knife  is  handed  to  an  assistant,  who  wipes 
it,  and  holds  it  in  readiness.  The  cork  is  ^en  taken  out  with 
the  forceps,  and  seized  by  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  in  such 
a  way  that  they  do  not  come  into  contact  with  the  preparation. 
A  succession  of  sections  having  been  rapidlj*^  made,  the  num- 
ber varying  with  the  skill  of  the  operator,  the  cork  is  replaced 
in  the  crucible.  The  sections  may  be  employed  either  -  for 
immediate  examination,  or  for  teasing,  or  subjected  to  further 
processed  of  preparation.  As  soon  as  the  portion  of  tissue  in 
the  crucible  is  again  of  the  proper  consistence,  more  sections 
can  be  made.  As  regards  the  temperature  which  should  be 
employed,  and  the  time  during  which  the  object  should  be 
frozen,  no  definite  rule  can  be  given.  It  may  be  stated,  in 
general,  that  temperatures  varying  from  — 6°  to  — 20°  C.  are 
sufficient  for  all  purposes.  The  time  necessary  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  proper  degree  of  firmness  is  obviously  dependent 
on  the  temperature  of  the  freezing  mixture,  on  the  thickness 
of  the  object,  and  on  the  relative  quantity  of  water  it  contains. 
Accordingly  the  time  is  very  variable,  so  that  the  proper 
moment  for  removing  the  preparation  can  only  be  determined 
by  frequently  repeated  exploration  ;  by  which  means  alone  it 
is  possible  to  avoid  the  risk  of  carrying  the  hardening  too 
far — a  result  which  is  alike  prejudicial  to  the  structure  of  the 
orgau,  and  to  the  success  of  the  section. 
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Methods  by^  ^rhieh  Tissuee  are  Hardened  for  the 
Preparation  of  Sections. — For  tlie  purpose  of  rapidly 
hardening  tissues,  small  portions  mftj  be  atlvautj^eouslj 
placed  in  the  cblorkle  of  gold,  osmic  acid,  or  chloride  of  pal- 
ladiuni,  and  kept  till  they  are  snffieiently  conBistent.  Such 
preparations  must  usually  be  embedded  in  the  manner  to  be 
hereafter  described^  before  sections  are  made  from  them.  The 
seetious  thorn  selves  are  then  exposed  to  the  light  in  distilled 
water,  and  covered  in  glycerin.  Half  per  cent,  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold,  solutions  of  i^erosmic  actd  varying  from  one^ 
tenth  to  two  per  cent.,  or  solutions  of  chloride  of  palladium 
from  oue-tenth  to  half  per  cent ,  are  used* 

Other  agents  and  methods  in  use  are  the  following:  Alco^ 
hoi,  oxahe  acid,  boiling  and  drying,  chromic  acid  and  lis  com- 
pounds, (a)  For  thin  membranous  tissues,  hardening  in  alco- 
hol answers  welL  It  is  more  rapid  than  chromic  acid,  which, 
however,  lias  superseded  it  for  many  purposes  for  which  it 
was  formerly  employed.  Absolute  alcohol  is  used  principally 
for  hardening  brain,  and  for  injected  tissues*  Common  alco- 
hol is  also  used  for  the  hardeningof  pancreas,  salivary  glands, 
and  the  glands  of  the  stomach  and  intestine,  and  of  objects 
which  have  been  already  treated  with  gold  or  silver.  Further, 
when  tissues  have  been  partly  hardened  in  ebromic  acid  eom^ 
pounds,  the  hardening  can  L>e  accelerated  and  completed  by 
subsequent  immersion  in  common  alcohol,  {b)  The  nse  of 
oxalic  acid  and  oxalates,  and  other  similar  salts,  may  be  en- 
tirely dispensed  witii.  If  used^  weak  solutions  of  from  a  half 
to  two  per  cent,  ai'e  prefemble.  (e)  The  process  of  boiling, 
etc.,  is  entirely  rolinquishett  In  former  tiroes  it  was  employed 
for  intestine,  kithicy,  trachea,  and  larynx.  The  intestine  was 
boiled  in  a  mixture  of  water,  creasote,  and  vinegar,  strelehed 
on  cork,  and  dried.  Sections  were  made  with  scalpels,  and 
then  steeped  in  acetic  acid,  (d)  The  chromium  c*omi>ounds 
are  the  most  valuable  agents  we  possess  for  hardening — viz*, 
chromic  acid,  iu  solutions  varying  in  strength  from  one4enth 
to  half  per  cent,;  bieiiromate  of  potash,  in  solutions  from  half 
to  two  per  cent.,  and  Miill  r's  liquid,  which  consists  of  two 
parts  of  bichromate,  and  one  part  of  sulphate  of  soda,  in  100 
parts  of  water.  These  have  the  immense  advantage  that  they 
produce  no  markcil  shrinking  or  distortion  of  the  tissues,  so 
that  they  retain  for  the  most  part  their  natural  characters. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  as  regards  bichromate  of  potash 
and  Miiller's  liquid,  Very  small  portions  of  tissue  must  be 
use<l,  particularly  when  chromic  acid  is  employed,  fiir  it  jjene- 
trates  much  less  readily  into  tlie  tissues  than  the  others ;  so 
that  if  the  preparation  is  too  large,  it  is  apt  to  become  putrid 
in  the  centre,  while  the  outside  is  too  hard.  If  the  objects 
are  smeared  with  foreign  matters,  as,  e.  g.^  intestine  by  lutes- 
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tinal  contents,  blood,  or  mucus,  it  is  desirable  to  rinse  them  in 
water  colored  yellow  by  bichromate  of  potash,  before  intro- 
ducing them  into  the  hardening  liquid.  The  quantity  of  liquid 
must  be  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  object.  If  the 
process  does  not  go  oh  quickly  enough,  the  liquid  must  be  re- 
newed. Chromic  acid  hardens  much  more  rapidly  than  bi- 
chromate or  Miiller's  liquid,  from  two  to  five  days  being  often 
enough  for  the  former,  while  as  many  weeks  are  required  for 
the  latter.  Its  greatest  disadvantage  is  that  the  tissue  be- 
comes brittle  if  it  is  left  in  it  beyond  the  time  that  is  neces- 
sary. It  is,  on  this  account,  a  good  plan  to  transfer  the 
objects  to  common  alcohol  before  they  have  acquired  the 
requisite  consistence.  The  alcohol  not  only  serves  to  com- 
plete the  hardening,  but  to  preserve  the  objects  in  a  state  fit 
for  use.  For  some  tissues,  chromic  acid  is  not  suitable  to 
begin  with,  e.  g,y  retina,  ovary,  or  kidneys.  For  all  these 
organs,  the  bichromate  of  potash  must  be  used.  After  two  or 
three  weeks  they  are  transferred  to  chromic  acid  or  alcohol,  to 
complete  the  hardening. 

Embedding. — It  has  been  several  times  mentioned  that 
small  portions  of  hardened  tissues  must  be  embedded.  This 
is  effected  by  immersing  the  bits  in  a  fluid  mass,  which  can  be 
rendered  solid  either  by  cooling  it  or  depriving  it  of  water ; 
the  purpose  being,  flrst,  to  render  it  possible  to  hold  the  bit, 
and  secondly,  to  facilitate  the  cutting  of  sections  equally  thin 
throughout.  Mixtures  are  used  of  stearin  and  oil,  stearin  and 
wax,  paraffin  and  oil,  paraffin  and  wax,  paraffin  spermaceti 
and  oil,  wax  and  oil,  gum  arable,  gelatin,  gelatin  and  glycerin. 
Among  the  fatty  mixtures,  the  best,  cheapest,  and  easiest  to 
prepare,  is  wax  and  oil.  Next  comes  the  mixture  of  paraffin 
spermaceti  and  oil.  For  portions  of  tissue  which  have  an  un- 
even surface,  especially  if  the  inequalities  are  close  together, 
embedding  in  gelatin  or  gum  is  more  to  be  recommended, 
especially  to  those  who  have  not  had  much  practice. 

embedding  in  Wax  and  Oil. — For  this  purpose  pure 
white  wax  and  pure  olive-oil  should  be  used.  Equal  quantities 
of  these  ingredients  are  warmed  in  a  capsule  till  all  the  wax  is 
fused ;  they  are  then  thoroughly  mixed  with  a  glass  rod.  It 
is  better  to  prepare  a  considerable  quantity  at  a  time,  although 
only  very  little  is  required  for  one  embedding.  The  propor- 
tion of  wax  to  oil  depends  on  the  consistence  of  the  object  to 
l)e  embedded ;  the  more  wax  being  employed  the  firmer  the 
object,  and  vice  versci.  When  sections  of  compact  tissues  (e,  (/., 
glands  of  the  organs  of  digestion,  trachea,  larynx  and  muscle, 
bone,  the  e3'^e  and  its  appendages)  are  to  bo  made,  the  mode  of 
procedure  is  as  follows:  If  the  organ  has  been  hardened  in 
alcohol,  an  oblong  bit  must  be  cut  from  it  with  a  razor,  in- 
cluding the  part  of  which  it  is  desired  to  make  sections.    If 
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it  lias  been  Imrctened  id  anj  aqueous  solntton,  f .  g.^  diromlc 
acid  or  liiuliromate  of  potaab,  it  must  be  first  steeped  in  com- 
mon alcohol.  According  to  the  size  of  the  bit,  a  little  box  or 
case,  of  pnjjer  or  any  suitable  material,  such,  for  example,  as 
ssinefoil,  must  be  made,  bo  that  it  will  hold  the  fused  mixta  re. 
When  paper  is  used,  the  sides  are  joined  with  gum  or  paste, 
or  are  merely  pinned  together.  The  box  should  be  about  half 
as  long  again  as  the  object  used.  When  ready,  it  is  filled  with 
the  fused  wax-mass  to  a  depth  sufficient  to  cover  the  object. 
As  soon  as  the  mass  begins  to  solidify  at  the  sides,  the  bit  is 
inlroduced  as  follows  :  A  needle  is  stuck  slightly  into  the 
end  opposite  to  that  from  wljich  sections  are  tol»€cnt,  and 
the  bit  is  plunged  into  tlie  mass  with  its  long  diameter  liori- 
zoutnl,  and  in  such  a  position  that  the  end  furthest  from  the 
needle  is  near,  bat  not  in  contact  with,  liie  side  of  the  box, 
and,  consequently,  the  other  end  is  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  side,  lu  this  way,  although  the  whole  is  surroundod 
witii  the  wax  mass,  there  is  a  greater  thickness  around  the  end 
into  wliich  the  needle  is  stuck,  so  that  the  whole  can  be  se- 
curely and  conveniently  held.  The  solidification  can  be  accel- 
erated by  immersion  in  water  or  alcoboL  If  the  portions  of 
tissue  are  compact  enough,  it  is  possible  to  perforate  the  bit 
with  a  very  slender  needle,  the  point  of  which  is  stuck  into  the 
table  or  cork  on  which  the  box  rests;  b}'  this  means  tlie  oi>e* 
rator  is  saved  the  trouble  of  holding  the  needle  till  the  wax- 
mixture  solid ifies.  In  Anally  withdrawing  the  needle,  the 
greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  give  it  a  twisting  motion,  as 
otherwise,  especially  if  the  object  is  thin,  it  is  apt  to  be  dis- 
placed. If  the  object  contains  a  cavity  commuuicating  with 
the  surface  by  a  single  opening  (e.  g.^  the  cfx-hlea),  it  is  neces- 
sary first  to  fill  the  cavit3*  with  the  mass:  tids  is  done  either 
by  placing  it  in  vavuo^  or  by  making  an  additional  openings. 
If  a  thin  membrane  is  to  l)e  embedded,  of  such  tenuity  that  a 
needle  could  not  be  introduced  without  danger  of  destroying 
it,  the  following  methods  may  be  usetl :  (I)  A  hox  is  half 
filled  with  the  mass,  and  then,  as  soon  as  it  Ijegins  to  solidify, 
the  membrane  is  a])p]ied  to  the  half-solid  surface,  in  such  a 
position  as  is  most  suitable  with  reference  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  section  is  to  be  made*  The  box  is  then  fllled  with 
a  thoroughly  fused  mass,  care  l>eing  taken  that  it  is  not  too 
hot.  (2)  The  fused  mass  is  allowed  to  drop  on  an  object-glass 
or  a  thin  flat  piece  of  cork,  so  as  to  form  a  layer  thick  enough 
to  serve  as*  a  basis  for  the  object,  which  is  then  laid  upon  it 
and  covered  with  an  additional  layer  of  wax-mass.  If  an 
ohject-ghiss  is  used,  it  must  be  first  covered  with  turpentine, 
otherwise  it  will  be  difficult  to  remove  the  solidified  mass  from 
it.    In  all  cases  the  surface  of  tlie  object  must   be  nearly 
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dried  before  embedding,  otherwise  the  mass  will  not  adhere 
to  it. 

As  regards  the  other  fatty  masses,'  the  only  one  which  can 
be  recommended  is  a  mixture  of  five  parts  paraffin,  two  parts 
spermaceti,  and  one  of  lard.  It  is,  however,  decidedly  inferior 
to  the  mass  of  wax  and  oil. 

Embedding  In  Gum  or  Gelatin. — It  has  already  been 
stated  that  objects  with  delicate  projections  in  close  proximity 
to  each  other  (e»  g,^  papillae  or  villi),  can  be  better  embedded 
in  gam  or  gelatin  than  in  wax  and  oil.  The  wax-mass,  in 
solidifj'ing,  does  not  penetrate  between  the  projecting  parts, 
80  that  they  are  unsupported,  and  consequently  are  apt  to  be 
broken  off  in  making  sections.  Gum  is  solidified  by  immersion 
in  alcohol,  gelatin  by  cooling :  in  both  cases  the  process  is  so 
slow  that  the  mass  has  time  to  penetrate  between  the  inequali- 
ties of  the  surface  of  the  object.  Tlie  gum  or  gelatin  solution 
must  be  concentmtcd ;  to  the  gelatin  a  little  glycerin  should 
be  added.  I  think  gum  preferable,  first,  because  the  consist- 
ence of  the  solid  mass  can  be  varied  according  to  the  time  it 
is  left  in  alcohol ;  and  even  if  it  has  already  become  too  hard, 
it  may  be  softened  by  adding  to  the  alcohol  a  few  drops  of 
water.  No  such  modification  is  possible  in  the  case  of  gelatin. 
It  is  also  more  easy  to  make  sections  in  gum  than  in  gelatin, 
the  elasticity  of  which  is  a  great  disadvantage.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  easier  to  embed  in  gelatin,  and  the  time  required  for 
solidification  is  much  shorter.  The  method  of  embedding  in 
gum  is  as  follows :  A  thick  solution  of  powdered  and  sifteii 
gum  arable  is  prepared  in  a  beaker,  and  allowed  to  stand  in  a 
water-bath  until  all  air-bubbles  have  collected  at  the  surface  in 
the  scum,  which  must  then  be  removed  by  skimming ;  after 
which  the  solution  may  be  used.  A  little  box  of  paper  is  then 
prepared,  of  suitable  size,  which  is  placed  on  a  plate  of  cork. 
The  bit  to  be  eml)edded  is  then  stuck  through  with  a  needle, 
the  point  of  which  is  thrust  into  the  cork  through  the  bottom 
of  the  box ;  the  same  rules  being  followed  as  regards  the  posi- 
tion of  the  bit  in  the  box  as  in  embedding  in  wax-mass.  The 
whole  is  then  transferred  to  a  glass  capsule.  As  soon  as  the 
bit  is  nearly  dry  at  the  surface,  the  solution  is  poured  along  a 
glass  rod  into  the  box  until  it  is  full  to  the  brim.  Alcohol  is 
then  carefully  poured  into  the  capsule,  until  the  little  box  is 
immersed  to  half  its  height.  The  whole  must  then  be  covered 
over  and  left  for  two  or  more  hours.  As  soon  as  the  gum  be- 
comes opaque  and  white  on  the  surface,  which  occurs  in  about 
the  time  mentioned,  the  whole  mass  can  be  immersed  in  alco- 
hol until  it  is  brought  to  the  required  degree  of  solidity.  The 
process  may  be  accelerated  either  by  changing  the  alcohol 
frequently,  or  by  using  absolute  alcohol.  If  the  mass  is  too 
hard,  it  can  be  softened  by  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  water  to 
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the  alcohol,  as  lias  been  already  stated.  When  gelatin  is  used, 
the  mode  of  procednm,  ho  far  as  relates  to  the  preparation  of 
the  solution,  is  similar.  Tlte  bit  having  been  lixed  into  tlie 
1>0x  aiul  surrounded  with  the  solution,  the  whole  is  allowed  to 
stand  until  it  becomes  solid.  Whichever  material  is  used,  the 
mass  is  freed  from  the  paper  box  as  soon  as  it  has  acquired 
sufficient  linnness,  and  the  ends  of  the  needle  are  suipped  oW 
above  and  below^ 

Preparation  of  Sections  of  Hardened  Tissues, — For 
making  sections,  razors  are  most  used*  Other  instruments 
are  also  employed,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  make  up  for 
want  of  skill  in  the  opei^ator.  The  principal  ones  are  Valentines 
knife,  the  microtome  of  Henscn,  that  of  His,  another  micro- 
tome lately  described  by  Brandt,  and  the  section  cutter  of 
Stirling,  lately  improved  by  Rutherford*  Of  these,  the  most 
useful  is  that  of  His,  which  has  the  advantage  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  cut  with  it  successive  seetlons  of  an  organ  in  equidistant 
planes,  parallel  to  each  other,  with  the  greatest  exactitude, 

Tlie  razor  or  section  knife,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  operator, 
is  superior  to  any  of  these  contrivances.  The  knife  1  use  is  of 
the  form  shown  in  Fig*  IG,  The  blade  measures  eight  inches  ; 
the  wooden  handle  is  massive,  so  that  it  can  be  firmly  grasped. 
One  side  of  it  is  flat,  the  others  slightly  concave,  it  is  thus  cjc- 
tremely  thin  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  cutting  mlge. 
When  sections  are  to  be  made  of  objects  embedded  in  wax* 
mass,  the  knife  must  be  wetted  with  common  alcohol,  in  which 
liquid  each  section  must  be  humersed  as  soon  as  it  is  made. 
Sections  of  objects  which  have  been  embedded  in  gum  or  gela- 
tin must  be  placed  in  water,  but  the  knife  wetted  with  alcohol* 

Coloring  of  the  Sections* — It  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
refer  to  all  the  colored  liquids  which  have  been  used  fur  stain - 
jng>  It  Will  be  sufficient  to  describe  the  modeof  using  carmine 
and  anilin. 

Oarmine, — The  most  simple  solution  for  the  purpose  is  the 
following:  Two  gmmmcs  of  carmine  in  fine  powder  are  tho- 
roughly mixed  iu  a  beaker,  with  a  few  drops  of  water*  Four 
cubic  centimetres  of  liquor  ammonia'  are  then  added,  and  forty- 
eight  cubic  centimetres  of  distilled  water  The  liquid  is  filtered 
into  the  stoppered  l>ottle,  in  which  it  is  to  be  kept.  The  bottle 
IS  theu  left  open  for  a  few  days,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  excess 
of  ammonia.  One  or  two  drops  of  this  solution  are  introduced 
into  a  watch-glass,  and  diluted  with  distilled  water  to  such  an 
extent,  that  when  it  is  placed  on  a  written  or  printed  sheet  of 
paper,  the  letters  can  only  just  be  distinguished  through  it. 
The  sections  are  immersed  in  the  diluted  liquid  till,  on  inspec- 
tion, they  appear  to  have  the  tint  desired.  Prolonged  steeping 
in  dilute  solution  gives,  as  a  rule,  better  results  than  rapid 
straining  iu  strong  solution ;  for,  in  the  former  case,  although 
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the  color  is  less  intense,  the  different  tissues  are  rendered  dis- 
tinct by  the  different  degrees  to  which  they  are  stained.  I  use 
the  carmine  solution  for  this  purpose  as  follows:  The  sections, 
having  been  allowed  to  remain  for  twenty  or  twcnt3'-four  hours 
in  a  liquid  consisting  of  one  part  of  carmine  solution  and  nine 
to  twelve  parts  of  distilled  water,  are  washed  for  a  short  time 
in  distilled  water,  and  tmnsferred  either  to  glycerin  (if  it  is  in- 
tended to  mount  them  in  this  medium),  or  to  alcohol  (if  they 
are  to  be  mounted  in  Dammar).  If  the  sections  have  not  been 
previously  in  alcohol,  it  promotes  the  staining  to  put  them  for 
a  few  minutes  into  that  liquid.  If  it  is  intended  to  preserve 
the  sections  in  glycerin,  it  is  desirable  to  add  a  few  drops  of  it 
to  the  staining  liquid.  The  well-known  liquid  used  by  Beale 
for  staining  fresh  tissues  may  be  also  employed  for  staining 
sections;  but,  in  preparing  it  for  this  purpose,  the  alcohol  may 
be  omitted.    The  composition  of  Beale's  liquid  is  as  follows: — 

Beale's  Solution. — Ten  grains  of  carmine  are  heated  in 
half  a  drachm  of  liquor  ammonite.  As  soon  as  the  liquid  is 
cold,  two  ounces  of  distilled  water,  two  ounces  of  pure  glycerin, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  alcohol  are  added.  The  solution  is  then 
either  filtered  or  decanted  from  the  undissolved  carmine.  This 
liquid  requires  no  dilution.  A  small  quantity  must  be  warmed 
in  a  watch-glass  to  get  rid  of  the  ammonia,  and  it  is  then  ready 
for  use.  We  shall  find  that,  in  the  preparation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  it  is  of  special  value. 

Anilin. — Anilin  is  used  in  aqueous  and  alcoholic  solution  ; 
the  former  being  most  useful.  It  is  obtained  by  treating  anilin 
blue  with  sulphuric  acid.  Two  centigrammes  of  the  soluble 
product  are  dissolved  in  twenty-five  centimetres  of  distilled 
water,  and  twenty  to  twenty-five  drops  of  alcohol.  This  solu- 
tion colors  sections  which  have  been  in  alcohol  very  rapidly. 

Piorio  Acid  is  used  in  very  dilute  solution  for  the  purpose 
of  staining  sections  yellow.  Sections  may  be  first  stained  in 
picric  acid,  then  in  carmine,  in  which  case  the  muscles  are  col- 
ored yellow.  Whatever  the  staining  liquid  employed,  the  sec- 
tions must  be  transferred,  as  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently  col- 
ored, to  distilled  water  with  or  without  the  addition  of  a  trace 
of  acid. 

Methods  of  Mounting  Sections. — Sections  may  be  cov- 
ered either  in  glycerin,  in  mixtures  of  gelatin  and  glycerin,  of 
glycerin  and  acetic  acid,  of  glycerin  acetic  acid  and  alcohol,  in 
Canada  balsam,  or  in  Dammar  varnish.  If  glycerin  is  to  be 
used,  the  sections  should,  if  they  have  been  in  alcohol,  be  pre- 
viously placed  in  water.  Glycerin  alone,  answers  best  for  sec- 
tions of  tissues  treated  with  gold  or  silver.  Sections  of  organs 
treated  with  osmic  acid  must  be  placed  in  acetate  of  potash. 
Ycry  thin  unstained  sections  of  glandular  organs  and  of  con- 
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iiective  tissue  may  be  teraporaiily  mounted  ia  glycerin,  but 
cannot  be  preserved  for  a  length  of  time  in  tiiat  liquid. 

All  eectbns  ^bieh  are  intended  to  be  permanent^  excepting 
those  of  tisstiea  prei>ared  by  the  gold  or  silver  methods,  must 
be  mounted  in  Cnuada  balsam  or  Dammar ;  tlie  last  being 
preferable,  as  more  easy  to  manipulate.  It  is  prepared  as 
follows; — 

Preparation  of  Dammar  Varnish. — Hsilf  an  ounce  of 
gum  Dammar  in  powder,  is  dissolved  in  an  ounce  and  a  half 
or  two  ounces  of  turpentine,  and  half  an  ounce  of  gum  mastic 
in  two  ounces  of  chloroform*  The  two  solutions  are  then 
separately  filtered  and  mixed*  Tiiis  varnish  so  obtained  is 
clear,  and  if  exposed  in  a  thin  laj^er  on  a  plate  of  glass  solidi- 
fies rapidly.  The  sections  whicli  are  to  be  mounted  must  be 
placed,  for  a  quarter  of  an  Uoui"  or  more,  in  a  capsule  contain- 
ing absolute  alcolioi,  which  should  be  provided  with  a  coven 
Each  section  must  be  raised  with  the  aid  of  a  gerraan-silver 
or  copper  lifter  (the  blade  of  whicli  is  thou  placed  on  blotting- 
paper,  to  remove  the  adhering  alcohol),  and  transferred  to  a 
watch-glass  containing  oil  of  cloves*  By  this  means  it  be- 
comes, in  a  few  seconds,  quite  transparent*  If  it  is  colored, 
the  color  becomes  more  intense;  if  it  is  unstained,  it  becomes 
almost  invisible*  From  the  oil  of  cloves  it  is  transferred  by 
the  same  means  to  a  drop  of  Dammar  varnish,  previously 
idaced  in  the  centre  of  an  ol»ject-glass*^ 

If  excessively  delicate  and  thin  sections  are  to  be  mounted, 
such,  e.  g,^  as  sections  of  the  retina,  or  of  any  thin  membraue, 
it  is  not  possible,  without  risk,  to  transfer  them  from  one 
liquid  to  another*  In  this  case  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
swim  the  section  directly  from  the  knife  on  to  t lie  object-glass, 
in  which  position  they  must  be  treated  with  the  several  liquids 
to  be  emplo^'ed ;  and  each  liquid  must  be  allowed  to  fall  on 
to  the  section,  and,  after  producing  its  effect,  removed  by  in* 
dining  the  glass,  care  being  taken  not  to  allow  the  object  to 
float  away  at  the  same  time*  All  delicate  sections  must  be 
protected  by  the  interposition,  between  the  object  and  cover- 
glass,  of  a  square  of  silver  paper,  with  a  window  cut  io  it 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  latter. 

Methods  of  Preserving  Preparations  permanently. 
— ^Preparations  which  are  to  be  preserved  must  be  mounted 

^  The  lifter  or  spoon  may  bo  made  by  flattonincr  the  end  of  a  copper 
or  german  silver  >virc,  and  bending  it  at  n,i,dit  angles.  It  U  desirable 
to  plAce  the  objtct-glass  on  a  white  ground  if  I  he  object  is  stivined,  or 
on  a  black  gnmml  if  it  is  unstained,  in  order  tjiat  the  folds,  if  present, 
may  be  seen  and  removed.  If  several  sDcUons  are  to  be  placed  under 
one  cover-glass,  each  aeelion  may  be  prt*9Sf;d  gently  down  on  the  sur* 
face  of  the  glas^  t>efore  covering  ]  tbe  sections  then  adhere  to  the  glass 
sufDciently  to  keep  in  tlieir  places. 
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permanently.  Those  which  are  in  liquids,  such  as  glycerin, 
acetate  of  potash,  bichromate  of  potash,  etc.,  must  bo  sur- 
rounded with  cement,  in  order  to  fix  the  cover-glass.  For 
those  which  are  in  glycerin  jelly,  Canada  balsam  (neither  of 
which,  however,  are  to  be  recommended),  or  Dammar  varnish, 
that  is  not  necessary.  Various  kinds  of  varnish  are  used  for  the 
purpose,  such  as  Frankfort  lac,  asphalt,  etc  I  use  always 
Dammar  varnish.  A  streak  of  the  varnish  is  placed  on  the  edge 
of  the  cover-glass  and  carried  all  round  it,  with  the  aid  of  a 
glass  rod  drawn  to  a  point,  or  a  brush,  care  being  taken  that  it 
extends  only  a  very  little  over  the  cdver-glass.  Before  apply- 
ing the  varnish,  the  excess  of  liquid  must  be  carefully  removed 
with  blotting-paper  from  the  edge  of  the  cover-glass.  I  dis- 
pense with  the  instrument  frequently  used  for  mounting,  for  the 
following  reasons :  If  the  cover-glass  is  already  flxed,  as,  e.  ^., 
in  Canada  balsam  or  Dammar  preparations,  any  additional 
mounting  is  unnecessary.  If  it  is  not  fixed,  i.  e.,  when  the 
medium  in  which  the  preparation  is  contained  is  liquid,  there 
is  much  greater  risk  of  displacement  with  the  machine  than 
without  it.  It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pre- 
servation of  the  preparation  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
outside  setting.  The  other  kinds  of  varnish  may  be  used  in- 
stead of  labels,  for  writing  on  the  glass  the  name  of  the  pre- 
paration. If  it  is  desired  to  preserve  a  preparation  already 
covered  in  water  and  solution  of  osmic  acid,  or  bichromate  of  , 
potash,  etc.,  without  removing  the  cover,  so  as  to  avoid  risk 
of  displacement,  the  best  way  is  to  irrigate  it  with  glycerin  or 
acetate  of  potash,  until  the  one  liquid  is  replaced  by  the  other. 
The  excess  of  liquid  must  then  be  removed  with  blotting- 
paper,  and  the  cover-glass  surrounded  with  Dammar  varnish. 
If,  by  inadvertence,  the  upper  surface  of  that  part  of  the  cover- 
glass  which  is  above  the  preparation  has  been  smeared  with 
glycerin  or  Dammar  varnish,  and  it  is  desired  not  to  remount 
it,  the  only  way  is  to  wait  until  the  setting  is  dry.  The  spot 
can  then  be  removed  with  a  camel-hair  pencil  soaked  in  water 
if  it  be  glycerin,  or  in  turpentine  and  afterwards  in  alcohol  if 
it  be  Dammar. 
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CHAPTER  VI L 

YABCULAR  BYSTEM. 

Section  I.— Methodi  of  Ikjectioit, 

Befobe  describing  the  structure  of  tbe  blood vosselB  and 
lymphatics,  an  account  will  be  given  of  the  methods  of  inject- 
ing. The  processes  of  Injection  may  be  divided  accordiug  as 
the}'  ar«  used  during  life  or  after  death. 

Methods  of  Ir^eoting  during  Life. — The  method  of 
injecting  the  vessels  of  an  animal  during  life  has,  hitherto,  not 
been  much  employed.  It  may  be  practised  either  for  the  pur- 
pose merely  of  introducing  into  the  circulation  any  suitable 
liquid  coutaiuing  coloring  matters,  or  other  substances  in 
solution  or  suspension,  or  with  a  view  to  emptying  the  vessels 
of  tbeir  contents  and  substituting  another  liquid.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  already  seen  that  insoluble  coloring  matters 
are  introduced  in  order  to  feed  the  colorless  blood  corpuscles 
and  those  of  the  connective  tissue  ;  and  we  shall  subsequently 
see  that  by  the  injection  of  colored  solutions,  a  **  natural 
injection,"  produced  by  excretion  of  the  ducts  of  certain 
glandular  organs,  may  be  obtained.  (See  Chapter  X.)  The 
most  important  insoluble  coloring  matters  are  vermilion.,  car- 
mine, and  an  ill  n^  which  are  used  suspended  in  salt  solution,  as 
described  in  Chapter  L  p,  2Cu  Insoluble  Prussian  blue,  as 
precipitated  by  the  gradual  addition  of  alcohol  to  the  solution ^ 
can  also  be  used  in  the  same  w^ay. 

The  methods  are  as  follow  :-^ 

Icgeotlon  of  the  Frog  during  Life. — In  a  large  frog, 
se curbed  on  its  back,  the  abdominal  vein  is  carefully  exposed 
under  a  dissecting  lens,  in  its  course  up  the  middle  line  of  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  belly.  A  ligature  is  passed  round  the 
distal  end  of  the  prepared  part  and  tightened,  A  small  clip 
is  then  placed  on  the  proximal  end,  and  a  ligature  passed 
under  the  vein  between  the  two,  which  is  looped,  but  not 
tightened*  The  vein  having  then  been  oj}ened  just  beyond  the 
loop,  with  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors,  a  fine  glass  canula  is 
introduced  in  the  direction  of  the  circulation.  The  loop  is 
then  tightened  round  the  canula  and  knotted.  The  canula 
must  now  be  filled,  with  the  aid  of  a  capillary  pipette,  with 
salt  solution,  and  connected  by  a  bit  of  india-rubber  tubing 
with  a  brass  syringe,  iu  doing  which  great  care  must  be  taken 
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not  to  tear  the  eanula  out  of  the  vein.  If  it  is  desired  to 
continue  the  injection  for  some  time,  it  is  better  to  employ  the 
pressure  of  a  column  of  liquid,  for  which  purpose  the  following 
arrangement  must  be  used :  A  moderate-sized  flask,  contain- 
ing the  injection  liquid,  is  supported  on  a  retort-holder  at  a 
height  of  about  two  or  three  feet  above  the  table.  The  flask 
is  fitted  with  a  cork,  in  which  two  tubes  are  fixed,  the  one 
being  straight  for  the  admission  of  air,  the  other  bent  so  as  to 
form  a  syphon,  the  short  leg  of  which  dips  under  the  level  of 
the  liquid.  To  the  other  end  an  india-rubber  tube,  furnished 
with  a  screw-clamp,  is  fitted,  long  enough  to  reach  the  eanula. 
A  current  is  now  produced  along  the  tube  by  suction,  which 
can  be  regulated  by  the  clamp  so  as  to  allow  the  liquid  to  flow 
in  a  rapid  succession  of  drops.  The  tube  is  then  momentarily 
closed  by  a  second  clip,  and  connected  with  the  eanula.  The 
clip  on  the  tube  is  now  opened  and  that  on  the  vein  removed. 
As  soon  as  the  injection  is  finished  the  vein  is  ligatured  on  the 
proximal  side  of  the  eanula,  which  is  then  withdrawn.  In 
long  injections,  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  open  the  peripheral 
end  of  the  vein.  If  it  is  desired  to  estimate  the  quantity  of 
liquid  injected,  a  cylindrical  bottle  is  substituted  for  the  fiask, 
which  roust  be  previously  graduated.  When  the  object  in  view 
is  to  replace  the  blood  completely  with  salt  solution  (with  or 
without  coloring  matter),  it  is  better  to  introduce  the  eanula 
into  the  bulbua  arteriosua, 

I]:\jeotion  of  small  Mammalian  Animals  during  life. 
— The  animal  is  secured  with  the  aid  of  Czermak's  holder. 
(See  Chapter  XYI.)  The  external  jugular  is  then  exposed 
by  a  suflScient  incision,  and  cleared  of  the  sorrounding  tissue 
with  the  aid  of  dissecting  forceps.  The  vessel  having  been 
ligatured  at  the  distal  end  of  the  prepared  part,  and  a  clip 
placed  on  it  at  the  central  end,  the  vein  is  opened  by  a  small 
incision,  and  a  proper  eanula  inserted  and  secured  with  a 
ligature.  The  eanula  is  then  filled  with  salt  solution  with  the 
aid  of  a  capillary  pipette,  and  connected  either  with  the 
syringe  or  the  tube  of  the  syphon  previously  described. 
Finally,  the  clip  is  opened,  and  the  liquid  allowed  gradually 
to  enter  the  vein.  As  soon  as  the  injection  is  completed,  the 
clip  is  immediately  closed.  Before  the  eanula  is  removed,  the 
vein  is  of  course  ligatured.  If  the  quantity  to  be  injected  is 
small,  it  is  simpler  to  use  a  small  subcutaneous  syringe,  in 
which  case  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  compress  the  vein  imme- 
diately above  the  clavicle,  and  to  pierce  it,  when  distended, 
with  the  point  of  the  eanula.  The  pressure  having  been 
discontinued,  the  liquid  is  at  once  injected.  The  aperture 
must  be  seized  by  means  of  clip-forceps  as  the  eanula  is  with- 
drawn, so  as  to  prevent  bleeding. 
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Injection  after  Death.' — The  materials  used  for  this  pur- 
posti  are  Prnssiaii  blue,  carmine,  and  nitrate  of  silver* 

Prussian  blue,  like  carmhjc,  can  be  mjeetedl  either  in  solu- 
tion or  ssiispension  in  water,  or  in  aolntioii  in  gelatin.  Silver 
is  mostly  used  in  solution  in  water.  Soluble  Prussian  blue, 
which  is  more  used  for  injection  than  any  other  eoloriug 
matter^  is  prepared  according  to  the  method  of  Briicke.  2 IT 
grammes  of  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium  are  dissolved  in  a  Htre 
of  water  in  a  large  flask  (Solution  A).  In  another  flask  a 
solution  (B)  of  chloride  of  irou  is  prepared,  containing  one 
part  of  the  salt  in  ten  parts  of  water.  A  third  sohitiou  (C)  is 
prepared  of  sulphate  of  soda.,  which  must  be  saturated.  Equal 
parts  of  the  sobitioos  A  and  B  are  mixed,  eaeh  with  twiee  its 
bulk  of  C»  The  chloride  of  irou  mixture  is  then  poured  slowly 
into  the  mixture  containing  the  yellow  prussiate,  care  being 
taken  to  stir  constantly  during  the  addition.  The  precipitate 
having  been  allowed  to  settle,  the  greenish  supernatant  liquid 
is  poured  away,  and  the  residue  thrown  into  a  flaunel  straiuer. 
The  blue  liquid  which  passes  through  is  returned  to  the 
strainer  until  it  becomes  transparent.  Thereupon  what  re- 
mains on  the  filter  is  washed  with  water  until  what  passes 
through  is  of  an  intense  blue  color.  The  filter  is  allowed  to 
drain  completely,  and  then  placed  between  shrmls  of  blotting 
paper,  and  left  to  dry  gradually  in  a  suHicicntly  cool  place.  It 
is  then  broken  up  into  small  fragments  and  kept  in  a  glass 
bottle.  The  blue  material  so  prepared  is  perfectly  and  readily 
soluble  in  water. 

A  two  ])cr  cent,  solution  of  this  material  may  be  used  either 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  or  at  the  temperature  of  the  bbdy. 
It  can  be  injected  with  great  facility.  When  it  is  used  with 
gelatin,  the  mass  is  prepared  by  adding  five  parts  of  the  fil- 
tered solution  above  mentioned  to  one  hundred  parts  of  solu- 
tion of  gelatin,  containing  one  part  of  gelatin  to  eight  of 
water*  The  gelatin  is  first  dissoh^ed  in  the  water  over  a  water- 
bath  iu  a  porcelain  dish  ;  the  hot  solution  is  then  filtered 
through  flaunel  or  fine  calico,  it  is  replaced  on  the  water-lmth, 
and  the  blue  liquid  is  gradually  added  to  it  with  constant 
agitation. 

[There  are  some  other  bine  liquids  of  the  same  kind  in  use: 
^^Beaie^s  Prussiafi  blue  Jluid'^  is  prepared  as  follows:  Take 
one  ounce  of  common  glycerin,  one  ounce  of  spirits  of  wine, 
twelve  grains  of  ferro-cyanidc  of  potassium,  one  drachm  of 
tincture  or  sohitiou  of  pcrchloride  of  iron,  and  four  ounces  ot 
water.  The  ferro-<;yaiiide  is  dissolved  in  half  an  ounce  each 
of  water  and  glycerin,  and  the  iron  mixed  with  similar  quanti- 
ties of  both  ingredients.  Tlie  chloride  of  iron  mixture  is 
thereupon  addcil  gradually  to  the  ferro-cyanide,  with  constant 
agitation.    Finally,  the  spirits  of  wine,  and  the  remainder  of 
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the  water  are  added  gradiiall3\  ^^TurnhulVa  BlueJ^ — Ten 
grains  of  protosulphate  of  iron  are  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of 
glycerin  diluted  with  a  little  water.  Thirty-two  grains  of  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium  are  dissolved  in  the  same  quantity.  The 
iron  is  then  added  to  the  red  prussiate  with  constant  agitation. 
Beale  modifies  this  formula  by  substituting  five  grains  of  sul- 
phate of  iron  and  ten  of  the  red  prussiate  for  the  quantities 
above  stated,  and  adding  to  the  mixture  an  ounce  of  water 
and  a  drachm  of  alcohol.] 

Carmine. — A  mass  which  is  fluid  at  ordinary  temperature 
is  prepared,  according  to  Beale,  as  follows :  Take  five  grains 
of  carmine,  half  an  ounce  of  glycerin  containing  eight  or  ten 
drops  of  acetic  acid,  one  ounce  of  pure  glycerin,  two  drachms 
of  alcohol  and  six  drachms  of  water.  The  carmine  is  first 
mixed  with  a  little  water  containing  about  five  drops  of  ammo- 
nia. Half  an  ounce  of  pure  gljxerin  having  been  added  to 
this  liquid,  it  is  shaken  in  a  fiask,  and  then  gradually  poured 
into  the  acidulated  glycerin,  with  constant  agitation.  If  the 
mixture  is  not  distinctly  acid,  a  trace  of  acetic  acid  is  added  to 
the  remaining  half  ounce  of  glycerin,  which  with  the  alcohol 
and  water  is  then  gradually  added  to  the  rest.  It  is  necessary 
to  prepare  this  mixture  each  time  that  it  is  used.  The  alcohol 
ma}'  be  omitted  altogether  without  detriment.  Carmine  is 
usually  employed  in  solution  of  gelatin.  The  following  liquids 
are  to  be  recommended  : — 

OerlacWs  Carmine  Mass. — Sixty-nine  grains  of  carmine  are 
dissolved  in  seventy  grains  of  water  with  eight  drops  of  liquor 
ammoniae.  The  solution,  having  been  exposed  to  the  air  for 
several  da\*8,  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  one  and  a  half  drachm 
of  gelatin  in  one  and  three-quarter  draciim  of  water.  A  few 
drops  of  acetic  acid  are  added  to  the  warm  mixture.  Dr.  Car- 
ler^s  Carmine  Mass. — Take  sixty  grains  of  carmine,  120 
grains  of  liquor  ammoniae,  eiglity-six  minims  of  glacial  acetic 
acid,  two  ounces  of  solution  of  gelatin,  containing  one  part 
in  six,  one  and  a  half  ounce  of  water.  The  carmine  is  dis- 
solved in  the  ammonia  and  water  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  is 
added  to  one  and  a  half  ounce  of  solution  .of  gelatin.  The 
other  half  ounce  is  mixed  with  the  acetic  acid,  and  added  gut- 
tatim  to  the  rest,  with  constant  agitation. 

I  found  this  mass  answer  extremely  well  with  the  following 
modification:  Four  grammes  of  carmine  having  been  sus- 
pended in  a  few  drops  of  water,  eight  cubic  centimetres  of 
liquor  ammoniae  and  forty-eight  cubic  centimetres  of  water  are 
added.  As  soon  as  the  carmine  is  dissolved,  the  liquid  is  fil- 
tered— a  process  which  requires  several  hours.  A  gelatin  so- 
lution, containing  one  part  in  eight  of  gelatin,  is  next  prepared 
and  filtered  through  fine  calico.  The  carmine  solution  is  added 
gradually  to  two  ounces  of  the  filtrate,  which  is  kept  warm 
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over  the  water-bath*  Forty  or  fifty  minims  of  glacial  acetic 
acid  are  t!ien  aclded  to  another  half  ounce  of  warm  gelatin  eoln- 
tioDf  winch  i3  tni^ed  gradnally  with  the  rest,  with  constant 
agitation.  Before  tUe  whole  of  the  acid  gelatin  is  added,  the 
mixture  changes  its  color  from  h right  red  to  dirty  red-  By 
tiie  addition  of  the  laat  drops,  the  mass  acquires  the  slight 
acid  reaction  which  is  necessary  to  render  it  indiffusible  in  the 
tissnes. 

Silver  Solution, — ^The  solution  of  silver  used  for  Injection 
contains  one-quarter  or  half  per  cent,  of  the  salt* 

Apparatus  and  Instruments. — Syringes  of  the  ordi- 
nary form  answer  well,  Tbey  may  be  made  of  brass  or 
German  silver.  They  are,  however,  now  used  only  for  special 
purposes,  e.  3,,  for  tlie  injection  of  very  small  organs,  and  are 
open  to  the  objection  timt  much  practice  is  required  In  order 
to  regulate  the  pressure  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  success; 
deficient  pressure  rendering  the  injection  imperfect,  too  much 
producing  extravasatioiu  In  general,  and  indeed  in  all  cases 
in  which  it  is  desirable  that  the  pressure  should  be  constant 
throughout,  the  apparatus  to  be  hereafter  described  must  be 
used,  Canutas, —  When  the  syringe  is  used,  it  is  better  to 
employ  metal  canulas  than  glass  ones.  The  former  consist  of 
three  parts  (Fig.  It),  viz.,  a  collar,  with  two  cross  arms,  and 
a  tubular  beak*  The  beak  is  bevelled  at  the  end,  and  is 
grooved  at  a  short  distance  from  the  bevelling.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  whole  are  accurately  shown  in  the  drawing.  The 
point  must  be  carefully  rounded.  The  nozzle  of  tlie  syringe 
is  plugged  into  I  lie  collar,  and  is  fitted  with  a  stopcock,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  mass  from  returning  after  the  injection  is 
completed.  This  object  can  also  be  answered  by  a  ligature, 
but  in  many  cases  this  would  be  difilcult  from  want  of  space. 
Tliree  or  four  such  canulas  with  beaks  of  different  calibres  are 
necessary t  Glass  canulas  should  be  made  of  the  following 
form :  A  tube  is  drawn  out  in  such  a  manner  that  it  tapers  to 
a  degree  which  varies  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel  into 
which  it  is  intended  to  be  introduced.  The  end  must  be  trun- 
cated and  smooth,  and  must  have  a  constriction  at  a  distance 
of  about  three  millimetres.  The  large  end  should  also  be  a 
little  drawn  out,  so  that  an  ludia-mbber  tube  can  be  easily 
slipped  over  it,  and  secured. 

The  various  forms  of  apparatus  for  injection  all  depend  on 
the  principle  that  the  pressure  which  is  required  for  injecting 
13  produced  by  the  influx  of  water  or  mercury  into  a  closed 
vesseh  The  mechanical  arrangements  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose are  as  follow :  A  bottle  containing  water  is  suspended  by 
a  pulley,  so  that  it  can  be  raised  to  any  required  height. 
From  a  tubulature  near  the  bottom  a  flexible  tube  issues, 
which  reaches  to  the  table,  and  is  connected  with  a  glass  tube, 
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which  is  fitted  by  a  cork  into  one  of  the  tubulatures  of  a  large 
WoolfTs  bottle,  the  bottom  of  which  it  almost  touches.  In 
the  other  neck  of  the  bottle  a  cork  is  also  fitted,  which  con- 
tains a  short  glass  tube  bent  at  the  top ;  this  is  connected  by 
a  flexible  tube  with  the  stem  of  a  T-shaped  tube,  one  branch 
of  which  leads  to  a  manometer,  the  other  to  a  second  smaller 
Woolflfs  bottle,  in  which  the  injection  mass  is  contained.  The 
long  flexible  tube  which  leads  from  the  suspended  bottle  must 
be  furnished  with  a  clamp,  and  another  is  required  on  the  tube 
which  cpnnects  the  T  with  the  injection-flask.  Another  ar- 
rangement consists  of  a  large  flask  holding  several  gallons,  in 
the  mouth  of  which  a  large  India-rubber  stopper  can  be  fitted. 
At  the  bottom  there  is  a  side  tubulature  (for  discharging  the 
water  when  necessary),  into  which  a  second  stopper  must  be 
fitted.  The  stopper  contains  a  strong  glass  tube,  having  a  bit 
of  India-rubber  tube  fitted  to  it,  guarded  by  a  strong  clamp. 
In  the  large  stopper  are  two  glass  tubes,  one  of  which  is  short, 
not  extending  beyond  the  neck,  and  bent  at  the  top;  it  is  con-, 
nected  with  a  T  tube,  which  corresponds  to  the  one  employed 
in  the  apparatus  first  described.  The  second  tube  is  of  the 
same  form  as  the  first,  and  communicates  with  a  supply-tap. 
In  other  forms  of  apparatus  mercurj'  is  used.  The  apparatus 
may  then  consist  merely  in  a  single  Woolflfs  bottle,  into  one 
of  the  necks  of  which  a  rose  funnel  is  fitted,  reaching  to  the 
bottom.  The  other  neck  contains  a  short  bent  glass  tube, 
which  communicates  with  the  T  tube  as  before.*  In  all  forms 
of  apparatus  for  injection,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  greatest 
care  to  make  all  the  junctions  absolutely  air-tight. 

The  injection  mass  is  always  contained  as  above  described 
in  a  Woolflfs  bottle,  which  should  be  previously  graduated,  so 
that  the  operator  may  know  as  he  proceeds  how  much  has 
been  injected.  One  of  the  necks  of  the  bottle  is  in  communi- 
cation with  the  T  tube,  by  means  of  a  short  glass  tube  fitted 
with  a  caoutchouc  connector,  which  does  not  reach  below  the 
vulcanite  stopper  in  which  it  is  fixed.  In  the  other,  a  long 
tube  is  contained,  the  end  of  which  reaches  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bottle,  while  the  top  communicates  with  the  canula.  If  a 
metal  canula  is  used,  the  India-rubber  tube  is  fitted  on  to  the 
stopcock.  If  the  canula  is  of  glass,  it  is  guarded  by  a  screw- 
clanfp. 

When  the  organ  or  animal  to  be  injected  is  small,  it  answers 
weir  to  use  the  syringe  as  a  compression  air-pump,  by  con- 
necting it  with  the  siiort  tube  of  the  WoolfTs  bottle.  The 
superiority  of  this  method  over  the  direct  use  of  the  syringe 

»  Of  the  more  complicated  forms  of  mercurial  apparatus,  that  devised 
by  Bering  (which  is  to  be  had  of  Ileinitz,  instrument  maker  in  Vienna) 
is  undoubtedly  the  best,  and  answers  all  requirements.  A  description 
of  it  will  be  found  in  the  Wiener  Sitzungsberichte. 
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is  obvious.  The  inequalities  of  the  pressure,  which  are  its 
cliief  disadvantage,  are  annulled  by  tlie  elasticity  of  the  air 
contained  in  the  bottle,  which  serves  as  a  kind  of  cushion. 
While  the  operator  fixes  his  atteutiaii  on  the  can u la,  an 
assistant  gradually  injects  air  into  the  bottle  until  the  con- 
tents of  tlie  syringe  are  discharged.  The  tube  must  then  l>e 
closed  with  a  screw-clamp,  and  the  operation,  if  necessary, 
repeated. 

When  warm  masses  are  used,  it  ia  commonly  necessary  to 
place  the  injection-bottle  in  a  water-bath,  kept  warm  by  a 
spirit  lamp*  It  is  also  desirable  to  keep  the  object  w^arm,  for 
^hich  purpose  it  is  placed  on  a  plate  of  glass  over  a  water- 
bath  ;  or  (as  in  Lud wig's  arrangement)  a  warm  chamber  of 
metal  supported  on  a  tripod  is  used,  which  is  large  enough  to 
hold  both  the  animal  and  the  bottle  containing  the  injection . 
It  is  furnished  with  a  cover  and  air  opening  for  the  admission 
of  the  compressed  air. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  method  more  completely,  I  will 
describe  three  injections.  In  the  first  of  these  examples  the 
syringe  is  used  in  the  ordinaiy  way ;  in  the  second  it  serves 
as  a  pump  for  the  injection  of  air  into  the  WoolflPs  bottle  con- 
taining the  mass ;  in  the  third,  the  apparatus  is  used.  Sup- 
pose that  it  is  desired  to  inject  the  kidneys  of  a  small  mammal 
with  cold  tw^o  per  cent,  solution  of  Prussian  blue*  The  animal 
having  been  just  killed  by  bleeding,  the  abdomen  is  opened 
and  the  whole  mass  of  intestines  pushed  aside  to  the  right* 
The  left  renal  aiterj^  is  then  separated  from  surrounding  parts 
with  the  aid  of  two  pairs  of  ordinary  forceps  without  any  cut- 
»  ling  instrument*  A  silk  ligature  is  placed  round  the  artery, 
and  looped  near  to  the  point  at  which  it  enters  the  kidney. 
The  %'ein  is  next  prepared  in  the  same  w^ay,  and  a  ligature 
placed  round  it  close  to  its  junction  with  the  vena  cava.  By 
drawing  on  the  renal  vein,  it  is  easy  to  make  a  valvular  open- 
ing with  fine  scissors.  The  artery  is  similarly  opened  short 
of  the  loop,  and  the  metal  canula  with  its  stopcock  intro- 
duced, the  edge  of  the  incision  l>eing  held  aside  with  the  for- 
ceps. In  making  the  ojiening  and  inserting  the  canula,  the 
greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  rupturing  the  artery  or 
cutting  it  through  with  the  scissors.  The  moment  that  the 
canula  is  in  the  artery,  the  loop  must  be  tightened  round  the 
groove.  The  canula  and  nozzle  are  then  filled  with  half  per 
cent,  salt  solution  with  the  aid  of  a  capillary  tube  :  the  syringe 
is  charged  with  the  liquid  and  connected  with  the  nozzle^  In 
injecting,  the  piston  must  be  slowly  pushed  forwards*  As 
soon  as  the  organ  becomes  blue,  and  the  liquid  appears  to  pass 
unmixed  from  the  opening  in  the  vein,  I  stop,  and  then  direct 
my  assistant  to  close  the  vein  with  a  clip,  or  to  tighten  a  loop 
previously  placed  round  the  vessel  for  this  purpose.     This 
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done,  I  make  one  push  more  with  the  piston,  turn  the  stop- 
cock of  the  nozzle,  and  take  away  the  syringe. 

I  will  next  describe  the  injection  of  a  whole  animal,  such  as 
a  rat  or  a  small  rabbit,  with  carmine  gelatin  mass.  The  animal 
is  killed  by  inhalation  of  chloroform.  A  window  is  then  cut 
out  in  the  left  wall  of  the  chest,  just  large  enough  to  expose 
the  heart  and  the  roots  of  the  great  vessels,  taking  care  not  to 
carry  these  incisions  so  near  the  middle  line  as  to  endanger 
the  internal  mammary  artery.  A  fold  of  pericardium  having 
been  taken  up  with  the  forceps  and  divided,  the  apex  of  the 
heart  is  raised  out  of  the  thorax  and  pierced  with  a  threaded 
needle  through  both  ventricles.  By  the  thread  which  has  been 
brought  through,  the  apex  is  then  drawn  downwards  by  an 
assistant,  while  the  root  of  the  aorta  is  cleared  with  the  aid  of 
two  pairs  of  dissecting  forceps.  A  ligature  is  then  passed 
round  it  close  to  its  origin,  and  looped.  Thereupon  the  wall 
of  the  left  ventricle  is  opened  near  its  base,  and  as  soon  as 
blood  has  ceased  to  flow,  the  canula  is  passed  into  the  aorta, 
to  such  a  distance  that  its  neck  can  be  grasped  by  the  ligature, 
which  is  then  tightened.  The  blood  in  the  canula  is  then  re- 
moved with  a  capillary  pipette,  and  filled  with  saline  solution 
with  another  pipette,  and  an  opening  is  made  in  the  right 
ventricle.  Up  to  this  time  the  animal  has  been  allowed  to 
remain  on  a  plate.  The  plate  is  now  placed  on  a  support,  at 
a  level  which  nearly  corresponds  with  that  of  the  WoolfTs 
bottle,  in  which  the  mass  is  contained,  which  is  kept  warm  by 
immersion  in  a  water-bath,  heated  by  a  spirit  lamp.  The  noz- 
zle having  been  connected  with  the  discharge  tube  of  the  flask 
by  an  India-rubber  tube,  and  the  syringe  (the  piston  of  which 
has  been  drawn  up)  with  the  other  opening  in  the  WoolfTs 
bottle,  an  assistant  injects  a  little  air  so  as  to  fill  the  discharge 
tube  up  to  the  orifice  of  the  nozzle.  The  stopcock  is  then 
closed,  and  the  point  of  the  ^nozzle  inserted  in  the  canula. 
The  stopcock  having  been  reopened,  the  assistant  pushes  on 
the  piston.  As  soon  as  the  syringe  is  emptied,  the  screw-clamp 
1>etween  it  and  the  injection  bottle  is  tightened.  Air  is  again 
injected,  if  necessary,  in  the  same  manner.  If,  however,  a  full- 
sized  syringe  is  used,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  repeat  the  pro- 
cess. When  the  vessels  are  suflflciently  full,  the  heart  is 
seized  with  strong  clip-forceps,  as  near  the  base  as  possible, 
care  being  taken  not  to  include  the  canula.  The  stopcock  is 
then  closed. 

As  a  third  example  may  be  taken  the  injection  of  the 
abdominal  organs  of  a  rabbit.  The  animal  is  decapitated. 
The  whole  of  the  left  wall  of  the  thorax  is  removed  from  the 
flanks  forwards  as  far  down  as  the  costal  origin  of  the  anterior 
half  of  the  diaphragm.  The  left  lung  and  the  heart  having 
been  drawn  aside  to  the  right,  the  thoracic  aorta  is  prepared 
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with  two  pHir§  of  dissecting  forceps  as  far  down  as  possible, 
A  ligature  having  been  passed  round  tbe  vessel  and  looped, 
and  the  vessel  slit  open,  tUe  eannta  is  introduced  and  the 
ligature  tightened*  Tbc  cannla  having  been  Ibcn  cleared  of 
blood  and  filled  with  saline  solution,  the  plate  on  which  the 
animal  lies  is  put  into  the  warm  chamber  which  contains  tbe 
injection  bottle,  Tliis  bottle,  which  Is  charged  with  the  warm 
Prussian  blue  masi*,  is  connected  with  tiie  pressure  bottle,  the 
niaaoraeter  of  which  indicates  a  pressure  of  GO  to  120  milU- 
metres.  It  is,  however,  not  in  coinmuuication  with  it,  for  the 
connecting  tube  is  closed  by  a  clamp*  Tiiis  clamp  is  then 
slightly  opened  for  a  moment,  so  as  to  fill  the  discharge  tube 
to  the  orifice,  and  immediately  closed,  the  stopcock  being 
shut  at  the  same  time.  The  nozzle  having  been  inserted  into 
tbe  canula,  the  stopcock  and  clamp  arc  simultaneously 
opened.  The  cover  of  the  chamber  is  put  bii  and  the  injection 
allowed  to  proceed,  all  that  is  required  being  to  maintain  the 
pressure  in  the  apparatus  as  nearly  constant  as  possible, 
Wlien  tbc  injection  is  complete,  a  clip  is  placed  on  the  vena 
cava,  near  its  mouth,  and  tbc  stopcock  shut.  [Tlie  special 
methods  to  be  used  for  the  injection  of  particular  organs,  and 
the  mctbods  of  double  injection,  will  be  given  under  the  proper 
heads  J 

Injection  ^rith  Solution  of  Nitrate  of  Silver.— It  is 
preferable  for  this  purpose  to  work  with  the  apparatus,  as  it 
is  necessary  to  employ  a  considerable  pressure.  As  soon  as 
the  injection  is  completed,  it  must  be  replaced  by  water.  This 
is  effected  by  enbstituting  a  fiask  containing  water  fo  rthat 
used  for  tbe  nitrate  of  silver  solution*  Tbe  vessels  must  be 
thoroughly  streamed  with  water,  otherwise  tbe  endothelial 
markings  are  concealed  by  tbe  quantity  of  precipitate  wbicb 
is  formed. 

Treatment  of  It\jected  Tissues.— Organs  injected  with 
colored  masses  must  be  suspended  in  ordinary  alcohol  in  a 
breaken  If  a  whole  animal  has  been  injectetl,  the  body  must 
be  left  to  cool  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  Jt  must  then  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  large  vessel  containing  common  alcohol,  to  which 
a  few  ilrops  of  glacial  aet^tic  acid  have  been  added.  It  is  a 
good  v*lan  to  transfer  animals  which  have  been  injected  with 
gelatin  masses  to  ice-cold  alcohol,  immediately  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  injection  ;  greiit  earc  being  taken  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  case,  to  secure  the  artery  and  vein  so  as  to  avoid 
all  risk  of  escape  of  the  mass. 


Section  11. — ^Structure  of  tub  Bloodtessel8* 

Eodotheliuio,^ — The  simplest  method  of  demonstration  is 
to  color  tbe  internal  surface  with  silver.     If  the  vessels  are  of 
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large  size,  they  are  prepared  as  follows :  A  portion  of  the 
vessel  taken  from  the  freshly  killed  animal  is  washed  with  di- 
luted serum  and  then  dipped  for  a  few  minutes  in  half  per 
cent,  solution  of  silver.  Its  internal  surface  is  then  exposed 
to  light  until  it  acquires  a  brownish-yellow  color.  If  the  mus- 
cular wall  is  thick,  the  intima  must  be  separated  by  the  meth- 
od previously  described  (Chapter  III.  p.  48)  and  covered  in 
glycerin,  with  its  endothelial  surface  upwards.  If  the  vessel 
is  thin-walled,  e.  g^  the  vena  cava  of  a  small  animal,  it  can  be 
covered  without  anj'  preparation.  For  the  endothelium  of 
capillaries  in  the  kidney  or  bladder,  or  in  the  serous  mem- 
branes, the  best  results  are  obtained  by  injection  of  the  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver.  In  the  serous  membranes,  however, 
e.  g.,  in  the  mesentery,  good  preparations  can  be  obtained  by 
first  pencilling  one  or  both  surfaces  with  fresh  serum  in  situ 
(the  animal  having  been  bled  to  death)  and  then  cutting  out 
the  pencilled  part  and  coloring  in  silver  in  the  usual  way 

The  endothelium  of  the  large  arteries  consists  of  long  nar- 
row spindle-shaped  ( lates.  The  nucleus  is  oblong,  and  usual- 
ly in  the  middle  of  each  plate.  The  interstitial  lines  are  very 
slightly  sinuous.  The  endothelial  elements  of  the  veins  are 
relatively  broader.  If  the  staining  is  intense,  the  cell  is  filled 
with  brown  precipitate,  the  nucleus  remaining  clear.  The  ca- 
pillary vessels  app>ear,  when  colored  with  silver,  to  consist 
merely  of  oblong  plates,  the  interstitial  lines  of  which  are  com- 
monly more  or  less  sinuous.  The  oblong  regular  nuclei  of  the 
walls  of  the  capillaries  seen  in  profile  are  those  of  the  endo- 
thelium elements.  It  is  easy  to  color  the  nuclei  by  carmine, 
in  which  case  an  acid  solution  must  be  used,  i.  6.,  an  ammoni- 
acai  solution  to  which  a  sufiScicnt  quantit}'  of  acetic  acid  has 
been  added  to  render  it  distinctly  acid.  Larger  vessels  must 
be  immersed  in  the  solution,  but  for  capillaries  it  is  enough  to 
immerse  the  membrane  in  which  they  are  contained.  Ten 
minutes'  immersion  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose:  the  prepara- 
tion must  then  be  washed  in  water  and  prepared  in  glycerin. 
In  preparations  of  mesenter}'  of  the  frog  or  of  a  small  mamma- 
lian animal  in  bichromate  of  potash,  the  nfuciei  may  be  readily 
recognized,  not  only  in  profile,  but  on  the  surface  of  the  small 
vessels. 

The  Intizna. — The  anatomical  relations  of  the  intima,  i,  e., 
of  the  internal  longitudinal  fibres,  and  the  elastic  membrane, 
may  be  studied  either  in  sections  or  in  the  fresh  state.  In 
large  arteries,  the  best  method  is  to  immerse  the  vessel  in  one 
per  cent  solution  of  bichromate  for  several  days.  The  intima 
is  then  peeled  off  in  thin  strips,  which  are  teased  in  the  same 
liquid  and  covered  with  glycerin.  This  is  the  only  way  of 
showing  the  elastic  network  or  the  fenestrated  membrane 
which  exists  in  certain  arteries.     In  vessels  of  macroscopical 
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dimensions,  e,  i?.,  in  large  arteries  of  the  mesentery,  the  inttmii 
is  seen  in  profile  bath  in  fresh  pret>aration3  and  after  treatmetit 
with  bichromate  of  potash,  as  a  tloiibly-eon toured,  sharply  cle^ 
fined  membrane ;  the  surface  view  sliowing  traces  of  longitn- 
dtnal  fibres.  In  cross  sections  of  smaller  arteries,  tlie  intima 
IS  seen  as  a  wavy  hyaline  membrane,  diffGnng  in  thickness 
according  to  the  size  of  the  artery.  The  intima  of  large  veins 
differs  only  in  its  thickness  from  tliat  of  the  arteries. 

Blusoular  Coat. — The  muscular  coatditfers  in  its  charac- 
ters in  diflerent  parts  of  the  vascular  system.  In  the  arteries, 
the  muscular  elements  form  layers  which  arc  connected  to- 
gether by  the  elastic  lamelke  interposed  between  ihera,  the  two 
together  const  it  u  ting  the  tunica  media.  In  many  arteries 
tbere  are  also  bundles  of  muscular  fibres  in  the  intima^r  and  in 
others  in  the  adventitia.  In  the  minute  arteries  they  form  cir- 
cular layers,  the  number  of  ivhich  varies  according  to  the  size 
of  the  vesseL  In  such  arteries  the  media  is  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  muscular  fibres. 

The  muscular  fibres  of  large  arteries  may  be  studied  either 
by  teasing  preparations  of  vessels  steeped  in  bichromate  of 
potash,  or  in  sections  hardened  in  chromic  acid.  The  muscle- 
cells  of  large  arteries  appear,  when  isolated,  to  be  broader, 
relatively,  than  ordinary  muscular  elements,  and  are  often  split 
at  their  ends  into  processes.  The  oblong  nuclei  are  more  or 
less  staff-shaped*  If  a  portion  of  fresh  bladder  of  the  frog  is 
treated  witli  acetic  acid  in  the  njanner  already  recommended 
in  the  chapter  on  unstriped  muscular  fibres,  or  a  portion  of 
mesentery  of  a  frog  or  mammal  with  bichromate  of  potash  or 
acetic  acid,  the  muscle-cells  can  be  distinguished  as  trans- 
versely arranged  short  spindles,  inclosing  long  distinctly  gran- 
nlar  staff-shaped  nuclei,  which  are  arranged  in  rows  alteniatiug 
with  each  other.  In  optical  longitudinal  sections  of  minute 
arteries,  such  as  occur  very  fi*equenliy  in  sections  of  hardened 
tissues,  the  elements  of  the  media  exhibit  the  same  n[>pear- 
ances  as  in  eroas  sections  of  involuntary  muscle  in  general ;  as, 
however,  the  muscle-celJs  are  shorter,  and  their  nuclei  longer, 
most  cross  sections  exhibit  a  nucleus  in  almost  every  element* 
In  minute  veins,  muscular  elements  are  seen  which  have  a  longi- 
tudinal direction,  but  do  not  form  a  continuous  layer/ 

The  intima  and  adventitia  of  the  bloodvessels  contain  nu- 
merous branched  cells.  To  demonstrate  tbem,  sections  must 
be  made  of  bloodvessels  and  treated  with  gold.  They  may  be 
also  sbowu  in  preparations  made  by  the  silver  method.  By  this 
method  a  rich  network  of  Ij^mphatics  may  be  demonstrated  in 
the  adventitia  of  the  aorta  of  small  animals. 


'  For  the  special  arrangemeats  of  ibe  muscular  fibre*  in  particular 
artetiea,  the  reader  is  referred  to  larger  treatises  oa  general  anatomy. 
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Nerves. — The  rich  plexus  of  non-raeduUated  nerve  fibres 
which  exists  in  the  adventitia  of  large  bloodvessels,  can  be 
studied  in  the  mesentery  of  the  frog,  which  for  this  purpose 
must  be  prepared  in  the  manner  directed  in  Chapter  Y.  for  the 
demonstration  of  the  nerves  of  the  mesentery.  In  the  same 
organ  it  can  be  shown  that  the  capillaries  are  also  surrounded 
by  non-meduUatcd  nerve  fibres.  In  the  nictitating  membrane 
and  tongue  of  the  frog,  the  plexuses  which  surround  the  capil- 
laries may  be  seen  to  give  out  fibrils  which  enter  the  walls  of 
the  vessels  themselves.  For  this  purpose  the  tongue  of  the 
frog  must  be  colored  in  a  half  per  cent,  solution  of  chloride  of 
gold,  and  used,  after  hardening  in  alcohol,  for  the  preparation 
of  sections.     (Sec  Chapter  XII.) 

The  development  of  bloodvessels  will  be  given  in  the  chapter 
on  Embryology. 

Section  III.— 3Iicrobcopical  Study  op  the  Circulation. 

Study  of  the  Ciroulation  in  Cold-blooded  Animals. 

— The  parts  which  may  be  used  for  this  purpose  are  (1)  the 
web  of  the  frog's  foot,  (2)  the  mesentery  of  the  frog  or  toad, 
(3)  the  tongue  of  the  same  animal,  (4)  the  tadpole. 

Web  of  the  Frog. — If  the  animal  is  not  curarized,  the 
arrangement  must  be  employed  which  was  described  in  Chap- 
ter III.  It  is,  however,  better  to  employ  curare,  as  described 
in  Chapter  XVII.  The  animal  is  laid  on  an  oblong  plate  of 
glass,  on  which  a  cork  disk  is  fixed  with  sealing-wax,  which 
should  be  three-tenths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  an  inch  ^and  a 
quarter  wide.  The  disk  must  have  a  liole  in  the  middle,  which 
should  be  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide.  At  the  edge 
of  this  aperture  pins  are  stuck,  to  which  ligatures  attached  to 
the  toes  may  be  secured. 

Mesentery. — The  preparation  of  the  mesenterj'  is  not  so 
simple.  A  snip  is  made  in  the  right  side  of  the  belly,  parallel 
with  the  middle  line.  Before  dividing  the  skin  further,  it  is 
raised  to  ascertain  where  there  are  no  large  veins ;  tlie  incision 
is  then  continued  upwards  and  downwards,  in  such  directions 
as  to  avoid  bleeding.  If,  notwithstanding,  a  vein  is  divided, 
the  bleeding  must  be  restrained  by  seizing  the  end  of  the  in- 
cision with  the  clip-forceps.  The  traces  of  blood  having  been 
removed  with  filter  paper,  the  muscles  arc  divided  in  the  same 
vertical  line.  This  having  been  done,  the  intestine  and  mesen- 
ter}'  are  drawn  out  carefully,  and  laid  on  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  belly.  The  next  step  is  to  place  the  animal  on  a  in  Fig. 
ly.  (For  this,  however,  a  simple  glass  plate  of  similar  size 
may  be  substituted,  at  the  edge  of  which  a  cork  is  fixed,  which 
should  have  an  aperture  corresponding  to  c,  covered  with  a 
round  cover-glass.)     The  frog  having  been  pushed  up  against 
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rf,  the  intestine  can  be  easUy  turned  over  on  to  b.  The  intes- 
tine then  lies  in  tlie  trough  c,  while  the  mesentery  rests  on  the 
glass  plate  6.  So  ranch  of  the  intestine  as  does  not  oceupj  the 
trough  must  be  replaced-  If  the  observation  is  prolonged  [  as 
in  researches  on  inflammation),  it  is  well  to  place  in  the  trough, 
outside  of  the  intestine,  a  layer  of  filter  paper,  on  which  half 
per  cent,  solution  of  salt  is  dropped  from  time  to  time.  It  is 
sometimes  nseful,  when  high  powers  are  to  be  employed,  to 
eovDr  the  mesentery  with  thin  glass.  If  the  cork  is  need,  it  is 
necessary  to  fix  the  intestine  at  two  or  three  points  with  small 
pins* 

Tongue. — The  animal  raustbe  curarized  as  before,  A  plate 
of  glass,  like  that  used  for  the  web,  is  employed,  with  this 
diftbrenue,  that  tlie  cork,  instead  of  having  a  ronnd  aperture, 
is  cut  into  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  the  eonvexity  of  whieh  is 
towards  the  edge  of  the  plate.  If  it  is  intended  to  study  the 
circulation  on  Llie  lower  surface  of  the  tongue^  the  animal  is 
placed  on  its  belly.  If  the  papillary  surface  is  to  be  examined, 
it  must  be  on  its  back*  In  either  case,  the  tongue  must  be 
drawn  out  by  the  cornua,  around  each  of  wiiich  a  111  read  must 
be  secured.  With  the  aid  of  these  llireads  the  organ  is  drawn 
ns  forward  as  possible  without  affecting  the  circulation,  and 
secured  to  pins  which  are  stuck  horizontally  into  the  edge  of 
the  cork  at  each  corner.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  extend 
the  organ  further  by  means  of  pins  stuck  in  the  cork  at  the 
aides. 

Tail  of  the  Tadpole. — The  tail  of  the  tadpole  aflbrds  a 
most  instructive  object.  The  animal  is  curarlzed  by  placing 
it  in  a  drop  or  two  of  solution  in  a  watch  glassp  As  soon  as 
it  is  motionless  it  is  transferred  to  an  object-glass  and  ex- 
amined. The  description  of  the  phenomena  of  circulation  as 
seen  in  the  batrachians,  and  of  the  methods  employed  for  their 
investigation  in  mammalia,  will  be  found  in  Chapter  XVII. 

Observation  of  the  Smlgration  of  Colored  and 
Colorless  Blood  Corpu&oies. — In  the  tadpole^  emigration, 
particularly  of  the  colored  corpuscles,  may  be  witnessed  in 
various  parts  of  the  tail,  if  the  observation  is  continued  for 
a  short  time,'  If  the  mesentery  of  a  frog  is  exposed  to  the 
air,  or  treated  with  any  irritant,  the  emigration  of  colorless 
corpuscles  can  be  seen  with  the  greatest  ease,  provided  that 
the  observation  is  made  with  suflicient  care,  A  small  vein 
mnst  be  sought  out  with  a  low  power,  and  a  point  selected  in 
its  course  at  whieh  one  or  more  colorless  corpuscles  liave 
attached  themselves  to  the  walls.  These  must  then  be  watched 
continuously  under  a  higher  power, 

1  In  the  frog  an  abundant  emigration  of  colored  earpuscks  takes 
place  after  the  injection  of  ealt  solution  (two  to  sijc  perceDt.). 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

LYMPHATIC  SYSTEM. 

Section  I.— Lymphatic  Vessels. 

The  lympliatic  vessels  may  be  studied  either  by  coloring 
with  nitrate  of  silver  or  by  injection.  As  those  of  the  serous 
membranes  are  most  readily  demonstrated,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  refer  to  them  first. 

Lymphatios  of  the  Centrum  Tendineum  of  the 
Diaphragm. — The  pleural  cavity  of  a  rabbit  or  guinea-pig, 
which  has  just  been  killed,  is  exposed  by  removing  the  sternum, 
care  being  taken  to  avoid  opening  any  large  bloodvessels. 
The  pleura  having  then  been  divided  along  the  edge  of  the 
costal  part  of  the  diaphragm,  the  cava  ascendens  is  ligatured 
close  to  the  atrium,  and  divided  between  the  ligature  and  the 
heart.  The  heart  and  lungs  are  then  removed  from  the 
thoracic  cavity.  The  pleural  side  of  the  centrum  tendineum  is 
then  carefully  brushed  with  a  camel-hair  pencil,  moistened  with 
serum,  after  which  a  small  quantit}'  of  half  per  cent,  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  is  poured  on  the  diaphragm,  while  the 
animal  is  held  vertically,  with  its  head  uppermost.  After  five 
minutes  or  so,  the  silver  solution  is  poured  away  and  replaced 
by  water,  which  should  be  changed  several  times.  The  centrum 
tendineum  may  then  be  cut  out  and  prepared  in  glycerin.  Ac- 
cording to  another  plan,  the  diaphragm  is  cut  out  immediately 
after  it  has  been  brushed,  and  immersed  in  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver.  With  this  view  the  abdominal  cavity  is  opened;  the 
ligamentum  Buspensorium  is  divided,  and  a  ligature  placed 
round  the  vena  portse.  This  vein,  having  been  divided,  the 
whole  diaphragm  is  cut  out  with  the  liver.  In  such  a  prepara- 
tion clear  channels  are  seen  in  the  3'ellowish-brown  ground- 
substance,  which  are  of  various  size,  and  of  two  kinds,  and 
exhibit  endothelial  markings.  In  the  one  kind — viz.,  in  the 
larger  vessels — the  endothelial  elements  are  spindle-shaped; 
in  the  other — t.  e.,  the  capillaries — they  are  more  or  less  sin- 
uous. The  walls  of  all  these  vessels  consist  exclusively  of 
endothelium. 

Before  describing  the  arrangement  of  the  lymphatics  in  the 
centrum  tendineum^  it  is  desirable  to  give  an  account  of  the 
structure  of  that  organ.  It  consists  of  three  parts,  viz.,  pleura, 
peritoneum,  and  tendon ;  each  serous  membrane  being  made 
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«p  of  endothelium  and  membrana  propria.  The  tendon  con- 
sists of  two  1  aiders,  of  whiuh  the  one  that  is  next  the  perito- 
neum is  farmed  of  bnndles  of  fibres  which  radiate  from  the 
centre  oiitwards ;  the  upper  Jayer  of  bundles  arranged  circu- 
larly* The  bundles  of  eacli  are  gepai'ated  from  their  neighbors 
by  splits  or  channels,  of  which  there  are  two  sets ;  tliose 
between  the  abdominal  layers  being  designated  the  snperfieial, 
those  of  the  pleural,  the  deep  interfascicular  channels  of  the 
cenfrum  lendiiieum*  The  membrana  propria  of  the  peritoneum, 
where  it  stretches  over  the  superficial  channels,  possesses  a 
special  fenestrated  structure  (found  also  in  one  or  two  situa- 
tions elsewhere).  Between  the  propria  of  the  pleural  side  and 
the  tendons,  large  lymphatic  vessels  exist  which  form  numer- 
ous ramifications,  and  communicate  with  a  network  of  capil- 
laries. All  of  the  larger  vessels  are  provided  with  valves, 
with  their  corresponding  dilatations.  The  capUlaries  may  be 
distinguished  into  those  which  lie  iu  the  pleural  propria,  and 
have  a  more  or  less  winding  course,  and  those  which  are 
straight  and  lie  further  from  the  pleural  surface.  The  former 
have  saccular  dilatations,  which  are  called  lymphatic  sinuses. 
The  straight  vessels  are  contained  in  the  channels  already 
described,  and  may,  therefore,  be  designated  lymphatics  of 
the  interfascicular  channels.  They  may  be  further  distin* 
guished,  according  as  they  are  contained  in  the  peritoneal  or 
pleural  la^'er,  into  superficial  and  deep.  There  are  many 
channels  of  both  layers  which  do  not  contain  them*  The  two 
sets  of  vessels  are  in  communication  with  each  other.  The 
superficial  interfascicular  lymphatics  pass,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  great  vessels  wliieh  perforate  the  centrum  tendineitm^ 
into  winding  Ij^mphatic  capillaries  with  saccular  dilatations, 
which  are  situated  ou  the  abdominal  surface  of  the  tendon, 
where  they  form  a  network.  On  the  other  hand,  the  interfas- 
cicular lymphatics  freely  communicate  with  the  peritoneal 
cavity  by  means  of  vertical  channels,  which,  although  they  for 
the  most  part  extend  oidy  to  the  radiating  lymphatics  of  the 
superficial  la3'er,  can  also,  in  many  instances,  be  seen  to  pass 
directly  to  those  contained  in  the  deeper,  i.  e.,  the  circular 
channels*  By  these  canals  the  endothelium  of  the  lymphatics 
is  continuous  with  that  of  the  peritoncnm.  The  endothelial 
elements  which  guard  the  orifices  of  each  vertical  canaJ  (the 
stoma)  have  the  characters  of  3*oung  cells,  and  differ  from 
those  which  adjoin  them  in  l.>eing  more  granular,  smaller,  and 
poly  lied  ric.  It  has  been  already  indicated,  in  Chapter  IT., 
that  ilie  endothelium  which  covers  the  channels  consists  of 
smaller  and  apparently  younger  elements  than  those  of  the 
general  surface.  These  cliaracters  are  much  more  marked  in 
the  cells  which  surround  and  form  the  stomata.  In  diaphragms 
which  have  been  stained  without   brushing,  they  cannot   be 
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made  out.  It  is  true  that,  among  the  small  mosaic  of  certain 
channels,  there  are  dark  or  clear  spots  which  have  been  de- 
scribed by  authors  as  stomata,  with  which,  however,  their 
relation  is  very  doubtful. 

Method  of  Demonstrating  the  Stomata.— To  demon- 
strate them,  the  abdominal  cavity  of  a  rabbit  just  killed  must 
be  opened,  a  ligature  passed  round  the  cardia,  and  another 
round  the  bunch  of  vessels  leading  to  the  porta.  This  done, 
the  abdominal  viscera,  excepting  the  liver,  may  be  cut  away 
and  removed ;  great  care  being  taken  not  to  draw  upon  the 
diaphragm  in  any  part  of  the  operation.  The  liver  being  then 
held  aside,  water  is  poured  over  the  abdominal  surface  of  the 
diaphragm.  After  a  few  seconds,  silver  solution  is  poured 
once  or  twice  over  it  in  the  same  way,  and  the  whole  lefl  to 
itself  for  a  few  minutes.  It  is  then  again  washed  with  water, 
after  which  it  may  be  cut  out  and  subjected  to  microscopical 
examination.  In  preparations  so  obtained  rows  of  stomata 
may  be  seen,  both  over  the  superficial  interfascicular  lymph- 
atics, and  occasionally  in  situations  which  correspond  to  the 
circular  ones  ;  which,  exhibit,  in  all  respects,  the  same  anato- 
mical characters  as  those  of  the  septum  cisternss  magnse  in  the 
frog.  Each  canal  leading  from  a  stoma  to  a  subjacent  lym- 
phatic is  seen  to  be  lined  by  small  granular  cells  of  the  same 
character  as  those  already  described  as  guarding  the  orifice. 
They  are  particularly  distinct  where  the  canal  opens  into  the 
lymphatic,  especially  in  those  canals  which  are  in  communica- 
tion with  the  lymphatics  of  the  deeper,  i,  p.,  the  pleural  layer. 
The  lymphatic  system  of  the  diaphragm  is  divisible  b}*  the 
middle  line  into  two  similar  halves.  Each  half  may  be  again 
divided,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  lymph  flows, 
into  two  parts — an  anterior  and  a  posterior.  The  anterior 
system  is  made  up  of  the  large  lymphatic  vessels  to  be  found 
on  the  pleural  side,  all  of  which  converge  towards  the  sternum, 
discharging  themselves  into  a  single  large  lymphatic  trunk, 
which  stretches  in  the  form  of  an  arch  along  the  outer  edge  of 
the  sternum,  accompanying  the  internal  mammary  artery  and 
vein. 

Each  of  the  trunks  as  it  ascends  divides  into  a  plexus  of 
smaller  vessels,  by  which  the  lymph  is  conveyed  to  the  sternal 
glands.  These  lymph  vessels  receive  their  tributaries  from 
the  external  border  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  centrum,  and 
from  the  anterior  third  of  the  external  border  of  the  posterior 
half.  The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  remainder  of  the  diaphragm 
belong  to  the  posterior  system,  which  opens  on  either  side  by 
a  short,  wide  lymphatic  trunk,  which  joins  the  thoracic  duct 
just  after  the  latter  has  entered  the  throracic  cavity.  The 
Ij'mphatic  interfascicular  channels  are  all  to  be  regarded  as 
tubes  of  communication  between  the  two  systems.     From 
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these  facts  it  raay  be  understood  why  the  posterior  half  of 
the  diaphragm  is  more  readily  filled  from  the  peritoneum  than 
the  anterior 

Demonstration  of  the  Lymphatic  System  of  the 
Diaphragm  "by  Injection. — lu  a  larg<?  or  middle-sized  rabhit, 
which  has  been  kept  from  sixteen  to  twenty  hours  without 
food,  ten  cubic  centimetres  of  a  warm,  five  per  cent,  solution  of 
Prussian  blue  are  hye cited  into  the  abdominal  cavity  through 
a  small  canula,  with  the  aid  of  a  glass  tube  drawn  oat  at  one 
end*  The  liquid  is  allowed  to  flow  in  of  itself.  After  three 
hours  and  a  half,  the  animal  is  bled  to  death  by  opening  the 
carotid  artery,  or  killed  by  strangling.  As  soon  as  the  body 
is  cool,  the  pleural  cavity  is  opened,  the  cava  ascendens  is  liga- 
tured just  before  it  enters  the  heart,  while  a  second  ligature  is 
tightened  round  the  aorta,  cesophagus,  thoracic  dnct,  and  vena 
azi/gos.  The  vessels  having  been  divided  above  the  ligatures, 
the  whole  of  the  thoracic  viscera  are  removed.  With  a  lens  the 
arrangement  of  the  vessels  above  described  may  now  be  made 
out,  without  removing  tlie  diapbrngni.  To  obtain  permanent 
preparations,  the  peritoneal  cavity  must  be  opened,  and  the 
suspensory  ligament  divided  as  before  directed,  the  animal 
being  placed  aslant.  The  vena  cava  and  the  cardia  iiaving 
next  been  divided  between  the  liver  and  the  diaphragm,  the 
serous  ligaments  which  connect  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  the 
stomach,  and  the  spleen  with  the  diaphragm,  are  severed,  so 
that  these  organs  are  completely  detached-  Thereupon  the 
abdominal  surface  of  the  ceiHritm  tendineitm  is  brushed  with  a 
camel-hair  pencil  moistened  with  warm  water,  after  which  tiie 
ring  of  bone,  cartilages,  and  soft  parts,  to  which  the  diaphragm 
is  attached  all  round,  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  bodyj 
immersed  for  a  few  minutes  in  silver,  and  washed  in  water. 
Those  parts  which  are  intended  for  microscopical  examination 
can  then  be  cut  out  and  covered  in  glycerin*  Anil  In  and  milk 
may  be  vised  in  the  same' manner  as  Prussian  blue,  but  do  not 
yield  such  certain  results* 

Another  method  of  injecting  the  lymphatics  of  the  diaphragm 
may  be  mentioned,  which  is,  however,  not  so  successful.  The 
liquid  employed  consistseither  of  one  or  two  per  cent*  solution 
of  Prussian  blue,  in  which  a  partial  fine  precipitation  has  been 
determined  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol^  or 
of  anilin  with  milk*  A  rabbit  is  bled  to  death  by  opening  the 
crnral  artery*  A  bent  tube  is  then  secured  in  the  trachea,  vvbich 
is  connected  with  the  apparatus  for  artificial  respiration*  The 
abdominal  cavity  is  then  opened  and  the  suspensory  ligament 
divided,  as  well  as  the  fold  of  serous  membrane  which  connects 
the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  with  the  diaphragm.  The  cardia  having 
been  exposed  and  tied,  and  a  ligature  passed  round  the  vessels 
contained  in  the  Qmentum  minus  and  the  vena  caua  below  the 
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liver,  the  organs  are  cut  away  below  the  ligatures,  so  that  the 
diaphragm  is  covered  only  by  the  liver.  The  lumbar  part  of 
the  spinal  column  is  then  severed,  and  the  division  completed 
by  continuing  the  incision  forwards  on  either  side  to  the  middle 
line.  Threads  are  then  attached  to  the  cut  edges,  by  which 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  suspended,  head  downwards,  to 
a  ring  of  iron.  The  whole  operation  can  be  completed  in  from 
three  to  five  minutes.  The  next  step  is  to  pour  the  liquid  to 
be  used  (previously  warmed)  on  to  the  diaphragm,  in  quantity 
sufiQcient  to  cover  it.  For  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  artificial 
respiration  is  maintained  at  regular  intervals.  The  diaphragm 
may  then  be  prepared  as  before  for  microscopical  examination. 

The  Cellular  Elements  of  the  Centrum  Tendineum 
in  their  relation  to  the  Iiymphatio  System.— The 
pleural  surface  of  the  centrum  tendineum  of  a  rabbit,  guinea- 
pig,  or  any  other  small  mammalian  animal,  is  exposed  as  above 
described,  and  carefully,  but  slightly,  brushed  with  a  camel- 
hair  pencil  moistened  with  serum.  Silver  solution  is  then 
poured  over  it,  and,  after  a  few  minutes,  water.  Thereupon  bits 
are  cut  out  for  microscopical  examination,  which  must  be  care- 
fully separated  from  the  parts  in  contact  with  their  abdominal 
surfaces.  These  must  then  be  mounted  in  glycerin^  with  the 
pleural  side  upwards.  Immediately  under  the  endothelium 
of  the  surface  there  exist  large,  flat  cells,  which  are  more  or  less 
branched.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  large  vessels  which-  pass 
through  the  centrum  tendineum  these  are  so  close  together  that 
they  are  marked  off  from  each  other  by  mere  lines  of  interstitial 
substance,  and  appear  as  if  they  formed  a  second  layer  of  fiat 
endothelial  elements  subjacent  to  the  one  brushed  off.  Under 
these  cells  branched  cavities  are  seen  to  exist,  hollowed  out  in 
a  yellow  or  yellowish-brown  ground-substance.  When  the 
examination  is  made  with  sufficient  care,  it  is  found,  first,  that 
each  of  these  cavities  contains  a  nucleated  mass  of  protoplasm, 
which  completely  occupies  it;  and,  secondly,  that  both  the 
cavities  and  their  contents  are  in  contiuuit}'  with  each  other, 
so  as  to  form  a  network.  This  network  of  cavities  was  first 
described  by  Recklinghausen,  under  the  name  of  Sa/tcandlchen. 
We  propose  to  call  it  lymphatic  canaliculi^  and  the  more  or 
less  branched  cells  contained  in  them,  lymphatic  cells. 

If  these  are  examined  in  a  island  of  tissue  surrounded  by 
lymphatic  capillaries,  it  is  seen  that  there  are  places  in  which 
the  cells  are  closer  together  and  less  branched  than  in  others, 
and  that  in  such  spots  they  are  often  arranged  in  linear  series, 
or  in  small  groups,  each  cell  being  marked  oflf  from  its  neigh- 
bors by  interstitial  lines,  so  that  they  resemble  an  endothelium. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  lymphatic  capillaries ;  and  here  it  can  often  be  made  out 
that  cells  contained  in  canaliculi  are  in  contact  with  the  ele- 
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ments  of  the  lymphatic  endotholiuin.  The  canalicular  cells  are 
also  in  communication  witli  the  flat  cells  which  form  the  lajer 
immediately  covered  by  the  serous  endothelium. 

The  anatomical  relation  of  the  canaliculi  and  lympli  cells  on 
the  abdominal  side  are  the  same  as  in  the  pleura.  To  tlemoii- 
strate  theno^  the  abdominal  surface  of  the  centruvi  tendinemn 
IS  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  last  described.  In  the  neigh- 
borliood  of  the  large  vessels,  the  existence  of  a  similar  layer  of 
flat  elements  lying  underneath  the  serous  endotheliiim,  resem- 
bling in  ehanicter  tSmse  already  described  in  the  pleura,  can  be 
demonstrated*  The  eanalieuU  and  lympliatic  cells  of  the  pro- 
pria  have  also  the  same  relation  to  each  otlier  and  to  the  super- 
ficial network  of  lymphatic  capillaries  as  in  the  pleura.  Finally, 
it  is  to  be  mentioned  that  in  the  tissue  which  occupies  the 
Jascictdar  channels  which  contain  no  lymphatics,  the  same 
character  can  be  observed.  Here  the  continnity  of  the  lym* 
phatic  cells  with  the  similar  cells  of  the  tendon-tissue,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  are  oblong  branched  placoids,  and  apply 
themselves  to  the  surfaces  of  the  primitive  bundles  of  fibrils, 
can  be  demonstrated. 

Pseudo-Stomata. — In  examining  carefully  the  pleural  sur- 
face of  a  diaphragm  which  has  been  treated  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  without  pencilling,  it  is  seen  that  there  are  here  and 
there  spaces  between  the  endothelial  elements  which  are  occu- 
pied by  bodies  of  a  more  or  less  branched  contour.  These  are 
usually  darker  in  color  than  the  endothelium  of  the  surface, 
and  often  exhibit  distinct  nuclei.  If  the  preparation  has  been 
partly  pencilled,  it  is  often  possible  to  observe,  at  the  junction 
of  the  pencilled  and  un  pencil  led  part,  that  the  bodies  in  ques- 
tion are  of  the  same  kind  with  the  flat  branched  cells  which 
are  covered  by  the  endothelium  j  and  it  can  be  also  made  out 
that  even  where  they  are  covered,  the  cells  of  this  layer  send 
up  projections  between  the  endothelial  cells  which  reach  the 
surface.  These  projecting  cells  may  be  called  pisettdo-stomala. 
The  intimate  relation  which  exists  T)elween  the  sub-endothelial 
cells  and  those  of  the  propria,  and  between  these  last  and  those 
which  line  the  lymphatic  vessels,  has  been  already  referred  to. 
That  these  cells  arc  also  concerned  in  absorption  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that,  in  chronic  inflammation,  and  other  conditions 
in  which  absorption  from  the  serous  surface  is  more  than  usually 
active,  these  psendo-stomata  and  the  canaliculi  are  the  seat  of 
germination — and  that  if  coloring  matter  in  a  state  of  flue 
division  has  been  previously  introduced  into  the  peritoneum, 
they  are  found  to  contain  it. 

Lymphatio  Syetam  of  the  Omentum  and  Mesen- 
tery.— To  demonstrate  the  lymphatic  structures  of  the  omen- 
tum, the  i^eritoneal  cavity  is  opened  in  a  rabbit  Just  killed.  The 
large  and  small  intestines  having  been  pushed  aside  to  the 
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right,  the  omentum,  which  usually  lies  on  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  stomach,  is  carefully  brushed  in  situ^  from  below  up- 
wards, with  a  camel-hair  pencil,  moistened  with  peritonseal 
liquid.  Half  per  cent,  solution  of  silver  is  then  allowed  to  dro[r 
over  the  surface  from  a  capillary  pii>ette,  until  the  membrane 
is  distinctly  turbid.  It  must  then  be  gently  streamed^  with 
water,  and  removed  along  with  the  stomach,  and  placed  in 
water  exposed  to  the  light.  Portions  of  the  membrane  are 
then  cut  out,  and  covered  in  glj'cerin  with  the  pencilled  surface 
upwards.  In  preparations  so  obtained,  an  abundant  network  of 
lymphatics  presents  itself.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  surface  in  which  the  lymphatic  cells  are 
crowded  together  in  patches.  It  is  seen,  in  parts  where  the 
endothelium  has  not  been  completely  removed,  that  the  cells 
which  lie  immediately  underneath  it  project  so  as  to  form 
pseudo-stomata,  and  in  other  respects  stand  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  it  and  to  those  which  line  the  lymphatic  capillaries,  as 
on  the  surface  of  the  diaphragm.  It  is  also  seen  that  in  some 
of  the  patches  there  are  lymph  sinuses  which  communicate  with 
the  surface  by  true  stomata.  As  was  indicated  in  Chapter  II., 
the  endothelium  which  covers  these  lymphatic  patches,  particu- 
larly that  which  surrouuds  stomata  and  pseudo-stomata,  differs 
from  that  of  the  general  surface,  by  the  smaller  size,  polyhedral 
form,  and  granular  appearance  of  the  elements.  The  same 
tissue  also  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  tracts  alongside  of  the 
larger  vessels. 

In  the  dog,  guinea-pig,  and  cat,  these  tracts  are  particularly 
well  developed  along  the  large  vessels  which  are  to  found  in 
the  t'rabeculae  of  the  membrane.  Connected  with  these,  there 
are  nodular  structures  which  project  more  or  less  from  the 
surface.  Both  the  tracts  and  the  nodules  consist  of  aggrega- 
tions of  lymphatic  cells  close  together,  richly  supplied  with 
bloodvessels,  and  covered  with  an  endothelium  which  has  the 
same  characters  as  that  which  covers  the  patches.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  the  tracts,  lymphatic  vessels  are  usually  to  be 
seen  on  one  or  both  sides,  which  often  communicate  by  cross 
branches,  and  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  lymphatic 
elements  as  in  the  patches.  The  canaliculi  of  the  tracts  and 
nodules  sometimes  contain  what  appear  to  be  young  cells, 
which,  from  what  has  been  observed  in  pathological  conditions 
of  the  structure,  must  be  regarded  even  in  the  normal  state  as 
to  a  great  extent  offsprings  of  the  endothelial  elements. 

Mesentery. — In  the  mesentery  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
that  above  described,  in  addition  to  the  lymphatic  vessels 
which  proceed  from  the  intestine,  numerous  lymphatics  with 
dilatations  (sinuses)  can  be  demonstrated.  The  canaliculi  with 
which  they  are  surrounded  and  in  communication,  pervades 
the  ground-substance  of  the  mesentery  in  every  direction.  In 
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the  cut  iind  rabbit,  thi»  endotbelitim  of  the  mesentery  exhihits 
pseutlo-stoniata  of  the  same  character  as  ir>  the  omentum.  In 
that  of  the  toad  and  common  frog,  the  trabecular,  in  which  the 
large  vessels  run,  split  Into  a  kind  of  mesh  work  of  smaller 
processes,  the  spaces  of  which  are  occupied  by  large  lyinpliatic 
sinuses,  in  which  a  beauliful  endothelium  with  sinuous  outlines 
can  be  demonstrated  by  the  silver  method. 

IivJectioti  of  Lymphatic  Griands  aod  of  Muoous 
Membranes. — For  the  injection  of  the  lymphatics  of  the 
lymphatic  glands,  and  of  the  raucons  membranes,  the  ^"^  Einstich 
Methode^*  (method  of  puncture)  of  Ludwig  is  the  best.  The 
liquids  used  are  either  half  per  cent,  silver  solution  or  Prussian 
blue.  The  animal  to  be  employed  must  be  perfectly  fresli.  A 
very  fine  glass  canulif  is  usefl,  which  is  connected  cither  with  a 
syringe  or  with  the  apparatus  described  in  the  last  chapter- 
The  method  consists  in  penetrating  any  tissue  in  which  there 
are  numerous  lymphatics  {e.  g.^  the  submucosa  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  the  coilical  substance  of  a  gland,  or  the  loose 
tissue  beneath  the  costal  pleura),  with  a  needle  to  a  suQlcient 
distance.  The  needle  having  been  withdrawn,  the  caunla  pre- 
viously flUed  witli  the  solution  to  be  injected  is  introduced  into 
its  track,  and  connected  with  the  apparatus  or  syringe  as  the 
case  may  be*  The  canula  having  been  seized  with  ordinary 
dissecting  forceps,  the  liquid  is  injected.  If  it  is  seen  that  the 
colored  liquid  is  not  contained  in  vessels  but  merely  occupies 
a  bulging  cavity  in  the  tissue,  the  injection  must  be  discon- 
tinued as  un&uccessful.  In  the  case  of  the  mesenteric  or  ingui- 
nal glands  of  small  animals,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  good 
results  with  a  tube  drawn  out  at  one  end  to  a  very  fine  pointy 
tmd  bent  near  the  point  at  right  angles.  This  tube  having  been 
tilled  with  the  liquid^  was  injected  by  the  mouth.  In  the  rabbit, 
nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  insert  such  a  tube  into  one  of  the 
lymphatics  of  the  mesentery,  and  in  this  way  to  inject  the  gland 
to  which  it  leads* — Lymphatic  glands,  after  injection,  must  be 
placed  in  alcohol  and  used  for  the  preparation  of  sections. 

Structure  of  the  Xiymphatio  Vessels. — The  structure 
of  lymphatic  vessels  may  be  further  advantageously  studied  in 
those  of  the  mesentery.  In  small  cats  or  rabbits,  it  is  easy  to 
prepare  the  parts  of  the  mesentery  in  which  there  are  abundant 
lymphatic  vessels  leading  to  the  mesenteric  glands,  by  stretch- 
ing them  on  cork  and  treating  them  with  silver,  after  pencilling 
away  the  endothelium  of  the  peritonaeum  with  a  camel-hair 
pencil,  moistened  with  serum.  In  these  veseels^  it  is  possible 
to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  transverse  muscular  fibres. 

Structure  of  the  Lymphatio  Glands. — Mese^Ueric 
Glands* — Tiie  best  glands  for  the  purpose  of  study  arc  those  of 
the  calf,  ox,  or  cat.  Small  portions  can  be  placed  in  Miiller*s 
liquid,  or  in  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash.    After  a  few 
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days,  it  is  possible  to  make  thin  sections  of  small  extent.  It  is 
easier,  liowever,  to  make  sections  of  glands  which  have  been 
steeped  two  or  three  days  in  common  alcohol.  The  sections, 
stained  or  unstained,  are  placed  two  or  three  together  in  a  test 
tube,  half  full  of  water,  which  must  then  be  shaken  regularly 
but  briskly  until  the  sections  acquire  the  characters  of  reticu- 
lated membranes.  The  contents  of  the  test  tube  are  poured 
into  a  shallow  capsule,  and  prepared  in  the  usual  manner, 
either  for  mounting  in  Dammar  varnish  or  glycerin.  It  is  well 
not  to  continue  the  agitation  longer  than  is  necessary  to  get 
rid  of  the  medullary  substance  of  the  gland.  The  globular  or 
ovoid  follicles  which  constitute  the  mass  of  the  cortical  sub- 
stance, and  are  in  continuity  with  the  lymphatic  cylinders,  are 
seen  in  such  preparations  to  have  the  following  structure : — 
Each  consists  of  a  close  network  of  fibres,  the  meshes  of  which 
are  of  nearly  equal  size.  It  is  further  seen  that  the  fibres  are 
thickened  at  the  nodes,  and  that  each  thickening  contains  a 
nucleus.  The  younger  the  animal,  the  more  obvious  it  is  that 
the  network  consists  of  branched  cells.  The  follicle  also  con- 
tains numerous  capillaries.  From  the  network  of  branched 
cells  which  forms  the  adventitia  of  each  capillary,  spring  fila- 
ments which  either  stretch  to  neighboring  capillaries,  or  form 
a  part  of  the  general  adenoid  network  of  the  follicles.  These 
filaments  are  always  broader  at  their  bases  than  elsewhere, 
and  have  thickenings  which  contain  nuclei.  In  sections  which 
have  not  been  agitated,  the  whole  network  is  filled  with  small 
roundish  bodies  (so-called  lymph  corpuscles).  It  can  be  readily 
shown  in  glands  which  are  injected  from  the  lymphatics,  that 
each  follicle  is  surrounded  by  sinuses,  which  are  mere  dilata- 
tions of  the  different  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  cortex,  and  are 
in  like  manner  lined  with  endothelium,  as  is  seen  in  glands  in- 
jected with  nitrate  of  silver.  Outside  of  the  follicles  is  a  layer 
of  connective  tissue  which  contains  numerous  bloodvessels,  and 
is  continuous  towards  the  hilus,  with  the  trabeculae,  which  form 
the  framework  of  the  organ.  Outwards  it  is  intimately  united 
with  the  capsule.  In  glands  of  which  the  bloodvessels  are  in- 
jected, capillary  loops  can  be  seen  to  penetrate  into  the  follicles 
from  the  rich  network  of  bloodvessels  with  which  each  is  in- 
vested. The  part  of  the  gland  between  the  cortical  substance 
and  the  hilus  consists  of  lymphatic  cylinders,  and  intervening 
trabeculae.  The  former  are  united  with  each  other  so  as  to 
form  a  network,  and  have  the  same  intimate  structure  as  the 
follicles,  as  regards  the  adenoid  network,  the  cells  it  contains, 
and  the  capillaries.  In  general  they  possess  only  capillaries  ; 
occasionally,  however,  larger  vessels  enter  them.  The  trabe- 
culae consist  of  fine  fibres  which  run  mostly  parallel  to  each 
other ;  they  are  connected  into  a  meshwork,  the  intervals  of 
which  are  occupied  by  the  network  of  cylinders.    There  are. 
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however,  lietweon  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  c)'linderi  and  the 
trabeculae,  spaces  to  which  we  shall  revert  immediately.  Jn 
sections  which  have  been  only  slightly  aljaken,  it  is  possible  to 
observe  that  fibres  stretch  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals 
ffom  the  external  surface  of  the  cylinders  to  the  trabeciilee,  by 
which  the  intervening  space  is  divided  into  sections*  These 
fibres  appear  to  be  offsets  from  the  trabcculm^  and  exhibit 
either  swellings  containing  nuclei,  or  distinct  nucleated  stellate 
cells.  In  sections  which  have  not  been  shaken,  the  whole  me- 
dullary substance  appears  to  be  uniformly  full  of  lymph  cor- 
puscles* In  the  spaces^  as  we  have  seen,  they  can  be  shaken  out 
so  readily.,  that  it  is  evident  they  lie  quite  loosely  ;  whereas,  in 
the  cylinders  themselves,  they  are  intimately  united  to  the  net- 
work. The  significance  of  this  structm-al  difference  can  be 
demonstrated  in  glands  in  which  the  different  lymphatics  have 
been  injected,  or,  still  bet  tern,  in  glands  which  have  been  injected 
by  the  puncture  method  with  nitrate  of  silver.  In  the  former 
case  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  injection  from  the  different  ves- 
sels of  the  cortex,  through  the  lymph  sinuses  which  surround 
the  follicles,  to  the  spaces  which  separate  the  cylinders  from 
the  trabeculse.,  and  thence  to  the  different  vessels  at  the  hi  Ins. 
In  the  latter  case,  lymphatic  sinuses  arc  met  with  in  the  me- 
dullary substance  nearthehilua,  lined  with  endothelium,  wliich 
are  continuous  with  the  spaces  surrounding  the  cylinders  in 
such  a  way  that  their  ondot helium  can  be  distinctly  traced  on 
to  the  surface  of  the  trabeculfc. 

Bolitary  and  Agminaled  FoUicles  of  the  Iniesiine, — Folli- 
cles  such  as  we  have  just  described  in  the  cortical  substance 
of  the  lymphatic  glands  occur  iu  the  large  intestine  as  solitarj'* 
follicular  bodies,  or  in  the  small  intestine,  in  groups  (the  so- 
called  Peyer's  patches.  See  p,  125)* 

Thymus  Gland. — This  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  an 
aggregation  of  follicles  of  the  same  kind.  Neither  in  their 
structural  elements,  nor  in  the  relation  of  these  to  the  vessels 
or  lymphatics,  can  any  difference  be  made  out*  In  man,  as 
well  as  in  the  dog,  the  external  surface  of  the  capsules  is 
covered  witli  an  endothelium  identical  with  that  of  the  pleura. 
The  tonsils  and  follicular  glands  at  the  base  of  the  tongue  are 
almost  madt  up  of  aggregations  of  lymphatic  follicles. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ORGANS  OP  RESPIRATION. 

The  stracture  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi  can  be 
completely  studied  in  sections  of  organs  hardened  in  chromic 
acid.  The  epithelium  has  been  already  fully  described  else- 
where. An  animal  liaving  just  been  killed,  the  tubes  are 
opened,  washed  with  very  dilute  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash,  and  placed  in  the  hardening  liquid.  In  thin  sections, 
the  relations  of  the  mucosa  submucosa  with  its  glands,  carti- 
lages, perichondrium,  muscular  fibres,  and  ganglia,  may  be 
completely  made  out.  The  bloodvessels  may  be  Injected  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  the  lymphatics  by  puncture  of  the  submu- 
cosa. The  network  of  elastic  fibres  which  surround  the  alveoli 
are  most  readily  studied  in  thin  sections  of  fresh-frozen  lungs 
of  small  mammalia.  The  sections  are  steeped  in  acidulated 
water  till  the  air-bubbles  have  escaped,  and  then  spread  out 
on  an  object-glass  and  covered  in  glycerin.  The  structure  of 
the  fine  bronchi  may  be  well  studied  as  regards  its  epithelium, 
minute  glands,  muscular  coat,  and  innumerable  large  gangli- 
onic masses,  in  sections  Qf  lungs  of  human  foetuses  of  the 
last  months  of  pregnancy,  which  have  been  hardened  in  one- 
tenth  or  one-eighth  per  cent,  solution  of  chromic  acid.  The 
flat  epithelial  elements  of  the  alveoli,  as  well  as  those  which 
line  the  finest  bronchial  tubes,  can  be  best  examined  in  lungs 
of  small  mammalia,  prepared  by  placing  a  canula  in  the 
trachea,  removing  the  sternum,  and  then  injecting  the  bronchi 
with  one-tenth  to  one-eighth  per  cent,  solution  of  chromic  acid, 
until  the  organ  is  moderately  distended.  The  trachea  is  then 
tied,  and  the  lungs  are  carefully  removed  from  the  thorax 
along  with  the  heart,  after  separating  them  first  from  the 
spinal  column,  and  then  from  the  diaphragm;  the  whole  is 
then  placed  in  liquid  of  the  same  strength.  Another  method, 
which,  however,  does  not  answer  so  well,  is  that  of  injecting 
half  per  cent,  solution  of  silver  into  the  pulmonary  artery. 
Good  injected  preparations  of  lungs  can  be  obtained  by  filling 
the  air-passages  with  cacao  butter,  and  the  bloodvessels  with 
gelatin-mass,  simultaneously.  A  rabbit  is  killed  by  opening 
the  crural  artery.  The  trachea  having  been  prepared,  a  canula 
fitted  to  a  nozzle  is  fixed  in  it.  The  sternum  is  then  removed, 
and  a  second  canula  inserted  in  the  pulmonary  artery  close  to 
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its  origin.  As  mudi  air  as  possihk  is  now  pumi>ecl  with  a 
sjringe  out  of  the  iracliea,  and  the  fltop-cock  dosed*  The 
apparatus  for  injection  having  I  teen  previously  put  in  readi- 
ness, all  must  be  connected,  and  the  pressure  raised  in  the  tube 
to  the  required  point,  i*  e*^  sixty  to  eighty  millimetres,  so  that 
at  any  moment  the  stop-coek  of  the  nozzle  may  be  opened  and 
the  injection  begun.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  cacao  butter 
haviug  been  fnsed  in  a  capsule,  a  middle-sized  syrmge  is  filled 
with  the  hot  liquid,  and  fitted  into  the  nozzle,  which  is  inserted 
into  the  trachea,  and  the  injection  begun.  The  moment  that 
the  cacao  bnttcr  has  begun  to  enter,  an  assistant  opens  the 
stop-eock'  of  the  cannla  in  tlie  pulmonary  artery.  As  soon  as 
the  lung  appears  to  be  distended  with  the  butter,  the  stop-eock 
of  the  trachea  is  closed,  but  the  injection  of  the  blood  vessel  a 
is  continued.  As  soon  as  this  appears  to  be  complete,  the  left 
auricle  of  the  heart  is  comprised  in  a  ligature,  by  tightening 
which  the  pulmonary  veins  are  completely  closed.  A  few 
moments  later,  the  stop-cock  in  the  artery  is  also  closed,  and 
the  animal  placed  in  a  basin  so  that  the  tlioracic  organs  are 
immersed  in  cold  water.  As  soon  as  the  lungs  are  seen  to  \y% 
firm,  they  are  taken  out  with  the  trachea  and  placed  in  comni<m 
alcohol.  In  two  or  three  days,  small  poitlorrs  may  be  cut  out 
and  placed  for  a  short  time  In  absolute  alcohol,  and  then 
embedded  for  the  preparation  of  sections.  The  sections  must 
he  steeped  in  oil  of  turpentine  or  cloves,  till  the  cacao  butter 
is  dissolved  ont ;  this  may  be  ascertained  by  placing  the  watch* 
glass  containing  them  under  a  low  power*  Turpentine  accom* 
plishes  this  more  quickly  than  oil  of  cloves.  The  sections 
must  be  mounted  in  Dammar  varnish.  The  relation  between 
the  different  bloodvessels  and  the  capillary  network  of  the 
walls  of  the  alveoli,  are  admirably  seen  in  siieh  preparations. 
If  it  is  intended  to  preserve  the  structure  of  the  pulmonary 
tissue  unimpaired  and  at  the  same  time  to  inject  the  blood* 
vessels,  half  per  cent,  solution  of  salt  or  of  bichromate  of 
potash  may  be  substituted  for  the  cacao  butter,  and  two  per 
cent*  solution  of  Prussian  blue  for  the  gelatin  mass.  The 
organ  must  beplaccil  in  alcohol  as  before. 

*  Qrent  care  muBt  be  taken  to  keep  the  tube  leading  from  Ihe  botllo 
containing  the  mass,  as  well  as  the  nozzle,  warm  wilh  hot  si>onge», 
atherwise  there  will  be  great  danger  of  the  solidificalioo  of  the  gelatin 
in  Iboie  parts^  during  the  time  which  intervenes  between  the  prepara- 
tion of  tlie  apparatia  and  the  commencement  of  the  injection. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
ORGANS  OP  DIGESTION. 

Teeth. — Polished  sections  of  teeth  are  prepared  in  the 
same  way  as  those  of  bone.  They  must  be  made  in  various 
directions.  For  the  stud}^  of  the  development  of  tHe  teeth, 
maxiilar}'  bones  of  human  foetuses,  softened  in  chromic  acid 
in  the  way  previously  directed,  must  be  used.  The  reader  is 
referred  for  the  description  of  the  structure  to  the  ordinary 
handbooks  of  general  anatomy. 

Salivary  Glands  and  Pancreas. — These  organs  must 
be  steeped  several  days  in  half  per  cent,  solution  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash  and  prepared  by  teasing.  Small  bits  of  the 
fresh  glands  may  be  steeped  for  forty-eight  hours  in  the  dark, 
in  one-tenth  to  one-half  per  cent,  solution  of  osmic  acid,  and 
then  either  placed  in  water  for  a  day  or  two,  with  a  view  to 
preparation  by  teasing,  or  hardened  in  alcohol  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  sections.  In  either  case  the  prei)arations,  if  kept, 
must  be  placed  in  concentrated  solution  of  acetate  of  potash. 
The  arrangement  of  the  alveoli  and  their  ducts,  and  the 
characters  of  the  epithelium  of  each,  can  be  best  seen  in 
sections  of  glands  hardened  in  alcohol,  and  stained  with 
dilute  carmine.  In  such  sections,  the  beautiful  mosaic  of  the 
polyhedral  epithelial  cells  of  the  alveoli,  each  consisting  of 
granular  protoplasm,  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  cylindri- 
cal epithelial  lining  of  the  ducts ;  the  latter  consisting  of  pale 
slender  cells,  each  of  which  appears  streaked  in  the  direction 
of  its  length,  and  contains  an  oblong  nucleus  in  its  outer  third. 
The  alveoli  are  united  into  groups  (lobules)  by  delicate 
bundles  of  connective  tissue.  In  teased  preparations,  the 
cellular  and  fibrous  elements  of  the  connective  tissue,  and  the 
ganglion  cells  which  are  met  with  here  and  there,  can  be  studied. 
In  injected  glands,  each  alveolus  is  seen  to  be  invested  by  a 
delicate  and  very  abundant  network  of  capillaries. 

Mucous  Membrane  of  Mouth,  T6ngue,  Pharynx, 
and  (Esophagus. — The  structure  of  these  mucous  mem- 
branes can  be  well  seen  in  sections  of  organs  hardened  in 
chromic  acid.*  For  studying  the  epithelium,  the  papilla,  the 
glands,  and  muscles,  this  mode  of  preparation  is  sufficient. 

1  As  regards  the  tongue,  tee  also  the  chapter  on  Organs  of  Special 
Sense. 
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The  lymplmtfc  vesiels,  e*  g*,  in  the  plmrjnx  am!  at  the  root  of 
the  tongue,  can  be  filled  hy  the  puncture  method,  after  which 
the  injected  parts  must  be  hardened  in  alcohol,  and  used  for 
the  preparation  of  sections.  To  see  the  loops  of  fine  capil- 
laries ia  the  papilla  of  the  month,  tongue,  and  pharynx,  these 
parts  must  be  injected.  As  regards  the  distribution  of  the 
fine  nei'ves,  see  Chapter  V, 

Stomach. — The  relation  of  the  mugcida7*is  mncosse^  the 
Bubmneous  tissue,  the  museulosa  and  the  ganglia  to  each 
other,  can  be  well  ahown  in  sections  of  organs  hardened  in 
chromic  acid.  For  the  study  of  the  glands,  the  liest  method 
is  Jo  open  the  stomach  of  the  cat  or  dog  immediately  after 
death  J  carefully  inverting  it  so  as  to  empty  it  of  its  contents, 
and  then  to  stream  it  gently  with  water.  Thin  folds  of  the 
membrane  mnst  be  snipped  off  with  sharp  cnned  scissors  and 
placed  in  common  alcohol.  After  three  or  five  days  the  ob- 
jects are  ready  for  the  prejmration  of  sections,  the  dhxietion  of 
which  must  be  parallel  or  vertical.  The  parallel  sections  must 
be  made  at  various  depths.  For  the  coloring  of  these  sections 
a  staining  liquid  prepared  after  Beale's  formula  (omitting  the 
alcohol)  answers  well;  but  it  is  necessary  to  free  it  from  excess 
of  ammonia,  either  by  careful  neutralizntion  with  acetic  acid 
or  by  warming  it  in  the  water-bath*  The  sections  having  been 
placed  in  this  liquid  in  a  watch-glass,  it  is  put  in  a  closed  ves- 
sel along  with  a  second  watch-glass  containing  water  with  a 
trace  of  ammonia.  After  twenty-fonr  hours  the  sections  are 
removed,  washed  in  dilute  glycerin,  and  transferretl  to  con- 
centrated glycerin  in  another  watch-glass,  which  is  then  placed 
in  the  closed  vessel  along  willi  a  glass  containing  common 
acetic  acid.  After  twenty-four  to  twenty-eight  hours  the 
sections  may  be  finally  covered  in  glycerin.  In  such  prepara- 
tions the  gland  tubes  of  the  fundus  (the  so-called  peptic 
glands),  with  their  two  kinds  of  epithelinra^  are  well  seen. 
Next  the  cavity  of  the  gland  it  consists  of  cylindrical  cells 
(the  HaupizeUen  of  Heidenhain),  which  are  scarcely  colored 
by  the  carmine,  and  are  very  finely  granular.  The  nuclei  of 
these  cells  are  occasionally  colored,  bnt  nsually  not  so.  Ud- 
derneath  them,  ne*,  next  the  vm^mbrana  propria^  both  in 
vertical  and  parallel  sections,  ovoid  granular  cells  are  seen 
whicli  are  strongly  stained.  These  last  (the  BelegzeUen  of 
Heidenhain)  do  not  form  a  continuous  layer  in  either  direc* 
tion  :  they  occur  in  small  numbers  in  the  half  or  tivo-thirds  of 
the  gland  next  the  muscnlajna  miicoi^^^  i\e,^  in  the  body  of  the 
gland — more  abundantly  in  the  adjoining  part,  which  is 
usually  called  the  neck,  where  they  more  or  less  conceal  the 
cylindrical  layer.  The  short  duct,  in  which  usually  two 
tubes  open,  possesses  an  epithelium  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
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which  coyers  the  surface,  consisting  of  slender  cylindrical 
elements. 

When  these  structures  are  compared  as  seen  in  fed  animals 
and  in  animals  in  inanition,  it  is  found  that  in  the  former  the 
staining  extends  both  to  the  ovoid  cells  and  to  the  columnar 
cells.  A  difference  of  the  same  kind  may  be  shown  in  similar 
sections  stained  with  anilin.  An  extremely  dilute  aqueous 
solution  is  used.  The  sections  must  be  placed  in  a  watch- 
glass  containing  the  liquid,  which  is  allowed  to  stand  twenty- 
fbur  hours  in  a  closed  vessel,  the  air  of  which  is  kept  saturated 
with  moisture.  The  preparations  can  then  be  at  once  inclosed 
in  glycerin.  The  only  difference  between  the  results  of  the 
two  methods  is,  that  the  cylindrical  cells  are  here  slightly 
tinged  even  in  inanition.  The  convoluted  and  much-branched 
tubes  which  occur  in  the  region  of  the  pylorus  contain  only 
cylindrical  cells,  which  correspond  to  those  of  the  same  form 
in  the  proper  peptic  glands.  Between  these  last  and  the 
branched  glands,  intermediate  forms  are  met  with,  which 
differ  from  each  other  in  the  number  of  ovoid  cells  {Belegzel- 
len)  which  they  contain,  the  number  diminishing  according 
to  the  distance  from  the  pylorus. 

The  processes  of  the  muscularia  mucoaasj  which  stretch 
towards  the  surface  through  the  mucosa  between  the  glands, 
can  be  better  seen  in  chromic  acid  preparations. 

Small  Intestine. — The  characters  of  the  epithelium  of  the 
small,  intestine  in  the  fresh  state  have  been  already  described. 
They  may  be  further  advantageously  studied  in  sections  of 
hai-dened  organs,  which  will  also  serve  for  the  demonstration 
of  the  following  structures — the  dense  reticulum  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  villi,  with  the  round  cells  in  its  interspaces ;  the 
anatomical  relations  of  the  single  or  double  central  lymphatic 
vessel  which  each  villus  contains;  the  slender  bundles  of 
longitudinal  unstriped  muscular  fibres  which  run  out  around 
the  lymphatics  towards  the  apex  of  each  villus ;  the  reticular 
tissue  of  the  mucosa,  identical  in  its  characters  with  that  of 
the  villi,  in  which  the  tubes  of  Liebcrkuhn  arc  sunk;  the  mus- 
ciilaris  mucosae^  with  the  distinct  layers  of  which  in  many 
parts  it  is  seen  to  consist,  and  the  bundles  of  fibres  which  ex- 
tend from  it,  either  towards  the  villi  or  between  the  glands; 
and,  lastly,  the  submucosa  and  muscularis  externa.  The  in- 
testine should  be  treated  as  follows :  The  intestine  of  a  cat, 
dog,  rabbit,  rat,  or  hedgehog  just  killed  is  opened,  small  por- 
tions are  at  once  placed  in  water  colored  with  bichromate  of 
potash,  and  washed.  They  are  then  transferred  to  a  one-tenth 
or  one-eighth  per  cent,  solution  of  chromic  acid,  and  five  or 
six  days  later  to  dilute  alcohol,  in  which  they  are  steeped  for 
some  days.  Thereupon  small  portions  are  embedded  in  gum, 
and  colored  and  mounted  as  directed  in  Chapter  VI. 
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The  Glands  of  Brunner, — These  glands  may  bo  studied 
ill  tUiii  vertieal  sections  of  the  duodenura  of  the  cat  or  dog. 
TJiey  lie  in  the  subtmicosa,  and  consist  of  branched  tubes, 
which  are  much  convoluted  and  are  lined  throughout  with 
cylindrical  epithelium.  Towards  the  muscularis  externa  they 
are  invested  by  a  s|>ecial  layer  of  uu striped  rauacular  fibres, 
originating  from  the  mmeidaris  mucosie.  The  duets  of  these 
glands^  after  penetrating  the  muacuiaris  mueosse^  diminish  in 
calibre  as  they  pass  outwards  towards  the  surface  between  the 
Lieberkubn'a  tubes.  The  epithelium  with  which  they  are  lined 
exhibits  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the  tubes,  the  elements 
being  slenderer  and  much  more  readily  stained  with  earrainep 

Peyer's  FollioLoSp — The  Ijest  preparations  are  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum  of  the  dog  or  cat.  The 
intestine  of  the  rabbit  may  also  be  used.  Thin  sections  of 
these  parts  may  be  prepared  as  above  directed,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  the  time  occupied  In  each  stage  of  the  process  of 
hardening  may  be  shortened.  The  hardened  portions  must* 
moreoTer,  l>e  embedded  in  wax-mass  rather  than  in  gum.  The 
sections,  whether  stained  or  not,  should  be  steeped  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in,  water,  and  then  shaken  in  the  manner  recom- 
mended for  the  preparation  of  sections,  of  the  lymphatic 
glands.  They  are  finally  mounted  in  glycerin*  In  this  way 
the  recticular  tissue  botli  of  tlie  mucosa  and  of  the  follicle  is 
well  sliowiu  From  sections  of  Peyer's  patches,  prepared  in 
the  manner  previously  described,  we  learn  that  each  follicle  is 
surrounded  by  ii  large  lymphatic  sinus — that  each  is  deeply 
embedded  in  the  submucosa,  sometimes  approaching  the  mus- 
cidarts  externa — that  a  small  part  of  each  penetrates  the  mus- 
cular in  mucosae  and  projects  into  the  mucosa^  some  of  the 
summits  losing  themselves  in  its  tissue  without  any  defined 
limit,  others  reaching  np  to  the  epithelium.  When  this  is  the 
case,  the  epithelial  elements  are  smaller,  and  consist  of  several 
layers  of  polyhedral  cells.  Both  in  situations  where  there  arc 
distinct  patches,  and  in  those  regions  in  which  (as  occurs  in  the 
ileum  of  the  cat  and  dog)  the  whole  of  the  submucoHd  is  occu- 
pied with  foUieles,  the  individual  follicles  are  in  continuity  at 
their  widest  part*  The  network  of  lymphatic  vessels  of  the 
submucosa,  with  which  the  sinuses  of  the  follicles,  as  well  as 
the  lymphatics  of  the  villi,  are  in  immediate  communication, 
can  be  readily  filled  with  soluble  Prussian  blue,  by  the  method 
of  puncture.  It  is  most  easily  accomplished  in  large  rabbits. 
Half  per  cent,  silver  solution  may  be  also  used  for  the  demon- 
stration  of  the  endothelial  lining  which  all  these  vessels  pos- 
sess. 

To  prove  that  in  the  absorption  of  fat  the  network  of  tiie 
stroma  of  the  villi  is  concerned,  a  rat,  Itedgehog,  or  kitten  is 
allowed  to  i^eiuain  without  food  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  fed 
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with  milk  (rat,  kitten)  or  fat  meat  (hedgehog),  ai)d  killed  a  few 
hours  afterwards  by  strangulation.  The  belly  having  been 
opened,  those  parts  which  to  the  naked  eye  appear  best  filled 
are  ligatured  without  delay,  and  placed  at  once  (without  open- 
ing them)  into  Muller's  liquid,  previously  slightly  warmed. 
A^r  a  few  days,  small  portions  are  cut  out  and  immersed  in 
half  per  cent,  solution  of  osmic  acid,  and  then,  twenty-four 
hours  later,  replaced  in  Miiller's  liquid,  or  in  one-tenth  per 
cent,  chromic  acid  solution.  Bits  of  the  intestine  so  prepared 
must  finally  be  embedded  in  gum-mass  for  the  preparation  of 
sections,  which  must  be  mounted  in  acetate  of  potash.  In 
sections  which  comprise  villi,  the  epithelium,  and  the  reticulum 
and  central  lymphatic  vessel  of  each  villus  are  observed  to  be 
filled  with  fat  drops  stained  brown  or  black  by  the  reagent. 
When  a  villus  is  cut  transversely,  it  is  seen  that  trabeculse 
beset  with  blackish  or  dark-brown  fat  drops,  arranged  in  a 
reticulate  manner,  radiate  from  the  central  lymphatic  outwards 
to  the  epithelium. 

Bloodvessels. — The  arrangement  of  the  capillary  networks 
which  surround  the  glands,  and  those  of  the  villi,  must  be 
studied  in  injected  preparations. 

Nerves. — Moissner's  and  Auerbach's  ganglia  have  been 
already  referred  to  suflSciently  in  Chapter  V. 

Large  Intestine. — The  methods  for  studying  the  epithe- 
lium, the  Lieberkuhnian  tubes,  and  the  solitary  follicles  of  the 
submucosa,  the  mucosa  and  muscular  structures,  are  the  same 
as  those  used  for  the  small  intestine.  The  agminate  follicles, 
with  their  lymphatic  sinuses,  may  be  particularly  well  seen  in 
the  vermiform  appendix  of  the  rabbit.  The  muscularis  and 
glands  of  the  mucosa  are  best  seen  in  the  wart-like  prominences 
of  the  colon.  Good  examples  of  the  Lieberkuhnian  tub^s,  the 
muscularis  mMco««,  and  the  solitary  follicles,  are  to  be  obtained 
from  the  dog.  The  ganglia  of  Meissner  are  well  seen  in  the 
dog  and  cat,  and  in  the  human  foetus. 

Iiiver. — For  the  study  of  the  liver,  fine  sections  of  the  fresh 
organ  may  be  employed.  By  teasing  these  out  with  needles, 
the  characters  of  the  elements  of  the  connective  tissue,  and 
the  form  of  the  liver-cells  and  their  nuclei,  can  be  satisfactorily 
made  out.  The  arrangement  of  the  cells  in  the  acini  can  be 
demonstrated  in  sections  of  liver  of  human  fcetus,  or  of  the 
smaller  domestic  animals,  hardened  in  solution  of  bichromate 
of  potash  or  very  dilute  solution  of  chromic  acid.  The  best 
plan  is  to  steep  very  small  portions  of  liver  for  four  or  five 
days  in  a  large  quantity  of  one  to  two  per  cent,  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash,  and  then  for  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
houra  in  common  alcohol.  The  sections  so  obtained  are 
stained  in  the  usual  way  in  carmine.  In  such  preparations 
the  beautiful  regular  groups  or  oblong  tracts  of  liver-cells. 
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with  the  capillaries  which  separate  them  from  each  other,  are 
well  seen.  Hero  and  there  it  is  observed  that  an  ititerstitlaL 
hole  or  orifice  appears  to  be  formed  by  the  apposition  of  two 
semi-circutar  notches  in  the  border  of  contiguous  cells,  or,  in 
other  cases,  by  three  cells  similarly  notched.  By  comparing 
these  appearances  with  sections  of  organs  in  which  the  ulti- 
mate bile  ducts  are  injected,  it  is  seen  that  the  orifices  cor- 
respond to  sections  of  tliese  channels*  They  possess  no  special 
wall,  being  apparently  bounded  immediately  by  the  cell-sub- 
stance^ In  such  preparations  the  cylindrical  epithelium  of  the 
interlobular  ducts  can  also  be  well  seen.  The  bloodvessels 
should  be  studied  in  organs  in  wliich  the  vena  porls^  has  been 
previously  injected  with  gelatin  mass;  for  w!jieh  purpose  the 
liver  of  a  rabbit,  guinea-pig,  or  small  dotj,  answers  best.  The 
animal  having  been  killed  by  bleeding,  a  canula  is  inserted  in 
the  vein,  and  a  ligature  placed  round  the  vena  caim  in  the 
thorax.  Before  injecting  the  mass,  it  is  best  to  send  warm 
half  per  cent,  solution  of  salt  through  the  organ,  till  it  be- 
comes colorless.  Carmine-gelatin  or  Prnssian-blue-gelatin  mass 
must  then  be  injected  in  the  manner  directed  in  Chapter  Vl, 
Before  leaving  o AT,  the  ligature  on  the  cava  is  tightened,  after 
which  a  somewhat  stronger  impulse  is  given,  so  as  to  keep 
the  vessels  distended.  The  vena  port m  having  been  ligatured, 
the  organ  is  treated  as  before  directed.  In  such  preparations 
the  wljole  course  of  the  vessels  from  the  interlobular  reins, 
through  the  capillary  system  of  each  acinus  to  the  intralobular 
vein,  may  be  studied.  If  it  is  desired  to  inject  the  hepatic 
artery  and  the  portal  system  with  different  colors,  this  may  be 
accompli slied  by  securing  a  eanula  at  the  same  time  in  both 
vessels ;  the  nozzle  of  the  one  eanula  being  connected  with 
a  WoolflTs  bottle  containing  carmine  mass^  that  of  the  other 
with  a  similar  bottle  containing  Prussian  blue.  The  connect* 
ing  tubes  leading  to  t!ie  two  bottles  are  adapted,  one  to  each 
arm  of  a  X  tube,  the  stem  of  which  is  in  communication  with 
the  pressure  apparatus,  so  that  the  same  pressure  is  exerted  at 
the  same  time  in  both  bottles*  The  bile  ducts  can  be  injected 
naturally  by  the  same  met!jod  which  is  used  for  injecting  the 
urinary  lubes,  or  in  the  ordinary  way  by  the  hepatic  duct* 
After  ligaturing  the  C3'stic  duct,  two  per  cent,  solution  of  Prus- 
sian blue  can  be  injected  with  such  success  that  in  parts  the 
capillary  bile  ducts  are  filled.  The  livers  that  answer  best  for 
the  purpose  are  tliosc  of  mature  fmtuses,  puppies,  and  rabbits. 
As  soon  as  a  successful  injection  has  been  obtained  (as  may  be 
judged  of  by  inspection),  it  is  desirable  to  inject  the  portal 
system  with  a  different  color. 

The  Spleen. — Kor  the  study  of  the  elements  of  the  pulp  of 
the  spleen  it  is  absolutely  necessary-  to  use  the  organs  of  ani- 
mals just  killed.    Preparations  may  be  made  either  by  scraping 
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the  sectional  surface,  or  by  teasing.  The  tissue  of  the  trabe- 
culae,  the  special  sheaths  of  the  arteries,  the  stroma  of  the  pulp, 
and  that  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscles,  are  best  studied  as  fol- 
lows :  Small  bits  of  fresh  spleen  are  steeped  in  one  or  two  {xtr 
eent.  solution  of  bicliromate  of  potash  till  they  are  fit  for 
making  sections.  The  thin  sections  are  then  washed  in  water 
(after  coloring  if  desired),  and  carefully  shaken  in  a  test  tube. 
They  are  then  covered  in  gl3'cerin.  In  organs  successfully  in- 
jected and  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  it  can  be  made  out  that 
the  vascular  system  is  not  definitely  limited  as  in  other  tissues. 
The  circulating  blood,  before  reaching  the  veins  of  the  pulp, 
passes  through  a  system  of  channels  without  definite  walls, 
the  so-called  vaaa  serosa. 


CHAPTER  XL 


SKIN,   CUTANEOUS  GLANDS,  AND  GENITOURINARY 
APPARATUS. 

Section  I. — Skin. 

Methods  of  Study. — For  the  study  of  the  structure  of  the 
skin  in  general,  the  human  integument  is  preferable  to  that  of 
the  lower  animals.  Portions  of  skin  with  subcutaneous  cellu- 
lar tissue,  obtained  in  as  fresh  a  state  as  possible,  are  placed 
in  sherry-yellow  solution  of  chromic  acid,  containing  from  one- 
tenth  to  one-fourth  per  cent.  After  a  week,  or  even  sooner, 
they  should  be  transferred  to  common  alcohol,  and  used  for 
the  preparation  of  sections.  As  regards  examination  of  the 
epidermis,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  to  the  directions  given 
in  Chapter  II.,  that  the  best  parts  of  the  skin  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  sections  are  the  volar  side  of  the  fingers,  the  lips,  the 
alffi  of  the  nose,  and  the  eyelids.  Any  part  will  answer  equally 
well  for  the  investigation  of  the  structure  of  the  corium.  If 
it  is  desired  to  demonstrate  the  sweat  glands,  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  the  axilla,  and  after  these  the  forehead,  answer  best. 
Hairs  can  be  examined  in  the  skin  of  the  scalp,  the  upper  lip, 
and  eyelids.  The  sebaceous  glands,  whether  those  which  open 
into  hair  follicles,  or  those  of  wliich  the  orifices  are  free,  can 
be  best  prepared  in  the  labia  majora,  prepuce,  scrotum,  or  in- 
ternal lining  of  the  orifice  of  the  nose  or  eyelid  of  new-born 
children,  and  in  the  scalp  of  adults.  The  unstriped  muscular 
fibres  of  the  skin,  particularly  the  hairs,  can  be  studied  in  the 
scalp  and  scrotum,  or  in  the  skin  which  covers  the  anterior 
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iLtid  esc  tern  at  aspect  of  the  thi^U.     The  bloodvessels  caa  be 

best  studied  in  injected  pi'cparations,  for  whiuli  purpose  tbe 
best  way  is  to  inject  oiie  of  the  upper  extremities  of  a  iiew^^ 
born  foetus. 

The  lymph  vessels  can  be  made  out  most  eaeilj  in  cedema- 
tons  skin.  The  integument  must  be  removed  with  the  whole 
of  tbe  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  then  sacnfieed  at  one  or  two 
poiutSj  and  left  twenty -four  hours  suspended,  until  much  of 
the  liquid  has  drained  away.  The  vessels  can  then  be  injected 
by  the  punctui-e-metliod. 

The  preparation  of  the  nerves  and  cellular  elements  of  the 
corium  and  papilhc  by  the  gold  method  has  been  already  de- 
er ibed.  The  Pacinian  corpuscles  and  tactile  corpuscles  of 
Meissner  can  be  advantageously  seen  in  thin  sections  of  the 
volar  side  of  the  finger  or  palm,  after  hardening  in  chromic 
acid. 

B^nreat  Glands. — The  sweat  glands  are  of  two  forms. 
Those  of  the  first  form  ai^  l(>i^g  ^^^^  slender  tubes  closed  at 
one  end.  The  secreting  part^  or  body  of  tbe  gland,  is  convo- 
hitedj  and  is  imbedded  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  at  a  variable 
depth;  the  duct  which  passes  through  the  corium  to  the  sur- 
face follows  a  slightly  winding  course.  The  gland,  whether 
seen  in  transverse  or  longitudinal  sections,  is  found  to  be 
limited  by  a  line  membrane  {membrana  propria)  lined  by  a 
single  layer  of  cylindrical  epithelium,  tbe  free  surface  of  which 
forms  tlie  internal  surface  of  the  glaud.  In  very  thin  sections, 
in  which  it  is  possible  to  compare  the  epithelium  of  the  duets 
with  that  of  the  bod}''  of  the  gland,  it  is  seen  that  t!ie  elements 
of  the  former  are  more  slender.  In  the  duct  it  is  further  note- 
worthy that  tbe  nucleus  of  each  element  is  in  its  outer  third, 
and  that  the  nuclei  are  regularly  arranged.  In  the  elements 
of  the  body  of  the  gland  they  lie  in  the  middle  of  each  cell. 
In  the  epidermis,  the  duct  is  continued  towards  the  surface  as 
a  canal,  which  winds  spirally,  tike  a  corkscrew.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  when  tbe  epidermis  is  of  some  thickness* 

In  a  section  which  shows  the  whole  course  of  the  canal,  it 
is  seen  that  the  membrana  propria  becomes  continuous  with 
tbe  most  superficial  layer  of  the  corium,  while  the  epithelium 
of  the  duct  becomes  identified  with  the  elements  of  the  rele 
MalpighiL  This  first  form  of  sweat  glands  is  met  with  over 
the  whole  integument  The  glands  of  tbe  second  form  occur 
along  with  the  others  in  grown  persons  only,  and  are  subject 
to  great  differences  as  regard  their  distribution.  They  are 
always  to  be  found  iu  the  skin  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  of  the 
axilla,  and  of  the  scalp.  They  are  met  with  in  some  jiersons 
in  other  parts  of  tbe  body.  They  are  distinguished  from  tbe 
common  form  by  the  facts  that  they  are  three  or  four  times 
as  large,  that  the  tube  is  as  much  wider,  and  that  the  epithelium 
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consists  of  larger  elements,  which  are  coarsely  granular,  and 
of  polyhedral  form,  and  occasionally  contain  yellowish-brown 
pigment. 

As  the  epithelium  elements  are  often  found  separated  from 
the  membrana  propria^  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  are  much 
more  loosely  attached  to  it  than  in  the  other  form.  Further, 
it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  the  membrana  propria  contains  a  con- 
tinuous longitudinal  la3'er  of  unstriped  muscular  fibres,  which 
seem  to  lie  towards  its  inner  surface.  Wherever  glands  of  this 
form  occur,  they  appear  to  be  quite  distinct  from  the  others, 
for  no  intermediate  or  transition  forms  present  themselves. 
It  is  possible  that  these  glands  have  a  casual  relation  to  the 
offensive  odor  of  perspiration  in  certain  persons. 

The  orifices  of  the  ducts  of  both  kinds  of  sweat  glands  are 
lined  with  laminated  epithelium,  which  is  in  direct  continuity 
with  the  rete  Malpighii,  The  cells  of  the  layer  which  lies  on 
the  propria  are  of  a  polyhedral  or  rather  pallisade  form. 
Those  which  lie  next  them  are  somewhat  flattened,  forming 
layers  wliich  are  more  and  more  scanty  the  further  they  are 
from  the  orifice ;  they  entirely  cease  where  the  duct  joins  the 
gland.  The  membrana  propria  of  the  gland  itself  is  lined  by 
a  laj'er  of  polyliedral  cells,  which  are  of  uniform  size  and  ap- 
pearance, and  consist  of  protoplasm.  These  are  readily  stained 
by  carmine,  and  are  continuous  with  the  deepest  lajer  of  the 
epithelium  (the  pallisade  cells).  . 

Sebaoeous  Glands. — The  sebaceous  glands  consist  of  closed 
tubes,  which  arc  usually  branched,  and  receive  a  variable  num- 
ber of  tributary  sacculi.  They  either  open  at  the  surface,  or 
into  hair  follicles.  In  every  sebaceous  gland  the  secreting  part . 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  duct.  The  duct  is  lined  with 
pavement  epithelium,  which,  when  the  orifice  is  at  the  surface, 
can  be  seen  to  be  continuous  with  the  reie  Malpighii.  In 
glands  which  open  into  hair  follicles,  it  is  continuous  with  the 
external  sheath  of  the  bulb.  In  passing  from  the  duct  to  the 
secreting  part,  the  epithelium  changes  its  character,  being  re- 
presented by  a  layer  of  granular,  cubical,  or  polyhedral  ele- 
ments which  lines  the  propria.  Besides  these  cells,  the  sacculi 
contain  larger  elements,  which  are  so  closely  packed  together 
as  to  be  flattened  against  each  other.  In  fresh  preparations 
these  appear  to  be  loaded  with  fat,  but  in  preparations  treated 
with  absolute  alcohol  and  oil  of  cloves  they  exhibit  a  distinct 
nucleus  and  investing  membrane.  The  sebaceous  glands  can 
be  best  studied  in  the  skin  of  mature  foetuses,  e.  ^.,  in  that  of 
the  lips  and  nasal  orifice,  labia  majora,  prepuce,  and  scalp. 
The  acinous  form  is  exemplified  in  the  Meibomian  follicles  of  the 
eyelids.  Sections  of  these  parts  hardened  in  chromic  acid  must 
be  made,  which  can  be  stained  and  mounted  in  Dammar  var- 
nish. 
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Hair. — ^Wtth  refei-ence  to  the  structure  of  hair,  it  is  of  im- 

portance  to  notice  tlmt  each  follicle  consists  of  a  connective 
tissue  layer,  and  of  a  layer  of  muscular  fibres.  The  former, 
which  is  richly  supplied  with  capillaries,  is  formed  of  fibres 
which  run  mostly  longituditiaHy,  and  seem  to  be  merely  a  con- 
densation  of  the  surround tng  tissue.  In  certain  parts,  this 
laj'er  ia  in  immediate  contact  with  the  external  hyaloid  mem- 
brane of  the  hair;  in  others,  there  exists  between  them  a  cir- 
cular layer  of  plain  muscular  fibres,  which  varies  in  distinct- 
neas  in  different  varieties  of  hairs,  but  is  always  most  strongly 
developed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  bulb.  In  the  eyelash  of 
the  mature  feet  us,  the  muscular  la3'er  is  much  stranger  than 
the  connective  tissue  layer,  and  can  be  traced  over  the  whole  of 
the  bulb.  As  regards  the  structure  of  the  hair  itself,  all  that 
is  required  will  be  readily  understood  from  the  description 
given  in  the  ordinary  text- books. 

The  structural  facts  relating  to  the  root  of  the  hair  can  be 
easily  made  out  in  chromic  acid  preparations.  The  structure 
of  the  shad  can  be  best  seen  by  preparing  fresh  hair  (of  the 
scalp)  in  concentrated  acetic  acid,  by  which  means  the  cuticle 
and  the  elements  of  the  medulla  are  brought  into  view.  For 
the  isolation  of  tlie  plates  of  the  cuticle,  and  of  the  fibre-cells 
of  the  substance  of  the  hair,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is 
used,  at  a  temperature  of  40"^  to  50^  C,  in  which  the  hair  must 
bo  heated  for  about  an  hour.  After  steeping  for  several  days 
in  two  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  potash,  the  elements  of  the 
medulla  l)ecome  very  distinct.  The  development  of  the  hair, 
and  nf  the  sweat  glands  and  sebaceous  glands,  may  be  studied 
in  embryos  at  various  periods,  in  preparations  hardened  with 
chromic  acid.  The  most  important  point  to  notice  is,  that  in 
mature  embryos,  or  even  in  the  eyelashes  of  children,  if  the 
section  coincides  precisely  with  the  axis  of  the  hair  and  involves 
the  papilla,  it  is  seen  tiiat  that  part  of  the  external  hyaline  mem- 
brane which  extends  over  the  papilla  is  uninterruptedly  covered 
with  the  regularly  arranged  cells  of  the  external  sheath,  and 
that  these  cells  occupy  the  whole  bulb  to  about  half-way  up 
the  root*  It  is  common  to  find  several  stages  of  development 
in  a  single  preparation,  from  which  it  can  be  learnt  that  the 
new  hair  takes  its  origin  from  the  axial  cells  of  the  slicath  of 
the  root,  being  formed  by  the  lengthening  of  these  elements. 


Section  11. — tTRiKAEY  Appaeatus, 

Epithelium  of  the  Kidneys.— For  the  study  of  the  epi- 
thelium  of  the  kidneys,  the  pig,  dog,  or  mature  f(£tus  may  bo 
used.  The  fresh  kidneys  having  been  divided  into  two  halves, 
in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  organ,  juice  from  the  cut 
surface  may  be  employed  for  the  study  of  the  epithelium  of 
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difTerent  parts.  It  is,  however,  better  to  cut  one  of  the  halves 
transversely  into  a  number  of  parts,  whicli  may  be  placed  in  a 
large  bottle  filled  with  half  or  one  per  cent,  solution  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash.  After  from  eight  to  ten  days,  sections  of  the 
cortex  are  prepared,  as  thin  as  possible.  Some  of  these  must 
he  made  in  the  direction  of  the  pyramidal  processes  (which  are 
readily  seen  by  the  naked  eye),  others  at  right  angles  to  these 
processes,  and  parallel  to  the  surface.  Other  sections  com- 
prising tua  much  of  the  medullary  substance  as  possible,  must 
in  like  manner  be  made  in  both  directions.  The  cross  sections 
shoald  be  taken  from  various  parts  of  the  medullary  substance, 
some  comprising  the  papillse,  others  the  intermediate  part. 
The  sections,  having  been  washed  in  water  for  fifteen  minutes 
or  more,  may  be  either  mounted  at  once  in  glycerin,  or  after 
previous  staining  for  twenty-four  hours  in  diluted  solution  of 
carmine.  Such  preparations  show  the  characters  of  the  epi- 
thelium in  the  tubes  throughout  their  whole  extent,  and  in  the 
loops  of  Henle.  It  may  be  further  seen  that  in  many  of  the 
convuluted  tubes  of  the  cortex,  the  uniformly  granular  sub- 
stance can  be  distinguished  into  distinct  polyhedral  cells,  each 
possessing  a  spheroidal  nucleus.  By  teasing  the  sections  ob- 
tained as  above,  it  is  possible  to  isolate  straight  tubes  or  loops, 
but  this  can  be  better  accomplished  by  another  method  to  be 
described  further  on. 

Epithelium  of  the  Malpighian  Capsules. — For  the 
demonstration  of  the  epithelium  which  lines  the  internal 
surface  of  each  Malpighian  capsule,  and  the  surface  of  the 
glomerulus,  it  is  best  to  employ  kidneys  of  mature  or  imma- 
ture human  foetuses.  With  this  view  the  organ  (which  must 
l)e  as  fresh  as  possible)  must  be  divided  into  small  portions, 
and  first  placed  for  three  to  six  days  in  one  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  bichromate  of  potasli,  and  then  transferred  for  one  or 
two  days  into  one-fourth  to  one-eighth  per  cent,  solution  of 
chromic  acid.  The  sections  are  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way 
after  embedding.  In  such  preparations  it  is  seen  that  the 
capsule  of  the  glomerulus,  which  is  characterized  by  its  oblong 
nuclei,  extends  continuously  over*  it,  and  that  it  is  lined  with 
a  continuous  layer  of  elements  which  are  mostly  cubical,  but 
sometimes  columnar.  The  epithelium  of  the  convoluted  tubes 
consists,  in  the  human  foetus,  of  spheroidal  or  cubical  cells. 
If  a  verj'  small  strip  of  the  fresh  kidney  of  the  frog  is  pre- 
pared in  salt  solution  or  serum,  it  is  seen  that  the  epithelium, 
as  well  of  the  capsule  as  of  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
voluted tube  leading  from  it,  is  beset  with  cilia  of  extraordi- 
nary length. 

Isolation  of  the  Tubes. — Long  slices  of  fresh  kidney  so 
cut  as  to  include  both  cortical  and  medullary  substance,  and 
to  extend  from  the  surface  to  the  papillse,  are  placed  in  a  flask 
10 
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containing  a  mixture  of  eight  parts  of  common  alcohol^  and 
two  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  flaak  is  fitted  with  a  cork, 
throng:h  which  a  very  long  glass  tnbe  passes.  It  is  kept 
boiling  for  some  hours,  after  which  the  liquid  is  ponred  away, 
and  replaced  bj^  distilled  water*  In  tbia  liquid  (which  should 
be  changed  once  or  twice)  the  portions  of  kidnej'  are  steeped 
several  days.  Ttiey  are  then  agitated  in  a  test  tube,  contain* 
ing  a  little  water,  by  which  means  the  tubes  readily  separate 
from  each  other*  They  can  now  be  prepared  in  the  same 
liquid  for  microscopical  examination,  or  allowed  to  subside, 
and  then  separated  from  the  liquid  and  mounted  in  glycerin* 
Pure  hydrochloric  acid  is  also  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  slices  of  kidney,  which  must  be  taken  from  an  animal 
killed  the  day  before,  are  steeped  in  hydrochloric  acid  of  1-120 
sp.  g,,  for  five  to  twenty  hours.  Thereupon  the  portions  arc 
carefully  washed  with  distilled  water.  Of  these  methods,  the 
former  is  easier*  By  either  it  can  be  shown  that  the  capsule 
of  the  Malpigbian  body  is  first  contracted,  and  then  dilated  so 
as  to  form  the  convoluted  urinary  tubes,  which  are  filled  with 
a  substance,  the  division  of  which  into  cells  is  almost  indis- 
tinguishable. These  tubes  are  continued  onwards^  fir&t  as  the 
narrower  descending  limb  of  the  Henle's  loop,  and  then  as  the 
somewhat  wider  ascending  limb.  The  latter  again  dilates,  so 
as  to  form  the  intercalated  convoluted  tube  {Schaltsiuck) 
which  ends  in  a  straight  collecting  tube.  These  last  form  the 
pyramidal  processes,  and  unite  finally  Into  single  dncts,  by 
repeated  junctions  with  each  other  at  very  acute  angles. 

The  whole  system  of  duets  maj^  often  be  injected  from  the 
nreter.  Injections  can,  however,  seldom  be  carried  beyond 
the  loops.  The  most  suitable  kidneys  for  the  purpose  are 
those  of  the  pig,  dog,or  rabbit-  The  animal  must,  if  possible, 
be  killed  by  bleeding.  A  canula,  havicg  been  secured  in  the 
ureter,  close  to  the  point  at  which  it  leases  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney,  two  per  cent,  solution  of  Prussian  blue  is  injected, 
under  a  pressure  of  from  60  to  100  millimeters-  The  ureter 
having  been  ligaturedj  it  is  desirable  to  fill  the  artery  with 
carmine  gelatin.  The  urinarj'  tubes  can  be  also  injected 
during  life  by  what  is  called  the  natural  method*  A  rabbit  of 
moderate  size  is  allowed  to  lose  10  c.  c.  of  blood  from  the 
jugular  vein,  replacing  it  with  a  filtered  solution  of  carmine, 
containing  two  drachms  of  carmiue,  and  one  drachm  of  liquor 
ammoniac  in  an  ounce  of  water.  If  a  dog  of  moderate  size 
is  used,  25  c.  c»  are  required*  Immediately  after  the  injection, 
the  ureters  are  ligatured,  and  the  animal  is  allowed  to  live  for 
an  hour,  and  then  killed.  The  bloodvessels  are  then  injected 
with  solution  of  Prussian  blue  in  gelatin,  and  the  organ  is 
placed  in  common  alcohol  containing  a  drop  or  two  of  glacial 
acetic  acid.    Before  placing  the  kidneys  in  alcohol,  they  must 
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be  steeped  for  a  short  time  in  concentrated  solution  of  chloride 
of  potassiam.  Instead  of  the  carmine,  solution  of  sulpho- 
indigotate  of  soda,  saturated  in  the  cold,  may  be  used  in 
exactly  the  same  maoner.  The  bloodvessels  must,  however, 
be  subsequently  injected,  not  with  Prussian  blue,  but  with 
carmine  gelatin. 

Pelvis,  Ureter,  and  Bladder. — The  laminated  epithe- 
lium of  these  parts  may  be  studied  in  bichromate  of  potash 
preparations.  For  sections,  the  membrane  must  bo  hardened 
in  chromic  acid.  The  methods  for  the  study  of  the  epithelium, 
muscular  tissue,  nerves,  and  ganglia,  etc.,  have  been  already 
fully  described  in  Part  I. 

Section  III. — Genital  Obqanb. 

Epithelium  and  Endothelium  of  Ovary. — It  has 
been  recently  shown  by  Waldeyer  that  the  ovary  is  only 
partly  covered  with  peritoneum.  Where  this  is  the  case  the 
surface  is  covered  with  endothelium.  The  remainder  of  the 
surface  possesses  a  cylindrical  epithelium,  to  which  the  term 
germinal  epithelium  is  applied.  This  can  be  demonstrated  in 
the  ovaries  of  the  sow,  bitch,  and  cat,  and  in  the  human 
ovary.  In  the  last  it  can  be  seen  both  in  the  mature  foetus 
and  in  the  adult.  In  the  fresh  ovary  the  line  of  demarcation 
can  be  made  out,  even  with  the  naked  eye.  By  scraping  the 
surface  with  a  scalpel,  shreds  can  be  obtained  which  may  be 
at  once  prepared  in  salt  solution.  In  those  taken  from  the 
peritoneal  part,  large  endothelial  plates  can  be  shown,  each 
containing  an  oblong  nucleus.  In  those  from  the  other  part, 
cylindrical  cells  are  seen,  which  consist  of  distinctly  granular 
protoplasm,  and  contain  an  ovoid  nucleus  and  nucleolus. 
These  possess  the  character  of  epithelial  elements.  If  an 
ovary  is  placed  a  few  minutes  in  silver  solution  and  then 
washed  the  usual  way  in  water,  and  hardened  in  alcohol, 
sections  parallel  with  the  surface  of  both  parts  may  be  pre- 
pared. In  such  sections,  if  made  close  to  the  surface,  and 
covered  in  glycerin,  the  contrast  between  the  two  forms  of 
cellular  investment  can  be  completely  demonstrated. 

The  anatomical  relations  of  the  germinal  epithelium,  and  of 
the  tunica  albuginea^  stroma,  and  Graafian  vesicles  must  be 
studied  in  sections.  For  this  purpose  the  fresh  organ  obtained 
from  any  of  the  above-mentioned  animals  must  be  steeped  in 
one  or  two  per  cent,  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  for 
periods  varying  from  four  days  to  a  week ;  it  must  then  be 
transferred  for  a  day  or  two  to  one-eighth  or  one-tenth  per  cent, 
solution  of  chromic  acid,  and  can  afterwards  be  kept  in  com- 
mon alcohol.  Small  ovaries,  such  as  those  of  mature  foetuses, 
or  of  other  young  animals,  can  be  embedded  in  toto.  Larger 
organs  must  be  divided. 
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Stroma. — ^Tbe  most  important  peculinnt)'  to  notice  is  the 

extmoi'dijmry  frequency  of  buiulles  of  spin  die-shaped  cells 
whicli  run  across  each  other  in  various  directions.  Their  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  museular  or  connective  tissue  cells  is  still 
open  to  ([uestion*  Both  in  the  sow  and  bitch,  there  are 
bundles  of  nn striped  museular  fibres,  which,  along  with  blood- 
vessel Si  run  from  the  medullary  part  into  regions  in  which 
large  follicles  are  to  be  met  with,  and  form  an  investment  of 
the  follicular  walL  There  are,  liowever,  many  bundles  in  the 
cortical  substance  wbieh  present  no  such  definite  characters. 
But  in  the  ovary  of  the  guinea  pig,  ninscular  bundles  can  be 
distinctly  recognized  even  in  the  stroma  of  the  cortex. 

Graafian  Follicles.— The  structure  of  these  follicles  can 
be  made  out  completely  in  the  preparations  above  referrDd  to. 
For  the  study  of  their  development,  human  foetal  ovaries  and 
those  of  the  dog  must  be  used.  In  the  former,  it  is  seen  that 
from  that  part  of  the  surface  w!sich  is  covered  with  gei^minal 
epithelium,  blind  tubes  are  sunk  to  various  depths  and  in 
various  directions.  These  tubes  are  lined  vvifch  an  epithelium, 
which  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  surface,  and  identical 
with  it.  It  can  further  be  made  out  that  certain  individual 
elements  of  this  epithelium  have  a  special  character,  being 
mure  readily  stained  with  carmine,  and  that  they  are  larger 
than  the  others.  Between  these  and  ovules  all  transitions 
can  be  observed.  By  the  segmentation  of  a  siiigle  lube  into 
several  closed  vesicles,  Graafian  follicles  are  formed,  each  of 
which  is  lined  with  a  layer  of  epithelium,  and  contains  one  or 
two  nucleated  ovules,  so  that  both  stand  in  a  definite  develop* 
mental  relation  to  the  germinal  epithelium.  Tlieso  facts  may 
be  demonstrated  equally  well  in  the  ovary  of  the  bitch  ;  a  zone 
of  tissue  exists  under  the  germinal  epithelium  in  whicli  closed 
tubes  are  met  with,  which  run  in  very  various  directions- 
Many  of  these  look  as  if  they  were  connected  with  each  other 
so  as  to  form  a  network.  Deeper,  there  is  a  zone  in  which 
separate  follicles  exist. 

Ovum  and  Discus  Proligerus. — T!ie  ovum  itself  and 
the  cells  of  the  Discus  proligerus  may  be  studied  in  fresh 
ovaries.  The  contents  of  a  large  Graafian  vesicle  of  the 
rabhit's  or  guineapig's  ovary  are  discharged  on  to  an  object- 
glass  for  the  purpose.  They  can  also  be  well  seen  in  the  pre- 
parations above  described. 

Fallopian  Tubes,  Uterus,  Vagina^  and  External 
Organs. — These  may  be  best  studied  in  sections  of  organs 
hardened  in  chromic  acid^tbe  methods  recommended  in  Part 
L  being  employed  for  the  etndy*of  the  several  tissues  of 
which  they  consist.  Some  special  remarks  are,  however, 
necessary  relating  to  the  glands  of  the  uterus.  The}*  can  be 
best  demonstrated  in  the  comua  uteri  of  bitches  or  cats  which 
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have  already  borne  yonng.  The  fresh  organ  is  placed  in 
common  alcohol  or  dilute  chromic  acid,  without  opening  it; 
after  four  or  five  daj's  it  is  fit  for  making  sections.  Each 
gland  consists  of  long  blind  tubes,  which  maj"  be  either  single 
or  divided.  The  glands  are  closel}-  packed  together.  In  each 
tube  two  parts  may  be  distinguished ;  one  of  these,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  duct,  is  straight,  and  possesses  an  epithe- 
lium of  slender  pale  C3*iindrical  elements.  The  gland  proper 
is  convoluted,  and  consists  of  shorter  elements.  If  the  sec- 
tions are  steeped  twentj'-four  hours  in  very  dilute  carmine,  it 
is  seen  that  this  epithelium  is  much  more  stained  than  that  of 
the  duct.  In  the  sow's  uterus,  and  in  those  of  the  rabbit  and 
mouse,  it  can  be  made  out  that  the  epithelium  is  ciliated. 

The  glands  can  be  best  prepared  in  lengths  from  the  preg- 
nant uterus  of  the  sow.  For  the  mode  of  preparation  see 
Chapter  III.,  p.  60.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that 
for  the  study  of  the  external  organs,  injected  preparations  are 
important. 

Male  Genital  Organs. — The  general  structural  relations 
of  the  testis  and  epididymis  are  best  studied  in  sections  of 
fresh  organs  (frog  or  mammalia),  hardened  in  common  alco- 
hol; these  must  be  stained  and  prepared  in  Dammar  varnish 
in  the  usual  way.  Preparations  with  the  bloodvessels  and 
lymphatics  injected  must  also  be  used.  The  latter  arc  easily 
obtained  by  the  method  of  puncture.  The  characteristic  epi- 
thelium of  the  epidid^nnis  must  be  seen  in  fresh  preparations 
in  serum,  as  well  as  in  sections.  The  structure  of  the  vasa 
deferentia^  veeiculse  seminales^  prostate,  urethra,  and  penis, 
may  be  all  studied  in  the  organs  of  the  foetus  or  of  children, 
after  hardening  in  chromic  acid.  The  structure  of  the  erectile 
tissues  cannot  be  demonstrated  without  good  injected  pifcpa- 
rations.  [For  details  see  the  author's  pa|)er  in  Strieker's 
Hand-book.] 
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CHAPTER  XIL 
ORGANS  OF  SPECIAL  8ENBE. 

Orgfan  of  Sight, — The  epithdlnm,  eel  hilar  elements,  and 
Ibe  finer  nerves  of  the  cornea  have  beeji  already  treated  of 
( Chapters  1 1*,  111.,  and  Y.),  We  have  only  to  remark  that, 
in  order  to  observe  the  relation  of  the  cornea  to  the  conjunc- 
tiva^ sclerotica^  and  ligamenlum  pectinahim^  it  is  necessary  to 
harden  the  btilb  entire,  and  to  make  sectiona  which  shall  in- 
clude all  these  structures.  The  best  and  simplest  method 
consists  in  placing  the  fresh  bulb  of  a  mature  foetus,  a  rabbit, 
a  pig,  or  a  calf,  in  one-tenlh  per  cent,  solution  of  chromic  acid, 
for  eight  or  ten  daj-s;  having  prevtonslj  made  two  or  three 
punctures  in  it  with  a  lancet-shaped  needle.  After  two  or 
three  days  of  immersion,  the  bulb  m^y  be  cut  in  two  with  a 
rasjor,  the  crystal  line  lens  and  vitreons  body  removed  with 
forceps^  and  the  anterior  half  of  the  bulb  (containing  the  con- 
junctica^  the  cojyiea^  the  ii^is^  and  processus  ciliares^  the  an* 
terior  segment  of  the  sclerotic  a^d  choroid  as  well  as  the  ora 
serrata  relinrn^  and  zonula  Zinii)  put  hack  in  the  solution. 
The  necessary  consistence  having  been  obtained,  a  portion  ie 
cut  off  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  possible  to  make  trans- 
verse sections  through  the  above-mentioned  structures.  The 
sections  may  be  treated  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  and,  if  thin 
enough,  they  will  also  be  nseful  for  the  purpose  of  stn dying 
the  tissue  of  the  sclerotic,  choroid,  ciliary  processes,  and  irisj 
as  well  as  of  the  Tnusculus  tensor*  choroidese. 

The  cellular  elements  of  the  sclerotic  may  be  further  de- 
monstrated in  surface  preparations  as  follows :  The  bulbitH  ocuH 
of  a  frog  having  been  extirpated,  is  carefully  freed  from  ad- 
herent connective  tissue  on  an  object-glass  ;  the  surface  of  the 
sclerotic  is  then  thoroughly  touched  with  lunar  caustic :  after 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  small  portions  are  cut  off:  these  must  be 
penciHed  on  their  inner  surface  with  a  canieUhair  brush,  so  as 
to  remove  any  adhering  pigment  j  the  preimrations  being 
finally  mounted  in  glycerin*  Successful  preparations  exhibit 
branched  clear  spaces — canalicnli — on  a  brownish-ground,  siicli 
as  have  been  previously  described. 

Other  portions  of  fresh  sclerotic  may,  after  pencilHng,  be 
treated  with  a  half  per  cent,  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  and 
employed  both  for  vertical  and  horizontal  sections*  In  the 
former  J  the  violet-colored  cellular  elements  appear  as  spindle- 
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8ba[>ed  cells,  lying  between  the  bundles  of  connective  tissue  of 
the  sclerotic ;  whilst,  in  the  latter,  they  exhibit  forms  which 
correspond  to  the  above-mentioned  canaliculi.  The  sclerotic 
of  a  young  rabbit  may  be  similarly  treated  with  the  gold  and 
silver  solutions.  For  the  study  of  the  iris,  choroid,  and  ciliary 
processes,  several  methods  are  employed  besides  that  of  making 
vertical  sections  through  the  hardened  parts.  The  hexagonal, 
pigmented  epithelium  covering  the  inner  surface  of  the  uvea, 
which  is  considered  to  belong  to  the  retina,  can  be  removed 
from  the  fresh  membrane  with  a  scalpel  or  sharp  needle,  in 
small  shreds:  these  must  be  spread  out  with  needles  and 
mounted  in  salt  solution.  Preparations  of  the  same  kind  can 
also  be  obtained  from  bulbs  which  have  been  kept  for  a  few 
weeks  in  Miiller's  fluid ;  they  must  be  preserved  in  glycerin. 
The  more  or  less  branched  pigment  cells  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  subsi^ance  of  the  uvea  in  different  animals,  but  varying 
in  number  and  distribution,  may  be  prepared  from  the  fresh 
tissue  in  a  similar  manner,  but  it  is  preferable  to  make  thin 
sections  of  the  membrane.  For  the  investigation  of  the  mus- 
cuius  tensor  choroidas^  as  well  as  the  sphincter  pupillx^  verti- 
cal sections  of  the  human  uvea  from  a  bulb  hardened  in  chro- 
mic acid,  are  most  important ;  the  sections  must  be  immersed 
in  very  dilute  carmine  for  twenty-four  hours. 

To  demonstrate  the  dilator  et  sphincter  pupillx^  the  iris  of 
a  small  albino  rabbit  will  serve.  It  must  be  cut  out  with  great 
care,  and  after  having  been  pencilled  on  both  surfaces  with  a 
cnmcl-hair  brush,  moistened  with  humor  aqueus^  must  be  im- 
mersed in  half  per  cent,  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  for  from 
thirty  to  forty  minutes,  whence  it  must  be  transferred  to  acidu- 
lated water.  There  is  also  another  plan  which  answers  satis- 
factorily :  The  bulb  of  a  similar  rabbit  is  placed  in  Miiller's 
liquid  for  a  few  days,  the  cornea  having  been  previously  punc- 
tured. The  whole  iris  is  then  cut  out,  pencilled  in  the  same 
fluid  with  a  camel-hair  brush  on  both  sides,  and  placed  in  spirit 
for  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes.  The  iris  should  then  be 
colored  in  dilute  carmine,  and  portions  should  be  mounted  in 
glycerin.  With  the  exception  of  the  muscles,  the  bloodvessels 
form  the  most  important  part  of  the  uvea.  For  their  study, 
injections  with  gelatin,  colored  by  carmine  or  Berlin  blue, 
should  be  made ;  albino  animals  being  preferred.  For  small 
animals  the  canula  should  be  tied  into  the  root  of  the  aorta, 
the  ao7'ta  thoracica  descendens  being  ligatured.  For  large 
animals  the  common  carotid  may  be  employed ;  of  course,  as 
a  general  rule,  only  one  eye  will  be  injected.  The  bulb  having 
been  kept  in  spirit  for  a  few  days,  the  whole  uvea  is  carefully 
isolated  from  the  outer  coats :  in  the  case  of  a  small  rabbit, 
one  section  may  be  mounted  including  a  portion  of  the  iris, 
ciliary  processes,  and  the  anterior  half  of  the  choroid  ;  and 
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anotber  indiitling  a  portion  of  tUe  posterior  half  of  the  choroid. 
The  eircuH  arteriosi  iridis  Tninor  ei  major ^  the  vessels  between 
these,  the  system  of  capillaries  of  the  ciliary  process cBh^  nod 
their  relation  to  the  arterm  ciUaress  poaticse,  the  By  ate  in  (ar- 
terial) of  the  laminm  Muischu^  and  the  tributaries  of  the  venx 
vorticosse^  are  severally  to  be  atUfUed. 

The  cTif stall i7ie  lens^  with  its  several  parts  (capsnle,  epithe- 
lium lining  the  inner  surface  of  the  anterior  portion,  and  the 
constituent  fibres  of  tijo  lens  itself)  should  be  made  the  subject 
of  careful  observation.  The  hyaline  capsule,  with  t!ie  above- 
mentioned  epithelium,  can  be  demonstrated  in  a  perfectly  fresh 
preparation,  in  humor  aquens.  The  structure  of  the  lens  fibres 
may  be  made  out  in  preparations  from  the  lens  of  a  fowl,  or  of 
some  large  mammal,  macerated  in  ver^'  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
(one  or  two  per  cent.).  The  fibres  exhibit  a  striated  appear- 
ance, and,  if  tliey  arc  sufficiently  separated  from  each  other, 
it  may  be  seen  that  each  possesses  a  spherical  nucleus. 

Id  preparatiODs  of  the  same  kind  from  the  portion  of  the 
lens  which  corresponds  to  the  margin  between  the  antenor 
and  posterior  half  of  the  organ,  every  stage  of  transition  of 
the  epithelium  which  lines  the  antenor  part  of  the  capsule, 
into  true  lens  fibres,  can  easily  be  made  out ;  the  elements  be- 
coming progressively  more  and  more  elongated,  and  their  nu- 
clei more  and  more  distant  from  their  bases.  The  best  way 
to  ascertain  these  facts  is  by  means  of  sections,  winch  siiow 
also  that,  posteriorl3*,  the  lens  fibres  are  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  capsule.  Vertical  sections  display  the  very  refjiilar 
mosaic  due  to  the  cutting  across  of  the  long,  hexagojml  fibres* 
They  may  be  made  after  the  lens  has  been  hardened  in  solu- 
tion of  chromic  acid  (one-tenth  per  cent),  or  bichromate  of 
potash  (one-half  to  one  per  cent*)*  The  liardening  may  also 
be  effected  by  exposing  the  lens  to  the  air,  and  allowing  it  to 
become  almost  dry:  sections  so  obtained  must  be  mounted  in 
glycerin.  The  structure  of  the  corpus  vilreum^  consisting  as 
it  does  of  a  perfectly  hemline  gelatinoos  matrix,  with  a  few 
extremely  pale,  small  spheroidal  cells  imbedded  in  it,  may  be 
investigated  in  the  fresh  organ,  but  better  in  sections  made 
after  the  bulb  has  been  hardened  in  a  one-eighth  to  one-half 
per  cent»  solution  of  chromic  acid.  The  staining  of  the  sec- 
tions with  carmine  or  aqueous  solution  of  anil  in  will  prove 
very  useful  for  the  demonstration  of  the  cellular  elements. 

The  retina  presents,  perhaps,  a  more  difllcult  task  to  the 
histologist  than  aiiy  other  organ  ;  the  investigation  of  even  the 
simplest  relations  of  its  constituent  elements  requiring  much 
time  and  patience.  The  introduction  of  the  perosmic-acid 
method  of  preparation,  however,  has,  within  the  last  t^\Y  years, 
considerably  bridged  over  our  difficulties  in  this  resi^ect. 
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The  most  usefiil  preparations  are  those  made  with  needles. 
The  carefully  excised  fresh  eye  of  a  frog,  newt,  rabbit,  ox, 
calf,  or  pig  is  divided  into  an  anterior  and  posterior  half. 
The  latter  is  placed  for  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours 
in  a  one-tenth  per  cent,  solution  of  perosmic  acid,  in  the  dark; 
thence  it  is  transferred  to  distilled  water  for  twenty-four  hours. 
After  this  period  small  portions  of  the  retina  are  snipped  off 
and  teased  in  a  drop  of  nearly  saturated  solution  of  acetate 
of  potash  and  mounted  in  the  same  fluid.  The  frog's  retina 
in  particular  is  extremely  valuable  for  the  study  of  the  rods 
and  cones  with  their  outer  and  inner  portions,  the  radial  flbres, 
the  nuclei  of  the  outer  and  inner  granular  layers,  and  the  nervo 
fibres  and  ganglion  cells,  all  of  which  are  much  better  seen 
than  in  retinas  which  have  been  macerated  in  Miiller's  liquid. 
When  the  object  is  to  study  the  relations  to  each  other  of  the 
different  strata  in  the  retina,  either  of  the  two  following  pro- 
cesses'may  be  employed : — 

1.  The  posterior  half  of  the  bulb  (or,  when  small,  the  whole 
bulb,  after  two  or  three  punctures  have  been  made  in  it),  is 
placed  in  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  ])erosmic  acid  in  the  dark 
for  twenty-four  hours :  it  is  then  removed,  and  small,  oblong 
pieces  are  cut  from  it  with  a  razor  (these  including,  of  course, 
besides  retina,  corresponding  portions  of  sclerotic  and  choroid), 
and  placed  in  alcohol  for  twent3'-four  hours  or  more,  until  they 
have  attained  sufficient  consistence  for  sections  to  be  made 
from  them  after  embedding.  The  sections  should  be  mounted 
in  acetate  of  potash  as  before.  This  method  answers  very 
well  for  the  retina  of  the  rabbit,  calf,  or  pig. 

2.  The  other  plan,  which  must  also  be  looked  upon  as  a 
good  one,  is  the  treatment  with  Miiller's  liquid.  The  entire 
bulb  of  one  of  the  above-mentioned  animals  is  placed  in  this 
liquid,  having  previously  been  punctured  at  two  or  three 
points.  After  from  three  to  ^ve  weeks  it  is  taken  out,  and  cut 
into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  half.  From  the  portion  of 
retina  belonging  to  the  latter,  an  oblong  piece  is  removed 
with  fine,  sharp  scissors  (it  is  generally  pretty  easy  to  do  this 
without  involving  the  sclerotic  and  choroid,  since  the  retina 
has  usually  become  more  or  less  separated  from  the  latter  by 
the  action  of  the  fluid),  and  transferred  for  a  few  daj's  to  ordi- 
nary spirit.  From  this  it  is  put  into  dilute  carmine  solution 
for  twenty-four  hours,  then  washed  in  acidulated  water,  and, 
finally,  after  half  an  hour's  or  an  hour's  immersion  in  absolute 
alcohol,  is  embedded  in  the  manner  previously  described 
(Chapter  VI.).  The  sections  are  transferred  in  the  manner 
there  indicated  from  the  razor  to  the  object-glass,  on  which, 
after  proper  treatment,  they  are  to  be  mounted  in  Dammar. 

A  skilful  manipulator  can  obtain  good  results  with  this 
method.    Very  thin  sections  show,  in  a  sufficiently  clear  man- 
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ner,  the  general  arrangement  of  the  rods  and  cones,  and  their 
relation  to  the  elements  of  the  outer  gmnular  layeri  that  of 
the  intermediate  layer  to  the  granules  of  the  inner  granular 
layer;  the  finely  granular  layer,  and  the  relation  of  its  fine 
fibril loe  to  the  fibrils  of  the  inner  granular  laj'er  on  the  one 
side  and  the  processes  of  the  gangllou  cells  on  the  other;  and 
finally,  the  layer  of  nerve  fibres*  The  general  arrangement  of 
the  radial  fibres,  or,  rather^  bundles  of  radial  fibres,  may  be 
also  made  out ;  each  bundle^  attached  to  the  limilatis  interna 
by  a  broad  basis,  enters  the  finely  granular  layer,  thence  pass- 
ing through  the  inner  granular  layer  (where  the  bundles  be- 
come ramified,  and  inclose  nuclei),  then  on  through  the  inter- 
mediate layer  and  outer  granular  layer  (where  agaiu  ramifica* 
tions  and  junctions  are  met  with)  to  become  attached,  finally, 
to  the  limitans  externa.  (See  deseription  of  FigSp  139  and 
140). 

Organ  of  Hearing.^ — The  outer  part  of  this  organ,  including 
the  external  ear,  meatus,  and  Eustachian  tube,  should  be 
studied  in  portions  taken  from  a  young  human  subject.  To 
prepare  the  membrana  (t/mpant(hnm^n^oi^  from  a  cat  or  dog)^ 
it  must  be  exposed  by  the  aid  of  saw  and  bone-forceps — a 
manipulation  requiring  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  topo- 
graphical details  of  the  temporal  bone.  This  done,  the  mem* 
brane  is  excised,  and  either  stained  with  silver  at  once,  to 
show  the  epithelium  of  the  two  surfaces,  or  pencilled  on  its 
outer  surface  with  a  brush  moistened  with  serum,  to  show  the 
lyiuphatics.  If  the  gold  method  is  used,  the  epithelium  is  also 
pencilled  on  the  outer  surface,  and  the  membrane  immersed  in 
the  solution  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour.  It  must  then  be 
treated  in  the  usual  way. 

The  study  of  the  membranous  labyrinth,  especially  the  canal 
of  the  cochlea  and  the  semicircular  canals — is  a  matter  re- 
quiring an  immense  deal  of  care  and  practice.  It  should  be 
undertaken  both  in  fa^tal  and  adult  organs.  For  the  examina- 
tion of  it  in  the  embyro,  a  fa?tal  calf  or  pig  from  ten  to  fi^fteen 
centimeters  long  may  !>e  used.  The  whole  cartilagiuous  laby- 
rinth may  be  readily  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  skull  after 
the  maceration  of  the  latter  i«  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash 
(ha!f  to  one  per  cenL)  for  a  week  or  two.  After  separation  it 
is  placed  in  spirit  for  a  few  days.  A  second  opening  (besides 
the  already  eisisting  fenestra  rotiinda)  should  then  be  made 
on  the  side  opposite  to  it,  or,  better,  at  a  point  corresponding 
to  the  top  of  the  cochlea.  The  vvhole  organ  is  now  stuck  on 
a  needle  and  Immersed  in  a  warm — but  of  course,  not  hot — 
mixture  of  wax  and  oil,  so  as  to  fill  up^  at  least  in  part,  the 
canals  which  exist  in  the  organ ;  this  is  then  embedded  in  the 
ordinar}^  way,  marks  being  made  on  the  mass  for  the  purpose 
of  indicating  the  exact  position  of  the  preparation*     Sections 
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are  then  made  in  succession  across  the  axes  of  the  several 
canals,  and  are  stained  in  weak  carmine.  Such  sections,  being 
readily  obtained  in  a  perfect  state  in  the  foetus,  serve  as  a 
most  valuable  key  to  the  study  of  the  adult  organ. 

The  fully-developed  organ  is  best  studied  in  the  ear  of  a  small 
dog,  guineapig,  or  new-born  child.  From  the  fresh  jaw  of  the 
guineapig  the  whole  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone 
can  readily  be  removed,  and  placed  for  a  week  or  fortnight  in 
a  half  to  a  quarter  per  cent,  solution  of  chromic  acid,  to  which 
a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  previously  added, 
the  liquid  being  changed  once  or  twice  during  that  time.  The 
cochlea  is  then  removed,  and  after  remaining  in  spirit  for  a 
few  days,  is  filled  with  a  mixture  of  wax  and  oil  under  the 
air-pump.  Sections  are  prepared  as  before,  after  embedding. 
A  second  mode  should  also  be  employed,  which  is  as  follows : 
A  horizontal  section  is  made  through  the  organ  afler  removal 
from  the  spirit,  so  as  to  expose  all  the  turns  of  the  cochlear 
canal.  Both  halves  are  then  embedded  in  gelatin  solution,  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  glycerin  has  been  added,  as  mentioned  in 
Chapter  VI.  The  transparency  of  the  gelatin  enables  us  to  be 
sure  of  the  direction  of  our  sections.  These  are  placed  first  in 
warm  water,  to  remove  the  gelatin.  They  may  be  then  mounted 
in  gl3*cerin,  or  replaced  for  a  short  time  in  spirit,  stained  with 
carmine,  and  mounted  in  Dammar.  I  would,  however,  advise 
the  student  not  to  risk  the  manipulation  required  for  the  latter 
process,  but  to  mount  in  glycerin  at  once  after  tlie  warm  water ; 
for  the  section,  if  it  is  as  thin  as  it  should  be,  would  stand  a 
considerable  chance  of  injury. 

For  the  study  of  the  organ  of  Corti^  thin  vertical  parts  of 
sections  must  be  sought  for  in  which  the  lamina  spiralis  near 
that  organ  is  seen  to  be  cut  exactly  across :  this  is  more  par- 
ticularly the  case  when  the  situation  of  the  rods  of  the  arch  of 
Corti,  the  arrangement  of  the  cells  of  Deiter  and  the  ciliated 
cells,  and  the  distribution  of  the  nerves  of  the  memhrana  basi- 
laris^  are  under  examination.  To  show  the  elements  of  the 
memhrana  reticularis^  and  the  epithelium  of  Reissner^s  mem- 
brane, more  obliquely  cut  parts  of  the  section  are  to  be  chosen, 
or  even  portions  where  a  surface  view  of  these  structures  is 
obtainable. 

Organ  of  Taste. — For  the  study  of  the  organ  of  taste  the 
tongue  of  the  frog  or  rabbit  may  be  used.  In  the  former,  our 
attention  may  be  confined  to  the  papillse  fiing i formes^  the  most 
important  subject  of  observation  being  the  topographical  rela- 
tions of  their  cellular  covering.  The  perfectly  fresh  organ  is 
spread  out  with  pins  on  a  plate  of  cork,  care  being  taken  to 
avoid  unequal  stretching,  and  placed  in  very  dilute  chromic 
acid.  Vertical  sections  are  then  made  in  the  usual  way. 
Another  way  is  to  color  the  fresh  organ,  spread  out  on  cork  as 
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above,  in  clilonde  of  gold.  Half  an  honr-a  steeping;  in  lialf 
per  cent  aolntion  is  sufficnciil;  but  it  is  necessary,  before  ex- 
posiug  tlie  pmparation  in  water,  to  stream  it  tliorongbly  wUli 
the  same  liqnid,  in  order  to  avoid  the  subsequent  formation  of 
colored  deposit  on  tlie  surface.  As  soon  as  tlie  tongue  has 
asauined  the  proper  color,  it  ranst  be  liartlened  in  alcohol,  for 
the  preparation  of  sections  which  must  be  prepared  in  glycerin* 
In  vertical  sections  of  rungiform  papiilie  the  following  parts 
are  seen :  In  the  axis  of  the  papilla,  along  with  the  vessels,  a 
nerve  twig  is  observed,  consisting  of  inednllfl-ted  fibres,  which 
ascends  towards  the  summit  of  tlJe  papilla,  and  there  pencils  out 
into  nerve  fibres*  Each  of  these  is  seen  eventually  to  end  in  a 
non-inednllated  fibre.  Along  the  border  of  each  papilla  are 
seen  muscniar  fibres  whicli  divide  dendritically  as  they  ascend. 
The  covering  of  the  flattened  summit  consists  of  a  relatively 
thick  layer,  in  which  two  strata  can  be  *listinguished.  The  more 
superficial  of  those  is  thicker  and  paler,  and  is  finely  striated 
in  tlie  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  papitla.  In  thin  sec^ 
tious  it  can  be  recognized  that  tliis  material  consists  of  pale 
longitudinally  striated  cylinders.  The  deeper  and  thinner 
stratum  consists  of  a  ground-substance  deeply  stained  both  by 
gold  and  carmine,  in  which  several  layers  of  nucleus-like  struc- 
tures are  embedded.  It  can  be  made  out  in  very  thin  sections 
(and  also  in  teased  preparations)  that  the  cylindrical  nucleated 
cells  take  part  in  tlie  formation  of  both  layers,  the  outer  seg- 
ment of  each  coil  contributing  to  form  the  outer  stratum,  the 
other,  which  contains  the  luiclcus,  the  inner  stratum.  Tlie 
outer  segment  of  each  cell  is  pale  anrl  finely  streaked  longitu- 
dinally, while  the  inner  segment,  wliich  consists  of  granular 
protoplasm,  is  divided  towards  the  papilla  into  branched  pro- 
cesses, which  unite  with  each  other  and  with  tliose  of  neighbor* 
Ing  cells.  In  preparations  success  fully  stained  with  gold,  it 
can  further  be  made  out,  that  the  Jion-mednllated  fibres  re- 
solve themselves  into  a  network  of  extremely  fine  fibrils,  which 
spread  under  the  stratum  of  cells,  ^o  connection,  however, 
has  been  demonstrated  to  exist  between  this  network  and  the 
anastomosing  branched  processes  above  mentioned.  The  forms 
of  the  cylindrical  cells  should  be  also  studied  in  teased  prepara* 
tions.  Strips  of  fresh  mucous  membrane  arc  placed  in  the 
dark  for  from  twenty- four  to  forty-eight  hours,  in  one-tenth 
per  cent*  solution  of  perosmic  acid.  The  olyect  having  been 
steeped  in  water  one  or  two  days,  shreds  must  be  lorn  off  the 
free  surface  of  each  strip  of  membrane,  with  fine  sharp  needles. 
Each  of  these  shreds,  having  further  been  teased  cai'cfully  with 
needles,  must  then  be  mounted  in  a  drop  of  acetate  of  potash* 
Another  method  consists  in  macerating  similar  strips  in  iodized 
£erum,  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  or  very  dilute  solution 
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of  chromic  acid  (one-twentieth  per  cent.).     The  teased  prepara- 
tions must  be  mounted  in  glycerin. 

At  the  edge  which  unites  the  dorsal  and  lateral  surfaces  of 
the  tongue  of  the  rabbit,  a  round  or  oval  depression  is  seen, 
on  the  surface  of  which  an  arrangement  of  furrows  with  inter- 
mediate ridges  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  If  a  vertical  sec- 
tion is  made  of  this  part,  in  a  tongue  hardened  in  one-tenth  per 
cent,  chromic  acid,  in  such  a  direction  that  the  plane  of  section 
grosses  the  ridges,  a  meshwork  of  trabeculae  of  striped  muscular 
fibres,  in  the  spaces  of  which  the  numerous  mucous  glands  are 
embedded,  can  be  recognized.  The  short  ducts  of  these  glands 
rise  for  the  most  part  vertically,  but  occasionallj^  obliquely  to 
the  surface  ;  always  opening  into  the  splits  between  the  ridges. 
So  much  of  the  mucosa  as  lies  underneath  the  furrows  and 
ridges,  contains  a  great  number  of  non-medullated  nerve-flbres. 
Each  ridge  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  epithelium  which  becomes 
thicker  upwards,  i.  e.,  towards  the  ar^te ;  andon  either  aspect 
of  each  ridge,  certain  bodies  are  seen,  embedded  in  the  surface 
by  which  it  looks  towards  its  neighbor :  to  these  the  term  taste 
goblets  (Oeschmacksbecher)  has  been  applied.  They  are,  as 
the  term  indicates,  bell  or  cup-shaped  structures,  which  are 
limited  by  a  special  layer  of  flattened  epithelium  cells,  which  in 
profile  look  spindle-shaped.  Into  the  space  inclosed  within 
this  laj'er,  there  projects  from  the  mucosa  a  bunch  of  oblong 
spindle-shaped  cells,  which  towards  their  bases  appear  to  be 
divided.  Each  contains  an  oblong  nucleus.  The  forms  of  the 
elements  just  described,  and  of  those  which  constitute  the  outer 
wall  or  investment  of  each  goblet,  should  be  studied  iu  teased 
preparations.  The  circumvallate  papillfe  of  the  human  tongue 
and  of  other  mammalia  exhibit  similar  structures. 

Organ  of  Smell. — Teased  preparations  can  be  obtained 
by  macerating  the  olfactorj'  mucous  membrane  of  the  frog 
or  of  mammalia  in  one-twentieth  per  cent,  chromic  acid,  in 
Miiller's  liquid,  or  iodized  serum,  or  perosmic  acid.  The  whole 
of  the  head  of  the  frog,  after  removing  the  lower  jaw,  and 
o|)ening  the  nares,  is  placed  in  the  liquid.  In  mammalia,  the 
nares  can  be  opened  in  the  middle  line,  after  which  portions  of 
the  olfactory  tract  can  be  removed.  For  the  preparation  of 
sections,  the  parts  must  be  kept  in  one-fifth  per  cent,  solution 
of  chromic  acid,  which  must  be  renewed  as  often  as  necessary 
till  the  bone  becomes  soft.  In  teased  preparations  it  is  seen 
that  there  is  no  marked  distinction  between  the  ordinary  coni- 
cal epithelial  cells  and  the  special  spindle-shaped  cells,  recog- 
nized as  olfactory  epithelium :  for  they  are  connected  together 
by  a  continuous  series  of  transitional  forms.  The  most  char- 
acteristic form  of  the  olfactory  cells  is  drawn  out  at  both  ends, 
viz.,  toward^  the  mucosa  into  an  extremely  slender  filament, 
which  exhibits  granular  swellings  ;  and  towards  the  surface 
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into  a  somcwliat  stouter  fibre*  which  is  streaked  longitudinally, 
like  the  ordinary  epithelial  element,  and  like  it,  bears  at  Its 
extremity  a  buiich  of  cilia ;  but,  as  has  been  already  said,  exam- 
ples are  met  with,  in  which  the  special  peculianties  are  wanting. 
In  tbc  frog,  the  processes  of  the  epithelial  elements  appear 
to  penetrate  the  mucosa,  so  as  to  form  a  network  of  fine  trabe^ 
culae.  The  finest  branches  of  the  olfactory  nerve  are  seen  to 
tend  towards  tins  network,  but  have  not  been  traced  into  actual 
continuity  with  the  extremities  of  the  so-called  olfactory  cells. 
The  mucosa  and  its  glands  must  be  studied  in  sections* 
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In  treating  of  the  methods  which  are  commonly  employed 
in  the  study  of  general  embryology,  w^e  shall  follow  the  same 
plan  as  in  special  histology ;  noticing  only  those  points  which 
arc  of  importance  to  the  beginner. 

As  is  well  known,  three  parts  are  distingnlsbed  in  every 
mature  egg:  the  vitelline  membrane,  the  yolk  or  vitcllus,  and 
the  germ.  The  last-mentioned  is  the  essential  part,  and  as* 
similatos  itself  to  the  general  idea  of  the  cell,  viz.,  an  organism 
composed  of  protojdasm,  which  possesses  the  capability,  under 
certain  conditions,  of  i>erformiug  a  mas  bo  id  movements.  In 
the  protoplasm  of  the  germ  the  germinal  vesicle,  a  body 
analogous  to  the  nucleus  of  other  cells,  is  embedded ;  and 
within  this  lies  the  germinal  spot,  the  analogue  of  the  nucleo- 
lus. According  as  the  two  elements  of  the  egg,  which  are 
inclosed  by  the  vitelline  membrane,  viz,,  germ  and  yolk,  exist 
separately  from  one  another,  or  form  a  single  body,  eggs  are 
subdivided  into  tsvo  large  groups,  viz,,  raeroblastic  eggs,  in 
which  the  germ  is  separate  from  the  yolk — such  as  those  of 
the  bony  fishes^  scaly  reptiles,  and  birds  ;  and  holoblastic  eggs, 
in  which  the  germ  itself  contains  the  elements  of  the  yolk^ — 
those  of  the  cartilaginous  fishes,  amphibia,  and  mammals. 

In  eggs  of  the  first  group,  tlie  germ  lies  upon  the  yolk  in 
tlie  form  of  a  disk;  for  which  reason  it  receives  the  name  of 
blastoderm  :  formerly  it  used  also  to  be  termed  (after  Reichert) 
'^formative  yolk,"  while  the  yolk  itself  was  called  "^^ nutritive 
yolk,'*  The  first  process  that  claims  the  attention  of  the 
embryologist  is  cleavage.  The  fertilization  of  the  egg  sets 
this  process  going.  It  is  called  cleavage  because  the  germ 
divides  into  two  cleavage  masscsjeach  of  these  again  into  two, 
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and  to  OB,  ontfl  the  vbole  genn  is  divided  into  a  aimber  of 
globules,  eadi  of  which  consists  of  protoplasm  indosiiig  a 
Tesicolar  nodeos.  and.  like  the  entire  gernu  is  endowed  with 
the  capabilltj  of  performing  amceboid  moTements.  These 
deaTage  glolNiles  are  called  "^embnro  cells.**  Onlr  the  germ 
or  btastoderm  takes  part  in  the  cletrage,  since  this  alone  is 
cadowed  with  anneboid  morement.  Conseqoentlj  in  mero- 
hlastic  eggs  the  ckarage  is  said  to  be  partial.  In  the  holo- 
blastic*  OB  the  other  hand*  the  whole  egg  divides,  for  the  whole 
is  germ :  it  is«  therefore,  said  to  exhibit  total  clearage. 

Study  of  the  Pioccaa  of  Cleavage  in  the  Ova  of 
Fiah  and  Amphibia. — ^The  cleavage  process  should  be 
studied,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  entire  ovnm  :  the  knowledge 
thus  gained  being  completed  bv  sections  of  the  germ  at  the 
deavage  time.  Of  merobUstic  tg^„  those  of  the  trout  are 
best  suited  for  thb  stodv.  Several  snch  eggs  are  examined 
vnder  the  micrDscope  in  a  watch-glass,  in  the  water  in  which 
ther  have  lain  since  undergoing  fertilization,  strong  trans- 
mitted light  and  a  weak  magnifving  power  (M-lOOi  being 
emplojed  (sfc  figs^  159-1  ^3  >.  At  the  tenth  hoor  after  fertiliza- 
tion, the  blastoderm  appears.  Ivxng  apon  the  yolk  like  a  lid 
over  a  sancer-shaped  depression :  the  toUu  which  forms  the 
bottom  of  this  cavity,  contains  doselj  packed  oil  globnlea, 
which  have  become  aggregated  at  this  pole  of  the  jolk  since 
the  time  of  fertilization.  In  the  blastoderm  anneboid  move- 
ments are  oteervable  Abool  the  twdfth  hour,  the  first  cleav- 
age line  appears.  A  boat  the  t  wen  tv-se vent  b.  almost  all  the 
eggs  show  two  cleavage  lices  crossing  each  other.  Between 
this  time  and  the  end  of  tLe  second  lUv.  eight  segments  maj 
be  distinguished :  so  that  four  cleavage  lines  are  now  seen  on 
the  surflKe  of  the  blastoderm.  At  the  end  of  the  seventh 
daj  the  procesa  of  cleavage  has  progressed  so  far  that  the 
snrface  of  the  blastoderm  appears  ^eset  with  a  nom'ier  of 
bosses,  irke  a  mulberrv.  Th^^r  cleavage  process  is  (ar  more 
easily  stsdied  in  the  Loioblastic  eggs  of  amphibia.  If  eggs  of 
the  frog  or  toad.  fresLly  spawned,  are  placed  under  the  micro- 
aeope.  in  a  small  cell,  wL'ich  may  be  conveniently  prepare*!  upon 
a  slide  by  means  of  pc:t%-.  it  is  seen  /^especially  in  the  case  of 
the  latter,  where  they  are  placed  one  lehind  t^  ochrcr  in  rows 
in  geiatino3s  strings,  that  only  a  very  few  are  spherical: 
generally  one  part  of  tcte  surface  is  fiatteaed:  9o  tLat  it 
freqoefitly  kapfjcns  that,  in  a  looz  row  of  eggs.  al:emating 
conical  ones  are  me^  w::i.  About  the  sixth  or  s«ven;Ji  boor 
after  spawning,  i;  can  be  seita  by  transmit tfrl  IIgI"*t  that  m^st 
of  the  eggs  have  becoai<t  rvcud.  As  this  perio»1  of  tiise  ap- 
proacbes.'the  an^otbo:  i  moveae:^:  of  tie  germ  becomes  more 
distinctly  visible.  pr£*cn:;r.g  the  arfpearaace  of  an  osciliati-ia 
at  aomktpouki  or  other  within  ti«e  r'nt'liue  membra£.e.     This 
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a|>peftrance  gradually  increases,  mi  til  a  Blight  indentation  lik^ 
a  no  tell  is  seen  at  eome  pait  of  the  margin  by  transmitted 
ligkt.  This  first  notch  fills  up,  but  soon  a  similar  notch  occurs 
ill  another  spot,  which  is  permanent.  By  strong  reflected  light, 
ir  the  egg  lies  in  such  a  position  that  the  white  pole  is  directed 
downwards,  a  crater-like  dimple  may  be  seen  on  the  surfiace- 
This  dimple  extends  itself  over  the  margin  of  the  hemisphere, 
diminishiug  at  the  same  time  gradually  in  depth<  It  is  called 
the  plaited  band  (Faiienkranz)^  because  a  number  of  smaller 
creases  proceed  from  it  at  right  angles*  This  appearance  owes 
its  name  to  the  erroneous  impression  that  it  is  due  to  a  folding 
of  the  vitelline  membrane,  bnt  in  reality  it  merely  depends  on 
the  amoeboid  movement  of  the  germ,  fn  fact,  it  is  possible, 
by  close  observation,  to  convince  one's  self  that  the  furrows 
of  the  plaited  l>and  are  subject  to  active  changes,  for  succes- 
sive groups  of  them  disappear,  again  crop  up,  become  more 
extensive  and  deeper,  and  then  again  retire.  After  a  longer 
or  shorter  time — commoul}^  one  hour  from  the  appearance  of 
the  first  dimple — one  of  the  folds  of  the  plaited  circle  becomes 
deeper,  and  spreads  itself  more  and  more  towards  the  periphery 
of  the  hemisphere,  whilst  the  others  gradually  disappear. 
Eventnally  a  deep  cruciform  furrow  is  apparent  in  the  hemi- 
sphere we  have  hitherto  had  under  observation,  and  which,  as 
previously  stated,  is  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  white  pole. 
We  will  call  this  the  upper  hemisphere.  At  this  time,  only 
a  single  shallow  furrow  is  seen  in  the  lower  hemisphere. 
Snbseqnently  the  furrowing  proceeds  somewhat  more  rapidly ; 
for  the  third,  or  equatorial  furrow,  occurs  half  an  hour  after; 
olher  furrows  then  appear  at  right  angles  to  the  three  first 
formed,  generally  iu  the  same  succession  in  which  the  principal 
furrows  have  originated;  from  these  secondary  furrows  of  the 
first  order  proceed  others  of  the  second^  and  from  these,  others 
of  the  third,  and  so  on.  The  upper  hemisphere  divides  much 
more  quickly  than  the  lower. 

The  ova  of  the  tront  are  prepared  as  follows ;  The  egg  is 
placed  upon  an  olyect-glass  between  the  points  of  a  broad  pair 
of  forceps,  so  that  the  blastoderm  is  uppermost;  the  forceps 
are  held  with  their  blades  at  a  fixed  distance  from  each  other, 
while  the  ^gg  is  pierced  near  its  equator  with  a  lance-shaped 
knife.  On  rapidly  withdrawing  the  knife  it  generally  happens 
that  the  blastoderm  in  tofo,  with  a  large  ]>art  of  the  tenacious 
semi-fluid  yolk,  spirts  out  The  olyect  must  now  be  surrounded 
with  a  ring  of  putty  and  covered.  The  attention  of  the  ob- 
server should  be  directed  to  the  appearance  of  the  elements, 
their  ama^boid  movement,  and  to  the  various  forms  of  cleavage. 
The  preparation  of  the  ova  of  Batrachia  is  far  simpler.  The 
egg  is  placed  upon  an  object*glass,  and  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  gelatinous  investment  is  removed  with  the  aid  of  forceps 
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and  scissors.  The  vitelline  membrane  is  ruptured  by  means  of 
needles,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  escaping  contents  is  spread 
out  in  a  very  thin  layer.  If  the  egg  is  not  more  than  three 
days  old,  it  can  be  investigated  under  low  powers  (Hartnack's 
6  or  7)  without  a  cover-glass.  The  yolk  disks  should  be  espe- 
cially observed,  and  the  active  movements  of  the  pigment 
granules  with  which  the  embryo  cells  are  filled.  Attention 
should  be  further  directed  to  the  hyaline  prominences  which 
the  latter  send  out  and  retract,  particularly  after  the  addition 
of  a  very  small  drop  of  distilled  water. 

The  Cleavage  Cavity.— The  second  important  point,  to 
which  the  embryologist  should  direct  his  attention,  is  the 
cleavage  cavity.  In  the  trout,  this  comes  into  existence  towards 
the  end  of  the  cleavage  process.  The  blastoderm  appears  to 
be  separated  from  the  3'olk  of  the  saucer-shaped  depression  by 
a  cavity  which  gradusdly  increases  in  width  and  depth.  The 
blastoderm  is  not,  however,  entirely  detached  from  the  yolk, 
but  remains  connected  with  it  here  and  there  by  chains  of  cells. 
These  chains  of  cells — "  sub-germinal  processes" — may  be  com- 
pared to  columns  by  means  of  which  the  blastoderm  rests 
upon  the  yolk  (see  fig.  167).  The  cells  of  the  sub-germinal 
processes,  like  those  of  the  deeper  layer  of  the  blastoderm,  are 
larger  and  more  coarsely  granular  than  those  of  the  more 
superficial  layers.  By  degrees  the  cells  of  the  sub-germinal 
processes  become  separated  from  the  blastoderm,  and  lie  upon 
the  floor  of  the  cleavage  cavity.  The  elements  which  are  found 
in  this  position  are  characterized  by  their  greater  size,  and  by 
their  distinctly'  granular  appearance ;  they  are  products  of  the 
blastoderm,  which  are  either  left  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  cavity 
when  it  is  formed  by  the  raising  of  the  blastoderm  from  the 
yolk,  or  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  as  it  increases  in  size. 

For  the  study  of  the  formation  of  the  cavity,  that  is,  of  the 
elements  which  are  to  be  found  on  its  floor  (the  destination  of 
which  we  shall  again  have  occasion  to  mention)  and  of  the 
simultaneous  expansion  of  the  blastoderm  over  the  cavity, 
sections  are  alone  available.  Eggs  of  the  requisite  stage  (10- 
14  days)  are  placed  in  a  very  dilute  (one-tenth  per  cent.)  solu- 
tion of  chromic  acid,  the  liquid  being  frequently  changed. 
After  a  few  days  the  eggs  will  have  become  almost  black  and 
quite  friable.  An  egg  is  now  pierced  with  a  lance-shaped  needle, 
and  the  vitelline  membrane  carefully  torn  open  at  one  place 
by  means  of  sharp  forceps,  the  rent  being  extended  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction  until  it  describes  a  complete  circle ;  the  mem- 
brane is  then  removed  from  the  upper  hemisphere,  which  con- 
tains the  blastoderm.  Thereupon  the  blastoderm,  together 
with  the  whole  of  the  yolk  of  the  saucer-shaped  depression,  is 
separated  by  a  sharp  scalpel  and  placed  in  dilute  alcohol,  where 
it  may  remain  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is,  however,  ready 
11 
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for  further  treatment  in  o«e  or  two  hours.    It  may  be  stained 

by  Bleeping  it  for  twenty-four  hours  in  very  dilute  carmine 
(see  Cbapter  YII.)*  ^^f^  ^^  is  then  washed  in  weakly  acidulated 
water-  The  object  is  now  placed  in  absolute  alcohol  for  from 
half  an  hour  to  an  houn  After  this,  it  is  embedded  in  the 
following  manners  A  layer  of  the  mass  used  for  embedding 
(wax  and  oil)  is  poured  upon  a  fiat  piece  of  glass,  wood,  or  cork, 
or  into  a  little  box^  and  is  allowed  to  harden  ;  the  object,  after 
its  surface  has  been  earefull)^  dried,  is  placed  in  the  desired 
position  upon  this  mass,  and  a  further  layer  is  poured  around 
and  over  it,  which  must  be  warm,  but  uot  too  hot.  When  the 
mass  is  thoroughly  solidified,  sections  are  made  as  follows; 
Tbe  razor  is  moistened,  b}^  means  of  a  small  brush,  with  oil  of 
cloves  or  with  turpentine,  and  a  section  made,  whicli  is  floated 
olT  from  the  razor  to  an  object-glass  with  oil  of  eloves.  When 
the  section  is  thoroughly  transparent,  a  process  which  occupies 
a  few  seconds,  or  at  most  minutes,  if  the  ol  ject  has  been  long 
enough  in  absolute  alcohol  before  embedding,  the  excess  of  oil 
of  cloves  is  to  be  carefully  soaked  up  with  strips  of  filter-paper. 
A  window  is  cut  out  of  fine  tissue  paper,  and  applied  to  the 
preparation  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  protection  from  the 
pressure  of  the  cover-glass*  A  drop  of  Dammar  varnish  is 
allowed  to  fall  upon  the  preparation  thus  inclosed  by  the  paper, 
and  the  whole  is  covered.  The  eggs  having  been  placed  in 
f>ne-tenth  per  cent,  solution  of  chromic  acid  until  the  gelatinous 
investment  is  entirely  dissolved,  tliey  are  transferred  to  common 
alcohol  for  two  or  three  days  and  then  preserved  in  glycerin, 
The_v  may  be  used  even  after  an  interval  of  months. 

For  the  study  of  the  cleavage-cavity  of  Batrachia,  sections 
should  be  made  of  the  Qggs  of  Bufo,  beginning  with  the  stage 
at  which  the  first  furrows  are  already  formed*  The  egg  is 
taken,  by  means  of  a  spoon,  out  of  the  glycerin,  dried  with 
filter-paper,  and  embedded  according  to  the  method  above 
described.  The  ra^or  in  this  case  is  to  be  moistened  witli 
absolute  alcohol,  and  tlie  sections  floated  on  to  the  object- 
glass,  with  the  same  liquid.  The  alcohol  is  removed  by  filter- 
pai>er,  and  the  section  moistened  with  a  drop  of  oil  of  cloves, 
after  which  the  process  is  the  same  as  above.  Batrachian 
eggs  require  great  care  and  attention,  both  in  making  and 
haudling  the  sections;  first,  because  the  ovum  is  less  easily 
fixed  than  is  the  case  with  the  disk-like  germ  of  the  trout  or 
chick,  an<1,  further,  because  it  is  extremely  friable,  so  that 
sometimes,  out  often  sections,  only  one  will  be  brought  entire 
under  the  eover-glass*  The  first  indication  of  a  cavity  may 
be  traced  shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  two  furrows. 
In  sections  made  at  this  stage,  it  is  seen  that  the  upper  two 
quarters  of  the  germ,  that  is  to  say,  those  furthest  removed 
from  the  white  pole,  and  which  are  always  smaller  than  the 
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two  lower,  are  rounded  off  at  their  inner  angles,  t.  e.,  those 
turned  towards  the  centre  of  the  germ,  as  if  they  had  retracted 
fVom  it ;  the  lower  two,  also,  are  somewhat  rounded  at  their 
inner  angles,  but  not  so  markedly  as  those  above:  by  this 
means  a  small  cavity  is  formed,  which  lies  just  in  the  place 
where  the  four  segments  meet.  In  sections  of  progressively 
later  stages,  it  will  1^  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
upper  segments  have  undergone  cleavage  much  more  rapidly 
— in  other  words,  that  their  elements  are  considerably  smaller ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  cavity  becomes  enlarged  at  the  expense 
of  the  upper  half  of  the  germ.  In  a  still  later  stage  of  cleavage, 
forms  will  be  met  with  in  which  the  cavity  takes  up  tlie  greater 
part  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  upper  segments.  The  cavity 
is  spanned  by  a  thin  dome,  consisting  of  only  two  or  three 
layers  of  small  elements ;  whilst  its  floor  is  flat  and  lined  by 
larger  elements  belonging  to  the  lower  segments.  Under- 
neath these  elements,  which  still  contain  pigment,  elements 
occur  which  become  larger  as  the  white  pole  is  approached. 
At  this  time  it  may  be  observed,  that  these  large  elements — 
which  may  be  termed  ^^  formative  elements" — spread  upwards 
from  the  floor  of  the  cavity  over  the  under  surface  of  the  dome, 
until  at  last  a  stage  is  reached  at  which  the  whole  of  that  sur- 
face is  covered  with  them.  In  the  middle  part  of  the  dome 
these  formative  elements  are  disposed  in  a  single  layer;  on 
the  parts  which  are  in  closer  proximity  to  the  floor  of  the 
cavity,  the  number  of  lajers  is  greater.  The  dome  consists, 
therefore,  at  this  stage,  in  the  first  place,  of  two  or,  at  most, 
three  layers  of  small  elements  which  originally  belonged  to  it 
(and  which  are  also  continuous  with  the  cortex  of  the  rest  of 
the  germ)  ;  and  secondly,  below  these,  in  its  centml  part,  of  a 
layer  of  larger  elements,  which  before  formed  part  of  the  floor 
of  the  cavity. 

Simultaneously  with  the  changes  just  mentioned,  another 
important  change  occurs  at  the  white  pole,  as  may  Ije  ascer- 
tained by  the  study  of  sections  at  different  stages.  This  pole 
has  been  getting  gradually  smaller,  and  now  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  sharply  bounded  white  patch  of  the  size  of  a 
pin's  head — the  so-called  3'olk-plug  {DoUerpfropf),  A  fissure 
occurs,  which  constantly  extends  further  and  further  upwards, 
increasing  at  the  same  time  in  width,  until  it  gradually  ex- 
pands to  a  cavity,  which  is  eventually  only  separated  from  the 
cleavage-cavity  by  a  single  layer  of  the  larger  elements.  As 
this  cavity  (called  the  visceral  cavity,  Rusconi^s  cavity, 
Leiheahohle)  increases,  the  cleavage-cavity  diminishes.  In 
consequence  of  these  changes,  the  position  of  the  egg  is 
altered  ;  that  which  before  Was  the  upper  half  now  befoming 
the  lower.  (As  regards  the  formation  of  the  cleavage  and 
visceral-cavities,  compare  figs.  169-173.) 
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Formation  of  the  Ijamellge  of  the  Blastoderm*-— 
From  a  comparative  stnrly  of  sectionB  of  the  Qgg  of  tbe  trout 
at  successive  stages,  from  that  at  which  the  blastoderm  begins 
to  ftjrm  a  cover  over  the  saucer-shaped  dcpresgion,  consisting 
of  a  midfUe  thinner,  and  a  peripheral  thicker  part  (marginal 
swelling — BandwuiJii)^  to  that  at  which  it  has  already  grown 
ronnd  ii  quarter  of  the  jolk  and  exhibits  the  first  trace  of  the 
formation  of  an  embjro,  the  following  facts  may  be  made  out; 
The  targe  elements  found  on  the  floor  of  tiie  cavity  graduall3'' 
tend  towards  the  perli^hery  of  the  blastoderm,  where  tUej  form 
the  peripheral  thickening,  or  roarginal  swelling  already  men- 
tioned (set  fig-  lf>8).  As  this  occurs  the  central  part  of  the 
blastoderm  by  degrees  becoines  so  lliin,  that  it  consists  at 
length  of  only  two  layers  of  cells,  an  npper  lameHa  of  flattened 
elements,  and  a  lower  containing  loosely  arranged  splierical 
elements  (in  single  or,  here  and  there,  in  double  aeries). 
These  two  layers  are  continnons  with  tlic  marginal  swelling, 
the  upper  layer  of  whiclj  also  consists  of  flattened  elements, 
the  lower  of  one  or  two  strata  of  more  or  less  cylindrical  cells. 
In  the  marginal  swelling  two  other  strata  exist  underneath 
these  layers,  each  of  which  consists  of  large  spherical  elements, 
and  is  at  least  two  cells  deep.  We  have  therefore  in  the  mar- 
ginal swelling,  by  the  thickening  of  which  the  rudiment  of  the 
embyro  is  formed,  four  layers,  the  upper  or  corneal  layer 
(lIornblaH) ;  a  second,  or,  as  it  may  be  termed,  nervous 
stratum,  because  out  of  it  is  formed  the  central  nervous  sys* 
tern  ;  a  third  or  motor-germinative  ;  and  a  fourth,  or  epithelial 
glnndulnr  layer  (DarmdrmenblaU)*  Of  these  four  layers  the 
two  lower  must  be  attributed  to  the  formative  elements  which 
come  from  the  floor  of  the  cavity. 

To  the  conditions  just  described  those  found  in  the  batra- 
cliian  egg  are  analogous.  The  mode  in  which,  during  the 
formation  of  the  cleavage-cavity,  formative  elements  spread 
from  its  floor  over  the  under  surface  of  the  dome,  adding  a 
third  stmtum  to  the  two  of  which  it  already  consists,  has  been 
already  descrihed.  This  third  layer  then  splits  into  two, 
whilst  the  visceral  cavity  is  growing  upivards  into  the  dome. 
At  ft  point  which  corresponds  to  the  ceritral  part  of  the  cavity 
the  cortex  becomes  thicker ;  this  thickening,  which  is  formed 
at  the  cost  of  the  second  iRyer^  is  tbe  rudiment  of  the  central 
nervous  system  of  the  embyro.  We  find  the  same  four  layers 
in  the  egg  of  Batrachia — the  corneal,  the  nervous,  the  motor- 
germinative,  and  the  epithelial  glandular  {DarmdruaenblaU)  i 
the  last  two  of  which,  as  in  the  ovum  of  the  troutj  are  derived 
from  the  formative  elements  of  the  floor  of  the  eleavage-cavtty 
(see  fi^.  173). 

Cleavage  Cavity  of  the  Chick.— For  the  study  of  the 
cleavage  process  and  formation  of  the  cleavage-cavity,  in  the 
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blastoderm  of  the  chick,  it  is  necessary  to  intercept  the  eggs 
in  their  passage  through  the  Fallopian  tube ;  for  in  eggs  which 
are  already  laid,  these  processes  have  been  gone  through. 
The  investigation  of  these  phenomena  is  expensive,  and  de- 
pends somewhat  on  chance.  Hens  known  to  be  in  the  habit 
of  laying  eggs  in  spring  and  summer  must  be  sacriGced. 
Eggs  may  be  examined  in  which  the  shell  is  either  absent  or 
consists  of  a  very  thin  parchment-like  structure,  or  is  in  pro- 
cess of  calcification.  They  are  placed  for  a  few  days  in  a  deep 
capsule  containing  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash,  and  are  hence  removed  to  a  one-sixth  per  cent,  chro- 
mic acid  solution  for  one  or  two  days.  After  this  time  the 
part  of  the  yolk  which  has  the  blastoderm  resting  on  it,  is  cut 
off  with  a  razor  and  laid  in  common  alcohol,  in  which  with  due 
precaution  the  vitelline  membrane  can  be  readily  stripped  off 
from  the  blastoderm.  The  subsequent  processes  are  the  same 
as  with  the  blastoderm  of  the  trout. 

If  eggs  in  the  different  stages  of  their  passage  through  the 
Fallopian  tube  have  been  obtained,  it  is  easy  to  make  out  in 
prepared  sections,  that,  during  the  formation  of  the  cleavage- 
cavity,  the  large  coarsely  granular  elements  (filled  with  the 
coarse  granules  of  the  yolk)  which  compose  the  deeper  layers 
of  the  blastoderm,  remain  lying  in  large  numbers  upon  the 
floor  of  the  cleavage-cavity;  that  these  are  most  numerous 
towards  the  area  opaca^  that  is,  where  the  peripheral  part  of 
the  blastoderm  lies  upon  the  white  yolk  (yolk-rim,  Keimwall) 
and  that  they  here  become  continuous  with  tlie  large  coarsely 
granular  elements  of  the  deeper  layers  of  the  blastoderm. 
These  elements  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  cavity  and  derived 
from  the  blastoderm  during  the  formation  of  the  cavity,  corre- 
spond to  the  formative  elements  on  the  floor  of  the  cleavage- 
cavity  of  the  trout's  egg^  and  those  elements  which,  in  the 
batrachian  egg,  stretch  up  from  the  floor  of  the  cavity  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  dome  (see  fig.  175). 

LamellsB  of  the  Blastoderm  of  the  Chiok.— The  study 
of  the  layers  of  the  embryo  of  the  chick  must  be  commenced 
with  fresh  laid  eggs.«  The  egg  is  held  with  its  long  axis  hori- 
zontal ;  the  shell  is  cracked  at  its  upper  pole ;  the  bits  of  shell 
in  this  place  are  removed  with  a  forceps,  and  the  outer  mem- 
brane torn  off  the  exposed  part ;  the  shell  is  then  broken  in 
two,  and  the  contents  are  let  out  into  a  flat  capsule.  With 
the  aid  of  scissors  and  forceps,  the  egg  (using  the  word  in  its 
more  restricted  sense)  is  freed  from  the  investing  albumen, 
which  is  carefully  poured  off.  After  having,  by  means  of  a 
lens,  acquired  a  general  notion  of  the  grosser  anatomical  re- 
lations as  they  present  themselves  on  a  surface  view  (such  as 
the  Area  pellucida,  A,  opaca^  Pander's  "  nucleus  of  the  wliite 
yolk,"  etc.),  we  pour  into  the  capsule  in  which  the  egg  lies  a 
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small  quantity  of  one  per  cent,  solution  of  bicUromate  of  pot- 
aeb^  wUicli,  iviter  one  oi'  two  dajs,  is  replaced  by  from  onc-Hixth 
to  one-tenth  [>er  cent*  chromic  acid  solution.  In  two  or  three 
days  more,  tl»c  Begment  of  yolk  which  bears  the  blastoderm  is 
cut  off  anil  transferred  to  spirit ;  the  vitelline  membrane  is 
then  carefnlly  removed*  Afterwards  the  object,  wliich  may  or 
may  not  he  stained,  i$  treated  with  absolute  alcohol,  embedded, 
and  eu] ployed  for  sections  in  the  manner  above  described. 
This  method  may  be  emplo}"e<l  during  the  first  twenty-four 
hours  of  incubation.  At  a  laler  period,  or  at  all  events  after 
thirty -six  hours,  the  ^gg  must  be  treated  in  thi*  following 
manner: — 

After  the  yolk  is  freed  from  albumen,  the  vitelline  mem- 
brane is  snipped  with  scissors  at  a  point  in  its  periphery  as 
far  removed  from  the  blastoderm  as  possible  j  part  of  the  yolk 
flows  out  through  the  opening,  while  the  blastoderm  adhering 
to  the  vitelline  membrane  remains  in  position.  The  vitelline 
membrane  is  then  cut  around  the  bias  tod  enn^  the  circular 
piece  not  only  including  the  bhistodenn,  but  tlic  vi  id  line  mem* 
brane  over  it,  together  with  a  portion  of  yolk  under  it.  This 
is  placed  in  a  small  flat  watch-glass,  whicli  is  held  hy  forceps^ 
and  ifl  brought  into  a  glass  capsule  containing  a  ve:TY  weak 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potaab.  After  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes,  the  edge  of  the  vitelline  membrane  is  seized  by  for- 
ceps, and  gently  swayed  to  and  fro  in  the  liquid  till  tliat  mem- 
brane is  loosened  and  removed.  The  blastoderm,  with  the 
yolk  adhering  to  its  a$^ea  peliucida^  is  thus  completely  iso- 
lated. 

In  the  superficial  portion  of  tlie  germ  disks  thus  isolated^ 
especially  those  of  the  early  part  of  tlie  second  day  of  incuba- 
tion (provided  that  they  aixj  normally  developed  as  is  usually 
the  case  in  spring  and  summer),  the  primitive  streak,  the  rudi- 
ments of  tire  central  nervous  system,  of  the  chorda  dorsalis,  of 
the  protovcrtcbne,  of  tlie  heart  and  great  vessels,  of  the  eyes, 
of  the  auditory  vesicles,  and  of  the  olfactory  pits,  may  be  ob- 
served. For  this  purpose,  the  blastoderm  is  floated  from  the 
watch-glass  on  to  an  object-glass,  and  ^samincd  with  a  low 
power.  For  studying  the  first  vessels  it  is  necessary  to  use 
higher  powers.  The  object,  in  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash, 
ov  in  ft  mixture  of  this  and  glycerin,  should  be  surrounded  by 
a  ring  of  zinc  foil,  wax  mass,  putty,  or  sealing  wax,  and 
covered.  The  whole  germ  disk  of  the  second  day  of  incuba- 
tion, which  is  very  snitable  for  the  demonstration  supeHicially 
of  the  rudiments  of  the  organs  just  Jjaniedj  may  be  preserved 
^fora  considerable  time,  if  the  wall  of  sealing-wax  surrounding 
the  blastoderm  is  high  enough*  The  mixture  consists  of  one 
part  of  one-sixth  per  cent*  cUroraic  acid,  two  parts  of  one-half 
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per  cent,  bichromate  of  potash,  and  one  part  glycerin.     The 
cover-glass  is  fixed  by  means  of  sealing-wax. 

Sections  through  the  unincubated  germ-disk  show  that  it 
consists  of  two  layers,  besides  the  formative  elements  which 
are  to  be  found  on  the  floor  of  the  cleavage-cavity,  and  at  the 
yolk-rim.  (See  fig.  176.)  Sections  made  during  the  first  half 
of  the  first  day  teach  that  these  formative  elements  find  their 
way  from  the  yolk-rim  in  between  the  two  layers  of  the  germ, 
so  as  to  form,  first  (seventeenth  hour),  the  central  part  of  the 
middle  la3^er  of  the  area  pellucida^  and  afterwards  (at  the 
twenty- third  or  twentj'-fourth  hour),  the  remaining  portion  of 
that  layer.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  first  day,  the  germ-disk, 
which  before  consisted  of  two  layers,  consists  in  the  area  pellu- 
cida  of  three — upper,  lower,  and  middle — the  last  originating 
from  the  formative  elements  which  had  previously  rested  on 
the  floor  of  the  cleavage-cavity.' 

As  the  central  nervous  system  is  developed  from  the  central 
portion  of  the  upper  layer,  the  remainder  of  this  layer  giving 
rise  to  the  epithelium  of  the  skin  and  of  the  cutaneous  glands, 
it  follows  tiiatthe  upper  la3'er  in  the  chick  represents  the  upper 
and  nervous  layers  in  fish  and  Batrachia ;  it  is  therefore  simply 
called  corneal  layer:  the  middle  layer  in  the  chick  corresponds 
to  the  third  in  the  trout  and  in  Batrachia,  and  is  therefore 
termed  motor-germinative  ;  the  lowest  layer  in  the  chick  cor- 
responds to  the  fourth  in  the  germ  of  trout  and  Batrachia,  and 
is  termed  the  epitlielial  glandular  layer. 

When  the  central  part  of  the  middle  germinal  layer  is  formed 
(seventeenth  hour),  the  upper  one  is  seen  to  be  thickened  at  its 
middle  portion  ;  it  consists  of  cylindrical  cells.  At  the  same 
time,  this  middle  portion  of  the  upper  layer  is  more  or  less 
fused  with  the  just  deposited  central  part  of  the  middle  layer. 
This  condition  shows  on  a  surface  view  the  primitive  streak 
(Axenslrang),  Along  with  the  formation  of  the  primitive 
streak,  the  dorsal  groove  is  also  developed,  a  differentiation  of 
the  middle  layer  of  the  germ  takes  place  into  the  notochord 
and  protovertebroe,  and  the  dorsal  lamina;  begin  to  project. 
In  the  first  hours  of  the  second  day  of  incubation,  the  dorsal 
laminse  are  seen  to  be  already  approaching  one  another,  so  that 
in  the  region  of  the  neck  they  almost  touch ;  at  the  tail  end 
they  are  still  a  considerable  distance  apart,  so  that  the  dorsal 
furrow  is  very  shallow.  A  short  time  afterwards,  the  dorsal 
lamina3  in  the  cervical  region  are  observed  to  be  completely 
closed,  and  the  dorsal  furrow  is  changed  into  a  canal — the  cen- 
tral canal  of  the  central  nervous  system.     (Figs.  177,  178.) 

In  sections  made  later  in  the  second  day  of  incubation,  the 

'  The  corneal,  motor-germinative,  and  epithelial  glandular  layers  cor- 
respond to  the  epiblast,  mesoblast,  and  hypoblast  of  Huxley. — Ed. 
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rudiments  of  the  notochord  and  of  the  protovertebrce  appear  m 
the  central  part  of  the  laiddle  layer  of  tbe  germ ;  the  two 
outer  portions  of  this  same  layer — the  ventral  laminf^  (Seiten- 
platten) — si>lit  into  an  upper  parietal  (HaulmuBkelplalte)  and 
a  lower  visceral  lamella  {Darmfaserplalle)  \  between  the  cleft 
or  Bplit  thus  formed  is  the  rudiment  of  the  pleuro-peritoneal 
cavity-     (Figs.  180-182,) 

At  the  same  time,  the  rudiment  of  the  WoUfian  duct  ap- 
pears on  the  upper  surface  of  the  middle  layer  of  the  germ, 
Inhere  tlie  rudiments  of  the  proto vertebrae  abut  on  tlie  ventral 
lamiufe.  In  sections  through  the  blastoderm  made  during  the 
second  day  (3(j— 48  hours),  the  protrusion  of  the  primary  optic 
vesicles  ont  of  tiie  anterior  cerebral  vesicles  to  ay  be  studied  as 
well  as  the  intrusion  of  the  secondary  eye  vesicle  into  the 
primary  {nee  fig.  185  6),  which  proceeds  simultaneously  with 
the  formation  of  the  rudiment  of  the  lens  by  the  thickening 
and  subsequent  separation  by  constriction  of  the  intruded 
part  of  the  corneal  layer.  Similarly  the  auditory  vesicle  pre- 
sents itself  as  a  pit4ike  depression  of  the  same  layer  ;  this  pit 
gradually  deepens  whilst  the  margins  rise  np  and  grow  until 
they  fuse  into  one  another,  so  as  to  form  the  auditory  vesicles* 
We  may  farther  notice  the  extrusion  of  tlie  visceral  lamella  in 
the  region  of  the  neck,  which  forms  the  wall  of  the  heart  vesi- 
cle* Sections  made  on  the  second  and  the  cora  men  cement  of 
the  third  day  serve  for  tbe  study  of  the  development  of  the 
amnion,  as  a  fold-Uke  elevation  of  the  corneal  and  parietal 
layers,  as  well  as  that  of  the  intestinal  groove,  and  of  the 
fovea  cardiaca  (  Vorderdarvi)  by  the  closing  in  of  the  epithelial 
glandular  layer  (see  fig.  181),  The  ex  t  nisi  on  of  the  two  pri- 
mary hepatic  ducts  out  of  the  tube  so  formed,  its  partition 
into  a  posterior  uasophagcal  and  an  anterior  tracheal-tuhe,  and 
the  extrusion  of  the  lungs  from  the  latter  must  be  followed  at 
later  stages  of  IncubatioD. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
(appendix.) 

STUDY  OF  INFLAMED  TISSUES. 

t 

Inflammation  of  Epithelium. — Tlie  inflammatory 
changes  of  the  epithelial  elements  of  the  cornea  may  be 
studied  bj'  abrading  the  epithelium  over  a  limited  surface  in 
several  frogs,  and  examining  the  organ  at  various  periods  after 
the  injury.  The  cornea  must  be  studied  in  the  fresh  state 
(with  and  without  irrigation  with  serum),  as  well  as  after  pre- 
paration with  gold  and  hardeni_ng  in  alcohol.  Sections  in  both 
directions  must  be  made  of  the  preparations  so  obtained. 
Evidence  is  thus  obtained  (1)  of  the  division  of  the  nuclei  of 
the  epithelial  cells,  (2)  of  the  overgrowth  of  the  bodies  of  the 
cells,  and  (3)  of  their  subsequent  division. 

The  examination  of  the  catarrhal  secretions  of  any  inflamed 
mucous  membrane  which  is  covered  with  pavement  epithelium, 
is  very  instructive.  If  a  small  drop  taken  from  the  surface  of 
such  a  membrane  is  examined,  either  without  any  addition,  or 
diluted  with  a  drop  of  serum,  it  is  seen  that  among  a  great 
number  of  amoeboid  young  cells  (pus  cells)  a  few  larger  struc- 
tures are  to  be  found,  consisting  of  granular  protoplasm, 
which,  as  regards  their  form  and  size,  and  the  characters  of 
their  nuclei,  resemble  epithelial  cells.  Some  of  them  contain 
vacuoles  of  very  various  size,  each  exhibiting  in  its  wall  a  well- 
defined  nucleus,  which  either  shows  constrictions  or  is  already 
divided.  In  those  vacuoles  which  are  largest  there  are  pus- 
corpuscles.  Besides  these,  thin-walled  vesicular  bodies  are 
seen,  of  great  size,  filled  with  pus-corpuscles ;  and  between 
them  and  the  cells  containing  vacuoles  there  are  all  transitions. 
If  vertical  sections  are  made  of  a  bit  of  the  inflamed  mucous 
membrane  after  treatment  with  gold,  it  is  learnt  that  these 
structures  correspond  to  the  cells  of  the  superficial  layers.  In 
fresh  preparations  taken  in  such  a  way  as  to  include  the  ele- 
ments of  deeper  layers,  large  epithelial  cells  are  seen  which 
exhibit  very  distinct  indications  of  division  both  in  their 
bodies  and  nuclei.  On  the  warm  stage  these  cells  may  be 
seen  actually  dividing.  To  obtain  permanent  preparations, 
the  fresh  inflamed  mucous  membrane  must  be  placed  in  two 
per  cent,  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash.  After  two  or 
three  days,  sections  may  be  made  by  shaving  off  a  portion  of 
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the  mucous  membmiie,  nncl  com  m  in  a  ting  it  in  a  drop  of 
glycerin  witb  a  htimt  iustriinient*  It  need  scarcely  be  added, 
that  both  those  cells  of  tlie  deeper  laj-ors  which  are  in  the 
natural  state,  and  those  which  exhibit  appearances  of  division, 
have  the  ridged  character.  Similar  changes  can  be  Htudied  in 
certain  chronic  diseaBes  of  the  skin,  as  in  acuminated  condy- 
lomata.     (See  Chap.  11.) 

Inflammation  of  Endothelium.— As  regards  tbe  eudo- 
thclium  of  the  serous  membrane,  the  changes  consequent  on 
inflammation  have  been  alreruly  referred  to.  In  the  blood- 
vessels, the  inflammatory  changes  may  be  stndied  by  cauter- 
izing the  external  surface  of  Any  superfieial  vein  (e.g.^  tlie  ex- 
ternal jugular  or  femoral),  or  even  by  simply  ligaturing  the 
Tesaeh  Three  or  four  days  after  the  injury,  the  vessel  is  ex- 
cised and  hardened  in  chromic  acid,  or  treated  with  gold  and 
hardened  In  alcohol,  for  the  preparation  of  sections*  When 
the  vessel  is  very  thin-walled,  it  can  be  studied  at  once,  with- 
out preparation,  after  straining  with  gold  or  silver.  The 
appearances  correspond  to  those  observed  in  the  serous  mem* 
branes. 

Inflammation  of  Cartilage.— Oetrainat ion  of  the  cells 
of  hyaline  cartilage  can  be  studied  after  mechanical  injury  of 
articular  cartilages.  The  best  method  is  to  pass  a  needle  into 
the  knee-joint  of  a  rabbit,  in  such  a  way  that  it  penetrates  into 
the  tibia.  A  few  days  after,  sections  are  maile  of  the  fresh 
cartilage,  and  stained  in  gold*  It  is  more  difllcult  to  observe 
inflammatory  changes  of  the  cartilage  cells  in  the  frog.  Much 
can  be  learnt  from  cartilages  of  human  joints  in  a  state  of 
chronic  infiaramatiou* 

Inflammation  of  Bone. — Germination  of  the  cells  of  bone 
may  be  induced  in  the  long  bones  of  mammalia  by  passing  a 
red-hot  needle  as  deeply  as  possible  into  a  bone,  previously 
freed  of  tbe  soft  parts  covering  it,  and  then  cauterizing  the 
hole  with  a  pointed  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  by  violent 
fracture*  After  a  week  or  more  the  bone  is  excised*  Scale- 
like bits  are  then  split  off  from  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  injury,  and  steeped  in  chloride  of  gold,  and  then  placed  in 
water  acidulated  with  acetic  acid  till  they  arc  soft  enough  to 
render  it  possible  to  make  sections,  which  must  be  prepared 
in  glycerin.  Another  plan  is  to  place  the  part  in  solution  of 
chromic  acid  (|  to  i  per  cent.),  to  which  hydrochloric  acid  lias 
been  added,  as  described  fully  in  Chap.  IL  The  sections 
should  be  so  made  as  to  comprise  the  transition  between  in- 
flamed and  no!u:nal  conditions*  Human  inflamed  bones  aan 
often  be  studied  in  amputated  limbs.  In  all  of  these  cases  the 
lacuna*  are  seen  to  contain  groups  of  young  cells,  instead  of 
the  ordinary  branched  cells. 
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Inflammatory  Changes  in  the  Liver  Cells.— inflam- 
mation of  the  tissues  of  tlie  liver  may  be  induced  by  passing 
a  needle  into  the  organ.  Twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours 
after  the  injury,  the  animal  must  be  killed.  The  liver  cells 
exhibit  distinct  appearances  of  division  and  germination. 
Similar  appearances  are  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  so- 
called  psorosperm  nodules  in  the  liver  of  the  rabbit. 

Inflammation  of  the  Cornea. — Inflammation  of  the 
cornea  may  be  studied  in  the  frog  in  two  ways :  The  cornea 
may  be  cauterized  at  the  centre,  to  such  a  depth  as  almost  to 
perforate  it,  or  a  thread  may  be  drawn  through  it  entering  at 
the  centre  and  passing  out  through  the  sclerotic,  beyond  the 
margin,  the  ends  of  which  arc  then  tied.  After  cauterization 
it  is  necessary  to  wash  the  part  with  a  few  drops  of  solution 
of  common  salt.  In  either  case  the  animal  is  placed  in  a 
beaker  glass,  with  some  moist  blotting-paper  at  the  bottom  of 
it.  To  stud}'  the  successive  stages  of  the  process,  half  a  dozen 
corneas  should  be  prepared  in  tliis  way  at  a  time,  which  can 
then  be  excised  after  8,  12, 18,  24,36,  and  48  hours.  The  best 
preparations  are  obtained  from  rana  esculenlay  during  the 
summer  months,  from  8  to  24  hours  afler  the  introduction  of 
a  silk  til  read,  as  above  described.  The  cornea  should  be 
studied  first  in  the  fresh  state,  and  then  stained  with  gold. 
It  is  excised  in  the  manner  directed  in  Chapter  II.  and  pre- 
pared in  humor  aqueus,  care  being  taken  to  protect  it  from 
pressure  by  inserting  slips  of  fine  paper  under  the  edges  of  the 
cover-glass.  The  contrast  between  a  cornea  twelve  hours  after 
injury  and  a  normal  one  lies,  first,  in  the  immense  number  of 
migrating  cells  it  contains,  and,  secondly,  in  the  marked  dis- 
tinctness of  the  branched  corpuscles.  The  migrating  cells  are 
most  numerous  towards  the  periphery,  occurring  more  and 
more  scantih'  towards  the  centre.  They  are  masses  of  proto- 
plasm of  irregular  form,  beset  with  knob-like  prominences, 
and  exhibit  very  active  amoeboid  movement.  To  study  their 
changes,  the  preparation  must  be  irrigated  with  serum.  For 
this  purpose,  a  frog  is  decapitated  and  the  blood  received  in 
a  porcelain  capsule  and  allowed  to  coagulate.  The  serum  is 
collected  in  capillary  glass  tubes.  The  irrigation  is  performed 
as  before  directed  (Chapter  I.),  a  very  small  strip  of  blotting- 
paper  being  used.  Under  the  immersion  objective,  the  most 
active  motions  can  then  be  observed ;  and  if  a  single  corpuscle 
is  kept  under  observation  for  a  length  of  time,  it  is  sometimes 
possible  to  make  out  an  appearance  as  if  it  were  about  to  di- 
vide. A  line  presents  itself  on  the  surface,  which  after  a  time 
assumes  the  character  of  a  furrow.  Occasionally  the  furrow 
is  seen  to  deepen  till  the  two  parts  arc  severed.  In  other 
cases,  one  of  the  knob-like  prominences  enlarges  and  separates 
itself.    As  regards  the  branched  cells,  some  of  them  appear 
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to  be  larger  than  natural,  while  their  processes  become  tliicker 
and  less  branched.  Immediately  under  the  epithelium,  as  well 
as  under  the  endothelium  of  the  jiosterior  surface,  t!je  pro- 
cesses often  exhibit  node-tike  enlargements.  Ociiasionally 
corpuscles  occur  which  possess  processes  only  on  one  side, 
while  on  the  other  they  merely  exhibit  slight  prominences.  If 
a  cornea  of  this  kind  is  immersed  in  solution  of  chloride  of 
gold  for  twenty  minutes  and  treated  as  usual,  the  corpuscles 
are  seen  to  lie  much  more  stained  in  certain  parts  than  in 
normal  corneas,  although  the  latter  may  have  been  immersed 
twice  as  long*  If  a  com  pari  sou  is  made  between  different 
parts,  it  is  easy  to  satisfy  one's  self,  that  tlie  strongly  colored 
corpuscles  are  larger  and  look  as  if  they  were  swollen,  and 
that  their  processes  are  fewer  in  number  and  thicker.  The 
nuclei  of  these  corpuscles  exhibit  the  most  various  phases; 
constrictions  and  bulgings  are  seen  in  somcj  complete  division 
in  others. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  final  sta^^c  of  tlie  alteration  of  the 
corpuscles.  It  may  be  demonstrated  at  a  later  period  that  in 
some  parts  no  branched  corpuscles  can  be  distinguished,  their 
place  being  taken  by  a  trellis- work  of  spindle  shaped  cells, 
presenting  the  aspect  of  parallel  streaks  of  granular  protoplasm, 
running  in  two  directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other*  In 
each  streak  there  are  thickenings  at  intervals^  Each  thicken* 
ing  may  contain  either  a  few  deeply  stained  small  nuclei,  re- 
sembling those  of  the  neighboring  migratory  cells,  or  nuclei 
with  constrictions  which  resemble  those  which  are  character- 
istic of  the  cornea  corpuscles.  Bet jv ecu  these  larger  swellings 
containing  nuclei,  the  streaks  are  beset  with  small  nodosities 
of  various  sizes.  If  these  streaky  parts  are  compared  with 
others,  it  is  seen  that  there  are  all  transitions  betw^een  the 
streaks  and  regularly  branched  oblong  cornea  corpuscles,  while 
in  other  directions  their  relation  can  be  traced  with  chains  of 
young  cells,  which  run  in  the  same  dii-ection  as  the  streaks. 

The  entrance  of  migratory  cells,  and  even  a  beginning  of 
the  changes  above  described  in  the  cornea  corpuscles,  may  be 
imitated  in  an  excised  healthy*  cornea,  as  follows:  Inflammation 
is  produced  in  one  eye  by  cauterization,  and  then,  twenty-four 
hours  after,  a  portion  of  the  cornea  of  the  other  eye  is  excised, 
spread  out  carefully,  and  lodged  between  the  membrana  nic- 
titans  and  the  cornea  of  the  injured  eye.  The  nierahrana  nic- 
titans  is  then  drawn  up  and  secured  by  two  or  three  ligatures 
to  the  skin.  After  twenty- four  hours  more,  the  sac  is  opened 
and  the  cornea  taken  out.  It  may  be  examined  in  the  fresh 
state,  and  after  preparation  with  gold. 

Corneas  prepared  in  other  ways  (e.g,^  by  gentle  friction  with 
solid  caustic,  as  directed  in  Chapter  II.,  or  by  holding  tho 
head  over  hot  water,  and  brushing  the  surface  with  a  camel- 
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hair  pencil)  and  then  excised  and  stained  in  silver  solution, 
may  be  placed,  in  the  manner  above  described,  in  an  inflamed 
conjunctiva.  If  the  preparation  is  taken  out  after  twenty-four 
hours,  and  studied  immediatefj'  on  the  warm  stage,  we  are  able 
to  satisfy  ourselves  that,  in  those  parts  which  exhibit  the  char- 
acteristic silver  staining,  3'oung  cells  are  actually  found  in  the 
canaliculi,  and  pass  along  them. 

Of  mammalia,  young  rabbits  answer  best  for  studies  of  the 
cornea.  Inflammation  is  excited  by  the  same  methods.  The 
results  are  also  similar.  In  a  cornea  excised  twenty-four  hours 
after  thorough  cauterization,  and  stained  with  gold,  parts  are 
found  in  the  strips  which  are  obtained  by  the  method  previously 
described,  in  which  the  canaliculi  assume  the  character  of 
channels  of  even  width,  which,  as  well  as  the  cell  cavities,  are 
lined  with  chains  of  small  cells,  arranged  in  linear  series,  so 
as  to  resemble  endothelial  elements.  From  these  appearances, 
we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  both  the  bodies  and  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  cornea  corpuscles  have  split  into  young  elements, 
changing,  at  the  same  time,  their  form. 

Inflammation  of  the  Tongue  of  the  Prog.— In  the 
tongue,  cell  division  can  be  studied  both  in  the  corpuscles 
peculiar  to  the  organ  and  in  migratory  cells.  For  this  purpose, 
the  tongue  is  prepared  as  for  the  study  of  the  circulation.  The 
mucous  membrane  covering  the  large  lymphatic  sac  of  the  under 
surface  is  snipped  off  with  curved  scissors.  The  observation 
is  necessarily  tedious,  often  lasting  for  forty-eight  hours.  It 
is  therefore  desirable  to  replace  the  tongue  in  the  mouth  for  a 
time  after  each  examination. 

Inflammatory  Changes  in  the  Tadpole's  Tail. — The 
inflammatory  changes  which  take  place  in  branched  cells  may 
be  studied  in  those  of  the  tadpole's  tail.  In  a  curarized  tad- 
pole, the  required  degree  of  irritation  can  be  produced  either 
by  simply  pencilling  the  surface,  or  by  allowing  a  drop  of  am- 
monia to  fall  on  it  from  a  capillary  pipette,  or, finally,  by  piercing 
it  witli  a  needle.  The  research  must  be  continued  often  for 
many  hours.  The  results  are  similar  to  those  observed  in  the 
cornea,  and  may  be  studied  either  in  the  fresh  state  or  in  gold 
preparations. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  BLOOD. 

Section  I.— The  Liquob  Sanouimib,  ob  Plasma. 

The  blood  is  not  a  liquid,  in  the  strict  sense,  but  consists 
of  colored  and  colorless  corpuscles  suspended  in  liquor  san- 
guinis. It  is  necessarj',  in  order  to  examine  the  liquor  san- 
guinis, to  separate  the  corpuscles  from  it  by  mechanical  meth- 
ods— i,  6.,  by  subsidence  and  decantation,  or  filtration.  As, 
however,  it  is  not  possible,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to 
remove  blood  from  the  body  without  its  undergoing  that  re- 
markable change  which  we  call  coagulation,  neither  of  these 
methods  can  be  applied  to  the  blood  unless  by  some  means  or 
other  it  can  be  kept  in  a  fluid  state  during  the  process  of  fil- 
tration. The  earliest  successful  attempt  to  accomplish  this 
was  made  by  Johannes  Miiller.  His  experiment  consists  in 
allowing  a  frog  to  bleed  into  a  solution  of  sugar  (half  per 
cent.),  and  then  rapidly  filtering  the  mixture.  The  large  cor- 
puscles of  the  frog's  blood  are  retained,  and  the  liquid  passes 
transparent,  and  free  from  corpuscles.  After  a  time  it  solidi- 
fies to  a  trembling  jelly,  which  eventually  contracts  into  a  clot 
surrounded  by  serum.  This  experiment  was,  for  a  long  period, 
the  only  proof  of  the  existence  in  the  blood  of  a  liquid  possess- 
ing^the  properties  of  plasma — that  is,  of  the  fact  that  the  liq- 
uor sanguinis  solidifies  when  left  to  itself,  quite  independently 
of  the  corpuscles.  It  does  not,  however,  enable  us  to  study 
the  properties  of  this  liquid  completely,  because  in  Miiller's 
filtrate  it  is  diluted  with  saccharine  solution. 
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1.  Filtration  of  the  Blood  of  the  Frog.— Of  three  teat 
tubes  (Fig,  190),  each  capable  of  hokling  about  two  drachros 
of  liquid,  No.  1  is  fillecl  to  about  oue-fiftli  of  ita  depth  with  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  obtained  by  mixing  one  volume 
of  saturated  solution  witb  one  of  distilled  vfnter  ;  No.  2  con- 
tains about  half  a  drachm  of  balf  per  cent,  solution  of  sugar ; 
Ko.  3,  half  per  cent,  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium.  Several 
frogs  are  then  selected,  in  each  of  which  the  pericardium  is 
exposed  and  divided  as  directed  in  §  4 r>^  and  a  snip  made  in 
the  ventricle  with  fine  scissors,  the  integument  having  been 
dried  with  fdtering  pajier  before  making  the  first  incision* 
The  blood  is  allowed  to  flow  into  No.  1  until  four  times  as 
much  blood  has  been  added  to  the  quantity  of  solution  as  the 
tube  previously  contained.  To  each  of  the  liquids  in  No.  3 
and  in  No.  3  an  equal  volume  of  blood  is  added*  Each  of  the 
liquids  is  gently  agitated  and  then  thrown  on  a  filter  made  of 
strong  close-fibred  paper  prepared  for  its  reception,  and  corre- 
spondingly numbered.  In  each  instance  we  obtain  a  clear  and 
colorless  filtrate,  the  whole  of  the  colored  part  of  the  blood, 
i,  e.,  the  corpuscles,  being  collected  on  the  filter.  The  three 
filtrates  have,  however,  diiferent  charjicters*  From  filter  No. 
1  is  obtained  a  liquid  which  remains  fluid  at  ordinary  temper- 
atures, i*  e.i  provided  that  the  room  is  moderately  cool.  From 
filter  No»  2  we  have  a  liquid  which  coagulates  immediately. 
From  No.  3  a  liquid  which  coagulates  after  a  time;  its  coagu- 
lation will  be  much  accelerated  if  it  is  placed  in  a  bath,  at  a 
temperature  approaching  that  of  the  body. 

In  the  sulphate  of  soda  filtrate  the  appearance  of  a  clot  ia 
postponed  indefinitely.  It  is,  however,  not  the  less  certain 
that  it  really  contains  the  immediate  principles  of  which  fibnn, 
the  material  of  the  gelatinous  mass  seen  in  the  other  tubes,  is 
formed.  This  may  be  demonstrated  by  diluting  the  liquid 
with  distilled  water.  If  the  original  solution  had  been  satu- 
rated, water  might  have  been  added  gradually  for  some  time 
without  producing  any  apparent  change.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, the  solution  employed  contains  one  part  of  saturated 
solution  to  one  of  distilled  water.  If  water  is  added  to  the 
mixture  in  the  proportion  of  one-fifth  of  its  volume,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  render  it  coagnlable,  whereas  six  or  seven  volumes 
would  have  been  required  if  the  solution  had  been  concen- 
trated. As,  therefore,  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda 
contains  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  crystalline  salt,  this  last  must, 
In  order  to  the  prevention  of  coagulation  at  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, be  present  in  a  proportion  of  not  much  loss  than  five  per 
cent. 

In  these  experiments  it  has  been  shown  (1)  that  the  colored 
blood  corpuscles  of  the  frog  are  so  large  that  they  do  not  pass 
through  close  filtering  papers;  (2)  that  in  the  filtrate,  even 
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when  it  is  diluted  with  its  volume  of  solution  ot  sugar,  n 
gelatinous  clot  forms  immediately,  under  ordinary  temi)era- 
tures ;  (3)  that  the  process  of  coagulation  is  held  in  check  by 
certain  neutral  salts,  and  in  particular  by  sulphate  of  soda. 
A  similar  influence  is  exercised  by  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
nitrate  of  soda,  borax,  and  some  other  neutral  salts. 

2.  Separation  of  the  Corpusoles  from  the  Liquor 
Sanguinis  or  Plasma  in  the  Blood  of  Mammalia,  by 
Subsidenoe  and  Decantation. — It  is  not  possible  to  filter 
mammalian  blood  in  the  way  al>ove  described;  for  the  cor- 
puscles are  so  small  that  they  will  run  through  the  finest  filter- 
ing paper.  We  must,  therefore,  have  recourse  to  subsidence. 
The  difficulties  of  separating  the  liquor  sanguinis  from  the 
corpuscles  by  subsidence  depends  on  the  length  of  time  which 
the  corpuscles  take  to  settle,  as  compared  with  the  rapidity 
with  which  thd  blood  coagulates.  In  consideration  of  both 
these  circumstances  we  select  the  blood  of  the  horse  as 
preferable  to  any  other.  In  horse-blood  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  globules  is  1105,  that  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  1027-1028 
(Hoppe-Seyler):  the  difference  is  considerable,  and  somewhat 
greater  than  in  other  animals.  But  it  is  of  more  importance 
still  tha^t  horse-blood  coagulates  more  slowly  than  that  of 
other  animals. 

If  blood  is  received  into  one  of  two  similar  jars  from  a 
bullock,  into  the  other  from  a  horse,  it  is  seen  that  after  an 
hour  or  two  both  have  coagulated  firml}'.  In  the  former,  the 
clot  is  all  of  one  color ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  divided  by  a  tolera- 
h\y  defined  horizontal  line  into  an  upper  colorless,  and  a  lower 
deeply  colored,  part,  the  upper  being  a  little  more  than  half 
the  depth  of  the  other.  In  the  one  case  the  corpuscles  have 
had  time  to  descend  through  the  upper  stratum  of  liquid  before 
it  solidified,  whereas  in  the  other  their  descent  is  anticipated 
by  the  coagulation  of  the  plasma.  In  the  horse  this  appear- 
ance is  always  observed  when  the  blood  taken  from  a  blood- 
vessel is  allowed  to  stand.  In  other  animals,  and  particularly 
in  man,  it  occurs  only  under  abnormal  conditions  (particularly 
inflammatory  fever).     It  is  spoken  of  as  the  "buffy  coat." 

In  the  experiment  above  described,  the  object  we  have  in 
view  has  not  been  attained.  The  corpuscles  have  subsided 
more  or  less  completely,  but  the  plasma  no  longer  exists  as 
such.  It  has  separated  into  clot  and  serum.  To  succeed, 
coagulation  must  not  only  be  delayed  but  prevented — for 
which  purpose  there  is  but  one  means  availa])le,  i.  e.,  cold.  At 
the  temperature  of  freezing,  coagulation  is  indefinitely  post- 
poned. The  blood  must,  therefore,  as  it  flows  from  the 
animal,  be  subjected  to  this  temperature,  and  kept  under  its 
protective  influence.  For  this  purpose  a  cylindrical  vessel 
made  of  tinplate,  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  191,  is  used. 
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Tbia  vessel  is  not  only  surrounded  witli  ice  externally,  but 

contains  in  its  axis  a  smaller  cylinder,  eloscd  at  its  lower  end, 
which  is  also  filled  with  ice.  Between  tbc  external  surface  of 
the  smaller  cylinder  and  the  in  tern  al  siuface  of  the  larger, 
there  is  an  interval  which  does  not  excecKl  half  an  inch  in 
width,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  liquid  wliich  occupies  it  is  kept 
at  freezing  temperature.  Jn  the  course  of  two  hours  or  less 
the  blood  has  separated  into  two  layers,  of  which  the  lower 
contains  all  the  corpuscles*  The  upper  stratum  consists 
entirely  of  plasma — a  liquid  which,  in  its  general  asjiect, 
resenolrles  ordinary  scrum,  but  is  not  so  transparent.  The 
most  obvious  as  well  as  the  most  important  property  which  it 
possesses  is  that  of  coagulation*  So  long  as  it  is  kept  at  0^  C. 
it  re  mains  liquid ;  but  if  the  temperature  is  allowetl  to  rise 
even  a  few  degrees  above  freeziug  point,  the  whole  mass  is 
conyerted  into  a  gelatinous  clot* 

3.  Experiments  Illustrative  of  the  Properties  of 
PlaBma  and  Fibrin. — L  Transfer  some  of  the  plasma,  with 
the  aid  of  a  cooled  pipette,  to  a  small  narrow  test  glass, 
surrounded  with  ice  and  water  contained  in  a  small  beaker. 
As  the  ice  gradually  wastes,  the  liquid  becomes  gelatinous. 
The  surface  by  which  the  mass  adheres  to  the  glass  is  so 
exteusive  as  compared  with  its  volume,  that  the  adhesion  is 
permanent.  Consequently,  if  the  tube  is  examined  after 
having  been  left  to  itself  for  several  hours,  it  is  found  that 
the  plasma  has  not  (as  in  other  cases  of  coagulation)  separated 
into  clot  and  eernm,  but  that  it  appears  to  be  entirely  semi- 
transparent  and  gelatinous, 

2.  Another  quantity  of  plasma  is  allowed  to  coagulate  in  a 
Wide  vessel.  At  first  the  process  seems  to  go  on  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  for  a  time  the  mass  adhei'es  to  the  sides  of  the 
vessel.  Afterwards,  as  it  contracts,  drops  of  serum  collect, 
first  on  the  surface,  then  between  the  clot  and  the  sides  of  the 
glass*  Soon  the  clot  detaches  itself  whollj-  from  the  vessel,  at 
the  same  time  diminishing  in  volume*  Kventuall}'^  we  have  a 
clear  liquid  (serum)  in  which  an  opaque  white  cast  of  the 
beaker  fioate.  As,  in  consequence  of  the  adhesion  of  the 
coagulum  to  the  sides,  contraction  is  more  resisted  in  the 
horizontal  direction  than  in  the  vertical ;  the  upper  surface 
always  becomes  more  or  less  concave. 

3.  Preparation  of  Fibrin, — a,  Tbe  clot  from  2  is  removed 
from  the  liquid,  divided  iifto  small  fragments,  and  w^ashed  with 
water  until  it  is  absolutely  colorless.  In  this  condition  it 
diflers  strikingly  from  the  semi-transparent  gelatinous  mass 
which  is  obtained  in  1.  It  is  dense,  fibrous,  and  opaque,  and 
extremly  elastic,  b.  A  fresh  portion  of  plasma  is  briskly 
agitated  w^ith  a  rod  of  whalebone  or  other  suitable  implement. 
In  this  ease  the  fibrin  is  obtained  iu  fine  fibres,  which  may  also 
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be  rendered  white  by  washing.  In  a  the  fibrin  has  passed 
through  a  previous  condition  in  which  it  was  gelatinous.  In 
6  it  is  obtained  directly  in  tlie  fibrillated  state. 

4.  Some  plasma  is  diluted  with  one  hundred  times  its 
volume  of  ice-cold  water,  or  three-quarter  per  cent,  salt  solu- 
tion, and  allowed  to  stand.  After  twenty-four  hours,  it  will 
be  found  that  there  are  long  delicate  filaments  of  fibrin,  which 
stretch  across  the  mass  of  liquid  in  every  direction,  from  one 
side  to  the  other  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained.  These 
filaments,  the  extremities  of  which  adhere  to  the  glass  surface, 
are  in  the  highest  degree  elastic.  If  they  are  separated  from 
their  points  of  attachment,  they  shrivel  up  into  little  lumps  of 
fibrin.  If  these  again  be  drawn  out  into  lengths,  thej'  resume 
their  original  form  when  let  go,  as  completely  as  a  bit  of 
India-rubber  would  do. 

5.  The  fibrin  prepared  in  3  is  placed  in  water  containing  one 
per  thousand  of  hj'drochloric  acid.  At  first  it  swells  out  into 
a  bulky  hyaline  mass.  If  it  is  then  placed  in  the  air  bath, 
and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  40^  to  60°  C,  it  wastes 
away  at  a  rate  which  varies  according  to  the  temperature. 
In  undergoing  solution  the  fibrin  has  been  transformed  into 
another  albuminous  compound,  syntonin  or  acid-albumin.^ 
If  the  liquid  is  carefully  neutralized,  the  syntonin  is  precipi- 
tated, but  the  precipitate  is  redissolved  in  a  slight  excess  of 
alkali  or  alkaline  carbonate. 

6.  Another  portion  of  the  same  fibrin  is  soaked  in  solution 
of  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  It  is  then  placed  on  a  sheet  of  fil- 
tering paper,  which  has  been  previously  soaked  in  tincture  of 
guaiacum.  It  soon  becomes  surrounded  with  a  border  of  blue, 
in  consequence  of  the  oxidation  of  the  guaiacum.  Another 
method  consists  in  first  steeping  a  fragment  of  fibrin  in  alco- 
hol, then  in  tincture  of  guaiacum,  and  finally  immersing  it  in 
the  solution  of  the  peroxide :  the  fibrin  becomes  blue.  The 
same  thing  happens  if  the  fibrin  is  dipped  in  a  mixture  of  the 
tincture  and  the  solution.  This  reaction  signifies  simply  that 
fibrin  decomposes  peroxide  of  hydrogen :  it  affords  no  proof 
of  the  presence  of  ozone. 

4.  Experiments  relating  to  the  so-called  Fibrin 
Factors— Paraglobulin  and  Fibrinogen.— In  every  act 
of  coagulation,  fibrin  appears  to  be  produced  by  the  combina- 
tion of  two  albuminous  substances  closely  allied  as  regards 
their  chemical  characters,  both  of  which  are  to  be  found  in 
plasma  as  obtained  by  any  of  the  methods  above  described. 
Fifty  cubic  centimetres  or  thereabouts  of  the  plasma,  which 
has  been  kept  at  a  freezing  temperature,  are  added,  in  a  beaker, 

'  The  ending  in  is  adopted  here  and  elsewhere  to  denote  that  the 
word  is  used  in  a  stcechiological  sense.    Albumen  is  white  of  egg. 
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to  five  linndi'ed  centimetroa  of  distilled  water,  A  current  of 
crirbonic  Jicid  gas  is  allowed  to  pass  through  the  liquid  until 
it  becomes  turbid  j  niucU  froth  collects  on  the  surface-  On 
discontinuing  the  eunent,  it  is  found  that  a  distinctly  gran^ilar 
precipitate  has  been  formed*  This  is  paraglohvilin.  Atler 
decanting  oflT  most  of  the  liquid,  the  precipilate  is  eoUected 
on  a  filler  and  washed  with  water  saturated  with  carbonic 
acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  wliicli  has  been  boiledi  but 
soluble  in  water  containing  air  or  oxygen  ;  it  decomposes  i>er* 
oxide  of  hydrogen  in  the  same  way  as  fibrin.  It  is  character- 
istic of  the  solution  that  when  mixed  with  a  solution  of  a  snb- 
stance  to  be  spoken  of  imnjediately  under  the  name  of 
tibrinogen,  fibrin  is  produced.  This  property  is  denoted  by 
the  term  Jibrijioplagtic^  which  is  applied  both  to  tl^e  substance 
^and  to  the  solution. 

2.  After  the  precipitate  has  had  time  to  subside,  the  clear 
liquid  is  decanted  off,  diluted  with  twice  its  own  bulk  of  I'ce- 
vold  wiiter.  A  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  again  passed 
through  it*  At  first  it  remains  clear,  but  after  a  time  a  some- 
Tviiat  viscid  scum  begins  to  collect  ou  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
and  on  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  glass.  This  precipitate  is 
fibronogen.  This  process  involves  an  immense  expenditure  of 
ice,  and  occnpies  a  great  deal  of  time. 

3.  Fifty  cubic  centimetres  of  sernm  of  ox-blood  are  mixed 
with  half  a  litre  of  distilled  water.  A  stream  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  passed  through  it  as  T>efore.  A  granular  precipitate  is 
formed,  which,  like  that  obtained  from  plasma^  is  fibrino- 
plastic, 

4.  Fifty  cubic  centimeti-es  of  hydrocele  fluid  or  pericardial 
fluid  are  diluted  with  water  and  treated  with  carbonic  acid 
gas  as  before.  A  slimy  while  substance  is  formed  in  very 
small  ([uantity,  which  collects  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  and 
on  that  of  the  glass.  , 

5.  The  granular  precipitates  in  1  and  3  may  be  obtained  in 
.  the  same  form  by  adding  to  the  same  diluted  liquids  acetic 

acid,  the  quantity  of  which  must  be  so  small  that  the  liquid 
still  retains  a  trace  of  alkalinitj'.  The  precipitate  has  the 
characters  described  in  1, 

ti-  Tweuty  cubic  centimetres  of  filtered  hydrocele  or  peri- 
cardial fluid  are  placed  in  a  beaker  in  the  air  bath  at  a  tem- 
perature of  40^  C.  The  liquid  docs  not  coagulate,  bnt  on 
adding  serum  a  firm  clot  is  formed. 

t.  A  second  quantity  of  the  same  liquid  which  has  been 
ascertained  by  the  preceding  experiment  to  be  fibrinogenic, 
Ut\^  to  have  the  property  ol"  coagulating  on  the  addition  of  a 
iibrinnplastic  liquid,  is  saturated  with  pure  chloride  of  aodinin 
by  iuldiiig  the  salt  gradually  in  fine  powder.  As  the  point  of 
saturation  approaches^  the  previously  clear  liquid  becomes 
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cloudy,  and  on  standing,  a  flocculent  deposit  separates.  This 
deposit  is  fibrinogen.  It  must  be  collected  on  a  filter  and  well 
washed  with  saturated  solution  of  common  salt.  If  the  sub- 
stance so  prepared  is  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  distilled 
water,  and  the  liquid  filtered,  a  clear  solution  of  fibrinogen 
and  chloride  of  sodium  is  obtained.  It  possesses  the  property 
of  coagulating  on  the  addition  of  serum,  especially  at  a  tem- 
perature approaching  that  of  the  bod^'. 

8.  Filtered  serum  of  blood  treated  in  precisely'  the  same  way 
yields  a  similar  product  containing  paraglobulin.  The  filtrate 
obtained  determines  coagulation  in  hydrocele  liquid  when 
added  to  it.  Coagulation  may  be  also  expected  to  occur  when 
the  fibrinoplastic  filtrate  obtained  in  8  is  added  to  the  fibrino- 
genic  filtrate  obtained  in  7.  The  result  of  this  experiment  is, 
however,  uncertain. 

9.  If  plasma  is  saturated  with  chloride  of  sodium  in  the 
manner  above  described,  a  precipitate  is  obtained  which  con- 
tains both  paraglobulin  and  fibrinogen.  If  this  is  washed  with 
saturated  solution  of  salt  as  before,  dissolved  in  distilled  water, 
and  rapidly  filtered,  a  clear  fluid  passes  through,  which  after  a 
while  coagulates,  and  which  has  the  characters  of  fibrin. 

10.  If  the  transudation  liquids  above  mentioned  cannot  be 
obtained,  a  liquid  may  be  prepared  by  adding  to  plasma  a  solu- 
tion of  a  neutral  salt,  such  as  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  sulphate 
of  soda,  so  as  to  prevent  coagulation.  If  the  quantity  of 
neutral  salt  added  is  just  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  paraglobulin  at  once  determines  the  formation 
of  a  clot.  Blood  is  received  directly  from  the  circulation  into 
one-third  of  its  volume  of  ice-cold  saturated  solution  of  sulphate 
of  soda  or  of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  The  mixture  is  allowed  to 
stand  in  ice  till  next  day,  in  order  that  the  corpuscles  may  com- 
pletely or  in  great  measure  settle.  The  clear  liquid  (plasma 
and  neutral  salt  solution)  is  then  removed  by  decantation  with 
a  capillary  syphon,  and  used  as  follows  :  a  A  small  quantity  is 
placed  in  an  eprouvette,  in  the  warm  chamber,  at  40'^  C.  b 
Other  quantities  are  diluted  with  proportions  of  distilled  water, 
varying  from  4  parts  to  10  parts,  and  kept  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, a  Coagulates  at  once.  Of  b  the  more  dilute  coagu- 
late spontaneously,  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  To 
those  that  do  not  so  coagulate,  paraglobulin  is  added,  when  it 
is  found  that  in  the  more  concentrated  quantities  the  addition 
determines  the  formation  of  a  clot.  KUhne  recommends  for 
this  experiment  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  containing 
1  part  of  the  salt  to  3^  of  water.  Plasma  mixed  with  this 
solution  in  the  proportion  of  3  parts  to  1,  and  then  diluted  with 
8  parts  of  water,  coagulates  on  the  addition  of  paraglobulin.' 

>  Lchrbuch  der  physiol.  Chemie,  p.  172. 
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11,  Dilated  plasma  wbicli  has  been  treated  with  carbonic 
acid  gas  does  not  coagulate,  even  when  shaken  with  air  and 
sulijected  to  the  tem[>ersitnre  of  the  body  (40°  C.)* 

From  tlie  above  experiments  we  learn  tlmt  plasma  contains 
two  album  inons  compounds^  preci  pi  table  by  carbonic  acid  gas 
and  by  acetic  acid;  that  one  of  them  (paraglobnlin)  exists 
alone  in  serum  in  considerable  quantity;  that  the  other  {fibrin- 
ogen) exists  alone  in  liquids  eflftised  into  unin flamed  serous 
cavities  in  very  smaU  quantity;  that  when  paraglobulin  is 
atlded  to  these  effnsion-liquids  they  become  coagulahle,  justas 
scrum  ma}*  he  made  coai^nlable  by  tho  addition  of  fibrinogen* 

5.  HeynBius's  Hxperitnent.^ — From  the  properties  of 
blood  plasma  demonstrated  in  the  above  experiments,  we  are 
apt  to  infer  that  this  liquid  is  the  exclusive  source  of  the  fdjrin 
formed  when  blood  coagulates*  There  is  reason ^  however,  for 
believing  that  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  fibrin-producing 
material  is  contained  while  the  blood  is  circulating,  in  the  col- 
ofed  or  colorless  corpuscles,  for  it  can  be  shown  that  if  these 
elements  arc  separated  as  compktoly  as  possible  by  subsidence 
and  decantation  from  a  known  quantity  of  blood,  and  lidded 
to  a  similar  quantity  of  serum,  this  serum  acquires  the  pro- 
perty of  coagulating  ;  and  the  quantity  of  fibrin  produced  bears 
a  very  considerable  proportion  to  the  whole  quantity  which  the 
blood  would  have  yielded.  Fifty  cubic  centimetres  of  blood 
are  received  directly  from  the  vein  of  a  horse  or  ass  into  a 
measuring  tube  surrounded  with  ice.  The  blood  is  immediately 
afterwards  poured  into  a  tall  narrow  glass  cylinder^  which 
already  contains  half  a  litre  of  a  two  per  cent  solution  of  com- 
mon salt,  previously  cooled  by  standing  in  ice.  In  this  vessel 
the  mixture  is  allowed  to  remain  until  the  corpuscles  have  sub- 
sided, after  which  the  liquid  must  be  drawn  otf  with  the  aid  of 
a  capillary  pipette  or  syphon.  The  remainder  is  then  mixed 
with  a  similar  quantity  of  salt  solution,  again  left  to  itself  sur- 
rounded by  ice,  and  the  process  repeated.  Fifty  centimetres 
of  scrum  of  ox  blood  previously  prepared,  having  been  then 
added  to  the  corpuscles  which  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  the  mixture  is  placed  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  40"^ 
C.  After  two  or  three  minutes  coaguhition  takes  place.  The 
clot  is  collected  and  washed,  dried  and  weighed.  In  the  mean 
time  the  fibrin  yielded  by  an  equal  quantity  of  blood  is  deter- 
mined.  On  comparing  the  weights,  it  is  found,  as  before  stated, 
that  the  coagulum  obtained  from  the  mixture  of  serum  ond  cor- 
puscles alone,  is  nearly  equal  to  that  obtaitked  from  the  whole 
blood  (corpuscles  and  plasn^a).  It  has  been  further  shown  by 
Heynsius,  that  if  bloofl  is  received  in  an  ice-cold,  half  per  cent, 
or  one  per  cent.,  solution  of  common  salt,  the  quantity  of  Qbrtn 

1  Pfliiger's^rchiT.  B.  IIL  p,  419. 
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yielded  by  the  plasma  is  much  less  (so  to  speak)  than  it  ought 
to  be,  t.  e.,  much  less  than  that  yielded  by  a  corresponding 
quantity  of  blood.  This  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
result  of  our  experiment,  leads  us  to  regard  it  as  probable  that 
in  circulating  blood,  the  liquor  sanguinis  contains  less  of  the 
fibrin  factors  than  it  does  immediately  alter  its  removal  from 
the  body.  If  this  inference  is  correct,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  somehow  or  other,  in  leaving  the  living  vessel,  acquires 
fresh  properties  of  coagulation  from  its  formed  elements. 
Heynsius  believes  that  the  colored  blood  disks  are  alone  con- 
cerned in  this  action,  and  attributes  it  to  the  discharge  into 
the  plasma  of  certain  of  their  constituents.  His  results  are, 
however,  quite  as  consistent  with  the  belief  (hat  the  colorless 
elements  are  the  chief  agents,  in  favor  of  which  several  facts 
may  be  demonstrated.  Vaccine  and  blister  fluid  are  both  co- 
agulable ;  they  contain  no  colored  blood  corpuscles, but  always 
many  colorless  corpuscles.  If  the  process  of  coagulation  is 
watched  in  either  of  these  liquids  under  the  microscope,  it  is 
seen,  not  merely  that  it  begins  from  these  elements,  but  that 
it  occurs  nowhere  in  the  liquid  excepting  where  they  are  pre- 
sent. Again,  if  a  ligature  is  drawn  through  a  vein  in  which 
blood  is  circulating,  as  e.  g.^  through  the  external  jugular  of 
a  rabbit  or  guineapig,  and  allowed  to  remain  tliere  for  a  time, 
and  then  removed  and  examined  microscopically,  it  is  found 
that  the  threads  of  the  ligature  are  crowded,  and  its  surface 
encrusted,  with  colorless  corpuscles.  These  bodies  are  held 
together  by  fibrin,  which  appears  to  grow  from  their  surface 
into  the  blood-stream. 


Section  II. — Conditions  which  Affect  the  Coagulation  op  the 

Blood. 

Although  the  circulating  blood  contains  either  in  its  colored 
corpuscles  or  plasma  both  the  fibrin  factors,  i,  e.,  the  imme- 
diate principles  necessary  for  its  coagulation,  it  does  not  co- 
agulate. In  other  words,  the  blood,  so  long  as  it  forms  part  of 
the  normal  living  body,  contains  no  fibrin.  This  remarkable 
fact  is  dependent  on  the  maintenance  in  the  corpuscles  of  those 
chemical  changes  which  constitute  their  life.  And  inasmuch 
as  these  changes  cannot  continue  in  the  absence  of  the  physical 
and  chemical  conditions  to  which  the  blood  is  subjected,  so 
long  as  it  is  contained  in  healthy  bloodvessels,  any  derange- 
ment of  those  conditions  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  clot.  It 
can  be  proved  experimentally  (1)  That  blood  does  not  coagu- 
late in  the  living  heart  or  in  a  living  bloodvessel,  even  when 
the  circulation  is  arrested ;  (2)  That  although  normal  blood 
ordinarily'  coagulates  as  soon  as  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  body, 
there  are  certain  circumstances  under  which  the  act  of  coagu- 
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lation  eithei'  does  not  take  pluce,  or  is  accompHshcd  in  so  tm- 
perrect  a  maBuer,  that  tho  clot  is  scarcely  recogntzable  aB 
such. 

6.  The  following  is  a  mfKlifieation  of  an  experiment  of 
Briieke,  (leviseil  l\y  my  friend  Dr,  Dumnte*  In  a  rabbit,  two 
small  incisions  arc  made  across  the  course  of  the  exterual  juga- 
lar  veiu^  (sec  §  48)  one  near  the  clavicle,  the  other  near  t!ie 
origin  of  the  vessel — grent  care  being  taken  not  to  go  deeper 
III  an  is  necessary  in  order  to  see  the  vessel  throngh  the  fascia, 
A  small  needle  is  then  passed  under  the  vein  near  the  proxi- 
mal incision,  iu  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  that  of  its  axis, 
and  corresponding  to  that  of  the  incision,  but  deeper*  A 
second  needle  is^  then  In  id  in  the  course  of  tbe  incision,  and 
drawn  tightly  towards  the  first  by  a  ligature  at  either  end,  by 
which  means  tite  blood  cnrrent  is  entirely  arrestal,  while  tiie 
coats  of  the  vein  are  absolutely'  protected  from  injury*  A 
second  pair  of  needles  is  then  inserted  at  the  distal  incision, 
and  secured  in  a  similar  manner,  so  as  to  sliut  in  the  blood 
with  which  the  vein  becomes  distended  after  the  tightening  of 
the  first  ligatnre.  After  the  lapse  of  a  eonple  of  days^  the 
ligatured  portion  of  the  rein  is  exposed  at  some  part  of  its 
course,  and  punctured  with  a  glass  pipette,  by  means  of  which 
1 1 1 e  b  1  ood  is  with t! ra w n  fv omit  by  suction  in  a  p e rfec tl}'  I iq u id 
state-  On  removing  the  needles  the  natural  cirenlation  is  at 
once  restored.  This  rcsult^  however,  is  only  obtained  when  tlie 
greatest  care  is  nsed  to  avoid  injury  to  the  coats  of  the  vein. 
This  may  be  readily  proved  by  repenting  the  experiment 
(wliichjin  a  practical  point  of  view,  is  of  great  importance)  in 
a  diflerent  wa}*.  If,  instead  of  n^ing  needier,  ordinary  liga- 
tures are  placed  on  t!ic  points  indicated,  a  coagulum  is  formed, 
so  that  on  pinching  the  vein  no  blood  flows.  On  opening  such 
a  vessel  it  is  found  to  be  occupied  by  two  clots  ( thrombi),  each 
of  which  is  thickest  and  firmest  at  tlio  ligatnre,  and  becomes 
thinner  and  looser  towards  the  middle  of  the  dcligatod  part. 
Dn  Dni-ante  has  shown  that,  in  this  experiment,  this  absence  of 
coagulation  depends  on  the  integrity  of  the  endothelium. 
Wherever  the  endothelium  of  a  vein  is  irritated  so  as  to 
nndergo  germination,  a  clot  is  formed  which  is  co-cxtensive 
with  the  alteration  of  the  endotlicllal  elements, 

7.  The  arterial  trunks  leading  from  the  heart  of  a  frog  or 
tortoise  are  fii'st  tied,  and  then  (as  soon  as  the  heart  has  lie- 
come  distended)  the  venous  trunks.  The  heart  full  of  blood 
IS  removed  from  the  body  and  svispeiidcd  in  a  small  fiask  by 
one  of  the  ligatures^  The  flask  is  allowed  to  stand  so  long  as 
the  lieart  continues  to  pulsate.  If,  then,  before  tiie  pulsations 
have  entirely  ceased,  the  Idood  is  allowed  to  flow  from  the 
heart  by  removing  the  arterial  liguturcSj  it  is  seen  to  be  fluid* 
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As  soon  as  it  escapes  it  coagulates.    This  is  also  an  experi- 
ment of  Briicke. 

8.  Reoklinghausen's  Experiment. — A  small  porcelain 
crucible  is  heated  to  redness,  and  allowed  to  cool  without  re- 
moving the  cover.  The  pericardium  of  a  frog  is  then  exposed 
and  divided,  and  a  snip  made  in  the  ventricle  with  absolutely 
clean  scissors,  the  frog  being  held  in  such  a  position  that  the 
blood  discharged  from  the  wound  in  the  heart  may  be  received 
in  the  prepared  crucible  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  ex- 
ternal  surface  of  the  body.  The  quantity  of  blood  used  should 
not  exceed  ten  drops.  The  crucible  (without  its  cover)  is  then 
placed  on  a  ground-glass  plate,  and  covered  with  a  wide  bell- 
glass,  the  edge  of  which  is  also  ground,  so  that  it  fits  the  glass 
plate  perfectly.  The  blood  coagulates  immediately,  but  during 
the  course  of  the  next  twent3'-four  hours  it  appears  to  become 
liquid  again.  If  the  experiment  has  been  carefully  performed, 
the  blood  remains  unaltered  (its  colorless  corpuscles  retaining 
their  vital  activity)  for  many  days:  it  is,  however,  necessary 
to  renew  the  air  contained  in  the  bell-glass,  by  lifling  it  care- 
fully from  time  to  time.  This  experiment  may  be  also  mtide  with 
mammalian  blood,  provided  that  a  temperature  is  maintained 
equal  to  that  of  the  body,  for  which  purpose  v.  Recklinghausen 
uses  an  air  bath  furnished  with  a  Bunsen's  regulator.  The 
capsule  is  heated  to  redness,  because,  if  it  were  not  so,  the  or- 
ganic matter  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  porcelain  would 
determine  changes  in  the  blood,  which  would  be  fatal  to  the 
vitalit}'^  of  its  elements.  With  a  similar  view  every  possible 
precaution  is  used  against  other  modes  of  contamination, 
whether  from  the  air  or  from  surfaces  with  which  the  blood  is 
brought  into  contact.  The  liquefaction  of  the  coagulum  in  the 
preceding  experiment  is  only  apparent.  To  prove  this,  the 
process  must  be  observed  microscopically  under  otherwise 
similar  conditions.  The  following  method,  suggested  by  cer- 
tain experiments  of  Schlarewski  (who,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  have  understood  their  significance),  I  owe  to  my  assistant, 
Mr.  Sch'afer.  Several  very  tliin  walled  capillary  tubes,  not 
more  than  ^  millimeter  in  diameter,  are  filled  with  blood  as  it 
flows  from  the  artery  of  a  frog,  and  at  once  placed  under  the 
No.  9  immersion  objective  of  Hartnack.  The  contents  of  the 
tube  can  be  seen  with  perfect  distinctness.  At  first  the  whole 
of  the  space  inclosed  in  the  tube  is  occupied  by  colored  blood 
disks.  After  a  few  minutes  it  is  seen  that  coagulation  has  oc- 
curred, and  that  the  cylindrical  mass  in  which  the  corpuscles 
are  contained  is  separated  from  the  glass,  by  a  transparent 
border  in  which  there  are  no  corpuscles.  Next,  the  colorless 
corpuscles  begin  to  squeeze  themselves  out  of  the  coagulum 
and  swim  in  the  serum  (see  Fig.  192).  From  tlie  activity  of 
the  amoDboid  movements  which  these  corpuscles  exhibit  inime- 
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difltely  after  their  expulsion^  tlie  obser\'er  is  inelinGd  to  attri- 
bute tlicir  escape  from  tlie  clot  to  these  movements  ;  this  potion 
is,  however,  proved  to  be  erroneous  bj  what  follows.  In  a 
short  time  {uaually  about  forty-five  miiuites  after  tiie  eora- 
mencement  of  the  observation),  the  colored  corpuscles  begin 
lo  participate  in  the  process,  and  escape  frotn  the  still  sharply- 
defined  edge  of  the  clot  in  such  nnmbers  tliat  the  liquid  becomes 
so  crowtled  with  them,  that  microscopical  examinatioti  is  no 
lougcr  possible.  If  now  the  tube  is  rcmove<i  from  the  stage 
and  placed  vertically,  it  is  seen,  after  a  time,  that  the  corpuscles 
Fubsido  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  leaving  a  clear  space  con- 
taining serum  above.  Here,  theU|  we  have  a  process  which  we 
might  at  first  sight  be  disposed  to  regard  as  a  resolution  of  the 
c o n g u  1  u m  ;  t h e  a ppea ran ce  is,  li o vv e ve r ,  cl ece p t i v c,  fo r  if  the 
tube  is  discharged  into  a  watch-glass  and  examined  under  a 
low  power,  the  coagulum  is  easily  found  as  a  thin  cord  of  fllnnn 
floating  iu  the  liquid*  In  short,  the  whole  process  of  emigra- 
tion of  the  corpuscles  and  liquefaction  of  llie  clot  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  contraction  of  a  reticulum  of  fibriu  of  such  extreme 
looseness,  that  it  is  incapable  of  retaining  the  corpuscles  in  its 
meshes, 

9*  The  two  experiments  last  related  prove,  as  regards  the 
blood  of  the  frog,  that^  under  certain  couditions,  coagulatioa 
occurs  very  imperfectly,  even  though  tlie  1)1  ood  be  removed 
from  the  body,  and  consequently  that  Iiruckc\s  inference,  that 
tlie  circulating  blood  is  prevented  from  coagulating  by  tlie  in- 
fluence of  the  living  vpssel,  need  no  longer  be  maintained.  The 
following  experiment,  devised  by  Mr.  Schafer,  which  lias  been 
repeated  a  great  number  of  times  in  the  laboratory  of  Univer- 
sit3*  College^  proves  this  much  more  couclusively  aufl  satisfac- 
torily. A  glass  tube,  three  or  four  inches  long,  is  drawn  out 
atone  end  into  an  arterial  canula  of  the  usual  form  and  of 
stiitable  size.  A  frog  having  been  seeure<l  in  the  usual  way 
(see  §  4G)  in  the  prone  position,  the  lieart  is  exposed  and  the 
right  aorta  ligatured*  A  clip  is  then  placed  on  the  left  aorta 
at  its  origin  from  the  bulb.  The  canula  (Fig,  193,  a)  is  then 
inserted  and  secured  in  the  left  aorta,  and  the  tube  supported 
vertically  by  a  suitable  holder.  This  done^  and  the  clip  having 
been  removed,  the  blood  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  tube.  It 
rises  to  a  height  which  varies  according  to  the  vigor  of  the 
animal  and  the  quantity  of  bhsoil  which  its  vascular  s^^^stem 
coivtaiivs,  the  blood  column  oscillating  with  the  contractions  of 
the  heart.  If  now  the  tube  is  left  to  itself,  no  coagulation  takes 
place.  In  a  very  few  minutes  the  corpuscles  begin  to  subside, 
leaving  an  upper  layer  of  clear  Hquiil,  the  depth  of  which  gradu- 
ally increases.  If  it  is  removed  with  a  capillary  pipette  and 
submitted  to  examination,  it  is  found  to  possess  all  the  proper- 
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ties  which  are  characteristic  of  plasma.    It  contains  scarcely 
any  colored  but  a  considerable  number  of  colorless  corpuscles. 

Sectioic  IIL^Thb  Coloring  Matter. 

10.  Methods  by  ixrhioh  the  Blood  cbji  be  rendered 
Transparent  or  I«aky. — It  has  long  been  known  that, 
when  water  is  added  to  blood  in  quantity,  the  blood  corpuscles 
are  apparently  dissolved  in  the  diluted  liquor  sanguinis.  This 
solution  is,  however,  only  partial ;  for,  if  the  liquid  is  examined 
under  tlie  microscope,  each  corpuscle  is  seen  to  be  represented 
by  a  colorless  spheroidal  residue.  This  residue  was  formerly 
described  as  the  membrane  of  the  corpuscle,  rather  in  con- 
formity to  the  notion  that,  being  a  cell,  it  must  have  a  mem- 
brane, than  because  the  structure  in  question  possessed  mem- 
branous characters.  We  now  recognize  it,  not  as  a  membrane, 
but  as  the  porous  structure  fully  described  in  the  histological 
part  as  the  oecoid. 

There  arc  many  other  methods  by  which  the  zooid  may  be 
compelled  to  relinquish  its  dwelling  without  altering  the  den- 
sity of  the  serum  at  all.  So  long  ago  as  1851,  Dr.  Dc  Chaumont 
discovered  that  the  vapor  of  chloroform  had  this  effect.  That 
of  ether  acts  in  the  same  way,  but  not  so  rapidl}'.  More  re- 
cently, it  has  been  shown  by  Rollett  that  the  same  effects  are 
produced  b3'  freezing,  as  well  as  by  electrical  discharges  and 
iuduction  currents.  In  all  these  cases  (as  has  been  already 
seen  as  regards  some  of  them)  the  blood  undergoes  a  remark- 
able change  of  appearance.  In  the  natural  state,  blood,  even 
in  the  thinnest  layers,  is  opaque.  One  may  judge  of  this  by 
looking  at  it  either  by  transparent  light  (as,  e,  ^.,  in  a  very 
thin  capillary  tube)  or  b}'  reflected  light,  spread  out  in  a  thin 
laj'er  over  the  surface  of  a  porcelain  capsule.  In  the  former 
case  the  blood  presents  the  appearance  of  a  solid-looking  band 
in  the  axis  of  a  glass  rod,  in  the  latter  it  appears  as  a  bright 
scarlet  patch,  completely  concealing  the  white  surface,  and 
obscuring  the  light  which  would  otherwise  be  reflected  by  it. 
If,  however,  the  blood  has  been  subjected  to  any  of  the  pro- 
cesses above  mentioned,  the  appearance  it  presents  in  tlie  two 
cases  are  materially  altered.  The  blood  in  the  tube  looks 
bright,  because  it  is  translucent,  whereas  that  on  the  porce- 
lain looks  as  dark  as  if  it  were  venous,  because  the  corpuscles 
from  whicii  the  light  shone,  reflected  by  countless  convex  sur- 
faces, are  now  scarcely  more  refractive  than  the  liquid  in 
which  they  are  immersed.  In  other  words,  blood  in  the  natu- 
ral state  has  the  character  of  an  opaque  pigment,  such  as  ver- 
milion ;  whereas  in  the  altered  state  it  resembles  a  lake — a 
fact  which  Rollett,  who,  as  I  have  stated,  has  studied  these 
changes  with  great  exactitude,  expresses  by  the  terms  deck- 
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farhig  and  lachfarbig^  as  applicable  to  the  former  a«d  tbe 
latter  respectively.  Blood  may  be  rendered  trans  pa  rent  or 
laky  by  esposmg  it  either  to  extreme  cold  or  to  a  temperature 
a  little  above  CO^  C*  j  by  subjecting  it  to  the  action  either  of 
induced  currents  or  of  sliocks  of  f fictional  electricity.  A 
similar  effect,  as  already  stated,  is  produced  by  tbe  addition  of 
water  and  of  varions  other  liquid  reagents,  such  as  ether,  cblo- 
roform,  and  solutions  of  tUe  bile  acids  in  combination  witb 
alkaline  bases. 

11.  Action  of  Cold. — A  platinnm  cap&ule  containing  a 
coufjle  of  cubic  contimetres  of  deHbrinated  blood  is  exposed 
to  a  temperature  of^—G*^  to — 10°  C.,'  by  placing  it  in  a  vessel 
previously  filled  with  alternate  layers  of  pounded  ice  and  salt^ 
and  leaving  it  in  contact  with  the  freezing  mixture  until  it  is 
completely  frozen  through.  The  solid  mass  of  blood  is  then 
slowly  thawed  and  poured  into  a  beaker,  which  sbould  be  of 
such  size  that  the  blood  contained  in  it  is  not  more  than  half 
an  incli  deep.  If  readily  crystal Itzable  blood  has  been  em- 
ployed, as,  for  example,  that  of  the  guincapig,  a  sediment  of 
crystals  forms  on  the  bottom.  It  is  seen  from  the  first  that 
the  freezing  has  completely  altered  its  appearance.  It  has 
become  darker  in  color,  and  if  we  place  some  of  it  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  white  plate  with  a  pattern  on  it,  the  pattern  is  visible 
with  more  or  less  distinctness  through  it,  whereas  if  ordinary 
blood  were  employed  it  would  be  completely"  concealed.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  tu  atld  that  the  crystallization  is  depend- 
ent on  the  discharge  of  the  haemoglobin  from  the  corpuscles 
into  tbe  liquor  sanguinis. 

12,  Action  of  Heat.— (Method  of  Mas  SchnUze.)  This 
is  a  method  which  is  only  applicable  to  small  quantities  of 
blood.  In  experiments  witb  the  warm  stage  (see  Chap.  I.,  p, 
22).  Mast  Schultze  found  that  when  blood  is  heated  from  CO"^ 
C*  to  04^  C,  the  blood  corpuscles  dissolve  in  the  plasma. 
The  same  effect  is  prodnced  if  a  small  quantity  of  blood  is 
subjected  to  similar  temperatures  in  a  hot  chamber,  furnished 
with  Bun  sen  *s  regulator.  Here,  as  in  the  former  case,  if  the 
blood  is  derived  from  an  animal  in  which  the  btemoglobin 
crystallizes  readily,  crj'stals  are  obtained.  According  to 
Preyer,  remarkably  fine  crystals  of  Incuioglobin  may  be  pre- 
pared by  w^anning  the  colored  corpuscles  separated  by  subsi- 
dence and  de  can  tat  ion  from  tbe  defibrinated  blood  of  the 
horse,  in  the  manner  above  described^  To  insure  success, 
care  must  be  taken  to  maintain  the  temperature  of  the  quan- 

^  The  efTect  Df  sulijectin|]:  blood  to  tUo  temperature  of  a  freezing  mix- 
ture was  fiisl  stmiiod  by  Ilewson.  lUs  experiment  was  similnr  to  that 
deacriUpd  in  the  text*  Hvs  purpose  was  to  sliow  that  cold  in  not  the 
cause  of  coagulation.  He  was  Xkoi  aware  tliat  frozen  blood  loses  its 
opacity. 
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tity  of  blood  operaXed  on  within  the  limits  of  temperature 
above  mentioned. 

13.  Action  of  Electricity. — The  effects  both  of  shocks  of 
frictional  electricity  and  of  induced  currents  have  been  de- 
scribed in  the  histological  part.  To  what  is  there  stated,  it 
may  be  added,  as  regards  induced  currents,  that  the  most 
marked  effects  are  produced  when  the  current  is  most  analo- 
gous in  its  characters  to  a  discharge  of  statical  electricity,  and, 
consequently,  that  the  direct  induced  current  which  accompa- 
nies the  opening  of  the  primary  current  is  more  effectual  than 
in  the  inverse  one.  In  the  results  observed,  it  is  important  to 
distinguish  between  the  direct  action  of  the  shock  or  shocks 
on  the  corpuscles,  and  the  electrolj'tic  action  indicated  by  the 
liberation  of  gases  at  the  tinfoil  points  (see  Fig.  194).  In  so 
far  as  electrolysis  occurs,  the  results  may  be  in  part  attributed 
to  the  development  of  acid  reaction  at  the  positive  pole,  con- 
sequent on  the  decomposition  of  the  salts  of  the  blood..  A  dis- 
tinction ought  also  to  be  drawn  between  those  effects  which 
are  only  produced  when  the  corpuscles  are  in  a  living  state, 
and  those  which  are  manifested  also  in  dead  blood.  The 
discharge  of  the  coloring  matter  from  the  corpuscles  is  a  phe- 
nomenon of  the  latter  class,  but  there  are  other  effects  which 
manifest  themselves  only  when  the  blood  employed  still  retains 
its  vital  properties. 

14.  Action  of  Water  on  the  Blood. — The  mode  of  action 
of  water  on  the  corpuscles  is  fully  described  in  Chapter  I.  The 
coloring  matter  is  entirely  discharged,  and  probably  the  greater 
part  of  the  globulin.  That  the  whole  is  not  expelled  seems 
evident  from  an  old  experiment,  made  more  than  twentj'-five 
years  ago  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  of  Glasgow,  who  observed  that 
the  solid  residue  left;  behind,  even  when  repeatedly  washed 
with  distilled  water,  still  retained  the  power  of  determining 
coagulation  in  serous  effusion-liquids,  when  added  to  them  in 
small  quantity.  Again,  when  blood  which  has  been  acted  on 
by  water  is  subjected  to  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  the 
stromata  of  the  corpuscles  show  changes  which  indicate  that 
they  still  retain  a  substance  precipitable  by  that  gas. 

15.  Action  of  Crystallized  Ox-bile.— On  the  addition  of 
a  dilute  solution  of"  bile  crystals,"  i.  e.,  crystals  of  glyco-cho- 
late  and  tauro-cholate  of  soda  to  blood,  a  great  number  of  the 
corpuscles  are  dissolved,  so  that  the  blood  becomes  distinctly 
laky;  and  if  it  is  derived  from  a  suitable  source,  and  not  too 
much  diluted,  the  coloring  matter  crystallizes.  On  this  fact 
one  of  the  numerous  methods  of  obtaining  hsBmaglobin  is 
founded.  With  reference  to  the  mode  of  obtaining  "  bile 
crystals,"  see  Chap.  XXXVI. 

16.  Preparation  of  Hcemoglobin. — Any  method  by  which 
the  coloring  matter  can  be  caused  to  quit  the  corpuscles  without 
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iitidergoiiig  chemical  clmnge,  or  in  other  words,  any  of  the 
methods  by  which  tkc  blood  can  be  rendered  transparent  or 
laky,  may  be  used  for  obtaining  crystalline  haemoglobin.  Many 
of  these  methods  yiehl  tbe  product  very  readily,  wlieu  the  blood 
is  derived  from  one  of  tliose  animals  in  which  the  coloring 
matter  is  prone  to  crystallize.  There  are,  however,  only  one 
or  two  of  tlicni  by  which  pure  hcemoglobin  can  be  obtained  in 
considerable  quantity. 

Thus  by  tbe  method  of  freezing,  large  well-formed  crystals 
can  be  obtained  from  tlie  biood  of  the  guineapig  or  dog.  In 
like  manner  the  blood  of  the  same  animals  cr^'stallizes  readily 
after  it  has  been  rendered  laky  by  warming  or  by  the  trans- 
mission of  induction  shocks* 

When  it  is  intended  to  prepare  considerable  quantities  in  a 
state  of  purit3%  it  is  best  to  employ  water  as  a  solvent,  and 
tben  to  determine  crystallisation  in  the  liquid  by  the  addition 
of  alcohol,  in  such  proportions  that  the  mixture  is  only  just 
capable  of  retaining  the  coloring  matter  in  solution.  To  insure 
success,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  coloring  matter 
Cr^' stall izes  as  oxyha?moglohin  {see  §  17),  that  crystallization  is 
much  impeded  hy  the  presence  of  n o n-c ry s tall iz able  .organic 
compouucia,  particularly  albumin,  and  that  ba^moglobiu  is 
prone  to  undergo  change  when  exposed  in  solution  to  tempe* 
rat  ores  above  that  of  freezing.  To  insure  complete  oxidation, 
the  blood  must  be  freely  exposed  to  air.  To  obviate  the 
interfering  influence  of  albumin,  the  coloring  matter  must  be 
derived,  not  from  the  whole  of  tijc  blood,  but  in  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  the  corpuscles  alone.  To  obviate  the  risk  of  che- 
mical change,  i.  e.,  of  the  splitting  of  the  biemoglobin  into 
other  products,  the  liquids  must  be  subjected,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, during  the  whole  operation  to  a  low  temperature*  These 
indications  are  fulfilled  in  the  following  process,  devised  by 
Preyer,  which  gives  good  results,  when  the  weather  is  cold 
and  when  blood  is  used  of  which  the  coloring  matter  is  com- 
paratively insoluble  in  water  at  0  ^  C,  e,  3.,  that  of  the  dog  or 
cat.  The  htemoglobin  of  the  blood  of  the  horse,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  very  soluble  at  all  temperatures*  It  cannot  therefore 
be  prepared  by  Preyer 's  method.  Blood  to  be  employed  is 
alloweU  to  flow  from  a  vein  or  artery  into  a  porcelain  capsule. 
It  is  then  placed  in  a  cool  cellar  to  coagulate.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  most  of  the  serum  is  poured  off,  and  the  remainder 
removed  with  the  aid  of  a  pipette.  The  clot  is  then  cut  into 
small  fragments  and  placed  on  a  filter  of  fine  calico,  on  which 
it  is  washed  repeatedly  with  ice*cold  distilled  water,  until  the 
washings  give  scarcely  any  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate.  [This  indicates  that  the  clot  is  tolerably 
free  from  serum-albumin.  The  water  must  be  ice-cold,  because 
at  freezing  temperature  hcemoglobin   is  sparingly   soluble] 
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Then  on  the  filter  the  clot  is  treated  with  distilled  water  at  a 
temperature  of  about  35^C.,  the  filtrate  being  allowed  to  drop 
into  a  measure-glass  cooled  in  ice.  It  is  of  great  importance 
that  this  part  of  the  process  should  be  carried  out  with  as  little 
loss  of  time  as  possible.  I  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  in- 
close the  clot  in  the  filterer,  and  then  to  knead  it  repeatedly  in 
small  quantities  of  warm  water  contained  in  the  capsule ;  the 
products  of  all  the  extractions  being  collected  on  the  same 
filter,  and  received  in  the  cooled  beaker.  A  measured  portion 
(say  ten  cubic  centimetres)  is  then  transferred,  with  the  aid  of 
a  pipette,  to  a  test-glass,  to  which  alcohol  is  added  drop  by 
drop  from  a  burette.  Tire  precipitate  formed  by  the  first  drops 
of  alcohol  redissolves  on  shaking  or  stirring:  as  more  alcohol 
is  added  the  precipitate  at  last  remains  undissolved.  [By  this 
means  the  proportion  of  alcohol  required,  in  order  to  diminish 
the  solvent  power  of  the  liquid  suflaciently  to  render  it  prone 
to  crj'^stallize,  is  determined.]  Alcohol  is  then  added  to  the 
whole  liquid,  in  proportion  somewhat  less  than  is  required  to 
produce  a  permanent  precipitate.  The  clear  solution  on  being 
left  to  itself,  surrounded  with  iced  water,  soon  begins  to 
crj'stallize.  The  crystals  are  separated  by  filtration  and  washed 
on  the  filter  with  ice-cold  water  containing  a  little  spirit,  and 
subsequently  with  ice-cold  water  alone.  To  obtain  the  sub- 
stance in  a  state  of  purity  it  must  be  subjected  to  recrystalli- 
zation.  For  this  purpose  the  cr3*stals  must  be  dissolved  in 
distilled  water  at  40°C.  and  evaporated  in  vacuo^  the  process 
being  rei>eated  until  a  product  is  obtained  which  on  incinera- 
tion leaves  pure  oxide  of  iron  without  trace  of  phosphoric 
acid. 

Dr.  Gamgee  recommends  the  following  process,  which  was 
recently  communicated  to  him  by  Professor  Kiihne,  and  has 
been  successfully'  employed  by  him  on  three  separate  occasions. 
Five  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  defibrinated  blood  of  a  dog 
are  mixed  in  a  flask  with  31  c.  c.  of  pure  ether,  and  tlioroughly 
shaken  at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes  during  an  hour  and  a  half 
or  two  hours.  The  mixture  is  then  placed  in  a  cellar  for  about 
twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours.  The  flask  containing  the  lake- 
red  liquid  is  now  surrounded  with  ice  (not  a  freezing  mixture) 
for  twelve  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  is  found  to  have 
become  converted  into  a  magma  of  haemoglobin  crystals.  Dr. 
Gamgee  states  that  the  only  objection  to  this  method  consists 
in  the  great  diflSculty  of  filtering  the  crystalline  from  the  viscid 
serous  portion  of  the  mixture.  In  laboratories  where  the  cen- 
trifugal apparatus  is  to  be  found,  the  magma  may  be  placed  in 
tubes  and  submitted  to  excessively  rapid  rotation  for  three  or 
four  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  haemoglobin  will  have 
separated  as  a  soft  cake  from  the  scrum,  which  can  be  decanted. 
Where  no  centrifugal  apparatus  can  be  obtained,  the  magma  of 
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crystals  may  be  diluted  bj^  the  addition  of  an  equal  volume  of 

a  inixliire  consisting  of  one  part  of  ninety  pev  cent,  alcohol  and 
four  parts  of  distilled  water.  The  whole  must  be  flUered 
through  calico,  and  the  soft  hcenioglobm  freed  from  the  greater 
part  of  the  adhering  water  and  spirit  by  being  placed  on  a 
porotis  brick  and  exposed  to  a  current  of  cold  air.  Whichever 
method  of  separating  the  crystals  is  used,  they  must  be  purified 
by  recrystallization. 

The  best  method  of  obtaining  hfemoglobin  crystals  iu  sraall 
quantities,  for  inicroacopical  pnrposes,  is  one  founded  on  the 
same  principles,  A  teaspoon ful  of  defibrinated  blood  is  treated 
with  a  stifiicient  quantity  of  water  to  render  it  transparent. 
A  quarter  of  its  bulk  of  alcohol  having  been  added  to  it,  the 
mixture  Is  introdtieed  into  a  platinum  capsule,  and  plunged  in 
a  mixture  of  pounded  ice  and  salt,  A  relatively  abundant 
crop  of  crystals  is  obtained.  The  mere  freezing  and  thawing 
the  blood,  as  directed  in  §  11^  will  also  give  satisfactory  re- 
sults* Ahotlier  method  consists  in  passing  the  vapor  of  chloro- 
form through  the  blood,  which  has  always  the  etfect  of  render- 
ing it  laky,  and  in  some  animals  determines  crystallization, 

n.  Chemical  Properties  of  Heemoglobln. — Soiubilitij* 
— The  solubility  of  bipmoglobin  in  water  differs  according  to 
the  species  of  animal  from  which  it  is  derived.  Thus  the  color- 
ing matter  of  the  dog  and  cat  are  verj'  soluble  at  40^  C. ; 
sparingly  soluble  in  ice-cold  water.  That  of  the  gnineapig 
dissolves  with  relative  difficulty  at  all  temperatures,  and  crys- 
tallizes more  readily  than  that  of  any  of  tlie  common  domestic 
animals.  All  kinds  of  haemoglobin  are  more  soluble  in  warm 
water  than  in  cold.  DiffunibLlitj/, — Ihcmoglolnn,  although 
crystaliizable,  is  indiffusible*  This  can  be  easily  shown  by 
placing  a  sohition  of  blood  or  haemoglobin  in  a  diffusion-cell, 
the  septum  of  which  is  of  good  parchment  paper,*  If  an  ardmal 
membrane  is  substituted,  a  certain  amount  of  coloring  matter 
passes  from  the  solution  into  the  water.  The  fact  of  the 
difl'usibility  of  haemoglobin  perhaps  stands  in  relation  with 
the  enormous  weight  of  its  molecule.  CoagalahiliUj. — xique- 
ous  solnlions  of  ha^jnoglobin  coagulate  when  heated,  jnst  in 
the  same  way  as  albumin,  and  at  about  the  same  temperature 
(64°  C).  When  this  occurs,  the  ba?moglobin  splits  into  an 
albuminous  compound  and  an  insoluble  coloring  matter.  Pre- 
cipitation by  Alcohol, — Small  quantities  of  alcohol  may  be 
added  to  solutions  of  blood  or  hicmoglobin  without  producing 
any  appreciable  change.  In  continuing  the  addition  a  precipi- 
tate is  formed,  which  at  first  is  redissolved  on  shaking,  after- 
wards becomes  permanent,    EeJaiion  to  Oxygen. — In  a  solution 


1  For  mctliod  of  preparing  aad  teatlng  a  diifuBion-ctll,  *«  Chapter 
on  Cheinii'ftl  MctliocU. 
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freel}'  exposed  to  air,  tlic  haemoglobin  is  always  combined  with 
oxj'gen  (oxyhsemoglobin).  Consequently-,  whenever  hsemo- 
globin  is  spoken  of,  it  is  understood  to  mean  oxyhiemoglobin. 
This  oxygen  is  so  loosely  combined,  that  it  begins  to  separate 
itself  from  the  hsemoglobin  as  soon  as  the  pressui*e  of  that 
gas  in  the  gaseous  atmbsphere  to  which  it  is  exposed  falls 
below  a  certain  point,  recently  determined  by  Worm  Miiller  to 
be  about  twenty-five  millimetres  of  mercury.  So  that  when 
blood  is  subjected  to  the  air-pump,  the  haemoglobin  it  contains 
begins  to  part  with  its  oxygen  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  reduced 
to  about  a  sixth  of  an  atmosphere.  This  is  expressed  by  say- 
ing that  the  tension  of  oxj'gen  in  the  blood  is  about  twenty- 
five  millimetres  Hg.  Haemoglobin  in  solution  can  be  deprived 
of  its  oxygen  by  the  addition  to  the  liquid  of  certain  reducing 
agents  (see  §  18).  In  animals  completely  deprived  of  air,  the 
haemoglobin  in  the  blood  loses  its  oxygen  completely  in  less 
than  a  minute  (see  §  111).  This  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the 
rapid  accumulation  in  the  blood  of  oxidizable  products.  When 
blood  or  solution  of  haemoglobin  is  subjected  to  the  barometer 
vacuum  (see  Gases  of  the  Blood),  it  parts  with  the  whole  of 
its  oxygen.  Haemoglobin  has  the  property  of  oxydizing  tinc- 
ture of  guaiacum.  If  a  drop  of  concentrated  solution  of  guaiac 
resin  in  absolute  alcohol  is  dropped  on  to  filtering  paper,  and 
the  alcohol  allowed  to  evaporate,  and  then  a  drop  of  solution 
placed  on  the  brown  spot,  a  deep  blue  ring  is  foimcd  round 
the  edge  of  the  drop.  This  reaction  must  not  be  confused 
with  that  observed  when  fibrin  steeped  in  peroxide  of  hydro- 
gen produces  a  similar  effect.  In  the  latter  case,  all  that  is 
shown  is,  that  fibrin  decomposes  the  peroxide;  in  the  foimer, 
the  reaction  affords  evidence  of  the  presence  of  nascent  oxy- 
gen. Action  of  Carbonic  Acid. — Blood  which  has  been  satu- 
rated with  carbonic  oxide  is  entirely  deprived  of  its  oxj'gen, 
which  is  replaced  b}'  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  oxide.  On 
this  fact  is  founded  the  excellent  method  of  Bernard  for  the 
gasomctrical  determination  of  the  oxygen  of  the  blood  (see 
§  32).  The  carbonic  oxide  combines  with  haemoglobin  in  the 
same  way  that  oxygen  does.  Action  of  Oxide  of  Nitrogen — 
When  oxide  of  Nitrogen  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  blood 
which  has  been  freed  from  oxygen,  by  subjecting  it  to  an  atmos- 
phere of  hydrogen  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exclude  atmospheric 
air  during  the  process,  the  dark  blood  acquires  a  carmine  color. 
Here,  as  in  the  case  of  carbonic  oxide,  a  new  compound  is 
formed  with  haemoglobin,  which  crystallizes  in  the  same  form 
as  oxy haemoglobin.  The  solution,  however,  undergoes  no 
change  when  treated  with  reducing  agents.  'Action  of  Nitrites. 
— Dr.  Gamgee  has  shown  that  the  blood  of  animals  poisoned 
with  nitrites,  as  e.y.,  nitrite  of  amyl,  assumes  a  chocolate 
color.  This  color  may  be  observed  strikingly  if  a  few  drops 
13 
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of  nitrite  of  arayl  are  added  to  a  solution  of  haemoglobin >  Tlie 
color  of  the  latter  almost  instantly  beuomes  brown-  On  adding 
redutiing  agents  to  solutions  so  altered,  reduced  biemoglolnn 
{see  §  18)  appears — a  fuet  Tvbicli  seems  to  square  best  with  tbe 
assumption  tbat  the  aetion  of  the  nitrites  on  hiemoglobiu  is  to 
peroxidize  it,  and  that  on  reductiorii  oxjhtemoglohin  is  first 
formed,  then  reduced.  The  precise  nature  of  the  reaction  is 
still  matter  for  investigation. 

18.  Optical  Properties  of  Haemoglobin. —  Cnjsiah, — 
The  crystals  arc  doubly  refractive,  L  t\,  tliey  look  luminous 
TV  hen  examined  with  the  aid  of  the  polarization  microscope  {see 
Part  I*^  Chap.  IV.),  between  crossed  Nicols,  They  sbtne  in 
sunlight  with  a  lustre  compared  by  Pre3'er  to  that  of  silk- 
Wheu  formed  in  liquids  freely  exposed  to  air  or  oxygen,  they 
are  of  the  color  of  arterial  blood,  but  have  the  wonderful  pro- 
perty of  becoming  dark  without  altering  their  form  when  placed 
in  vacuo  at  a  low  temperature.  They  then  exhibit  two  colors^ 
i  ook  i  n  g  gree  n  along  th  o  a  rCtt  s ,  p  u  rpl  i  sb  -  red  else  w  h  ere.  On  the 
admission  of  air  or  oxygen,  the  color  is  restored.  If  a  glass 
plate  to  wbich  crystals  of  luemoglobin  adhere  is  placed  in  front 
of  tlic  slit  of  the  spectroscope,  two  characteristic  absorption 
bands  (Hoppe-Seyler)  are  seen  in  the  yellow^  between  the  Fran- 
enhofer^s  lines  D  and  E  (see  Fig.  195, 1).  Solution. — The  bands 
just  mentioned  are  also  seen  when  solution  of  hfemoglobin  or 
of  blood  corpuscles  is  placed  in  the  same  position  ;  they  can 
be  distinguished  even  when  the  solution  contains  only  one  ten- 
thousandth  of  its  weight  of  coloring  matter.  The  bands  differ, 
however,  in  their  characters  accoiding  to  the  degree  of  dilu- 
tion. According  to  the  experiments  of  Freyer,  solutions  vary- 
ing in  strength  from  one  to  five  per  10,000,  show  both  bands 
taintlj"  J  in  solutions  of  six  per  10,000,  it  can  be  distinguished 
that  the  baud  next  the  line  I)  is  the  darker  of  the  two,  the  other 
being  broader  and  fainter  (^cp  Fig,  1^5,5);  in  solutions  of 
thirty  per  10,000,  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  is  completely 
absorbed,  and  the  blue  partially.  As  the  concentration  is  In- 
creased the  two  bands  approach  each  other,  until  finally  (when 
the  solution  contains  seventy  per  10,000)  they  form  a  single 
band,  while  the  whole  of  the  more  refrangible  rays  are  absorbed, 
so  tbat  the  apectrnm  does  not  extern!  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
green  (see  Fig.  195,  fi). 

In  1862  it  was  discovered  by  Stokes  that  hfemoglobin  exists 
in  the  blood  in  two  states  of  oxidation,  which  are  distinguished 
alike  by  color  and  by  the  spectroscope-  tliat  the  oxygenized 
haemoglobin,  or  (as  it  has  since  been  called)  oxybiemogloblu,  is 
deprived  by  reducing  agents  of  its  oxygen,  and  that  when  it 
has  been  so  reduced,  it  can  be  restored  to  its  original  state  by 
agitation  witli  air.  The  nature  of  the  change  of  color  is  ex- 
pressed in  two  facts,  which  cau  be  observed  with  the  aid  of  the 
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8pectroscoi>e.  The  first  is,  that  when  solutions  of  hiemoglobin« 
or  of  blood,  are  deprived  of  oxygen,  either  by  placing  them  m 
vacuo  or  by  the  addition  of  reducing  agents,  the  more  refran- 
gible rays  (blue  and  violet)  are  much  less  absorbed,  and  the 
green  more  absorbed  than  they  were  l>efore.  The  second  fact 
is,  that  in  solutions  so  concentrated  that  most  of  the  si>ectrum 
is  extinguished,  the  last  color  which  is  transmitted  is  orange- 
red  if  the  blood  is  arterial,  red  if  it  is  venous.  These  two  facts 
may  be  shortly  expressed  by  saying  that  the  color  of  arterial- 
ized  blood  consists  of  orange-red  plus  green,  of  venous  blood- 
red  plu8  blue. 

These  differences,  however,  are  not  the  most  remarkable 
which  are  observed  when  oxydized  and  reduced  solutions  of 
blood  or  its  coloring  matter  are  compared  sijectroscopically. 
The  most  striking  change  produced  by  reduction  relates  to  the 
two  bands  of  absorption  in  the  yellow  part  of  the  spectrum 
which  have  been  already  mentioned.  This  change  is  most 
readily  demonstrated  by  following  the  directions  given  by 
Stokes  in  Iiis  original  paper.  A  solution  of  protosulphate  of 
iron,  to  which  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tartaric  acid  has  l>een 
added  to  prevent  its  being  precipitated  by  alkalies,  is  rendered 
decidedly  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  ammonia,  and  is  intro- 
duced into  the  solution  of  blood.  "  The  color  is  almost  in- 
stantly changed  to  a  much  more  purple  red,  as  seen  in  small 
thicknesses,  and  a  much  darker  red  than  before,  as  seen  in 
greater  thickness.  The  change  of  color,  which  recalls  the  dif- 
ference between  arterial  and  venous  blood,  is  striking  enough, 
but  the  change  in  the  absorption  spectrum  is  far  more  decisive. 
The  two  highly  characteristic  dark  bands  seen  before,  arc  now 
replaced  by  a  single  band,  somewhat  broader  and  less  sharply 
defined  at  its  edges  than  either  of  the  former,  and  occupying 
nearl^'the  position  of  the  bright  band  separating  the  dark  bands 
of  the  original  solution  (see  Fig.  195,  2).  The  fluid  is  more 
transparent  for  the  blue,  and  less  so  for  the  green  than  it  was 
before.  If  the  thickness  be  increased  till  the  whole  of  the  spec- 
trum more  refrangible  than  the  rdd  be  on  the  point  of  disap- 
pearing, the  last  part  to  remain  is  green ^  a  little  beyond  the 
fixed  line  6,  in  the  case  of  the  original  solution  ;  and  blue^  some 
way  beyond  F,  in  the  case  of  the  modified  fluid.  If  the  purple 
solution  be  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  shallow  vessel,  it  quickly 
returns  to  its  original  condition,  showing  the  same  two  char- 
acteristic bands  as  before ;  and  this  change  takes  place  imme- 
diately, provided  a  small  quantity  only  of  the  reducing  agent 
were  employed,  when  the  solution  is  shaken  up  with  air.  If 
an  additional  quantity  of  the  reagent  be  now  added,  the  same 
effect  is  produced  as  at  first,  and  the  solution  may  thus  be 
made  to  go  through  its  changes  any  number  of  times."  [Stokes, 
On  the  Reduction  and  Oxydation  of  the  Coloring  Matter  of 
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tlie  Blood »  Proceedings  of  Ibe  Boy*  Soc-,  vol.  xiii.  p.  355-J 
Tlic  sanie  facts  enn  le  demons tra ted  quite  as  ailvantageoiisly, 
and  perhaps  witL  greater  ease,  if  the  sohitioii  of  the  snlphby- 
drate  of  ainmoniiim  is  substituted  for  the  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron  used  by  Stokes*  The  change  is,  however,  not  so  rapid; 
it  ia  ae  tele  rated  by  subjecting  the  liquid  to  a  temperature  of 

19.  Methsemoglobin. — If  a  pure  solution  of  ha^maglobin 
is  left  to  Itself  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  it  gradual!}"  loses 
its  brightness,  and  if  it  is  then  examined  spectroscopteall}',  i^ 
is  seen  that  a  new  band  has  appeared  in  the  orange  at  a  point 
where  in  oidinary  blood  there  ia  least  absorption*  Thia  band 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  new  coloring  matter,  called  by 
H o  1 1 pe-S e)' le r  me th a^ua ogl obi  n .  T h e  s a m e  c h  a n ge  o ce u  rs  u n der 
otiier  ci re nm stances,  f,  ^.,  when  carbonic  ncid  gas  is  passed 
througb  dilute  solntions  of  hiemaglobin,  or  when  glacial  acetic 
acid  is  added  lo  dilute  solution  of  dcfibrinatcd  ox-blood,  In  ex- 
tremely small  qnanlityi     [In  larger  proportions,  acetic  acid 

determines  the  formation  of  ba^maton See  §  22.]     Heemoglo- 

bin  undergoes  the  same  transformation  when  acted  on  by  i>er- 
manganate  of  potash.  If  a  crystal  of  pure  permanganate  is 
dissolved  in  diytilled  water,  and  the  aolution  added  to  very 
dilute  solution  of  blood,  before  the  stit  of  the  spectroscope,  at 
a  temperature  of  about  25°  O.^  the  hfemoglobin  bands  gradn- 
ally  disnppear*  In  their  place  we  liave  a  spectrum,  in  wf»ieh 
there  are  not  only  the  band  mentioned  above,  but  two  others, 
of  which  one  nearly  corresponds  in  posilion  to  the  second  hce- 
moglobin  band,  while  the  otiier  lies  half  way  between  the  line* 
E  aud  F.  Metha^moglobln  is  a  substance  of  wljieh  tlie  chemi- 
cal constitution  and  relations  are  imperfectly  ascertained.  Its 
presence  is  indicated  spectroscopically  in  all  conections  of 
blood  wliich  have  been  for  some  time  estravasated  witldn  the 
bod^*,  p*  ^.,  in  thrombi,  sanguinolent  trfinsudaliyn  liquids,  etc. 

20.  Preparation  of  the  Crystalline  Coloring  Matters 
^vbich  result  from  the  Decomposition  of  Heeinoglo- 
binjand  Demonstration  of  their  Absorption  Spectxa.— 
Heemln^^Wiien  dried  blood  is  treated  with  glacial  acetic  ncid 
and  warmed  to  the  temperature  of  the  body,  a  solution  Is  ob- 
tained which  yiehls  crystals  of  a  new  coloring  matter,  of  i*6- 
markable  properties,  which  has  been  desiiinnled  luemin.  The 
crystals  varj'  extremely  in  shape,  s*»metimes  occurring  as 
rhombic  phites,  sometimes  aa  rods  crog&ing  each  other  at  vari- 
ous angles.  They  are  not  aohibic  without  decomposition  in 
any  liquifi  excepting  hydrocidoric  acid,  and  sre  so  little  liable 
to  chemical  change  that  they  may  be  kept  1'ur  years,  exposed 
to  a  moist  atmosphere,  without  nndergoing  any  ohang^e.  Ilee- 
min  diilors  from  hiematin  (§  21)  in  contnining  an  additional 
equivalent  of  hydrochloric  avid,  on  which  account  il  Is  also 
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called  hydro-chlorate  of  haematin.  Its  carbon,  nitrogen,  and 
iron  arc  in  the  same  relative  proportions  as  in  haematin,  but 
necessarily  it  contains  a  little  less  iron  per  cent,  than  that 
body. 

The  mode  of  preparing  the  so-called  Teicbmann's  crystals — 
in  other  words,  the  mode  of  obtaining  hsemin  for  the  purpose 
of  demonstrating  its  crystalline  form  microscopically — has 
been  fully  described  in  the  histological  part  (Chap.  L,  p.  34). 
Haemin  may  be  obtained  from  blood  in  quantity,  as  follows, 
but  the  process  is  one  which  appears  to  present  great  difficult}', 
as  it  frequently  fails.  Defibrinated  blood  is  diluted  with  a  vol- 
ume and  a  half  of  distilled  water.  The  transparent  liquid  is 
then  precipitated  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  for  the  purpose 
of  separating  the  albumin.  The  excess  of  lead  (with  respect 
to  which  it  is  desirable  to  be  careful  not  to  add  more  than  is 
necessary)  having  been  got  rid  of  by  the  addition  of  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  the  liquid  is  filtered, 
and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness  either  in  the  air  or  in 
vacuo.  The  dry  residue  is  then  finely  powdered  and  rubbed 
up  with  fifteen  times  its  own  weight  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  to 
which  a  trace  of  chloride  of  sodium  has  been  added.  The 
brown  liquid  thus  obtained  is  introduced  into  a  fiask  and 
warmed  in  the  water  bath  until  it  isentirely  dissolved,  and  the 
solution  is  mixed  with  five  times  as  much  distilled  water,  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  many  days,  protected  from  evaporation. 
The  crystals  collect  on  the  bottom  of  the  beaker  and  may  be 
readily  purified  by  repeatedly  treating  them  with  distilled 
water,  allowing  them  to  subside  and  then  decanting.  As  h(e- 
min  contains  chlorin,  it  cannot  be  prepared  from  haematin 
unless  chlorides  be  present.  When  it  is  prepared  from  blood, 
the  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  present  is  sufficient,  so  that 
the  addition  of  that  salt  is  not  essential.  The  solution  of  hae- 
min in  h3'drochloric  acid  gives  no  characteristic  spectrum. 

21.  Haematin. — Haematin  can  onl}''  be  obtained  in  a  state 
of  perfect  purity  from  the  crystals  of  haemin,  the  mode  of  pre- 
paration of  which  has  just  been  given.  The  process  is  simple : 
the  haemin  crystals  are  dissolved,  i.  6.,  decomposed  in  ammonia. 
The  solution  of  haematin  thus  obtained  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, the  residue  is  then  extracted  with  water,  which  removes 
the  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  dried.  The  product  is  pure 
haematin.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  soluble 
in  alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates,  but  not  soluble  in  acids 
witiiont  decomposition. 

In  the  impure  state,  haematin  may  be  obtained  in  various 
ways.  The  change  occurs  more  gradually  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures in  solutions  of  blood,  or  haemoglobin,  which  are  de- 
cidedly alkaline,  whether  the  alkalinity  is  derived  from  potash, 
soda,  ammouia,  or  their  carbonates.    Solutions  of  haemoglobin 
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wbich  have  iinclergone  this  last  cliange  exlnbiti  wljen  placed 
before  the  elit  of  Ihe  speetroscope,  in  place  of  the  hicmoglobin 
bantls,  a  less  distriict  and  paler  band  on  tlje  opposite  side  of 
the  D  line,  i'.  t'.,  in  the  orange.  This  cfiaage  is  characlertstic 
of  the  presence  of  hajniatin.  It  is  attended  with  an  obvious 
darkeuiDg  of  the  color  of  the  liquid. 

When  an  alkaline  solution  of  ha?matin  is  subjected  to  the 
action  of  reducing  agents,  sncli  as  sulpburet  of  auimonium  or 
protosulphate  of  iron,  it  exhibits,  when  examined  speetroscopi- 
cally,  two  ranch  more  distinct  bands  (Fig,  195,  4),  one  of  wludi 
is  exaellj  opposite  the  brigbt  space  wliieb  separates  the  two 
hiemoglolnu  battds  ;  tUe  other,  wliicb  is  less  intense,  is  close  to 
Frauenbofer*s  line,  K,  i,  e,^  nearer  to  the  bine  end  of  the  spec- 
trura  than  the  broader  of  the  two  hsemoglobin  bauds.  If  tlie 
solution  is  fresh  and  dilute,  and  the  quantity  of  the  reducing 
agent  small,  tljese  bands  can  be  made  to  vanish  by  agitation 
with  air,  giving  way  to  the  so-called  oxyhnemaiin  Imnd  above 
described.  All  these  facts  may  be  as  readily  demonstrated  in 
solutions  of  blood  corpuseles  ;  V.  f^,  of  cruor,  as  in  solutions  of 
haemoglobin.  Blood  rendered  distinctly  alkalinecither  by  soda, 
potash,  ammonia,  or  their  carbonates,  shows  the  absorption 
band  of  ox3'hjematin.  After  addition  of  snlphuret  of  ainmo- 
iHum,  this  Is  replaced  by  the  more  distinct  spectrum  of  reduced 
Ltematin- 

22.  HiBmatoin. — When  acetic  acid  is  added  to  blood,  the 
iron  of  the  hicmoglobin  is  separated  and  takes  the  form  of  a 
protosalt,  and  a  new  coloring  matter  remains  in  solution,  the 
spectrum  of  which  was  first  described  by  Professor  Stokes,  and 
has  been  subserpiently  known  as  acid  hmmatin.  More  recently, 
Prej^er  has  show  n  llmt  it  is  not  identical  with  htematin^  but 
with  the  body  to  which  Ho|>pe-Scyler  gave  the  name  of  iron-free 
hEematiii.  It  is  produced  whenever  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  acts  on  luvmatin.  According  to  Hoppe-Sejler,  it  is  pr0- 
]3a r cd  by  rubbing  up  finely  p o w d e re d  h tc m a 1 1 n  i n  con c e u t r a t e d 
sulphuric  acid,  A  liquid  is  obtained  whit^h  is  green  in  thin 
layers,  roddishd.iiown  in  thicker  layers,  and  gives  a  brown  pre- 
cipitate when  diluted  with  Waaler.  This  precipitate  is  easily 
dissolved  in  ammonia*  On  evaporating  the  ammoniaeal  solu- 
tion, a  bluish-black  residue  with  metallic  lustre  is  left,  w^hich  is 
free  from  iron.  It  may  be  obtained  in  like  manner  by  acting 
on  nieth<nemoglobin  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  of  hmma- 
totn  iir  ammonia  exhibits  four  absorption  bands.  It  is  ad- 
mirably shown  by  the  method  recommended  by  Professor 
Stokes,  i.  e.j  by  extracting  with  ether  bloorl  which  has  been 
mixed  with  acetic  acid.  The  ethereal  liquid  thus  obtaineil  ex- 
hibits a  four-banded  spectrum*  Of  these  bands,  three  only  are 
easy  to  recognize — ^one  in  the  orange,  nearer  to  the  red  than 
the  reduced  hie  matin  baud  ;  a  ruiher  broad  band  in  the  green  ; 
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and   a  narrow  but  well-defined  one  in  the  blue.      (See  fig. 
195,  3.) 

23.  Quantitative  Analysis  of  the  Blood,  with  refer- 
ence to  its  Corpuscles,  Serum,  Fibrin,  Hsdmoglobin, 
Albumin,  and  Salts. — The  following  summary  #f  the  order 
of  proceeding  in  the  anal^'sis  of  the  blood,  will  be  found 
sufficient  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  have  been  previously 
trained  in  quantitative  nietho<ls.  The  student  who  has  not 
learnt  accuracy  by  practice,  in  the  analysis  of  bodies  of  known 
composition  in  the  chemical  laboratoiy,  should  not  attempt 
the  quantitative  determinations  relating  to  the  blood  or  other 
animal  liquids,  partly  because  the  operations  are  complicated, 
but  principally  because  the  operator  has  no  means  of  detecting 
his  mistakes.  The  blood  to  be  analyzed  is  received  in  four 
vessels,  the  contents  of  which  are  as  follow;  1.  Ten  or 
twelve  centimetres  of  blood  are  allowed  to  fiow  into  a  weighed 
poi'celain  capsule  and  covered  with  a  weighed  watch-glass. 
After  weighing,  the  blood  is  evaporated  in  a  water-bath,  dried 
in  the  air-bath  at  120**  C,  and  the  residue  used  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  total  albuminous  constituents,  fat  and  salts,  as 
follows:  After  standing  till  it  is  cool  in  a  receiver  over  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  is  weighed.  The  weight,  deducted  from  that  of 
the  capsule  and  watch-glass,  gives  the  total  solids.  The  dry 
residue  is  then  pulverized  in  a  glass  or  porcelain  mortar  with 
common  alcohol  (Sp.  G.  890)  and  transferred  to  a  small  beaker, 
the  mortar  being  subsequently  carefully  washed  with  alcohol, 
and  the  washings  added  to  the  quantity  in  the  beaker.  This 
done,  the  contents  of  the  beaker  are  boiled,  and  the  alcoholic 
solution  thus  obtained  is  poured  into  a  small  previously 
weighed  filter.  What  remains  in  the  beaker  is  similarly 
treated  with  a  second  quantity  of  alcohol,  which  is  thereupon 
poured  into  the  same  filter.  After  carefully  washing  the  filter 
with  boiling  alcohol,  the  filtrate  together  with  the  washings 
is  evaporated  on  the  water-bath,  dried  at  110°  C,  allowed  to 
cool  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  weighed.  The  weight  gives  the 
solids  soluble  in  alcohol a. 

Distilled  water  is  added  to  the  residue  in  the  beaker,  which 
is  warmed  in  the  water-bath.  The  water-extract  is  then  poured 
on  to  the  filter  last  used,  and  the  filtrate  collected  in  a  weighed 
covered  capsule,  evaporated  on  the  water-bath,  dried  at  110°, 
cooled  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  weighed.  The  weight,  minus 
that  of  the  capsule,  is  that  of  the  solids  soluble  in  water    .    b. 

The  remainder  on  the  filter  is  dried  at  110°,  and  then  over 
sulphuric  acid,  and  weighed  repeatedly,  till  it  is  found  no 
longer  to  lose  weight.  For  this  purpose  it  must  be  inclosed 
between  two  watch-glasses,  held  together  by  a  clamp.  The 
weight,  minus  that  of  the  watch-glasses,  filter,  etc.,  is  that  of 
the  insoluble  solids c. 
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Tito  fats  of  the  blood  arc  contained  in  a,  from  which  tliey 
are  extracted  by  repeatedly  treating  it  witli  ether  ant  I  evapo- 
rating Uie  ethertial  extract.  The  residue  is  washed  into  a 
Email  plathnnn  c^ipsnle  for  incineration, 

b  is  incinerated  in  the  capsule  in  which  it  was  weighed;  c, 
with  the  filter  in  which  it  is  contained^  is  inch^eratcd  iti  another 
capsnle.  The  ash  of  a  and  b  represents  the  soluble  salts  of 
the  blood,  viz,,  the  chloride  of  sodinm  (five-sixths  of  the 
whole),  phosphate,  sulphate,  and  carbonate  of  soda;  chloride 
and  sulphate  of  potash.  The  ash  of  c  consists  of  phosphates 
of  lime  and  magnesia,^ 

2.  A  second  quantity  of  twenty-five  centimetres  is  used  for 
the  determination  of  the  fibrin^  For  this  purpose  a  small 
beaker  is  used,  over  the  top  of  wliich  a  vulcanised  India-rubber 
cap  with  a  single  neck  (see  Fig,  196)  can  be  drawn  without 
difRculty.  Throngli  the  neck  or  tubulature,  a  rod  of  whale- 
bone, which,  at  its  lower  end,  widens  out  into  a  blade,  is 
grasped  by  the  tubuhiture.  The  blood  is  received  itUo  the 
beaker,  covered  at  onc^  with  the  cap,  and  immetUatcIy  agitated 
very  briskly  with  the  blade  of  the  whalebone,  the  purpof^e  of 
the  whole  arrangement  being  to  prevent  loss  of  weight  by 
evaporation  during  the  process.  As  soon  as  coagulation  is 
complete,  the  beaker  and  its  contents  are  weighed*  The 
weight,  minus  that  of  the  beaker,  its  cover  and  the  oar,  is  that 
of  the  quantity  of  blood  used.  The  cover  is  then  removed 
and  the  beaker  fdled  with  water,  to  which  a  trace  of  chloride 
of  sodinm  has  been  addcLb  After  agitation  and  subsidence 
the  clear  liquid  is  poni'ed  ofT,  and  the  fibrin  again  treated  with 
as  much  more  water  with  a  trace  of  salt*  The  fibrjji  is  then 
collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  and  washed  with  distilled  water 

^  In  incinerating,  it  is  of  importance  that  the  capsule  or  ciucUile 
ebon  Id  bt*  large  cnoujurh  to  hold  tour  or  five  limes  a&  much  nmt(*riKl  as  is 
uteed.  Platinum  v  cbs^U  are  preferable.  If  the  ^ntmtancc  coDtaius  mncEi 
organic  mailer,  and  at  die  same  time  much  fu>luble  salts,  «.  g.t  chloiideB, 
it  Th  accessary  lo  perform  tbe  operation  in  two  stages^  i,  a.,  first  to  car- 
tionixe  the  Milistance^  then  extract  the  asii  with  boiling  wafer,  collect 
the  insolnbte  part  on  a  filter  free  from  a  ah  or  coatamiag  a  known 
weight  of  aah.  The  filter,  afier  careful  washing,  must  be  dried  at 
110^  C-t  and  gradually  heated  to  whitenesa  until  the  carbon  is  enllrely 
destroyed.  Almost  I  he  whole  of  the  soluble  salts  are  contained  In  ihe 
extracti.  Thus  ihe  decomposition  of  the  alkaline  carbonates  and 
chlorides,  which  ncnu ra  at  a  higher  temperature,  h  avoided.  In  mclnC' 
ration  of  the  total  solids  of  the  blood  this  interruption  of  the  process  is 
desirable,  if  for  no  other  reason,  on  account  of  the  extreme  ditllcultj  of 
gcttin^g  rid  of  the  carbon  in  pn^sencf*  of  fio  great  u  quantity  of  alkaline 
salts.  If,  however,  the  method  descrilied  in  the  text  ia  followed^  these 
difUculties  are  got  rid  of  in  another  way.  For,  on  the  one  Iiandn,  the 
watery  and  alcohoUc  extracts  contain  very  little  organic  matter  ;  on 
the  Qlher,  the  insoluble  residue  (c)  is.  free  from  alkaline  salts.  In  both 
cases,  therefore,  the  iucmeration  can  be  proceeded  with  continnnusly. 
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until  the  filtrate  is  colorless.  The  pink  fibrin  thus  obtained  is 
then  finally  washed  on  the  filter  witli  boiling  alcohol,  dried 
first  in  the  air-bath,  then  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  finally 
weighed. 

3.  A  third  portion  of  blood  is  received  in  a  similar  apparatus, 
d'efibrinnted,  and  the  dcfibrinated  blood  strained  through  a 
calico  filter  and  weighed.  The  filtrate  is  then  mixed  in  a  tall 
jar,  with  ten  volumes  of  a  solution  of  salt,  prepared  by  adding 
nine  volumes  of  water  to  one  of  saturated  solution.  After  a 
day,  the  corpuscles  having  subsided,  the  liquid  is  decanted 
off,  and  replaced  by  a  second  similar  quantity  of  saline  solu- 
tion. Again  the  corpuscles  are  allowed  to  subside,  and  the 
liquor  removed  by  decantation.  The  deposit  is  then  washed 
with  water  into  a  porcelain  capsule,  evaporated  on  the  water- 
bath,  dried,  pulverized  with  alcohol,  and  then  proceeded  with 
for  the  separation  of  the  albuminous  compounds  from  the 
soluble  constituents,  as  in  the  first  quantity.  The  weight  of 
the  insoluble  residue  (c),  minus  the  weight  of  its  salts,  corre- 
sponds to  that  of  the  albumin  and  haemoglobin  of  the  whole 
blood. 

4.  The  fourth  quantity  is  allowed  to  coagulate  in  a  capsule. 
The  serum  is  then  poured  off,  and  the  albumin  contained  in 
a  weighed  quantity  determined  by  the  method  already  de- 
scribed. 

The  results  stand  as  follows :  From  3,  we  learn  the  propor- 
tion in  a  known  weight  of  blood,  of  albumin  and  hsemoglobin 
contained  in  the  corpuscles;  from  1,  the  corresponding  pro- 
portion of  albumin  and  h8emoglol>in  contained  in  the  corpus- 
cles and  plasma  together;  and  hence,  by  deducting  the  former 
from  the  latter,  the  proportion  of  albumin  in  the  plasma. 
From  4,  the  proportion  of  albumin  contained  in  the  serum  is 
known,  and  thereby  that  of  the  serum  in  the  blood.  The 
weight  of  the  plasma  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  fibrin  (2), 
plus  that  of  the  serum.  Finally,  by  deducting  the  weight  of 
the  plasma  from  that  of  the  blood,  we  have  that  of  the  corpus- 
cles in  the  moist. 

524.  Quantitative  Determination  of  the  Hsdmoglobin 
contained  in  Blood. — It  is  often  of  great  importance  to  be 
able  to  determine  the  proportion  of  haemoglobin  in  a  small 
quantity  of  blood  ;  such,  for  example,  as  may  be  obtained  by 
cupping.  This  is  accomplished  by  making  a  solution  of  a 
measured  or  weighed  quantity  of  blood  in  water,  and  then 
ascertaining,  with  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope,  what  degree  of 
dilution  is  necessary  in  order  to  bring  it  to  such  a  strength 
that  only  the  red  rays  are  transmitted  (see  §  18).  The  point 
of  dilution  at  which  the  green  is  entirely  extinguished,  has 
been  found  by  Preyer  to  be  so  constant,  that  it  may  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  quantitative  determinations. 
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The  determination  of  the  percentage  of  hemoglobin  which 
is  required  to  jield  tlie  spectroscopiu  result  above  described, 
is  accomplished  by  iutrodncing  a  concentrated  solution  of  a 
known  weight  of  pure  haemoglobin  crystals  into  a  glass  cham- 
ber (so-called  hjcmatinomcter),  of  which  the  parallel  sides  are 
one  centimetre  from  each  other.  The  cham1>er  is  then  placed 
in  front  of  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope,  the  source  of  Hgivt 
being  a  paraffin  lamp-  Distilled  water  is  then  carefully  added 
from  a  fiuely  divided  burette,  bo  \on<r  as  all  of  the  spectrum  is 
extinguished  excepting  the  red.  The  moment  tliat  the  gi'ceii 
begins  to  appear,  the  operation  is  ended.  The  volume  of  the 
diluted  solution  ts  determined;  and  the  exact  couflitions,  viz,, 
the  distance  of  the  lamp  and  chamber,  and  the  width  of  the 
slit,  are  carefull3''  noted.  The  percentage  of  haemoglobin  con- 
tained in  the  solution  is  that  at  which,  under  ihe  gii^en  condi- 
tions^ complete  absorption  of  the  green  takes  place.  It  may 
be  designated ^     ..,.    ^^ 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  percent  a  j^e  of  hiemoglobin  con* 
tained  in  any  given  specimen  of  blood,  all  that  is  required  is 
to  repeat  the  process  just  described.  A  small  quantity  of 
fresh  lilood,  which  has  been  well  agitated  with  air  and  defibri- 
natecl,  is  introduced  into  a  finely  gradnated  small  i)ipette, 
from  whicli  exactly  one  centimetre  is  delivered  into  the  glass 
chamber  above  mentioned,  and  diluted  before  the  slit  of  the 
s  pec  t  lose  ope  (the  liquid  heing  carefully  stirred  after  each 
addition)  until  tlie  green  begins  to  appear.  At  this  moment 
the  liquid  contains  a  percentage  of  luemoglohin  equal  to  k* 
If  the  volume  of  distilled  water  including  the  centimetre 
originally  added,  be  designated  c,  and  the  original  volume  of 
blood  6,  the  percentage  of  haemoglobin  which  the  blood  con- 
tains is  readily  calculated  accord i Jig  to  the  formula 

^--==— i-  Whence,  if  the  quantity  of  blood  used,  as  above 
k  0 

supposed,  be  one  centimetre,  we  have  jr^it  (1  +  c). 

25.  Determination  cf  the  Quantity  of  Hsemoglobln 

in  Blood,  by  the  Estimation  of  its  Iron.— Assuming 

that  haemoglobin  contains  0.43  per  cent,  of  iron,  and  that  the 
whole  of  the  iron  of  the  blood  is  contained  in  its  coloring 
matter,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  percentage  of  iron  existing  in 
any  quantity  of  blood  is  known,  the  percentage  of  hiemoglobin 
can  be  readily  calculated.  Altliough  the  process  has  disad- 
vantages as  compared  with  that  last  described,  both  as  regards 
the  time  required  for  carrying  it  out,  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
results,  it  cannot  he  omitted,  as,  under  many  circumstances 
(**.  5f*,  wiien  the  blood  to  be  investigated  is  not  perfectly  fresh), 
the  spectroscopic  mettiod  is  inapplicable*  To  ascertain  the 
proportion  of  iron  in  biood,  a  weighed  or  measured  iiuautity 
of  the  liquid  must  be  incinerated.     The  ash  must  then  be  dis- 
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solved  in  pure  dilute  hj'drochloric  acid,  and  the  iron  deter- 
mined Yolumetrically  with  permanganate  of  potash.  This  is 
accomplished  as  follows  : — 

The  volumetrical  solution  of  permanganate  which  is  usual- 
ly employed,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  pure  crystals  in 
distilled  water,  in  the  proportion  of  3.16  grammes  to  the  litre. 
It  is  of  such  strength  that  17.85  centimetres  correspond  ap- 
proximatively  to  one-tenth  of  a  grnmme  of  meCallic  iron.  It 
is,  however,  necessary,  before  using  it,  to  determine  its  exact 
strength,  by  means  of  a  weighed  quantity  of  solution  of  the 
double  sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia.  The  mode  of  preparing 
this  salt  will  be  found  in  Sutton's  "  Volumetrical  Analysis." 
It  contains  exactly  one-seventh  of  its  weight  of.  iron,  so  that 
0.7  grnmme  represents  0.1  gramme  of  iron.  The  mode  of  ap- 
pl3*ing  it  is  as  follows: — 

0.7  gramme  of  the  salt  having  been  dissolved  in  a  beaker  in 
distilled  water,  and  Ave  or  six  c.  c.  of  dilute  (1 :  6)  sulphuric 
acid  added,  the  permanganate  solution  is  delivered  from  a  bu- 
rette, having  a  glass  stopcock,  until  a  point  is  reached  at  which 
the  rose  color  no  longer  disappears  on  shaking.  As  the  per- 
manganate must  be  slightly  in  excess  to  produce  a  percepti- 
ble color,  a  correction  should  be  made  by  ascertaining  experi- 
mentally how  much  of  the  salt  is  required  to  produce  the 
observed  intensity  of  color  in  the  quantity  of  liquid  used. 
This  quantity  should  then  be  deducted  from  the  result.  The 
number  of  cubic  centimetres  used  for  0.7  gramme  of  the 
double  sulphate,  (i.  e.,  0.1  gramme  of  metallic  iron)  must  be 
marked  on  the  bottle.  As  the  method  depends  on  the  con- 
version of  the  iron  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  stage  of  oxi- 
dation at  the  expense  of  the  permanganate,  it  is  obviously 
necessary  that  the  whole  of  the  iron  in  the  liquid  to  be  ope- 
rated upon  should  be  in  the  condition  (to  use  modern  lan- 
guage) of  a  ferrous  salt.  For  this  reason,  the  first  step  in 
dealing  with  the  hydrochloric  acid  .solution  of  blood  ash,  is  to 
reduce  it.  With  this  view,  the  solution  of  ash  is  first  intro- 
duced into  the  flask  already  mentioned,  in  which  it  is  gently 
boiled  with  a  few  pieces  of  zinc  until  the  latter  is  dissolved 
and  the  liquid  is  colorless.  It  is  then  allowed  to  cool  and 
diluted  to  fifty  centimetres,  after  which  the  solution  of  per- 
manganate is  added  to  it  from  the  burette,  as  before,  until 
the  rose  color  becomes  permanent  after  agitation.  For  each 
centimetre  of  the  red  liquid  employed  in  attaining  this  result, 
the  quantity  of  solution  in  the  flask  contains  0.0056  gramme 
of  iron. 
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Section  IV.— Gases  of  tub  Blood. 

1.  The  gftsea  of  lite  blood  nre  oxygen,  carhonic  acid  and 
nitrogen*  The  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  condittonsi  under 
wlueli  lliey  are  contained  in  tbe  blow!,  an<1  of  the  relative 
quantities  of  each,  is  fonndcd  entirely  on  the  researches  of 
Ludwig  and  hia  piipiU,  published  during  the  first  j'ear  of  the 
last  decade. 

As  I'egards  oxygen,  a  correct  method  (tfiat  of  displacement 
by  carhonic  oxide)  had  already  been  employed  by  Claude 
Bernard  ;  btit,  as  regards  carbonic  acid,  the  methods  previous- 
ly used  were  imperfect  and  the  results  erroneous, 

S,  In  round  numbers^  one  hundred  vulumea  of  arterial  blood 
deliver  to  the  Torricellian  vacuum  about  twenty  volumes  of 
oxygen  (estimated  at  760  millimetres  pressure  and  0^  temper- 
ature)— ^venous  blood  aliout  twelve  volumes.  Of  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  so  extrneted,  by  far  the  greatest  part  is  in  eombiua' 
tion  with  haemoglobin — in  other  w-ords,  in  the  concrete  state* 
The  proportion  of  free  oxygen  in  blood  is  so  small  that  oxygen 
is  absorbed  from  any  atmosphere  containing  it  in  whieh  its 
tension  is  greater  than  from  twenty  to  twenty-live  millimetres 
— in  other  words,  from  any  space  in  which  it  exists  lu  a  pro- 
portion greater  tEian  about  one-eighth  of  the  proportion  in 
which  it  exists  in  the  atmosphere.  Consequently,  in  subject- 
ing blood  to  the  air-pump,  no  0x3' gen  is  given  off  till  the  press- 
ure sinks  to  about  125  millimetres  (1*  e.^  about,  a  sixth  of  an 
atmosphere);  whereas,  in  the  case  of  other  liquids  (f,  g.^ 
water),  oxygen,  with  the  other  contained  gases,  l>egiiis  to  be 
disengaged, /^ari  paam^  with  the  reduction  of  pressure,  in  a 
quantity  determinable  according  to  Pal  ton's  law.  These  facts 
are  expressed  by  saying  (1)  that  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by 
the  blood  is  iudependcnt  of  Dalton's  law,  and  (3)  that  tlie  ten- 
sion of  oxygen  in  the  blood  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-flve 
millimetres  of  mercury, 

3.  When  blood  is  subjected  to  the  Torricellian  vacuum,  the 
disengagement  of  oxyjrcn  is  complete-  The  btood  is  converted 
into  froth,  and  rapidly  assumes  11  dark  colon  This  appear- 
ance is  due  partly  to  the  discharge  of  the  coloring  matter  from 
the  corpuscles,  partly  to  the  complete  reduction  of  the  lijemo* 
globlu  which  accompanies  the  extraction  from  the  liquor  san- 
guinis^ of  its  free  oxygen. 

4,  Wlien  blood  is  subjected  to  an  atmosphere  which  con- 
tains no  oxygen,  the  result,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  extraction 
of  oxygen,  is  the  same  as  if  it  were  exposed  to  the  vaeuuni. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  if  tlie  gas  emjjloyed  be  one  which 
lias  the  powder  of  combining  with  hiemoglobin.  The  gas  wliich 
pre  eminently  enjoys  this  facnlty  is  carbonic  oxide.  When 
blood  is  subjeeted  to  an  atmosphere  of  this  gas,  the  oxygen  it 
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contains,  whether  free  or  combined,  escapes  from  it,  its  place 
being  taken  by  car]>onic  oxide.  Tlie  blood-coloring  matter  in 
combination  with  this  gas  acquires  optical  and  other  characters 
which  remarkably  resemble  tliose  of  oxy haemoglobin. 

5.  Carbonic  acid  gas  may  be  extracted  from  arterial  blood 
by  the  Torricellian  vacuum  in  the  proportion  of  about  35  vol- 
umes (as  estimated  at  760  millimetres  pressure  and  0^  tempe- 
rature) to  100  volumes  of  blood.  Venous  blood  may  yield  43 
volumes,  asphj-xial  blood  50  volumes.  Of  this  quantity  a  cer- 
tain .but  very  varying  proportion  is  merely  absorbed,  the  rest 
is  in  loose  combination,  principally  with  the  sodic  carbonates 
of  the  plasma.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  it  is  held  by  the 
bibasic  sodic  phosphate  of  the  blood,  and  perhaps  some  other- 
wise. Hence  it  may  be  readily  understood  that  scrum  con- 
tains as  much  carbonic  acid  gas  as  a  corresponding  volume  of 
blood. 

6.  When  a  fixed  acid,  e.  y.,  tartaric  acid,  is  added  in  vacuo  to 
blood  which  has  been  already  deprived  of  its  absorbed  and 
loosely  combined  carbonic  acid  (which  together  constitute 
what  may  be  called  its  inexhaustible  carbonic  acid),  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  carbonic  acid  may  be  obtained  from  it,  which 
previously  existed  in  the  blood  in  the  condition  of  neutral  car- 
bonate, principally  if  not  entirely  sodic. 

Every  apparatus  for  extracting  the  gases  of  the  blood  mast 
consist  of  two  parts,  a  mercurial  pump  and  a  recipient.  The 
form  and  character  of  the  latter  necessarily  depend  upon  those 
of  the  former.  The  most  important  forms  of  pump  in  use  are 
those  of  Dr.  Geissler,  and  others  similnr,  employed  in  Ger- 
many, and  of  M.  Alvergniat,  in  Paris.  In  this  country,  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Frankland,  Mr.  Cetti  has  constructed 
a  Sprengel's  pump  for  the  purposes  of  extracting  the  gases  of 
water.  Dr.  Gamgee,  of  Kdinburgh,  has  applied  this  form  of 
pump  to  the  extraction  of  the  gases  of  the  blood  with  complete 
success. 

26.  Alvergniat's  Pump. — A  long  barometer  tube,  the 
scale  of  which  is  divided  into  millimetres,  is  fixed  to  a  vertical 
board  on  a  suitable  stand.  This  tube  is  dilated  at  the  top  into  a 
large  bulb  (a,  Fig.  197),  and  is  then  continued  upwards  until  it 
ends  in  a  three-way  stopcock  (c?),  surmounted  by  a  funnel.  To 
the  right,  the  stopcock  is  in  communication  with  a  glass  tube, 
ending  in  a  bulb  (^),  and  possessing  a  flexible  joint  at/.  To 
the  lower  end  of  the  barometer  tube  is  fitted  a  long  tube  of 
thick-walled  vulcanized  caoutchouc,  which  ends  in  a  globular 
mercury-holder  (o).  The  vertical  board  is  fitted  at  regular  in- 
tervals with  perforated  shelves,  on  one  of  which  the  mercury- 
holder  is  resting.  The  pump  is  worked  as  follows :  v  having 
been  filled  with  mercury,  the  metal  enters  the  vulcanite  tube, 
and  rises  to  the  same  height  in  the  tube  a  c  as  in  v.     If  t)  is 
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raised  Troni  ita  present  level  to  that  of  the  highest  of  the 
shelves,  the  stopcock  heing  at  the  aamc  time  turned  so  tliat 
the  vei'tieal  tu1>e  eomnumicates  with  the  external  nir«  but  not 
with  the  bulb,  the  mercury  will  rise  till  the  whole  of  the  verti- 
cal tube  is  occupied.  The  stopcock  is  tiow  tinned  so  ns  to 
make  commnnication  only  between  a  c  and  the  hidb,  and  the 
raercury^h older  is  replaceil  in  its  original  position*  As  the  re- 
sult of  this  manipulatioti,  the  air  previously  contained  in  the 
bulb  and  the  tuhe  leading  from  it  occupies  the  whole  cavit3\ 
and  (accord  hig  to  Marriotte^s  law^)  is  expanded,  i,  e*^  dim  in* 
ished  in  density  in  the  same  rntio  that  the  volume  occupied  by 
it  is'incrensed-  lu  other  words,  the  density  of  the  air  in  the 
bulb,  before  the  depression  of  v^  is  to  its  density  after  as  the 
capacity  of  the  barometer  phts  the  bulb  is  to  tiiat  of  the  bulb 
alone.  To  repeat  the  operation,  the  stopcock  must  first  be 
placed  in  such  a  posit iou  that  all  channels  are  closed*  f  is 
then  raised  and  the  stopcock  again  turned  as  at  first — viz., 
the  horizontal  way  closed,  the  vertical  way  open.  The  air 
contained  in  a  e  having  been  discharged,  the  stopcock  is  again 
opened  horizontally  and  closed  vertically,  and  v  depressed. 
The  air  remaining  in  tlie  ludb  is  again  expanded  in  the  same 
proportion  as  before.  If  the  ca[)acity  of  the  tube,  together 
with  its  dilatalion,  be  equal  to  that  of  the  bidb  and  its  tube, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  eflect  of  each  stroke  of  the  pump  will  be 
to  halve  the  density  of  the  air  in  the  bulb  j  consetiuently,  if 
the  operation  is  repeated  ten  times,  tlie  density  of  the  air  con- 
tained in  the  bulb  {supposing  it  to  be  dry,  and  to  have  an  ori- 
ginal density  of  TfJO  miHimetrcs)  becomes  760x(^)'"^0.74  mil- 
limetre. By  filling  the  bulb  and  the  tube  leading  to  it,  before 
attaching  it,  with  water  deprivetl  of  its  gases  by  boilings  the 
process  of  exhaustion  can  be  very  much  shortened.  No  sooner 
does  the  mercury  sink  in  the  vertical  tube  (a  c)  tlian  the  water 
follows  it,  and  can  be  discharged  by  raising  the  mercurj- 
bolder  with  the  stQ[)cock  open  vertically  and  closed  horizon- 
tally, as  liefore.  A  vacuum  which  is  almost  perfect  is  thus 
obtained  at  a  single  working  of  the  pum[v.  In  the  pumps 
recently  made  by  M.  Alvcrgniat*  lie  has  substituted  a  movable 
sujjjiort  which  works  up  and  down  the  vertical  board  by  a 
winch. 

27.  Teissier's  Pump. — The  instrument  (see  fig.  108)  con- 
sists, like  that  just  described,  of  a  fixed  vertical  tube  (a),  wldch 
is  dilated  into  a  large  bulb  near  the  top  and  communicates  near 
its  lower  end  by  means  of  a  flexible  tulje  of  thick  walleii  caout- 
chouc with  another  vessel  (6)  wljich  can  be  moved  up  and  down 
by  turning  a  winch*  Above  the  bulb,  the  vertical  tube,  which 
is  nearly  a  metre  in  length,  ends  in  a  stopcock  (9),  so  con- 
structed that  the  bulb  can  be  completely  sliut  off,  or  may  be 
brought  into  communication  eithei  ^ith  the  external  air  or  witb 
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the  cavity  to  be  exhausted.  The  pump  is  worked  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  Just  described.  In  order,  if  necessary,  to  dry 
the  vacuum,  a  Pfliiger's  drying  apparatus  is  interposed  between 
the  pump  and  the  recipient.  This  may  be  described  as  a  U 
tube,  the  l)end  of  which  is  dilated  into  a  bulb  (c).  It  is  so 
constructed  that  the  fragments  of  pumice  or  the  glass  balls 
moistened  with  sulphuric  acid  which  are  used  for  drying  can 
be  readily  introduced  into  either  limb.  The  tube  leading  from 
the  dessicator  to  the  pump  communicates  with  a  vacuum  gauge 
(m).  The  advantage  which  this  instrument  possesses  consists 
in  tlie  relatively  large  size  of  the  bulb,  the  perfection  of  the 
workmanship  (particularly  of  the  stopcocks)  and  the  arrange- 
ment whereby  the  vacuum  obtained  is  dry. 

28.  Frankland-Sprengel  Pump.— Sprengel's  pump  as 
modified  by  Frankland,  consists  essentially  of  a  vertical  glass 
tube  (o  Fig.  199)  about  four  feet  long,  with  thick  walls  and  nar- 
row bore,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  bent  up  in  such  a  way  that, 
if  filled  with  mercury,  and  closed  at  the  top,  it  would  constitute 
a  barometer.  At  its  upper  end,  however,  it  is  not  closed,  but 
is  continuous  by  a  bend  with  the  second  vertical  tube  (a)  or 
ascending  limb  of  the  Sprengel  (the  supply  tube),  which  is  of 
wider  bore,  and  runs  parallel  to  the  first.  At  the  top,  or  con- 
vexity of  the  bend,  a  third  tube,  about  four  inches  in  length 
(the  exhaustion  tube),  is  sealed  on,  by  which  the  barometer 
tube  or  descending  limb  communicates  with  the  cavity  to  be 
exhausted.  The  ascending  limb  communicates  by  a  flexible 
tube,  strengthened  by  a  covering  of  strong  canvass  and 
guarded  by  a  screw  clip,  with  the  descending  limb  of  another 
bent  tube  (c)  of  similar  construction  to  the  first ;  the  only  dif- 
ference between  it  and  the  one  just  described  being  that  it  com- 
municates at  the  bend,  not  with  any  cavity,  but  merely  with  a 
bulb  (d)  closed  at  e  by  mercury.  Its  other  limb  finally  com- 
municates by  a  second  flexible  tube  with  a  reservoir  of  mer- 
cury (b),  the  arrangement  of  which  will  be  best  understood  from 
the  figure.  It  consists  of  two  glass  funnels,  each  having  long 
stems,  the  relative  sizes  of  which  are  such  that  the  one  can  be 
contained  within  the  other.  To  work  the  pump,  the  exhaust- 
ing tube  of  the  first  bent  tube  must  be  connected  with  the  cavitj- 
to  l)e  exhausted  by  means  of  a  junction  of  vulcanized  caout- 
chouc, guarded  by  a  chamber  filled  with  glycerin.  Mercury  is 
then  poured  into  the  inner  funnel  (the  tube  leading  to  the  first 
bend  having  been  previously  closed)  until  it  rises  in  the  space 
between  it  and  the  outer  to  the  same  level.  This  done,  the 
clip  is  opened,  and  a  stream  of  mercury  is  allowed  tofiowover 
the  two  bends  in  succession,  great  care  being  taken  that  the 
stream  is  not  so  abundant  as  to  cause  the  mercury  to  ascend 
in  the  exhausting  tube  above  the  level  of  the  bend.  The  flow 
must  then  be  gradually  diminished  with  the  aid  of  the  clip, 
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until  tbe  column  of  raercury  in  the  descending  linih  of  the 
S j>r e II gel  t n be  i 3  b loke n  i n U>  f ra g hi e n t s  by  i n t er v e  11  i j ig  s paces 
CO iitn tiling  ain  This  happens  whenever  the  quantity  of  mer- 
cury' wincli  readies  the  bend  by  the  asuunding  limb  in  any  |;lven 
time,  is  less  than  that  which  leaves  it  by  the  descending  limb^ 
In  a  time  which  varies  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  cavity 
to  be  exhausted^  vacunin  is  attained.  No  more  bubbles  ara 
discharged  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Sprengeb  Each  ciroi)  of 
m e re u ry  as  i t  falls  |> rod u c e s  a  pec  11  liar  c I i c k ,  a n d  i f  t h e  e  11  rre n I 
is  stopped f  it  Is  seen  that  the  height  of  tlie  column  in  the  de* 
scendi ng  limb  is  less  than  that  of  the  barometer  at  the  time, 
by  a  number  of  millimetres  wliich  is  equal  to  the  tension  of 
aqueous  vapor  at  the  tem[)erature.  The  a[)paratus  is  so 
arranged  tliat  tlie  bend  of  the  first  tube  is  supported  at  a  level 
several  inches  liigher  than  that  of  the  second.  Consequently, 
as  the  process  of  exhaustion  approaches,  tlie  bulb  witli  which 
it  communicates  becomes  emptied  of  mercury^  the  vacuous 
space  thus  formed  gradually'  extending  till  the  level  of  tlie  mer- 
cury in  the  descending  limb  eoincides  with  that  of  the  bend  of 
the  second  tul>e. 

We  next  pass  to  the  description  of  tlie  method  of  obtahiing 
blood  from  an  artery  or  vcin^  and  of  trausfei-riug  it  to  the 
vacuum.  Although  it  is  not  possible  to  produce  a  vacuum 
with  the  Sprengel  pump  above  described,  as  rapidly  as  with 
the  ordinary  mercurial  pump,^  its  action  in  other  respects  is 
very  satisfactory*  It  completely  fulfils  the  conditions  enume- 
rated by  Ludwig  as  essential  to  an  efficient  blood-pump.  The 
vacuum  produced  is  perfect;  it  is  bounded  by  mercur}' which, 
having  [jreviously  passed  through  a  vacuum  (in  the  first  ttibe), 
is  completely  deprived  of  air;  and  it  can  be  renewed  any  num- 
ber of  times  after  the  blood  is  introduced. 

2d.  Method  of  Transferring  the  Blood  to  be  Ex^ 
hauBted  from  the  Artery  or  Vein  to  the  Vacuum, — It 
is  essential  that  the  transference  should  bo  effected  vvithout 
contact  with  air }  the  blood  must  therefore  either  flow  as  directly 
as  possible  from  the  artery  or  vein  into  the  vacuum  tuljc;  or, 
if  it  is  intended  to  defihrinate  it,  it  must  be  received  in  a  space 
previously  occupied  b}*  mercur}*.  He  fore  describing  the  mode 
of  transferring,  an  account  must  be  given  of  the  chamber  or  re- 
cipient in  which  the  blood  is  exhausted,  and  of  the  mode  in 
which  it  communicates  with  the  pump.  The  exhaustion  tube 
(see  Fig,  199,  h)  is  couuected  by  a  vulcanite  union,  inclosed  iu 
an  external  tube  containing  glycerin,  with  n  long  nearly  capil- 
lary tube,  of  such  form  and  length  as  to  reach  the  tabic  by  the 
side  of  svhich  the  pump  stainls*     Near  its  lower  cud  it  is  bent 

J  The  inBtrtuiient  probably  admits  of  coasiderabk  impro?ement  in  Lbla 

respect. 
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at  nn  obtuse  angle,  so  that  the  last  few  inches  are  horizontal. 
A  little  above  the  bend  there  is  a  bulb :  the  horizontal  part  is 
firmly  supported  on  a  block.  With  this  tube  the  recipient  is 
united  either  by  a  mercurial  joint  (i)  or  by  a  connector  of  vul- 
canized India-rubber,  inclosed  in  a  glycerin  chamber.  The 
recipient  is  a  large  glass  tube  (j),  of  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  diameter,  and  forty  inches  long.  At  its  lower  end  it 
terminates  in  a  capillary  tube,  which  is  guarded  by.  a  stopcock 
(l).  Its  capacity  is  about  250  centimetres,  consequently  six- 
teen times  that  of  the  blood  it  is  intended  to  receive. 

In  selecting  a  method  of  transference,  preference  ought  to  be 
given  to  those  plans  which  are  least  complicated  and  most  rapid 
in  execution.  The  method  I  have  found  to  answer  is  as  fol- 
lows: The  animal  having  been  secured,  a  canula  fitted  with  an 
India-rubber  connector  is  inserted  in  the  vessel,  which  is  closed 
by  a  clip  lege  artis.  For  receiving  the  blood  as  it  flows  from 
the  artery  or  vein,  a  straight-glass  tube  (Fig.  199,  m)  of  known 
capacity  is  used ;  one  end  of  this  tube  is  guarded  by  a  stop- 
cock, while  the  other  is  drawn  out,  and  so  formed  that  it  can 
be  accurately'  stopped  by  the  finger.  A  trough  having  been 
filled  with  mercury,  completely  freed  from  air  by  passing 
through  the  pump,  the  narrow  end  of  the  tube  is  dipped  into 
it.  The  tube  is  then  easily  filled  up  to  the  stopcock  by  aspira- 
tion and  the  stopcock  closed.  It  having  been  ascertained  that 
the  tube  is  perfectly  full,  it  is  placed  in  an  inclined  position, 
with  the  stopcock  end  downwards,  and  the  open  end  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  canula  that  the  India-rubber  tube  can  be 
easily  slipped  over  it  at  the  required  moment.  This  having 
been  accomplished,  and  the  other  end  of  the  tube  having  been 
fitted  with  a  bit  of  India-rubber  tubing  of  sufficient  length  to 
convey  away  the  mercury  to  a  convenient  receptacle,  all  is 
ready.  The  clip  on  the  canula  is  opened,  and  blood  allowed  to 
flow  freely  from  the  tube  for  a  few  moments  while  the  mercury 
tube  is  grasped  by  the  operator.  The  warmth  of  the  hand 
causes  the  mercury  to  expand  and  project  from  the  open  end 
of  the  tube :  at  that  moment  the  India-rubber  connector  from 
which  blood  is  flowing  is  slipped  over  it,  and  the  connection  is 
completed  without  the  slightest  risk  of  the  introduction  of  air. 
Without  a  moment's  loss  of  time  the  stopcock  is  opened,  and 
the  blood  allowed  to  replace  the  mercury.  The  stopcock  having  ^ 
been  closed,  the  India-rubber  connector  is  slipped  off*,  and, the  ' 
open  end  of  the  tube  closed  with  the  finger.  The  tube  is  now 
placed  with  its  open  end  downwards  in  the  mercurial  trough 
(u),  the  finger  being  still  kept  on  the  orifice,  while  an  assistant 
fills  the  bit  of  capillary  tube  beyond  the  stopcock  with  boiled 
distilled  water,  and  connects  it  with  the  corresponding  end  of 
the  recipient  by  means  of  an  India-rubber  connector.  The  mo- 
ment that  this  is  accomplished|  the  finger  is  removed  from  the 
14 
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oriilcG  of  tUo  tube^  and  both  stopcocks  are  opened*  The  blood 
passes  lapidly  into  the  recipient,  followed  lij  a  column  of  mer- 
cury, and  is  at  once  converted  into  froth.  A  few  drops  of  mer- 
cury having  been  allowed  to  enter,  the  stopcocks  are  finally 
closed*  It  will  be  understood  from  the  llgure  that  the  joint 
between  the  measnring  lube  and  the  recipient,  as  well  as  the 
stopcocks,  are  under  water,  tlie  purpose  of  wiiich  arrangement 
is,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  to  obvbte  tbc  risk  of  the  entrance 
of  air* 

At  first  the  water  in  the  wooden  trough  (n,  which  is  not  in* 
trod  need  uiUil  M  has  been  joined  to  l)  is  kept  cool  with  frag- 
ments of  ice,  in  order  to  prevent  the  blood  from  coagulating 
during  the  preliminary  operations.  As  soon  as  all  h  complete, 
hot  water  is  gradually  added  imtit  the  temperature  rises  to 
about  iO^  C,  care  being  taken  not  to  expose  the  stojicocks  to 
the  air  during  the  process.  The  only  moment  in  the  process 
at  which  air  can  be  admitted,  is  that  of  joining  the  measuring 
tube  to  the  recipient.  For  this  reason  it  is  desirable,  before 
opening  the  second  stopcock  of  the  measuring  tube,  to  keej)  the 
pump  in  action  for  a  few  minutes  so  as  to  be  certain  that  the 
vac u  u m  is  u n i  in  pai  red  be fo re  a d ra  i  tt i n  g  t h e  bl oo d  *  T h is  i s  n  ot 
attended  with  inconvenience,  if  the  blood  is  kept  at  a  tempera- 
ture approaching  that  of  freezing. 

When  it  is  desired  to  defibrinate  the  blood  before  exhausting 
it,  it  must  be  collected  over  mercury.  This  is  best  effected  in 
Ludwig's  recipient.  Tins  recipient  is  a  tube  closed  at  one  end 
and  furnished  with  a  Geisaler's  stopcock  having  a  remarkabl}* 
large  way.  The  tube  is  inverted  over  mercury,  with  the  stop* 
cock  open,  and  the  blood  allowed  to  flow  directly  from  the  ves- 
sel into  it  until  it  is  nearly  filled*  It  is  then  closed  by  the  handj 
defibrinated  by  vigorous  shaking  with  mercury,  and  replaced 
in  the  trough.  The  stopcock  is  now  closed,  and  the  tube,  from 
which  the  blood  contained  outside  of  the  stopcock  has  been 
washed,  is  united  with  the  recipient  of  the  pump  by  an  Judia- 
rubber  joint*  To  carry  out  this  method,  Spren gel's  pump  is 
scarcely  applicable;  for,  inasmuch  as  the  process  of  exhaust!  OD 
cannot  be  begun  until  the  connection  is  made,  a  longtime  must 
elapse  before  the  tap  can  be  opened.  Blood  alters  so  rapidly 
after  removal  from  the  body — the  oxygen  diminishing,  the  car- 
bonic acid  increasing — that  if  much  time  is  lost  the  resuUs  are 
of  little  value. 

SO.  Method  of  Analysis. — In  France  most  of  the  analj'^ 
ses  which  have  been  published  by  Bernard  and  his  pupih  have 
been  made  by  a  method  which,  aUhough  rapid,  is  inexact.  In 
Germany  the  analyses  of  Ludwig  and  his  pupils,  as  well  as 
those  of  Pfliiger,  have  been  made  according  to  the  accurate 
methods  first  introduced  by  Bunsen,  and  commonly  known  by 
his  nume.     Bernard's  method  is  practised  in  the  physiological 
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laboratory  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  in  Paris,  Tlie  analysis 
is  made  In  a  circular  inereiirial  trough,  in  the  centre  of  winch 
is  a  well  sixteen  indies  dee|>,  and  large  eiiongh  to  contain 
about  12  lbs,  of  merciuy*  The  gas  having  been  transferred 
from  tbe  tube  in  which  it  is  collected  ft^m  the  pump,  to  a 
eudiometer,  the  latter  is  plunged  into  the  mercury,  In  order 
that  its  contained  air  may  acquire  the  tenn>erature  of  the 
raetaL  It  is  then  raised  with  the  aid  of  a  wooden  tube-holder 
until  the  level  of  the  mercury  inside  is  the  same  as  that  out- 
side. The  quantity  of  gas  having  been  measured,  a  fragment 
of  caustic  potash  is  introduced,  which  rapidly  dissolves  in  tlie 
few  drops  of  water  which  always  float  on  the  surface  of  the 
mercury.  The  column  of  mercury  is  then  gently  agitated  by 
alternately  raising  and  lowering  the  eudiometer,  which ^  after 
the  completion  of  absorption,  is  again  plunged  into  the  mercury. 
The  gas  having  been  again  measured,  al>out  a  centimetre  of 
itrong  solution  of  p^^rogallic  acid  is  introduced  with  the  aid 
of  a  pipette  with  a  bent  beak.  The  agitation  is  repeated  and 
continued  for  some  time.  As  soon  as  the  absorption  of  the 
oxygen  appears  to  be  complete,  the  tube  ia  transferred  to  a 
basin  containing  water,  into  which  the  mercury  with  the  pyro- 
gallate  of  potash  is  allowed  to  fall.  The  residue,  consisting  of 
nitrogen,  is  read  o  ver  water.  The  results  obtai  ned  by  th  is  rough- 
and-ready  method  must  necessarily  be  erroneous,  not  only  lie- 
cause  the  measurements  are  inaccurate,  but  because  the  absorp- 
tions must  always  ba  incomplete.  If,  however  (as  in  certain 
pathological  inquiries),  it  is  more  important  that  the  analy- 
ses should  be  numerous  than  that  they  should  be  exact,  it  may 
be  available*  For  class  i  11  ust rations  of  the  general  nature  of 
the  blood  gases,  it  is  completely  adapted* 

For  more  exact  purposes  the  process  of  gas  analysis  has 
been  during  the  last  few  years  mucli  shortened  by  Fraukland, 
Russell,  and  others*  With  a  view  to  the  analysis  of  the  gases 
of  drinking  water,  Frankland  has  introduced  an  apparatus  of 
great  simplicity  {see  Fig.  200),  the  working  of  which  .will  be 
readily  understood  by  the  diagram.  It  consists  of  two  parts, 
viz*,  a  laboratory  tube  (X-),  in  which  the  gas  to  be  analyzed  is 
first  received,  and  a  measuring  apparatus  to  wliich  it  can  be 
transferred  from  the  laboratory,  in  order  that  its  volume  may 
be  determined  before  and  after  each  ahsorptlon.  The  measur- 
ing apparatus  consists  of  two  tubes  (a,  6),  fixed  vertically  side 
by  side  in  a  stand,  surrounded  by  a  chamber  containing 
water  (n).  The}-  communicate  below  both  with  each  other 
and  (by  the  long  flexible  tube)  with  a  mereury-holdei'  (/),  like 
that  of  Alvergniat*s  pump.  One  of  them  can  be  brought  into 
communication  by  the  arm  (^f)  wltii  the  laboratory  tube ;  the 
other  (6)  is  open  at  the  top,  A  scale  of  millimetres  is  en- 
graved on  it,  the  zero  of  which  is  opposite  o.     A  corresponding 
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scale,  starting  froiD  a  zero  at  the  same  level,  is  engraved  oo 
the  measuring  tube.  Tlie  apparatus  is  filled  with  mercury  by 
raising  the  raercury-h  alder  {i)  to  a  sufficient  height,  the  stop- 
cock (/)  remaining  open ;  in  doing  TrhicU  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  in  i  must  not  be  more  than  a  few  millimetres  higher 
than  the  tap>  As  soon  as  the  mercury  appears  at  17,  the  stop- 
cock is  closed.  The  next  step  is  to  fill  the  laboratory  tube. 
Having  inverted  it  in  the  trough,  which  has  been  previously 
raised  to  the  proper  height,  the  operator  draws  out  most  of 
the  air  by  means  of  a  bent  tube,  the  point  of  which  rises  to 
the  top  of  the  laboratory  tube,  and  shuts  the  stopcock  as  soon 
as  the  mercury  rises.  The  removal  of  the  air  is  completed  by 
joining  g  and  g^  so  as  to  connect  the  laboratory  tube  with  the 
measuring  apparatus,  and  then  causing  the  air  contained  in 
the  former  to  pass  over  into  the  latter,  by  depressing  t.  The 
stopcock  h  must  now  be  closed  and  g  and  g'  disconnected  to 
allow  of  the  expulsion  of  the  air  from  a.  This  having  been 
accomplished,  g  and  p'  are  again  brought  together  and  cai-e- 
fully  secured*  The  whole  apparatus  is  now  full  of  mercury ; 
as  soon  as  it  has  been  ascertained  thai  the  joint  is  air-tight  at 
all  pressures,  it  is  ready  for  use.  Before  proceeding  further, 
however,  the  measuring  tube,  which,  as  already  stated,  is 
graduated  in  m  till  metres  measured  frona  an  arbitrary  zero  line 
near  the  bottom,  must  be  ealibrated.  In  other  words,  it  must 
be  ascertained  as  regards  each  principal  mark  of  the  gradu- 
ation, what  volume  of  air  or  water  (as  the  case  may  be)  the 
,  tube  contains,  when  the  upper  convex  surface  of  the  mercury 
stands  exactly  level  with  it.  For  this  purpose  the  orifice  a  is 
connected  by  means  of  an  India-rubber  tube  with  a  reservoir 
(a  funnel)  containing  distilled  water.  The  mercurial  column 
is  then  allowed  to  descend  until  it  stands  exactly  at  zero.  A 
w^eighed  beaker  having  been  then  placed  under  a,  water  is  ex* 
pelled  till  the  column  stands  at  a  height  of  fifty  millimetres, 
and  the  beaker  again  weighed.  In  a  similar  manner  the  out- 
flow of  water  corresponding  to  a  rise  of  the  mercurial  column 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  millimetres  is  determined,  until  the 
capacity  which  corresponds  to  each  fifty  millimetres  of  the 
scale  is  ascertained.  To  insure  accuracy,  the  process  must  be 
repeated  several  times.  If  the  results,  after  correction  for 
difference  of  temperature,  are  in  close  accordance,  the  means 
may  then  be  taken  as  expressing  the  capacities  required.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  calibration  must  be  made  at  short- 
er intervals*  In  calibrating,  as  in  all  subsequent  measure- 
ments, tiie  height  of  the  column  must  be  read  horizontally 
through  a  telescope,  so  adjusted  that  its  axis  is  at  the  same 
height  as  the  surface  of  tlje  mercury*  The  temperature  is 
read  by  a  thermometer  suspended  in  the  cylinder  of  water  by 
which  the  barometer  and  measuring  tube  are  surroundedp 
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31.  Introduotion  of  the  Qas  to  be  Analyzed. — The 
measuring  and  laboratory  tubes  having  been  brought  into  con- 
nection in  the  manner  described  above,  and  both  filled  with 
mercury,  the  gas  to  be  analyzed  is  introduced  into  the  labo- 
ratory tube  from  the  test  tube  to  which  it  has  been  discharged 
by  the  Sprengel.  It  is  then  at  once  transferred  to  the  mea- 
suring tube  by  depressing  t  until  the  mercury  rises  in  the 
laboratory  tube  as  far  as  the  stop-cock  g\  This  done,  the 
stop-cock  g  is  closed,  and  t  raised  or  depressed  till  the  column 
stands  at  one  of  the  marks  of  the  graduation,  in  reference  •to 
which  the  capacity  of  the  tube  has  been  determined.  The 
temperature  is  then  observed,  and  the  pressure  determined  by 
adding  the  difference  between  the  height  of  the  column  in  the 
measuring  tube  and  that  in  the  pressure  tube,  to  the  reading 
of  a  barometer  which  stands  by.  A  few  drops  of  solution  of 
caustic  potash  having  been  introduced  into  the  laboratory 
tube,  the  gas  is  returned  from  the  measuring  tube.  Absorption 
takes  place  rapidly.  It  is  accelerated  by  slightly  agitating  the 
trough,  and  by  allowing  the  mercury  to  stream  into  the  labo- 
ratory tube  after  the  gas  has  passed.  The  measurement  of 
the  gas  after  absorption  is  performed  in  the  same  manner  as 
before.  About  half  a  centimetre  of  strong  solution  of  pyro- 
gallic  acid  is  then  introduced  in  the  same  way  as  the  potash, 
and  the  gas  again  returned.  After  absorption  of  the  oxygen, 
what  remains  is  nitrogen.  In  analysis  of  blood  gases,  the 
proportion  of  nitrogen  is  nearly  constant,  viz.,  about  2.5  vol- 
umes in  100  volumes  of  blood.  If  a  larger  quantity  is  obtained, 
the  fact  indicates  that  air  has  entered.  Whatever  method  of 
anal^'sis  is  employed,  the  results  must  be  reduced  to  0°  tem- 
perature and  760°  millimetres  pressure — i.  e.,  they  must  be 
expressed  as  if  the  measurements  had  been  made  under  those 
conditions.  A  further  deduction  must  be  made  from  each 
measuremelit  in  respect  of  the  aqueous  vapor  which  the  gas 
contains  (the  measuring  tube  being  always  moist).  This  is 
accomplished  by  the  following  well-known  formula : — 

V=    Z' H^-/ 

1   -f-  t  0-00367  760 

V  denotes  the  corrected  volume ;  V  the  volume  read ;  t  the 
temperature;  H'  the  observed  pressure  ;  and  /  the  tension  of 
aqueous  vapor  at  the  temperature  t.  The  values  of  1  -f  ^  0.00367 
and  /  are  always  obtained  from  tables.  For  these,  and  many 
other  important  practical  details  relating  to  the  performance 
of  gas  analysis,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Sutton's  "  Volu- 
nietrical  Analysis,"  whom  I  have  to  thank  for  two  of  the 
woodcuts  with  which  this  section  is  illustrated.  To  illustrate 
the  application  of  the  method  to  the  analysis  of  the  gases  of 
the  blood,  I  give  the  following  example: — 
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Analysis  of  Gases  of  ABTBftiAL  Blood  of  Dog* 


Total     quAOtUy 
ofgjitonrscled* 

Aflemti^rjrpibTD 
oftirhtiule  add 

After  HbsDrpLloa 
«r  oxygBU. 

Height  of  column  in  nieaBur- 

Height  of  column   in   pres^ 
sure-lnbe 

330.O 
312.8 

270.0 
300.0 

450.0 

830.0 

Dirterence 
Heading  of  barometer 

m.B 

764.0 

a4a.8 

17.3 

99.0 
764,0 

^130-0 
7610 

Temperatare^ia.S^C.^t, 
Tension  of  aqueous   vapors 
from  tablc=f= 

863.0 

17.3 

634.0 
17.9 

Volnme  of  gaa  as  measured 
in  cubic ccntiraelre9=y'= 

83fi.6 

845.8 
3.665 

636.8 
0.563 

1  +  t  a0036T  (from  table)  :=  L0725. 
Ileoce  from  the  tirst  measurement  we  have — 


Y  = 


11.822        820.6 


1.0725 
From  second  measiirement — 

,.        3.865 


T60 


L0725 
From  tbird  measurement — 
TT         0.5G2 


845.8  ^ 
760.' 


12.030, 


4.010. 


^2^!  =.0.432. 


1.U725     760 

Tbus  tbe  total  volume  of  gases  obtained  as  measured  at  0°  0. 
and  760  m.  m.  was  12:030  tubi^  centimetres;  of  earbonie  acid 
gas  was  12.030  — 4.0 10  =  8.02  c.  c;  of  oxygen  4.010  —  0.432  = 
3.57S  c.  c,  and  of  nitrogen  0.432  e,  c. 

As  tile  volume  of  blood  cmi)l03'ed  was  20.266  cubic  centime* 
tree,  we  have  the  following  final  result : — 

In  100  volumes  of  blood — 


Carbonic  acid  gas  39.585  volumes 
Oxygen         .  17,652   .    .    , 


TJitrogen 


Total 


2.J138 


59.375 


_  8.020 

0720266 

_3.5t^8 

020266 

0.432 

0.20266 

12.030 

20266 


vols. 


vols. 


vols. 


vols. 
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In  the  preceding  exfLmj^Ie  such  van  at  ions  of  temperature 
and  barometric  t>res3uru  as  may  occur  ilurhig^  the  analysts  ure 
die  regarded-  Tiie  readings  are  taken  immediately  after  the 
absar|jLioii  of  the  carhooic  acid  gas ;  as  the  time  occupied  in 
the  aua lysis  up  to  this  point  is  very  short,  the  error  ariaing 
from  the  variations  in  question  is  in  considerable*  As  regards 
the  absorption  of  oxygen,  the  error  might  be  of  more  conse- 
queuce^  were  it  not  that  the  residue  of  nitrogen  is  so  small. 
As  it  is^  it  can  be  easily  shown  that  it  would  require  a  ditfer- 
ence  of  pressure  amounting  to  three  millimetres,  and  a  dif- 
ference of  a  degree  of  temperature,  to  make  an  error  of  one- 
hundredth  of  a  percentage  in  the  result  as  regards  nitrogen  or 
oxygen,  Witliin  these  limits,  therefore,  tho  errors  arising  from 
this  sotirce  may  be  regarded  as  trivia!. 

Although  determinations  of  oxygen  made  by  absorption 
with  h^'drate  of  potash  and  pyrogallic  acid  are  not  eultrely 
fi*ee  from  objeetion  on  the  score  of  accuracy,  the  resnlta  ob- 
tained by  the  method  above  described  are  quite  accurate  enough 
for  most  of  the  purposes  of  pliysiological  research,  for  the  small 
errors  ai-e  practically  inappreciable,  as  compared  with  the  varia- 
tions Ju  the  proportion  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  blood  to  be 
nnalyxed^  produced  l^y  wiiat  might  be  regarded  an  very  trifling 
differences  tn  the  mode  of  collecting  it.  If  it  is  desired  to  have 
recourse  to  explosion  with  hydrogen,  the  best  methods  for  the 
purpose  are  those  of  Dr.  W.  Russell,  and  of  Frankland,  and 
Ward,  The  following  short  description  of  the  latter  will  be 
readily  understood  from  what  lias  preceded.  The  apparatus 
(Fig,  201)  consists  of  two  parts,  corresponding  to  tlic  labora- 
tory-tube and  measuring-tube  of  the  instrument  previously  de- 
ecribed.  The  measuring-tube  communicates,  as  in  that  instru- 
ment, with  a  second  tttbe  (the  one  most  to  the  right  in  the 
flgni^)  containing  a  column  of  mercury,  by  the  height  of  which 
the  pressure  to  which  the  gas  to  be  measnred  is  subjected,  can 
be  estimated*  The  chief  difference  is  that,  whereas  in  the  for- 
mer more  simple  instrument  the  press ure-tulje  is  open  at  the 
top,  so  that  if  air  is  contained  in  the  measuring-tube,  and  tiie 
stopcock  by  which  it  communicates  with  the  laboratory-tube 
is  closed,  the  difference  between  the  heights  of  the  two  columns 
indicates  the  difference  between  the  tension  of  the  gas  in  the 
measuring-tube  and  that  of  the  atmosphere;  in  the  instrument 
now  before  us  the  tube  is  closed,  and  constitutes  a  barometer, 
so  that  the  difference  expresses  the  actual  tension  of  the  gas  in 
inches  of  mercur}'.  In  the  horizontal  channel,  by  which  the 
measuring-tube  and  barometer  communicate  at  the  bottom,  ia 
a  three-way  stopcock  (not  shown  in  the  figure),  by  which  they 
may  be  brought  into  eonimunicatiou  cither  with  a  vertical 
escape-tube,  the  end  of  which  dips  into  a  receptacle  containing 
mercury  several  feet  below,  or  with  a  tube  open  at  the  top  {i\iQ 
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middle  and  longest  in  the  figure),  called  the  fllling-tuhe-  Tn 
this  way  the  gas  cun  be  expanded  or  compressed  at  the  will  of 
the  operator,  and  consequently  can  (jn  most  analyses)  be 
readily  brought  to  the  same  vol n me  after  each  successive  ope- 
ration. The  convenience  of  this  is  very  great,  for  obviously 
the  tensions  of  different  quantities  of  gas  when  expanded  to 
the  same  volume  are  proportional  to  the  volumes  they  would 
assume  if  they  were  all  under  the  same  pressure,  so  that  the 
original  volume  of  gas  to  be  analyzed  being  known^  the  rela- 
tion between  that  volume  and  the  volume  of  the  other  quanti- 
ties to  l>e  measured  can  be  readily  calculated,  the  several  vol- 
umes being  proportional  to  the  corresponding  readings  of  the 
barometer.  The  original  volume  of  gas  to  be  analyzed  is  mea- 
Bured  as  before  described,  with  this  differencCj  that  the  absolute 
pressure  to  which  it  is  exposed  is  known  without  reference  to 
the  barometric  pressure  outside  at  the  time*  The  explosion  is 
eflected  in  the  eudiometer,  into  the  upi>er  end  of  which  two 
platinum  wires  are  fixed  for  the  purpose ;  the  arrangement  of 
these  wires  is  the  same  as  in  Bunsen^s  eudiometer.  As  to  the 
mode  of  preparing  and  introducing  pure  hydrogen,  and  of  ex- 
ploding the  mixture,  the  reader  will  find  sufficient  information 
in  Koscoe's  translation  of  Bunsen's  Gasometry, 

32,  Bernard^s  Method  of  Determining  the  Propor* 
tion  of  Oitygen  combined  TRrith  the  Coloring  Matter 
of  the  Blood  by  Displacement  w^ith  Carbonic  Oxide. — 
As  was  before  stated,  the  proj>erty  wliich  carbonic  oxide  pos* 
sesses  of  displacing  the  oxygen  combined  with  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  blood,  has  been  used  by  Bernard,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  iracuum,  for  the  determination  of  the  quantity  of  free 
and  combined  oxygen  contained  in  the  blood.  Bernard's 
method  consists  in  agitating  the  blood  to  be  analyzed  in  a 
tube  half  filled  with  carbonic  oxide.  The  carbonic  oxide  to  be 
used  must  be  perfectly  pure.  The  tubulated  retort  into  which 
the  oxalic  and  sulphuric  acid  are  introduced  must  lie  cleared 
of  atmospheric  air,  by  passing  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid 
through  it,  before  heat  is  applied.  The  gas  is  best  collected 
in  flasks,  over  water  containing  potash  in  solution.  Two  re- 
sults are  produced*  In  the  first  i>laee,  the  oxygen  of  the  hje- 
moglobin  is  replaced  by  carbonic  oxide ;  and,  secondly,  the 
atmosphere  of  carbonic  oxide  acts  on  the  blood  as  if  it  were  a 
vacuum,  the  displaced  oxygen  and  other  gases  passing  out 
into  it  until  equilibrium  is  established.  Inasmuch  as  the  pro- 
portion in  which  oxygen  is  absorbed  is  xevy  small,  as  com- 
pared with  the  quantity'  held  in  combination  by  hcenioglobin, 
nearly  the  whole  is  discharged,  so  that  if  the  proportion  of 
that  gas  contained  in  the  gaseous  mixture  which  fillji  tlie  place 
originally  occupied  by  the  earhonic  oxide  be  detcHjuined,  it  is 
found  to  fall  very  little  short  of  the  pro|iortion  obtaincil  from 
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the  same  blood  by  exhaustion.  The  i*einainder  of  the  mixture 
contains,  in  addition  to  the  excess  of  carbonic  oxide,  nitrogen 
and  carbonic  acid  gas,  derived  from  the  blood,  but  the  propor- 
tions of  tliese  gases  discharged  are  very  variable.  As  regards 
oxygen,  the  method  has  yielded,  in  the  hands  of  Bernard,^ re- 
sults of  the  greatest  value.  It  has  the  immense  advantage 
that  it  can  be  carried  out  without  a  mercurial  pump,  and  for 
pathological  purposes  is  sufficiently  accurate. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  CIRCULATION  OP  THE  BLOOD. 

In  commencing  the  study  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  it 
is  desirable  to  direct  our  attention  first  to  that  part  of  the 
circulatory  apparatus  in  which  the  phenomenon  presents  itself 
in  its  simplest  form.  In  systematic  physiological  treatises  the 
heart  is  usually  described  first;  but  for  our  present  purpose, 
considering  that  the  heart  is  an  organ  of  very  complicated 
structure,  that  it  is  constantly  influenced  by  ever-varying 
conditions  of  the  vessels  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  nervous 
centres  on  the  other,  it  is  much  better  to  begin  with  the 
arterial  system. 

Part  I — The  Arteries. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  period  of  relaxation  of  the 
heart — i,  e.,  of  the  period  which  intervenes  between  one  con- 
traction and  its  successor — the  progressive  movement  of  the 
blood  in  the  aorta  all  but  ceases.  At  that  moment,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  the  time  which  precedes  the  bursting  open 
of  the  aortic  valve,  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  wall  of  the 
vessel  on  its  contents  is  the  only  cause  of  the  continuance  of 
the  blood-stream.  During  each  ventricular  systole  the  aortic 
pressure  is  reinforced  by  the  motion  communicated  to  the 
blood  by  the  contracting  ventricle.  Consequently,  if,  for  the 
sake  of  facilitating  our  understanding  of  the  matter,  we 
assume  the  heart  to  be  a  mere  pump,  acting  regularly,  and 
discharging  at  each  stroke  an  invariable  quantity  of  liquid,  we 
have  the  force  by  which  the  circulation  is  carried  on  at  any 
moment  expressed  by  th€t  tension  of  the  arteries,  and  varying 
with  that  tension;  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  assume  the 
tension  of  the  arterial  system  to  remain  constant,  then  the 
quantity  of  work  done  varies  with  the  mean  velocity'  of  the 
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stream  dt  tbd  comtnenceiiient  of  the  aorta— in  other  words, 
with  the  quantity  of  Wood  delivered  by  tl»e  heart  per  minute. 
The  work  done  hy  the  Ijeart  in  maintaining  the  circulation, 
manifests  itself  in  the  aorta  in  Ivvo  modes,  tliose  of  preaiture 
and  pro(fremive  motion  of  tlie  blood.  These  two  phenomena 
are  not,  however,  collateral  results,  i,  e.,  they  do  not  stand  iti 
the  same  relation  to  the  agent  which  produces  them.  The 
former  is  rather  the  efficient  cause  of  the  latter;  for  so  long 
as  the  arterial  pressnre  continues,  i.  e.^  so  long  as  the  pressure 
in  the  aorta  is  <; reader  than  that  in  the  rensd  cava%  progressive 
movement  also  continues.  As  soon  as  equilibrium  is  estab- 
lished, circulation  stops*  Systemic  deatSi  consists  in  decline 
of  aortic  pressure.  This  decline  may  occnr  rapidly,  as  in 
syncope ;  but  usually,  even  in  deaths  by  violence,  it  is  very 
gradual.  In  deaths  from  disease  it  may  last  for  days,  weeks, 
or  even  months. 


Section!,— AnTEBfAi.  Pkebsure. 

88.  The  arterial  pressui^,  although  in  the  mean  remarkably 
constant,  almost  as  constant  as  tlie  temperature  of  the  body, 
is  subject  to  recurring  variations— i".  t?.,  alternate  augmenta- 
tions and  diminutions,  whieli  are  of  three  orders*  Of  these, 
the  first  is  dependent  on  the  rhythmienl  injectiun  of  blood  into 
the  arteries  by  the  contraction  of  the  lieart ;  the  second,  on  the 
influence  which  the  respiratory  movements,  or  rather  the  alter- 
nate acts  of  breathing,  exercise  on  the  circulation ;  the  third, 
on  augmentations  or  diminutions  of  what  is  called  the  kmusot 
the  arteries,  by  virtue  of  which  they  are  constantly  undergoing 
changes  of  diameter,  consequent  on  varj^ing  conditions  of  the 
nervous  system- 

In  the  measurement  of  the  arterial  pressure  we  have,  there- 
fore, two  distinct  problems.  Tlje  first  is  the  determination  of 
the  mean  or  average  pressure,  which,  as  I  have  said  before,  is 
almost  as  constant  as  the  temperature  in  the  same  animal ^o 
long  as  it  remains  in  a  natural  state;  the  second  is  the  in%*estL- 
gation  of  the  variations  due  to  the  hcart*s  action,  to  rcspira- 
tion,  or  to  arterial  eoutractility,  respectively. 

For  the  determination  of  the  mean  arterial  pressure,  and  of 
those  variations  w^hich  belong  to  the  second  and  third  class, 
preference  is  to  be  given  to  theordhiary  mercurial  manometer, 
one  branch  of  which  is  connected  with  the  artery  to  be  investi- 
gated, while  the  otl»er  is  open*  This  instrument,  as  so  applied, 
constitutes  what  Poiseullle  designated  by  tlie  term  Itasmadyna- 
mometer.  It  was  emplo^'cd  in  this  simple  form  until  Ludwig, 
in  1848,  by  his  invention  of  the  kymograph,  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  more  exact  methods  of  investigating  blood-pressuro 
which  arc  noiv  in  use.  Just  as  the  first  method  of  Poiseuille 
originated  in  the  ruder  experiments  of  our  eountrymau  Hates, 
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80  the  notion  of  the  kymograph  is  said  to  have  been  suggested 
by  a  contrivance  of  Watt*s  for  registering  the  pressure  of  the 
steam-engine. 

The  principle  of  the  kymograph  consists  in  causing  a  pen, 
fixed  horizontally  at  tlie  upper  end  of  a  vertical  rod,  the  lower 
end  of  which  rests  by  a  floating  piston  on  the  surface  of  the 
mercurial  column  in  the  distal  open  limb  of  the  manometer,  to 
write  the  up  and  down  movements  of  the  column  on  a  surface 
of  paper  progressing  horizontally  at  a  uniform  rate  by  clock- 
work. Since  the  time  that  Ludwig  first  employed  it,  the  con- 
trivance has  developed  into  a  method  now  commonly  known  as 
the  graphic  method. 

Description  of  the  Kymograph  and  Aooessory  Ap- 
paratus no'w  used  in  the  Laboratory  of  University 
College.* — 1.  The  arterial  canula  is  a  T-shaped  tube  of  glass, 
of  the  size  and  form  shown  in  fig.  193,  c.  By  its  stem  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  manometer;  one  branch  is  drawn  out  and 
bevelled,  the  other  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  stem,  and  when  in 
use  is  fitted  with  a  short  bit  of  caoutchouc  tubing,  guarded  by 
a  steel  clip. 

The  canulated  end  is  made  as  follows :  The  .tube  which  it  is 
intended  to  use  for  the  purpose  is  first  softened  in  the  flame  of 
the  gas  blow-pipe,  and  drawn  out  gently  at  the  softened  part. 
It  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  again  heated  in  a  pointed  flame 
at  x^  and  drawn  out  so  as  to  make  it  assume  the  form  193,  6. 
It  is  then  scratched  with  a  sharp  three-cornered  file  opposite 
x^  and  sundered  by  drawing  the  one  end  of  the  tube  from  the 
other  in  the  direction  of  its  axis.  The  last  step  in  the  process 
consists  in  filing  off  the  cut  end  in  the  direction  of  the  dotted 
line,  and  smoothing  the  edges  by  touching  them  with  the 
border  of  an  ordinary  gas  fiame.  A  tube  of  this  kind  can  be 
inserted  with  great  ease  into  an  artery  of  considerably'  less 
diameter  than  itself.  Canulse  of  glass  are  always  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  those  of  silver,  not  merelj-  on  the  ground  of  facility 
of  introduction,  but  because  a  glass  surface  is  much  less  apt 
than  one  of  metal  to  determine  coagulation  of  the  blood  which 
comes  into  contact  with  it. 

2.  The  stem  of  the  arterial  canula  communicates  with  the 
proximal  arm  of  the  manometer  {see  fig.  202)  by  a  tube  (c),  of 
which  the  part  next  the  canula  only  is  of  India-rubber.  The 
rest  is  of  lead;  the  purpose  of  the  arrangement  being  to  avoid 
a  certain  modification  of  effect  due  to  the  yielding  of  the  wall 
of  the  tube,  which  becomes  appreciable  if  the  whole  connector 
is  elastic. 

»  This  instrument  was  made  for  me  by  Mr.  Hawksley,  of  Blenheim 
Street,  and  has  advantages  over  any  other  form  with  which  I  am 
acquainted. 
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3*  The  proximal  arm  of  the  manometer  commODicates  at  its 
end,  hy  means  of  a  long  flexible  tube  (b)  guarded  by  a  dip,  with 
a  **  pressure  bottle"  containing  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
A  horizontal  arm,  which  springs  from  it  near  the  top,  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  lead  tube  already  mentioned* 

4*  The  manometer  is  fixed  to  the  edge  of  the  small  mahogany 
table  on  which  the  recording  apparatus  stands  by  means  of 
a  brass  clamp,  which  admits  of  its  being  raised  or  lowered  at 
wilL  The  floating  piston  and  rod  (a)  are  made  of  black  vul- 
uanite.  The  piston  is  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cup,  which 
embraces  the  convex  surface  of  the  mercurial  column*  The 
rod  is  quadrangular,  and  works  in  a  guide,  fixed  at  a  height  of 
six  inches  above  the  upper  end  of  the  tube,  by  which  it  is  kept 
verticaU  The  writer,  a  fine  sable  miniature  peneii,  is  supported 
on  the  rod  by  a  horizontal  arm  of  thin  wire,  one-third  of  an  inch 
in  length-  One  end  of  the  wire  is  coiled  round  the  rod,  the 
other  round  the  stem  of  the  peucii-  From  the  guide  just  men- 
tioned springs  a  horissontal  arm,  from  which  a  silk  plummct-Une 
is  allowed  to  fall  in  such  a  way  that  it  rests  against  the  hori- 
zontal part  of  the  wire*  By  this  means  the  point  of  the  writer 
is  kept  in  conataut  contact  with  the  paper,  without  exercising 
too  much  pressure* 

6*  The  recording  apparatus  consists  of  a  single  cylinder, 
which  revolves  at  a  constant  rate  of  one  revolution  per  minute. 
The  clock-work  hy  wiiich  it  is  moved  is  constrncted  by  Mr, 
Hawkaley  on  the  model  of  the  so-called  ^*  Foucault*s  Regula- 
tor." To  the  rig  Jit  of  the  cylinder,  as  seen  in  the  drawing,  is 
shown  a  large  brass  bobbin,  of  the  same  width  as  the  cylinder, 
on  which  a  riband  of  paper  is  tightly  rolled  by  machinery,  of 
sufficient  leugtli  to  serve  for  many  hundred  observations. 
From  the  bobbin  the  paper  riband  is  drawn  off  by  the  cylinder 
as  it  revolves,  against  the  surface  of  winch  it  is  accurately 
applied,  furnished  with  ivory  friction  wheels, 

34.  Rules  and  Preoautions  to  he  observed  in  mak- 
ing a  Kymographic  Observation, — Before  commencing, 
it  is  necessary  to  sec  that  the  manometer  is  in  proper  order. 
The  mercury  in  the  distal  column  must  be  clean  and  dry,  and 
the  writing  pencil  moist  and  free  from  the  remains  of  tlie  ink- 
To  insure  this,  it  should  always  be  steeped  in  water  after  each 
observation. 

To  dry  mercury^  the  best  Swedish  filtering  paper  is  used. 
It  is  cleaned  by  straining  it  through  calico,  or  still  better 
through  chamois  leather.  If  the  latter  is  used,  it  must  be 
strained  under  a  considerable  pressure*  The  system  of  tub€S 
communicating  with  the  proximal  limb  of  the  manometer 
must  now  be  jllled  with  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  To 
accomplisii  this,  the  arterial  tube  is  first  closed  by  a  clip,  and 
the  solution  introduced  with  the  aid  of  a  pipette  into  the  open 
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end  of  the  proximal  limb.  Some  of  the  solution  is  then 
allowed  to  flow  from  the  bottle  by  the  long  communicating 
tube  (6)  so  as  to  fill  it  completely,  after  which  its  end  is 
brought  into  communication  with  the  manometer.  If  any  air 
bubbles  are  introduced,  they  are  readily  got  rid  of  through 
the  artery  tube.  According  to  the  height  to  which  the  press- 
ure bottle  is  raised  above  the  level  of  the  manometer,  the 
mercurial  column  in  the  distal  limb  rises  above  that  in  the 
proximal.  It  must  be  adjusted  so  that  the  difference  between 
the  two  is  a  liille  less  than  the  probable  arterial  pressure  of 
the  animal  to  be  used.  This  having  been  accomplished,  and 
the  communication  between  the  manometer  and  the  pressure 
bottle  closed^  all  is  ready. 

The  only  arteries  which  are  used  for  observations  of  arterial 
pi-essure  are  the  carotid  and  the  crural.  On  the  whole,  the 
latter  is  preferable ;  for  the  carotid  cannot  be  exposed  without 
some  risk  of  disturbing  the  vagus  nerve.  In  the  rabbit,  the 
carotid  is  prepared  as  follows:  The  animal  having  been 
secured  on  Czermak^s  rabbit-board^  and  the  fur  clipped,  the 
skin  is  pinched  up  between  the  finger  and  thumb  on  either 
side  of  the  upper  end  of  the  trachea,  so  as  to  form  a  horizontal 
fold,  which  an  assistant  divides  vertically.  As  soon  as  any 
slight  bleeding  has  ceased,  the  wound  is  dabbed  with  a  sponge 
moistened  with  saline  solution,  and  the  fascia,  which  stretches 
from  the  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid  to  the  middle  line,  is 
seized  with  blunt  forceps  and  opened  with  knife  or  scissors. 
The  opening  having  been  enlarged  with  the  aid  of  a  second 
pair  of  blunt  forceph^  the  stern o-mastoid  is  slightly  drawn 
aside,  so  as  to  bring  the  artery^,  with  its  three  accompanying 
nerves,  the  vagus,  the  depressor,  and  the  sympathetic,  into 
view.  The  sheath  having  been  opened,  the  artery  is  raised  on 
a  blunt  hook,  and  easily  cleared  from  its  attachments  to  a 
distance  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  either  direction.  The 
distal  end  of  the  prepared  part  is  tied,  and  the  proximal  end 
closed  by  a  clip.  A  splinter  of  wood,  or  a  bit  of  card  of 
similar  shape,  is  slipped  under  the  artery  close  to  the  ligature, 
and  a  second  ligature  looped  round  it.  Finally  a  V-shaped 
snip  is  made  in  its  wall  with  scissors  which  cut  well  at  the 
point ;  the  canula  is  inserted,  and  the  ligature  tightened  round 
the  constriction.'  The  whole  operation  ought  to  be  accom- 
plished in  three  minutes  ;  it  is  desirable  to  have  an  assistant. 
The  instruments  required  are  indicated  by  the  italics.  (See 
fig.  203.)  They  must  be  placed  in  readiness  on  the  table  of 
the  kymograph.  Czermak's  rabbit  supporter  is  shown  in  fig. 
204.  It  consists  of  a  strong  wooden  board,  about  8  inches 
wide  and  30  inches  long.  At  one  end  it  is  strengthened  with 
an  iron  plate,  into  which  a  strong  vertical  stem  is  screwed. 
This  stem  bears  a  sliding  block  of  brass,  in  which  an  iron  rod 
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also  slides  liorizon tally.  Near  Ub  base  it  is  bent  twice  at 
right  fliigles,  80  that  tlie  upper  part  on  which  the  block  slities 
is  not  in  the  same  line  with  the  lower  part.  Consequently  the 
rod,  while  still  remaining  horizontal,  can  be  moved  in  four 
different  ways.  It  cau  be  shortened  or  lengthened,  lieightened 
or  lowered,  rotated  ronnd  its  own  axis,  rotated  i*ound  the  nxis 
of  the  stem,  or  moved  from  side  to  side  witiiout  chauge  of 
direction.  It  cuds  i»  a  kind  of  forceps  the  blades  of  which, 
when  kept  closed  by  the  adjusting  screw,  seize  upon  tlie  head 
of  a  cat  or  rabbit  in  such  a  manner  as  to  hold  it  firud}'  without 
inflicting  the  slightest  injury.  The  neck  of  the  aiumal  rests 
on  a  cylindrical  cushion,  covered  with  water-proof  cloth,  and 
the  rest  of  the  body  on  a  mattress  of  similar  material.  Along 
the  edges  of  the  board  there  are  convenient  attachments  for 
the  extremities. 

The  preparation  of  the  crura!  artery  is  even  more  simple  than 
that  of  the  carotid.  The  skin  having  been  divided  in  a  line 
leading  from  the  middle  of  Pou partes  ligament  towaRls  the  inner 
side  of  the  knee  by  first  pinching  tip  a  fold  of  skin  as  above 
directed,  the  pulsation  of  the  artery  is  felt  by  the  finger  in  the 
hollow  Ijetwccn  the  adductor  muscles  and  those  which  cover  the 
femur.  The  sheath  of  the  vessels  having  been  exposed  from 
Foupart^s  ligament  downwards,  the  vein  and  crural  nerve  are 
seen,  the  arterj'  lying  behind  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  former. 
On  di-awiiig  tlie  vein  inwards  it  is  easily  got  at,  and  must  be 
prepared  from  the  ongin  of  the  arlerm  profunda  clos^  to  Pou- 
partes  ligament,  nearly  to  tlie  point  at  which  it  enters  the  ad- 
ductor ;  first  giving  off  the  urteria  gapkena^  which  accompanies 
the  saphenous  nerve  and  veins.  The  lower  of  the  two  circum- 
flex arteries  which  are  given  off  within  a  short  distance  from 
the  profunda  mnst  be  tied  doubly  and  divided  between  the  liga* 
tnrcs,  as  it  is  desirable  to  place  the  clip  as  high  as  possible. 
In  the  dog  or  cat,  the  operation  is  equally  simple,  but  requires 
more  time  on  account  of  the  greater  abundance  of  fat  in  these 
animals. 

The  canula  having  been  inserted,  the  next  step  is  to  bring 
the  artery  hito  communication  with  the  manometer.  The  clip 
on  the  artery  remaining  closed,  that  on  the  stem  of  the  canula 
is  opened  for  a  couple  of  seconds.  At  once  the  soda  solution 
fills  the  canula  and  passes  out  by  its  oi>en  branch.  In  doing 
this,  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  solution  to  flow 
into  the  wound.  Air  bubbles,  if  they  exist,  are  got  rid  of  by 
passing  a  thin  rod  of  whalebone  into  the  canula^  whicli  must 
then  be  close<l  bj*  means  of  the  terminal  clip.  All  being  now 
ready,  the  stem  of  the  canula  is  finally  opened,  and  the  clip  re- 
moved from  the  artery.  The  mercurial  column  at  once  begins 
to  oscillate;  bnt  no  record  shouhl  be  taken  until  a  minute  or 
two  have  elapsed,  for  it  often  happens  that  a  small  quantity  of 
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soda  solution  enters  the  artery  and  produces  a  slight  and  transi- 
tory disturbance  of  the  cvi  re  illation.  If,  indeed,  the  previously 
existing  pressure  in  the  nrtery  tube  is  somewliat  less  than  that 
of  the  artery,  no  such  effect  occurs;  but  inasmuch  as  we  have 
no  means  of  knowuig  the  arterial  pressure  of  any  particular 
animal  beforehand,  it  ia  usually  unavoidable* 

A  kymograpUic  observation  may  last  a  few  minutes  or  several 
hours,  according  to  the  question  to  be  investigated-  In  the 
latter  case,  tracings  are  taken  at  inter vn Is.  Two  persons  are 
required,  one  of  whom  performs  the  experiment,  while  the  at  lie  r 
undertakes  the  charge  of  the  writing  apparatus,  and  notes  on 
the  pa  per  roll,  with  a  soft  pencil,  the  events  as  the^'  occur  and 
the  times  of  beginning  each  tracing.  In  this  way  the  roll 
stands  in  the  place  of  a  proloco),  and  is  less  liable  to  errors  of 
time  and  order  tJmn  any  other  kind  of  record* 

35,  Meaauretnent  of  absolute  Arterial  Pressure  at 
any  g^lven  Euoment  during  the  period  of  observation. 
— For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  draw  the  abscissa  of  the 
pressure  curve,  u  e*,  the  horizontal  Hue  which  the  writer  would 
have  drawn  had  the  arterial  pressure  been  equal  to  that  of  the 
atmosphere.  This  is  accomplished  immediately  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  experiment,  by  closing  the  stem  of  the  can u la 
and  then  removing  it  from  tlie  artery,  and  immersing  it  in  a 
cap&ule  containing  soda  solution,  standing  at  a  level  equal  to 
that  of  the  artery.  The  clip  having  been  opened,  the  clock- 
work is  set  in  motion  for  a  moment,  and  a  liorixontal  line  drawn 
which  coincides  with  the  abscissa  required*  In  this  line  the 
paper  is  then  pierced  with  a  pointed  instrument  In  such  a  way 
as  to  perforate  the  several  layers  of  paper  at  the  same  leveh 
By  removing  the  roll  from  the  cylinder  and  connecting  the 
holes,  a  liorlzontal  straight  line  is  obtained  which  runs  from 
end  to  end  of  I  lie  records  By  drawing  an  ordinate  from  nny 
point  in  the  tracing  to  thiB  line,  measuring  its  length  in  milli* 
metres  and  doubling  the  result,  the  absolute  arterial  pressure 
at  the  corresponding  moment  is  obtained  in  millimetres  of 
mercury. 

The  mean  arterial  pressure  is  obtained  hy  drawing  ordi- 
nates  at  regular  intervals  and  measuring  the  length  of  each. 
The  mean  of  the  lengths  corresponding  to  the  period  investi- 
gated, multiplied  by  two,  is  the  mean  pressure  required*  [I 
never  use  pajier  divided  iuto  squares — inotiier  words,  with  the 
ordinates  ready  measured — finding  by  experience  that  they  do 
not  tend  to  accuracy*  Moreover,  such  paper  is  expensive,  and 
thereby  furnishes  an  inducement  for  an  undesirable  economy 
in  its  use.]  In  all  normal  kymographic  records  it  is  seen  that 
the  arterial  expansions  due  to  the  contractions  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle are  indicated  by  oscillations  which  differ  very  materially 
in  form,  and  that  these  differences  are  dependent  on  their  He- 
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quency.  (See  Pig.  206.)  When  extremely  frequent,  they  are 
mere  undulations;  but  when  the  intervals  are  longer,  they  ex- 
hibit forms  whieli,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see^  have  a  definite 
rehition  to  the  changes  of  tension  which  actnally  occni'  id  the 
arteries  during  each  canHac  period.  It  is  further  seen  that 
there  are  larger  waves  which  correspond,  not  to  the  beats  of  the 
heart,  but  to  the  respiration — the  valley  and  ascending  limb 
of  each  of  these  greater  undulations  corresponding  to  inspira- 
tion, the  summit  and  descending  limb  to  expiration  and  to  the 
pause.  These  and  other  details  will  be  referred  to  in  future 
seetioti^. 

Bection  II. — Obsebvation  op  the  auccESfiivE  Chakoes  of  Abte- 
aiAL  Ten 61  OS  which  occur  DuaiNO  each  Caediac  Period. 

In  studying  tracings  obtained  by  the  mercurial  kymograph, 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  what  is  inscribed  on  the  cylinder 
is  not  the  record  of  the  actual  movement  of  the  artery,  but  of 
the  oscillations  of  the  mercurial  column*  It  is  true  that  the 
latter  are  the  immediate  results  of  the  former,  and  that  the 
elevation  of  the  distal  column  produced  by  each  arterial  ex- 
pansion has  some  relation  to  the  increase  of  lateral  pressure, 
of  which  tlie  expansion  is  the  expression  ;  but  the  curve  drawn 
is  not  that  of  the  artery,  but  of  the  manometer-  The  artery 
expands  suddenly,  the  mercury  rises  comparatively  slowly^  so 
that  at  the  moment  it  attains  its  acme  the  artery  has  already 
collapsed,  ConsequCDtly,  if  the  interval  between  each  pulsa- 
tion and  its  successor  Is  very  short,  the  extent  of  oscillation 
(or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  the  excursion)  of  the  manometer 
is  relatively  too  small  j  and  conversely,  if  the  interval  is  much 
prolonged,  the  excursion  is  relatively  too  great.  The  descent 
of  the  column  ie  almost  entirely  independent  of  the  collapse 
of  the  artery*  It  falls  back  to  equilibrium,  and  describes  a 
curve,  which  (as  may  bo  learnt  by  comparison)  has  the  same 
characters  as  that  made  by  the  lever  in  returning  to  its  origi* 
nal  position,  by  vrhatever  way — as,  e^  g^^  by  squeezing  the  con- 
necting-tube— the  equilibrium  of  the  manometer  may  have  been 
momentarily  disturhed. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  no  conclu- 
sion can  be  derived  from  observations  with  the  mercurial  mano- 
meter, either  as  to  the  duration  of  tlie  effect  produced  by  each 
contraction  of  the  heart,  or  as  to  the  relative  duration  ot  the 
periods  of  expansion  and  collapse.  The  use  of  the  instru- 
ment is  limited  to  the  investigation  of  the  mean  pressure,  and 
of  those  varieties  of  pressure  of  which  the  periods  of  recur- 
rence are  long  enough  to  prevent  their  being  interfered  with 
by  the  proper  osvillattoiis  of  t lie  instrument. 
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36.  The  Spring  Kymogpraph. — If  we  desire  to  obtain  a 
record  of  the  complicated  succession  of  variations  of  arterial 
pressure  which  constitute  an  act  of  pulsation,  precisely  as 
they  occur  as  regards  order,  duration,  and  degree,  or  of  the 
exact  interval  of  time  between  the  close  of  one  arterial  expan- 
sion and  the  commencement  of  the  next,  the  instrument  with 
which  we  write  must  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  shall  transmit 
the  movements  communicated  to  it  without  mixing  with  them 
any  movements  of  its  own.  The  most  perfect  of  such  instru- 
ments is  the  so-called  Federkymographion  of  Professor  Fick. 
The  construction  of  the  instrument  will  be  readil}'  understood 
with  the  aid  of  Fig.  205.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  C-shaped 
hollow  spring  of  thin  metal.  The  cavity  of  the  spring  is  filled 
with  spirits  of  wine,  and  communicates  with  the  artery  by  means 
of  a  connecting-tube  containing  bicarbonate  of  soda.  As  the 
pressure  increases,  the  crescentic  spring  tends  to  straighten, 
and  vice  versd.  Hence,  if  the  proximal  end  is  fixed,  the  distal 
end  performs  movements  which  follow  exactly  the  variations 
of  arterial  tension.  These  movements  are  of  very  small  ex- 
tent, but  they  are  so  exact  that  the  slightest  and  most  transi- 
tory variations  are  expressed  by  them.  Before  they  are  writ- 
ten on  tlie  cylinder  they  must  be  enlarged  by  a  lever. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  remarks  as  to  the  mode  of 
connecting  the  spring  kymograph  with  an  artery,  the  modua 
operandi  being  the  same  as  that  described  in  §  34.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  noted,  that  if  it  is  intended  to  use  the  tracing  ob- 
tained by  it  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  absolute  arte- 
rial pressure,  the  instrument  must  be  first  graduated  by  com- 
parison with  a  mercurial  manometer.  This  is  effected  as 
follows :  The  kymograph  being  placed  so  as  to  write  on  the 
recording  cylinder,  its  artery  tube,  whicli  communicates  by  a 
side  opening  with  a  pressure  bottle,  is  united  with  the  proxi- 
mal arm  of  the  manometer.  The  pressure  bottle  is  first 
lowered  until  the  liquid  it  contains  stands  at  the  same  level 
as  the  mercury  in  the  proximal  arm.  A  tracing  is  made  on 
the  cylinder,  which  is  the  abscissa.  The  bottle  is  then  raised 
till  the  distal  mercurial  column  is  ten  millimetres  higher  than 
the  proximal,  and  a  second  tracing  taken,  and  so  on  at  suc- 
cessive increments  of  10  mill,  pressure,  up  to  150  mill,  or 
more.  By  measuring  vertically  the  distances  in  millimetres 
between  the  horizontal  lines  so  traced  and  the  abscissa,  a 
series  of  results  are  obtained  which  express  the  values  of  the 
ordinates  of  the  tracing  in  millimetres  of  mercurial  pressure. 

In  tracings  obtained  by  the  spring  kymograph  it  is  seen 
that  the  ascent  of  the  lever,  which  corresponds  to  the  period 
during  which  the  artery  is  acted  on  by  the  contracting  ven- 
tricle, is  abrupt — indeed,  nearly  vertical ;  that  towards  the 
vertex  the  tracing  changes  direction,  gradually  approaching 
15 
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a  horizontal  line  tancbing  it  at  tbe  highest  point;  that  tlie 
line  of  descent — mucb  more  oblique  than  that  of  ascent — ter- 
minates in  tbe  same  way  by  graiUiall}^  Approaching  a  horizon- 
tal line  tonching  the  curve  at  its  lowenl  point*     (See  fig,  207,) 

37.  Observation  of  the  Expansive  Movements 
iKThicli  accompany  the  suoceasive  Changes  of  Arte- 
rial Pressure  above  described. — When  an  artery  is  ex- 
posed in  a  living  animal,  aa,  ■*?.  r/.,  when  it  is  prcparecl  in  the 
manner  described  in  %  34,  two  kinds  of  motion  are  seen.  The 
bit  of  artery  which  is  separated  from  the  surrounding  parts 
lengthens,  and  its  diameter  visibly  increases  eacli  time  it  is 
acted  on  by  the  contracting  heart.  Of  these  two  phenomena j 
the  Ijrst  is  commonly  called  locomotion,  because  in  certain 
superficial  arteries  of  the  human  body  (especially  when  they 
are  enlarged  in  advanced  lire),  the  artery,  as  it  lengthens,  is 
com  [jelled  to  bend  to  one  side  or  the  other,  and  tliereby 
visibly  changes  its  place  each  time  that  it  is  distended.  The 
other,  viK,,  the  expansive  movement,  is  called  pulsation^  and 
is  practically  of  great  importance,  seeing  that  it  is  the  only 
phenomenon  of  the  arterial  circnlation  which  admits  of  being 
investigated  witljout  exposing  the  artery,  and  consequently 
affords  tlie  only  direct  means  by  which  we  can  judge  of  its 
ever-varying  conditions  in  man. 

Arteries  being  elastic,  their  changes  of  diameter  express  all 
changes  of  the  pressure  exercised  by  their  liquid  inelastic  con- 
tents on  their  internal  surfaces.  If,  therefore,  the  expansive 
movements  of  an  exposed  arler}*  were  to  be  measured  and  re- 
corded graphically,  the  record  would  correspond  closely  with 
that  of  the  pressure  obtained  by  Pick's  kymograpJL  For  just 
as  in  that  instrument  the  variations  of  pressure  are  converted 
by  the  Cshai>ed  spring  into  nearly  rectilinear  movements,  the 
artery  expands  with  every  increase  of  pressure  on  its  internal 
surface,  and  contracts  with  every  diminution  of  it,  so  that  any 
point  taken  on  its  surface  is  constantly  performing,  in  relation 
to  its  axis,  orderly  successions  of  rectilinear  movements  in 
opposite  directions. 

in  both  cases — that  of  the  spring  and  that  of  the  artery — 
the  ej-pansioji^  and  the  ;jre«wwre  which  produces  it,  vary  in 
the  same  directions  during  the  same  times,  but  not  in  the  same 
degree.  As  regards  tbe  spring,  we  can  readily  determine  the 
relation  of  expansion  to  pressure  by  tbe  method  of  graduation 
described  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  so  use  the  former 
as  an  expression  for  the  latter.  In  the  case  of  the  artery,  no 
such  empirical  graduation  is  j)0S8ible-  The  expansion  of  an 
artery,  or  any  other  elastic  tube,  due  to  any  given  inci-ease  of 
pressure  against  its  internal  surface,  depends  upon  the  degree 
in  which  tbe  tube  is  already  distended  at  the  commencement 
of  the  act  of  expansion*     The  greater  tbe  original  distension. 
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Uie  less  will  be  the  effect ;  so  that  the  condition  of  an  artery 
in  which  the  expansive  movement  is  relativelj'  greatest,  is  that 
in  which  its  walls,  when  the  expanding  agency  is  suspended, 
are  in  the  state  of  elastic  equilibrium,  i.e.,  when  the  minimum 
pressure  is  least.  A  moment's  consideration  teaches  us  that 
there  arc  two  circumstances  which  must  diminish  the  minimum 
pressure  in  the  arteries,  viz.,  diminution  of  the  mean  arterial 
pressure,  and  prolongation  of  the  period  which  intervenes  be- 
tween one  expansive  act  and  its  successor.  In  other  words, 
the  less  frequent  the  contractions  of  the  heart  and  the  lower  the 
arterial  pressure^  the  greater  the  expansion  in  proportion  to 
the  expanding  force  which  produces  it. 

38.  The  Sphygmograph. — In  man,  no  artery  can  be  di- 
rectly measured  either  as  regards  pressure  or  expansion.  In 
feeling  the  pulse,  we  attempt  to  measure  both  by  the  sense  of 
touch,  and  obtain  results,  which,  although  incapable  of  nu- 
merical expression,  are  sufficiently  exact  to  be  of  great  value. 
In  the  sphygmograph,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  obtain  the 
same  kind  of  information  by  a  mechanical  contrivance,  which 
the  physician  obtains  by  the  tactus  eruditus ;  the  supposed 
advantage  of  the  instrumental  results  over  the  others  being, 
that  they  can  be  estimated  by  measurement  and  weighing,  and 
that  they  are  unaffected  by  variation  in  the  skill  and  tactile 
sensibility  of  the  observer. 

The  purpose  of  the  sph^'gmograph  is  to  measure  the  com- 
plicated succession  of  alternate  enlargements  and  diminutions 
which  an  artery  undergoes  whenever  blood  is  forced  into  it 
b}'  the  contracting  heart,  to  magnify  those  movements,  and  to 
write  them  on  a  surface,  progressing  at  a  uniform  rate  by 
watch-work. 

The  construction  of  the  instrument  is  so  well  known,  that 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  it.  It 
consists  essentially  of  three  parts :  a  frame  of  brass  which  is 
applied  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  volar  aspect  of  the  fore- 
arm, in  such  a  way  that  it  is  maintained  in  a  fixed  position 
with  reference  to  the  bones  of  the  wrist  and  radius — a  steel 
spring  which,  when  the  instrument  is  in  use,  presses  upon  the 
radial  artery  and  receives  its  movements — and  lastly,  mechani- 
cal arrangements  for  magnifying  these  movements  and  record- 
ing them.  Both  of  these  ends  are  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
light  wooden  lever  (a  a',  fig.  208)  of  the  third  order,  which  is 
supported  b}'  steel  points  (c).  There  is  a  second  lever  of  the 
same  order  (b  e)  which  has  its  centre  of  movement  near  the 
attachment  of  the  spring  (at  £).  It  terminates  in  a  vertical . 
knife-edge  (d),  and  is  traversed  by  a  vertical  screw  (t).  When 
the  extremity  of  the  screw  (n)  rests  upon  the  spring  above  the 
\\ovy  plate,  every  movement  of  the  plate  is  transmitted  to  this 
lever  (b  e),  and,  by  means  of  the  knife  edge,  to  the  wooden 
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lever  (a  a').  The  purpose  of  the  screw  (t)  is  to  vnry  al  will 
Ihc  distance  between  llie  wooden  lever  and  the  upper  surface 
of  the  spring.,  without  interfering  witb  ibe  Tneelianidm  hy  wliieh 
the  movement  is  tmnsmitted-  As  t!ie  distunce  between  the 
steel  points  (c)  and  the  knife-edge  (p)  is  muuh  less  than  the 
length  of  the  lever,  the  oseillntious  of  the  extremity  of  the 
lever  (a')  are  much  more  extensive  than  the  vertical  move- 
ments ol'  tiie  apring.  The  lever  euds  in  a  metal  poiut,  wliich 
writes  on  a  glass  plate  blackened  by  passing  it  rapidly  back- 
ward and  forward  through  the  flame  of  a  spintdamp  trimmed 
with  paraffin. 

When  this  instrument  ia  applied  in  the  proper  manner  to 
the  wrist,  the  radial  aitery  is  compressed  between  tlje  surface 
of  the  radius  and  a  spring,  tlie  bearing  of  wiiich  is  in  a  fixed 
position  in  relation  to  that  surface.  This  being  the  case,  the 
apring  performs  movements  which  are  more  or  less  conform- 
able with  the  variations  of  the  diameter  of  the  artery.  These 
movements  are  transferred  in  a  magnified,  but  otherwise  little 
altered,  form  to  the  lever.  As  regards  the  relative  and  actual 
duration  of  the  movements,  the  correspondence  is  exact ;  but 
as  regards  their  extent,  tlds  is  true  only  in  so  far  as  the  lever 
follows  the  movements  of  the  spring  with  precision,^  and  as 
the  strength  of  the  spring,  i.e.^  the  pressure  exercised  by  it  on 
the  artery,  is  adapted  to  the  antagonistic  pressure  exerted  by 
the  blood  stream  ou  the  internal  surface,  and  to  the  extent  of 
the  movements  it  is  intended  to  measure. 

The  relation  between  the  pressure  of  the  spring  and  its  effect 
on  the  artery  is  a  complex  one,  and  need  only  be  considered 
here  in  so  far  as  is  necessary  fnr  the  interpretation  of  sphyg- 
mographie  results.  To  facilitate  our  understanding  of  it,  let 
us  call  the  position  which  the  spring  takes  when  leJt  to  itself 
its  equibbnum  poniioji ;  and  as  regards  the  artery,  let  us  de- 
signate a  plane  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  touch- 
ing the  surface  of  the  artery,  when  most  dilated ,  the  plane  of 
expansion :  and  a  plane  in  similiir  relation  to  it,  when  least 
expanded,  the  plane  of  collapse ;  and  to  simplify  the  problem, 
let  us  suppose  that  the  artery  is  not  covered  hy  skin.  It  is 
evident  tiiat,  if  the  sphygmograph  accomplished  its  professed 
end  completely,  the  under  surface  of  its  spring  would  coincide 
with  one  of  these  planes  at  tlie  moment  of  tlie  pulse,  and  with 
the  otI»er  dnring  the  interval.  The  question  is,  How  ought 
the  spring  to  be  set,  in  order  to  obtain  a  movement  which  sliall 
approach  this  standard  of  perfection  as  nearly  as  possilde  ? 
We  may  proceed  one  step  towards  answering  this  question 
without  difliculty.  It  should  be  set  so  that  if  the  spring  were 
in  the  equitibrium  position  its  under  surface  would  tie  within 
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the  plane  of  collapse — L  e.,  neai^r  tlie  axis  of  the  artery.  For 
if  it  were  further  from  the  artery  it  wouhl  be  afleutetl  by  the 
arterial  movement  only  duinng  its  period  of  expansion,  remain- 
ing the  rest  of  the  time  motionless.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
were  much  nearer,  the  vessel  would  be  flattened  a§[ainst  the 
bone  during  the  period  of  eoUapse,  bo  that  in  this  ease,  as  in 
the  other,  there  would  be  no  motion  (of  the  spring)  during 
diastole*  Heuce  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  it  happens  that 
the  tracings  oUtainctl  witli  excessive  and  defective  pressure  are 
very  similar  to  caeh  otlier  iu  their  general  characters.  Slating 
the  same  tiling  iu  otlter  words,  we  arrive  at  the  general  rule 
that  tlie  spring  must  be  so  set  that  the  ivory  plate  ou  its  under 
8urface  is  at  sueh  a  distance  from  the  opposed  surface  of  bone 
that  the  artery  is  pressed  upon  at  all  degrees  of  expansion,  yet 
not  eo  strongly  pressed  upon  as  to  bring  its  walls  into  cont&ct 
even  when  it  is  relaxed.  Witliin  these  limits,  the  variations 
of  form  of  the  traeiug — ^in  other  words,  its  departure  from 
tntth — are  very  inconsiderable;  so  tliat  obsfervations  made  on 
the  same  individual  at  d liferent  times  yield  closely  correspond' 
ing  forms.  As,  however,  the  resnUs  obtained  by  strong  press- 
ure are  less  stdyect  to  accidental  error  tijan  those  obtained 
with  weaker  ones,  it  is  better  always  to  begin  with  a  pressure 
sufficient  to  flatten  tLie  artery,  and  titen  to  weaken  the  spring 
until  the  effects  of  over-compression  disa[>pear — 1\  (?.,  until  it  is 
found  til  at  the  lever  continues  to  descend  until  tlie  very  end 
of  diastole. 

39*  Use  of  the  Sphygmograph  as  a  Means  of  Appre- 
ciating those  Changes  of  Mean  Arterial  Pressure 
"which  occur  in  Disease. — We  have  alreai^ly  seen  tlmt  the 
sphygmograph  is  of  no  use  i\s  a  gauge  of  arterial  pressure*  It 
IS  possible,  however,  by  the  eoin)>arison  of  observations  made 
at  successive  periods  ou  the  same  individual,  to  determine 
Tvhetbcr  the  arterial  tension  has  changed,  and  in  what  direc- 
tion  the  change  Ims  taken  place.  We  l^ave  seen  that  if  the 
spring  is  so  strong  tliat  the  artery  is  either  partially  or  en- 
tirely flattened  against  tiie  radius,  the  fact  is  indicated  by  the 
cessation  of  the  motion  of  the  lever-  Tiie  strength  of  spring 
which  is  required  to  bring  about  this  result  varies  with  the 
pressure  l>y  whicti  the  artery  is  distended ;  so  that  if  in  any  in* 
dividual  the  arterial  pressure  is  increased,  a  greater  tension  of 
the  spring  is  required  to  compress  it  tiian  was  required  before* 
With  Marey*s  sphygmograph,  as  imported,  it  is  not  possible 
for  the  observer  to  avail  hinnelf  of  tit  is  principle,  liccause  the 
instrument  is  not  graduated — i*  e*.  there  is  no  means  by  which 
the  pressure  exerted  by  the  spring  at  any  motneiit  can  be  ascer- 
tained* I  have  t  lie  re  fore  modified  that  instrument  as  follows 
(»ee  Fig.  !209,  a) :  Tlie  brass  frame,  instead  of  being  bound  ou 
to  the  arm  by  bandages,  rests  firmly  on  the  bones  of  the  wrist 
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( part  ic  111  ally  the  scaphoid)  by  a  plale  of  brass,  the  nnder  enr* 
face  of  wliieli  is  covt*red  witli  ebonite.  In  XUg  middle  of' the 
upf>er  stnTace  of  Ibis  plate  is  a  socket  for  the  rcceptiou  of  the 
po  mt  o  f  a  ii  nely-c  u  t  screw,  w  h  i  u  li  rev  o  1  ves  in  it  freely ,  A  bo  ve , 
the  screw  ends  in  a  milled  head  {y)|  between  whiuh  and  its 
point  it  passes,  first  loosely  through  a  guide,  which  is  of  the 
fcaine  (liece  with  the  brass  plate;  and,  secondl)',  through  a  hole 
itj  the  end  of  the  brass  frame  of  tbe  sphygrnosTraph  (f),  in 
w h  kd I  i t  fi  ts  e  1  o s u ly ,  T his  Ix^ i  n g  th e  con  s t rn ct ion ,  i t  i s  sea rcely 
necessary  to  explain  that,  by  turning  the  milled  head,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  ebonite  surface  and  the  frame  is  varied 
according  to  the  direction  of  revolution,  and  that  in  tliis  way 
the  pressure  on  the  artery  may  be  readily  modifier  I  when  the 
instrument  is  in  use.  The  extent  of  the  modifications  tlius 
produced,  however,  still  remains  nndetermiued,  for  they  vary 
accord  in ^  to  the  form  of  the  limb  and  the  relative  position  of 
the  arm  and  forearm  at  the  time  of  observation.  To  ineaaure 
them,  we  must  have  i^econrse  to  anotlier  method  which  is  at 
once  simple  and  accurate.  It  is  obvious  that,  provided  that 
the.S|>ring  is  firmly  and  immovably  fiKod  in  its  place,  tlic  press- 
ure wtkleh  it  makes  against  any  object  punhed  againirit  it  from 
below  is  determinable  by  the  force  which  is  exerted  in  pusliin^ 
it.  If,  for  example,  L  turn  the  instrument  upside  down,  and 
place  a  weight  of  200  grammes  on  what  was  before  the  under 
surface,  now  the  upper  surface,  of  the  sprint,  I  juish  it  back 
some  fraction  of  an  inch  from  its  position  of  equilibrium ;  I 
learn  that,  w^henever  itis  pushe<l  back  to  this  extent,  the  pi*ess- 
ure  it  exerts  on  the  surface  opposed  to  it  is  that  of  200 
grammes*  weight.  Repeating  liie  experiment  with  a  series  of 
other  weights,  I  can  in  a  similar  way  obtain  other  measure- 
ments of  distance  cfu'responding  to  tliem,  and  thus,  by  com* 
bluing  tbe  results,  accomplish  the  gradnatioj)  of  the  spring  in 
such  a  way  that  the  pressure  made  by  it  can  be  always  known 
from  the  extent  of  its  deflexion.  The  most  convenient  way  of 
determining  this  deflexion  is  either  to  measure  the  distance 
between  tlie  hcail  of  the  steel  screw,  the  point  of  wliich  rests 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  spring,  and  the  surface  of  the  brass 
lever,  with  a  scale  (as  shown  in  Fig,  210);  or,  better  still,  to 
have  the  screw  itself  graduated.  In  either  casc^  care  must  be 
taken  to  fix  the  writiug  lever  in  tbe  pi'oper  position — i,  e,,  in  a 
directiou  wbieh  coincides  with  the  direction  of  movement  of 
the  writing  surface — before  making  the  measurements. 

40,  The  Artificial  Artery  or  Arterial  Schema.— The 
phenomena  of  arterial  pulsatiou  can  be  best  studied  in  a  well- 
eonstructed  schema  or  artificial  artery,  consisting  in  an  elastic 
tube  through  which  water  is  propelled  by  an  arti^eial  heart, 
i,  6'.,  by  a  pump  of  such  construction  that  it  discharges  its 
contents    into  the    tube    in    a    manner  which    mechanically 
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resembles  that  in  which  the  heart  discharges  its  blood  into  the 
arteries.  Several  instruments  of  this  kind  have  been  con- 
trived, from  the  simple  schema  of  E.  H.  Weber,  to  the  com- 
plicated "  artificial  heart"  of  Marey. 

It  may  be  stated  generally  that  those  forms  of  schema  are 
most  instructive  which  are  of  the  simplest  construction ;  and 
inasmuch  as  the  object  in  view  is  not  to  illustrate  but  to 
explain,  it  is  of  no  importance  whatever  that  the  schema 
should  have  any  outward  resemblance  to  the  organs  of  circu- 
lation for  which  it  stands.  What  is  essential  in  a  schema  is, 
that  as  regards  the  quantity  of  liquid  discharged  at  each 
stroke  of  the  pump,  the  period  occupied  in  tlie  discharge,  the 
distribution  in  time  of  the  pressure  exercised  on  the  mass  of 
liquid  expelled,  and  the  resistance  opposed  to  the  terminal 
outflow  of  liquid  from  the  elastic  tube,  the  representation 
should  resemble,  as  closely  as  possible,  the  thing  represented. 
To  the  student,  it  is  far  from  an  advantage  tliat  tlie  resem- 
blance should  extend  beyond  this  to  the  details  of  external 
form  and  arrangement ;  for  his  attention  is  thereby  apt  to  be 
drawn  off  from  the  essential  conditions  of  the  act^  to  the 
accessor3'  peculiarities  of  the  machine  which  produces  it.  Two 
kinds  of  schema  may  be  usefully  employed  for  the  study  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  pulse,jvhich  differ  from  each  other  in 
the  construction  of  the  pump  which  does  the  work  of  the 
heart.  The  first  is  represented  in  fig.  211.  Here  the  pump 
consists  of  a  glass  tube  (a),  closed  at  the  upper  end,  and 
connected  below  by  two  branches — on  one  side  with  a  cistern, 
at  a  level  of  some  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  table ;  on  the 
other,  with  the  experimental  tube  which  represents  the  artery. 
These  communications  are  controlled  by  valves,  placed  at  the 
opposite  ends  of  a  horizontal  lever  (e,  d)  of  sucli  construction 
that  the  same  act  which  closes  the  one  must  necessarily  open 
the  other ;  so  that,  as  regards  their  actions,  one  represents  the 
semilunar,  the  other  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  of  tlie 
heart.  By  means  of  a  spring  (shown  in  the  figure  to  the  right 
of  d),  when  the  apparatus  is  not  working,  i.  e.,  during  the 
period  corresponding  to  diastole,  the  former  is  kept  closed, 
the  latter  open.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  water  rises 
in  the  tube,  compressing  the  column  of  air  which  it  contains 
in  a  proportion  which  is  determined  by  Marriotte's  law.  If, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  the  pressure  is  about  one-third  of 
an  atmosphere,  the  volume  of  the.  inclosed  air  is  diminished  in 
the  proportion  of  2  :  3,  and  so  on.  When,  by  depressing  the 
opposite  end  of  the  lever,  the  aortic  valve  is  opened,  and  the 
mitral  closed,  the  compressed  air  suddenly  expands,  and  forces 
the  water  which  the  tube  contains  into  the  aorta.  We  shall 
see,  whcu  we  come  to  consider  the  modes  of  contraction  of 
the  heart,  that  the  above  is  as  close  an  imitation  as  could  be 
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Iliads  by  any  artificial  means.  JusI  as,  when  the  heart  eoti* 
tracts^  it  compresses  its  contents  most  energcticnlly  at  the 
outset,  while  rts  force  rapidly  diminishea  towards  tlie  end  of 
tlie  systole^  so  iicre  tlie  most  rapi<l  inovetneut  of  the  column  is 
at  the  first  moment  after  the  depression  of  the  lever. 

The  arterial  tube  where  it  passes  under  the  valve  D  is  ahont 
four  lines  in  thickness.  Soon  it  divides  into  two  branches  of 
smaller  diameler,  each  of  which  is  several  yards  long.  One  of 
these  tnbes  passes  tinder  tlie  spring  of  the  sph\*g^mograph, 
which  is  fixed  at  u  in  snch  a  manner  that  tracings  may  be 
convenienlly  taken.  Both  open  finally  into  a  waste  basin  ; 
hut  each  is  provided  with  screw  clamps,  by  which  it  can  be 
compressed  or  constricted  at  any  desired  distance  from  tlie 
pnm]>.  The  ])nrpose  of  the  bifurcation  is,  that  the  observer 
may  be  enabled,  without  interlering  in  any  way  witli  the  con- 
dition of  the  tube^  of  wliich  the  expansive  movements  are  re- 
corded spbygmographtcally,  to  vary  the  quantity  of  liqtdd 
which  is  discharged  ti* rough  it  per  minute*  To  experiment 
with  tlie  seliema  satisfactorily,  it  is  desirable  to  leave  the 
working  of  the  lever  to  an  assistant,  or,  still  better,  to  arrange 
the  appnrains  so  that  the  work  can  be  done  by  an  electro- 
niagiiet.  The  observer  is  then  at  liberty  to  watch  the  effect  of 
modifications  of  resistance,  etc,  on  the  form  of  the  tracings 
while  they  are  in  progress.  The  most  important  facts  to  be 
demonstrated  with  the  aid  of  the  schema,  as  above  described, 
are  the  following:- — 

1.  It  is  shown  that  the  artificial  and  the  natural  pulse  resemble 
each  other  elosclytCach  consisting  in  a  succession  of  expansive 
and  contractile  movements  which  always  occnr  in  the  same 
order  (i^ee  Fig.  212,  a)*  In  describing  these  movements,  it  is 
convenient  to  speak  of  the  experimental  tube  as  tlie  artery,  and 
to  assume  that  elevation  of  tlie  lover  of  the  sphygmograph  is 
equivalent  to  expauHion  of  the  tube,  and  depreBaion  to  conlrac' 
Hon.  This  granted,  the  tracing  siiowa  that  when  the  valve  d 
is  opened,  a  sudden  expansion  of  the  artery  takes  place j  that 
so  long  as  the  heart  continues  to  act  the  vessel  remains  full, 
and  that  the  cessation  of  the  injection  of  liquid  from  behind  de- 
termines a  contraction  of  the  artery  wiiich  is  as  rapid  as  the 
previous  expansion.  No  sooner  has  the  artery  accomplished 
its  contraction  than  it  l»egins  a  second  expansion  inferior  to 
the  first  both  in  extent  an<i  rapidity  j  and  the#  finally  contracts, 
continuing  to  get  smaller  until  the  aortic  valve  again  opens* 

2,  It  can  next  be  shown  that  just  as  the  expansion  of  the 
lever  is  consequent  on  the  opening  of  the  aortic  vnlve,  so  its 
descent  is  coiisequent  (not  on  the  closing  of  the  valve,  but)  on 
the  cessatioti  of  the  injection  of  liquid  by  the  pump,  /.  ^,,  the 
cessation  of  the  systolic  con  traction  of  the  ventricle.  To  prove 
this,  I  use  a  contrivance  which  will  be  readily  understood  from 
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the  figure.  Its  purpose  is  to  write  on  the  plate  of  the  sphj-g- 
mograph  the  duration  of  the  injection  of  liquid.  It  consists  of 
a  cylinder  of  box-wood  (Fig.  21 1 ,  h),  the  steel  axis  of  which  rests 
horizontally  on  bearings  so  placed  that  the  cylinder  revolves  in  a 
direction  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  movement  of  the  plate  at 
a  short  distance  from  it.  From  one  side  of  the  cylinder  a  steel 
needle  projects,  which,  when  the  cylinder  turns,  makes  a  mark 
on  the  smoked  surface.  Round  one  side  of  the  cylinder  runs 
H  cord  of  spun  silk,  the  two  ends  of  which  stretch,  one  from 
either  side  of  it,  to  the  point  of  a  vertical  arm  (l)  ;  this  arm 
springs  from  the  wooden  lever  already  described,  by  which  the 
valves  are  opened  and  shut.  Of  the  two  cords,  the  upper  one 
is  rendered  partly  elastic  by  the  interposition  of  a  short  length 
of  caoutclJouc.  So  long  as  the  aortic  valve  is  closed,  the  needle 
remains  in  contact,  but  the  moment  the  valve  is  opened,  it  is 
withdrawn,  and  we  obtain,  first,  an  upper  horizontal  line, broken 
at  regular  intervals — which  are,  of  course,  limited  in  time  by 
the  opening  and  closing  of  the  aortic  valve — and,  secondly, 
a  pulse-tracing  (Fig.  212,  6),  which  maybe  compared  with 
it.  This  exact  correspondence  between  the  length  of  time  the 
heart  is  acting  and  the  time  which  elapses  between  the  begin- 
ning of  the  expansion  and  the  commencement  of  the  contrac- 
tion, affords  evidence  that  the  latter  is  dependent  on  the 
former. 

3.  Lastl}',  it  can  be  shown  that  the  second  expansion  is  not, 
as  might  be  supposed,  connected  with  the  closure  of  the  com- 
munication between  the  pump  and  the  elastic  tube  (the  shut- 
ting of  the  aortic  valve),  but  is  a  consequence  of  the  disturb- 
ance of  equilibrium  produced  in  the  tube  itself  by  the  act  of 
distension.  To  demonstrate  this,  the  second  expansion  must 
be  studied  under  various  conditions  and  by  various  methods ; 
among  the  best  is  the  following :  A  narrow  tube,  closed  at  one 
end,  and  containing  air,  is  connected  by  means  of  a  T-piece 
with  the  experimental  tube  or  artery.  The  volume  of  air  con- 
tained in  the  tube  varies  with  the  pressure,  indicating  its  varia- 
tions with  great  sensitiveness.  If  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in 
the  tube  is  watched  during  the  action  of  the  pump,  it  is  very 
easy  to  see  that  the  volume  of  air  is  diminished  as  the  valve  d 
opens,  enlarges  for  a  moment,  and  again  contracts  after  the 
injection  has  ceased.  If  now  the  action  of  the  pump  is  so  modi- 
fied that,  after  opening  the  valve  d,  the  discharge  of  liquid  is 
continued  for  some  seconds  (both  valves  remaining  open),  we 
learn  that  the  first  expansion  is  followed  by  a  second  just  as 
before.  If  the  same  experiment  is  made  with  the  sphygmo- 
graph,  a  tracing  is  obtained  in  which  the  ascent  due  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  valve  is  succeeded  by  a  momentary  descent,  then  a 
second  ascent,  the  lever  finally  assuming  a  position  correspond- 
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lag  to  the  increasetl  pressure  proflucetl  by  ilie  continuous  eur- 
rcijt  which  is  now  passhi*^  thro  ugh  the  tnbe* 

From  tfiis  ex(>eriment  we  learn,  as  regards  the  artificial 
artery.,  Arst,  that  the  seeoiicl  beat  of  the  {mha  is  iiot^  as  Ims 
been  sometiined  imagined,  a  mere  [>roduct  of  the  iiiatrum^iUat 
metliod  we  employ  to  demonstrate  it,  for  it  can  be  Biiown  quite 
as  distinttly  in  other  wa^s  j  and  secondly,  that  it  is  a  result 
of  tlie  disttn bailee  produced  in  the  tube  by  tlie  sudden  disten* 
sion  of  its  proximal  end,  hidependonlly  of  any  subsequent  move- 
ment  or  aetion  of  the  pump. 

41-  Experiments  -with  the  Schema  relating  to  the 
Form  of  the  Arterial  Pulse. — In  the  schcm?i,  tite  injection 
of  liquid  by  the  artificial  lieart  into  the  proximal  end  of  the 
elastic  tube  proilnces  two  effects,  which  can  not  ouiy  be  dis- 
tinguished in  the  tracing,  but  can  be  proved  experimentally  to 
be  indci>eudent  of  each  otlien  One  of  these  consists  In  the 
transmission  of  a  scries  of  vibratory  movements  of  the  liquid 
(i-  e.,  nio%'enients  in  alternately  opposite  directions)  from  the 
proximal  to  the  distal  end ;  the  other,  In  the  commnnlcatiou 
of  tbe  pressure  existing  in  the  artiJictal  heart  at  the  moment 
tbnt  the  valve  n  is  opened  to  ikt  contents  of  the  arterial  tube. 
The  first  of  these  effect  a  can  be  readily  demonstrated  on  the 
schema. 

If  you  take  an  elastic  tube,  distended  with  water,  and  closed 
at  both  ends,  and  give  it  a  smart  rap  vvitli  a  hammer  at  one  end, 
an  effect  is  transmitted  along  the  tube  which,  although  of  an 
entirely  differeut  natureto  t!iat  which  constitutes  the  pulse,  yet 
mixes  itself  up  with  it  under  certain  conditions.  This  effect  is 
called,  from  its  mode  of  origin,  a  perenssioii-wave*  To  produce 
it,  close  ttie  communication  between  the  schematic  heart  and 
artery,  antl  arrange  the  lever  (Fig»  21 1)  in  such  a  nianner  that, 
by  striking  on  it  with  a  hammer  (at  d),  the  required  percus^ 
aion  may  be  [>roduced.  The  tube  being  placed  under  the  spring 
of  the  sphygrnograph  (at  o),  in  sucl»  a  position  that  the  length 
of  tubing  between  the  point  of  percussion  (d)  and  the  spring 
(g)  is  equal  to  two  metres,  a  succession  of  percussion-waves  is 
produced,  and  a  tracing  olitained  similar  to  tliose  shown  in  Fig, 
^13,  in  wliich  the  interruptions  in  the  upper  line  indicate  tiie 
moment  of  percussion,  the  vertical  ascents  in  the  lower  line  the 
effects.  In  the  figure,  the  interval  of  time  between  cause  and 
effect  corresponds  to  the  portion  of  the  horizon tal  line  (in  the 
lower  tracing)  which  lies  between  the  sliort  vertical  scratch  and 
the  commencement  of  the  ascetit.  The  rate  of  mo%^ement  of 
the  clock-work  during  the  experiment  being  8  centimetres  per 
minute,  this  distance  corresponds  to  about  a  fifteenth  of  & 
second* 

The  other  effect,  the  communication  of  pressure  from  tl^e 
artificial  heart  to  the  clastic  tube,  may  be  readily  illustrated 
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with  the  aid  of  a  schema  in  which  the  heart  is  represented  by 
an  elastic  bag  of  snch  size  that  it  can  be  squeezed  with  the  hand. 
This  bag  communicates  at  one  end  with  a  long  elastic  tnbe 
representing  the  arterial  system,  at  the  other  with  a  vessel  con- 
taining water,  the  apertures  being  fuiiiished  with  valves  which 
open  in  directions  corresponding  to  those  of  the  heart.  If 
three  levers,  like  those  we  have  just  been  using,  are  so  arranged 
as  to  receive  the  successive  expansion- waves — produced  by 
repeatedly  squeezing  the  bag — at  different  distances  from  their 
origin,  the  three  tracings  are  obtained  which  are  represented 
in  Fig.  214.  It  is  instructive  to  observe  that  these  tracings  have 
no  resemblance  to  those  of  the  arterial  pulse.  The  reason  is, 
that  the  contracting  hand  is  entirely  unlike  the  contracting 
heart.  The  real  |)eart,  like  the  schematic  heart  used  in  the  pre- 
vious experiments,  contracts  suddenly',  exerting  its  greatest 
vigor  at  the  commencement.  The  hand  contracts  gradually, 
and  is,  moreover,  incomparably  weaker,  as  compared  with  the 
resistance  to  be  overcome,  than  the  heart.  Hence  the  expan- 
sion of  the  tube  is  slow,  lasts  a  long  time,  and  is  followed  by 
no  rebound.  This  very  slowness  of  the  process  enables  one  to 
see  the  steps  of  it  better.  In  the  distal  part  of  the  tube,  to 
which  the  upper  tracing  corresponds,  the  expansion  culminates 
later  than  in  the  proximal  part,  because  the  motion  commu- 
nicated to  its  contents  b}*^  the  grip  of  the  hand  at  the  outset 
does  not  begin  to  tell  on  the  former  (distal)  until  the  latter  is 
fully  expanded. 

In  the  pulse  tracings  obtained  with  the  schema  arranged  as 
in  Fig.  211,  so  as  to  imitate  the  natural  pulse,  the  two  effects 
produced  in  the  preceding  experiments  separately,  are  combined 
with  each  other.  Thus  in  Fig.  212  a,  the  abrupt  initial  ascent 
of  the  lever  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  vibratory  movements  of 
the  same  kind  as  those  shown  in  Fig.  213,  and  is  instantl}'  fol- 
lowed by  a  recoil.  In  the  same  tracing,  the  more  gradual  ac- 
cumulation of  arterial  pressure  manifests  itself  in  the  fact  that 
the  lever  jerked  up*  by  the  vibration  does  not  (as  in  Fig.  213) 
descend  to  its  previous  position,  but  remains  elevated  for  a 
period,  which,  as  already  seen,  depends  on  the  duration  of  the 
injection  of  liquid. 

This  combination  of  effects  is  seen  with  equal  distinctness  in 
the  natural  radial  pulse.     The  abrupt  line  of  ascent  with  which 

'  In  the  sphygmographs,  lately  made  by  Bregnet,  the  movement  of 
the  spring  is  communicated  to  the  writing  lever  by  a  meclianism  shown 
in  Fig.  209  b,  more  simple  and  effectual  than  that  described  on  p.  227. 
The  screw  is  liinged  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  spring  in  such  a  way 
that  it  presses  gently  against  the  axis  of  the  lever,  and  acts  upon  it  as  a 
rack  on  its  pinion.  In  this  way  the  lever  follows  the  movements  of  the 
screw  much  more  exactly,  and  the  jerk  is  diminished.  (See  Garrod  on 
Sphygmography.     Journ.  of  Anat.  and  Phys.,  May,  1872,  p.  399.) 
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every  normal  tmeing  begins,  expresses  not  the  more  or  less 
graft  imlly  iiiereasln^  arterial  disteiisioti,  but  tlie  atitecedetit 
traDsmission  of  a  vibration. 

42.  Postponement  of  the  Pulse.— There  is  a  sensible  dif- 
ference in  time  between  tlie  beat  of  the  car  o  tit  I  artery  and  that 
of  the  radial.  Any  one  can  satisfy  himself  of  the  fact  by  feel- 
ing his  own  carotid  with  the  left  thumb  and  forefinger,  w^hile 
he  feels  the  left  radial  with  the  other  hand.  The  reason  why 
time  Is  lost  in  the  transmission  of  the  expansion  from  the  centre 
to  the  periphery,  is  that  the  arteries  are  elastic.  Let  us  sup- 
pose a  tube,  A,  B,  c,  to  represent 


the  arterial  system — A  the  proximal  end,  c  the  distal.  At  the 
instant  that  blood  bursts  suddenly  out  of  the  contracting  heart 
into  A,  it  3*ields  to  the  pressure  against  its  internal  surfiice  and 
expands.  In  this  expansion  great  |>art  of  the  sensible  motion 
of  the  blood  momentarily  disappears,  and  consequentlj'^,  so  long 
as  the  expansion  lasts,  produces  comparatively  very  little  effect 
in  distending  u ;  but  immediately  that  A  becomes  tense,  the 
lost,  or  rather  converted,  motion  again  becomes  sensible,  and 
adds  itself  to  the  motion  which  tlie  contracting  heart  is  still 
comranuicating.  And,  inasmuch  as  b  deals  with  the  aecumu- 
laled  effect  which  it  receives  from  a  in  exactly  the  same  w^ay  as 
A  dealt  w4th  that  which  it  receive^l  from  the  heart,  c  is  as  far 
behind  b  in  attaining  its  maximum  of  distension  as  b  was 
behind  a.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  eas3^  to  see  that  the  loss 
of  time  between  A  and  c,  or  between  aorta  and  radial,  depends 
on  the  yieldinguess  (extensilnlity)  of  the  tube  by  which  the  two 
points  are  connected.  If  the  tube  is  absolutely  rigid,  there  is 
no  postponement;  if,  though  elastic,  it  is  tense  at  the  moment 
that  it  receives  the  discharge,  there  is  scarcely  any ;  wliereas 
that  condition  of  the  tube  is  most  favorable  to  postponement, 
in  which  it  Lh  longest  in  attaining  its  maximum  of  distension, 
or  in  which  the  time  taken  by  any  part  of  it  to  expand  to  the 
uttermost  is  longest. 

The  preceding  explanation  relates  exclusively  to  so  much  of 
t!je  pulsation  as  is  due  to  the  communication  of  pressure.  As 
regards  the  antecedent  vibration-effect,  we  have  also  time  occu- 
pied in  transmission,  but  the  rate  of  propagation  is  so  rapid 
that  in  tlie  case  of  an  artery,  or  of  an  elastic  tube  of  similar 
length,  it  is  Inappreciable,  Tins  fact  enables  us  to  explain 
how  it  is  that  in  some  persons  the  pulse  seems  to  be  much 
more  postponed  than  in  others.  The  reason  of  this  is,  not  that 
there  is  more  time  lost  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter, 
for  even  if  this  were  so  the  difference  won  hi  be  certainly  too 
ineonsiderable  to  be  judged  of  by  the  Unger,  but  that  in  some 
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individuals,  and  under  cei*tain  conditions  of  health,  the  instan- 
taneously transmitted  vibration-effect  is  more  felt  by  the  fin- 
ger; in  others,  the  moment  at  which  the  artery  attains  its 
greatest  extension.  Thus  a  pulse  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig. 
215  a  seems  to  the  finger  delayed^  because  the  vibration-effect 
is  in  abeyance  on  account  of  the  existence  of  an  obstruction 
between  the  heart  and  the  wrist;  whereas,  in  the  pulse  re- 
presented in  6,  the  initial  shock  is  so  intense  that  it  masks 
the  other. 

43.  Cause  of  the  Second  Beat. — The  facts  relating  to 
the  postponement  of  arterial  expansion  are  also  the  key  to  the 
understanding  of  the  phenomenon  of  dicrotism.  In  applying 
them  in  explanation  of  the  production  of  the  second  expansion 
in  arteries  which,  like  the  radial,  are  not  far  from  the  periphery, 
there  are  two  facts  to  be  borne  in  mind :  first,  that  these  arte- 
ries, ns  they  become  smaller,  become  more  distensible;  and 
secondly,  that  in  the  capillaries  themselves  the  resistance  to 
the  passage  of  blood  is  much  greater  than  any  which  is  en- 
countered in  the  arteries.  Just  as  the  expansion  of  the  aorta 
determines  that  of  the  radial,  the  radial  expansion  determines 
and  is  followed  by  that  of  the  peripheral  arterioles.  Hence  at 
a  certain  moment  the  radial  is  subsiding,  while  the  arterioles 
arc  still  swelling ;  so  that,  when  they  are  at  their  acme  of  dis- 
tension, the  pressure  is  greater  at  the  periphery  than  in  the 
radial  itself.  From  the  other  fact — the  resistance  to  the  flow 
of  blood  in  the  capillaries — it  results  that,  immediately  behind 
this  resistance,  pressure  accumulates  so  long  as  blood  enters 
the  arterioles  from  behind  more  rapidly  than  it  is  discharged 
in  front.  The  state  of  the  arterial  circulation  during  the  period 
of  cardiac  diastole  may  therefore  be  described  as  follows:  The 
arterial  system  is  closed  by  the  aortic  valve  behind,  and  vir- 
tually closed  in  front  by  the  capillary  resistance.  In  the 
largest  arteries  the  expansion  is  ebbing,  in  the  smallest  it  is 
culminating;  so  that,  for  an  Instant,  the  pressure  is  greater  in 
the  latter  than  in  the  former.  There  is  but  one  effect  possible. 
The  restoration  of  equilibrium  must  take  place  by  increase  of 
pressure  towards  the  heait  and  diminution  towards  the  peri- 
phery. This  restoration  of  equilibrium  constitutes  the  second 
beat.  It  may  manifest  itself  in  very  different  degrees,  accord- 
ing to  the  yieldingness  of  the  arteries.  When,  as  in  health, 
the  arteries  are  tense,  it  is  seen  merely  in  a  slight  arrest  or  in- 
terruption of  the  arterial  collapse — a  break  in  the  descending 
limb  of  the  tracing.  In  fever,  when  the  arteries  are  relatively 
much  more  distensible,  the  second  expansion  is  separated  by 
so  distinct  an  interval  of  relaxation  from  the  first  that  the  pulse 
feels  double  to  the  finger.  To  facilitate  the  comprehension  of 
the  subject,  the  sj'nchronous  conditions  of  central,  peripheral, 
and  intermediate  arteries  may  be  stated  in  parallel  columns. 
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Fully  expanded    h 
Coiitrautiiig 
Again  expancUng  . 
Stationary 
Contractiug 


Expanding    . 
Expanded 
Contracting  - 
Again  cxpamling 
Contracting 


Collapsed. 
Expand  ingp 

Expanding, 
Slowly  e on tr acting. 
Contracting. 


Hence,  aa  sphygmographic  tracings  show  to  be  the  case,  the 
second  expansion  in  the  great  arteries  lasts  longer  than  in  the 
entailer  ones;  for,  although  it  commences  the  sooner  the  nearer 
the  heart,  the  subsidence  ts  simultaneous  throughout  tlie  whole 
arterial  system. 

Ruled  for  Sphygmographio  Observation,^!.  The 
forearm  should  be  supported  on  a  tabic  or  otlier  similar  sur- 
face, with  the  back  of  the  wrist  reposing  on  a  firm,  weU-padded 
cushion,  of  such  a  height  that  tlic  dorsal  surface  of  the  hand 
makes  an  angle  of  from  20^  to  30"^  with  that  of  the  forearm, 

2i  The  sph^'gmogi'aph  must  be  placed  on  the  wrist  in  a  di- 
rection parallel  with  that  of  the  radius,  in  such  a  position 
that  the  block  rests  npon  the  trapezium  and  scaphoid,  and 
the  extremity  of  the  spring  is  opposite  the  styloid  process  of 
the  radius. 

S*  In  beginning  an  observation,  adjust  the  instrument  so 
that  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  spring  is  sufficient  to  flatten 
the  artery  against  the  radius;  then  weaken  the  spring  until  the 
eflTects  of  over-compression  disappear — i,e,,  until  you  find  that 
tliC  lever  continues  to  descend  until  the  end  of  diastole.  Note 
the  pressure  at  which  this  result  is  attained,  as  well  as  that 
which  is  required  to  flatten  the  artery,  and  take  tracings  at 
each  of  the  two  pressures. 

&£CtlOK  III.— PlTEIfOMEKA  OF    TUB  CiaCULATIOK    IK  TUZ   SKAhhE&T 

Arteries, 

The  smallest  arteries  may  ba  studied  during  life  with  the 
aid  of  the  microscope,  in  fisb^  batrachlans,  and  mammalia. 

44.  For  the  microscopical  study  of  the  circulation  in  fislj,  a 
contrivance  devised  by  Dr.  Cat  on,  of  Liverpool,  is  used  (tig- 
21 C).  It  consists  of  an  oblong  box  oT  gutta  percha,  open  at 
one  end,  closed  at  the  other,  and  just  large  enough  to  hold  the 
body  of  a  minnow  or  stickleback  very  loosely.  This  box 
forms  part  of  a  plate  of  gutta  percha,  which  is  fixed  on  to  the 
stage  of  the  microscope  in  sueh  a  position  that  the  tail  of  the 
fish  contained  in  it  covers  a  perforation  in  the  plate  prepared 
for  its  reception-  Tlie  tail  is  held  securely  in  its  place  hy  a 
ligature,  and  the  caudal  fin  which  rests  on  a  squaii}  of  glass  is 
further  secured  by  a  couple  of  fine  springs.  The  box  itself, 
which  incloses  the  head  and  gills  of  the  fish,  contains  water, 
which  is  constantly  renewed  by  means  of  the  two  tubes,  of 
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which  the  upper,  guarded  by  a  screw-clainp,  communicates 
with  a  vessel  at  a  liigher  level,  the  lower  conveys  the  water 
away  as  fast  as  it  is  supplied.  The  excellency  of  this  method 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  animal  can  be  kept  under  observation, 
without  the  use  of  any  narcotizing  drug,  for  a  long  time  in  a 
perfectly  natural  condition.  The  frog  is  used  both  in  the  larval 
and  adult  state.  To  observe  the  circulation  in  the  tail  of  the 
tadpole,  the  animal  is  placed  in  a  moderately  strong  solution 
of  curare,  care  being  taken  to  remove  it  before  it  is  completely 
paralyzed — the  moment,  in  short,  that  its  motions  become 
sluggish.  It  is  also  possible  to  secure  it,  without  the  aid  of 
curare,  in  a  holder  of  construction  similar  to  that  of  the  in- 
strument I  have  just  described — a  method  which  has  this  great 
advantage,  that  the  animal  is  in  a  more  normal  condition ;  for 
even  when  curare  is  given  with  the  greatest  care,  the  action 
of  the  heart  is  weakened  by  it.  For  most  purposes  the  adult 
frog  is  more  useful  than  the  tadpole,  particularly  when  it  is 
desired  to  observe  not  merely  the  circulation  as  it  is,  but  to 
witness  the  modifications  which  the  phenomena  undergo  under 
the  influence  of  conditions  acting  on  the  bloodvessels  through 
the  nervous  system. 

There  are  three  transparent  parts  of  the  frog — the  mesen- 
tery, the  web,  and  the  tongue — each  of  which  has  its  special 
advantages  for  the  purposes  of  study.  For  a  first  view  of  the 
relation  between  arteries,  capillaries,  veins,  and  lymphatics,  the 
mesentery  is  superior  to  either  of  the  other  two.  The  frog 
roust  be  placed  under  the  influence  of  curare,  the  dose  of 
which,  for  the  ordinary  specimens  of  rana  temporariOj  is  about 
,5*5^th  of  a  grain.  The  solution  of  curare  is  prepared  by 
weighing  out  five  milligrammes  of  the  substance,  and  rubbing 
it  Up  in  a  glass  mortar  with  a  little  alc*ohol.  The  proper 
quantity  of  water — that  is,  sufiScient  to  make  up  ten  cubic 
centimetres — is  then  added,  and  a  straw-colored,  nearly  limpid 
liquid  is  obtained,  a  single  drop  of  which  is  a  suflacient  dose. 
It  is  injected  under  the  skin  of  the  back  with  an  ordinary 
subcutaneous  syringe,  and  answers  best  when  the  effect  does 
not  manifest  itself  for  some  time  after  the  injection.  The 
most  convenient  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the 
mesentery  is  that  shown  in  fig.  217.  The  manipulation  is 
fully  described  in  Chapter  VII.  It  is  always  desirable  to 
commence  the  examination  with  a  low  power.  It  is  then  seen 
that  the  arteries  are  smaller  than  the  veins,  the  latter  exceed- 
ing the  former  in  diameter  by  about  a  sixth  ;  that  the  arterial 
stream  is  quicker  than  the  venous;  that  it  is  accelerated 
appreciably  at  each  beat  of  the  heart;  and  that  in  every 
artery  a  space  can  be  distinguished  within  the  outline  of  the 
vessel,  which  is  entirely  free  from  corpuscles.  The  arterial 
stream,  indeed,  is  so  quick  that  the  forms  of  the  corpuscles 
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cannot  I»e  di seemed,  but  in  the  veins  both  colored  and  color- 
lesst  coi'piisdes  ean  be  distinguished  ;  and  it  is  soon  noticeable 
tliat,  while  the  former  are  confined  to  the  axial  current,  the 
latter  show  a  tendency  to  loiter  alon^  the  inner  surface  of  the 
Teasel,  like  round  pebbles  in  a  shallow  but  rapid  stream.  The 
obscrration  may  be  continued  without  material  cliange  for 
many  houra  ;  but  if  au}^  artery  is  measured  from  time  to  time 
micrometrically,  it  will  be  found  that  after  a  while  it  becomes 
wider.  On  this  dilatation  of  the  arteries  follows  a  correspond- 
ing though  less  marked  enlargement  of  the  veins,  and,  if  the 
attention  of  the  observer  i^  fixed  upon  these  last,  it  is  seen 
that  the  circulation,  which  was  before  so  active,  undergoes  a 
marked  and  almost  sudden  slowing.  Tliis  slowing  iudicatea 
that  the  membrane,  in  consequence  of  its  exposure  to  the  air, 
is  becoming  inflamed;  simnUaueously  with  it,  the  colorless 
corpuscles,  instead  of  loitering  Ijere  and  there  at  the  edge  of 
tl»e  axial  current,  crowd  in  numbers  against  the  venous  walls- 
In  tliis  way  the  vessel  becomes  lined  w-^lth  a  continuous  pave- 
ment of  these  bodies,  which  remain  almost  motionless,  not* 
withstanding  tiiat  the  axial  current  still  sweeps  by  them, 
though  with  abated  velocity.  If,  at  this  moment  the  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  outer  contour  of  the  vessel,  it  is  seen 
that  minute,  colorless,  button-shaped  elevations  spring  from  It, 
each  of  which  tirst  assumes  the  form  of  a  hemispherical  pro- 
jection, ami  ia  eventually  converted  into  a  pear-shaped  body, 
attached  by  a  stalk  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  vein.  This 
bod}',  which  has  thus  made  its  wa}"  through  the  vascular  mem- 
brane, is,  I  need  scarcely  sa}',  an  amoeboid  colorless  corpuscle* 
It  soon  shows  itself  to  be  so  by  tlirowing  out  delicate  prongs 
of  transparent  protoplasm  from  its  surface,  especially  in  the 
direction  from  which  it  has  come. 

The  methods  to  be  employed  for  the  study  of  the  circulation 
in  the  tongue  and  in  the  web  are  fully  described  in  Chapter 
VII,  For  investigations  relating  to  the  innervation  and  con- 
tractile movements  of  the  smallest  arteries,  the  tongue  is  of 
Mttle  value,  though  superior  to  the  mesenterj'  and  web  for  the 
study  of  inflammation.  The  web,  on  the  other  hand,  is  pre- 
ferable, for  the  purposes  first  mentioned,  to  either  the  tongue 
or  mesentery. 

45,  Capillary  Circulation  in  Mammalia.— The  study 
of  the  capillary  circulation  of  mammalia  imder  the  micro- 
scope is  attended  with  great  ditllculty^ — in  the  first  place,  be- 
cause (if  we  except  the  wing  of  the  bat)  there  is  no  external 
part  sufllciently  transparent  for  observation  under  high  power; 
and,  secondly,  because  if  internal  parts  arc  used,  the  injurious 
effects  of  exposure  are  much  greater  than  those  which  occur 
in  batrachians.     To  overcome  these  difSculties  it  is  necessary 
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to  have  recourse  to  more  complicated  appliances  and  appa- 
ratus. 

The  mesenteries  of  small  rodents  have  been  repeatedly  used 
for  the  demonstration  of  the  mammalian  capillary  circulation. 
These,  however,  are  not  to  be  compared,  as  subjects  of  obser- 
vation, with  the  omentum,  and  particularly  with  that  of  the 
guineapig.  This  structure  forms  a  delicate  membranous  ex- 
pansion of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  cubic  centimetres  in  extent, 
which  is  attached  by  its  upper  margin  to  the  greater  curvature 
of  the  stomach.  It  differs  from  the  organ  of  the  same  name  in 
man  in  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  only  two  layers  of 
peritonaeum,  in  being  much  more  delicate  in  its  struptui*e,  and 
containing  very  little  fat.  Hence,  from  the  simplicity  of  the 
anatomical  relations,  and  particularly  from  its  being  attached 
by  one  side  only  to  the  stomach,  from  its  perfect  transparency, 
from  its  abundant  vascularity,  and,  lastly,  from  its  containing 
not  only  vessels  but  living  cells,  it  is  obvious  that  this  mem- 
brane offers  a  good  field  for  research. 

The  observations  hitherto  made  on  the  mammalian  mesen- 
tery have  been  without  practical  result,  the  reason  being  that 
so  vulnerable  a  tissue  as  that  of  the  peritonaeum  cannot  be 
exposed,  even  for  a  few  minutes,  without  injury;  so  that, 
although  the  greatest  care  is  taken  in  demonstration,  only  a 
momentary  glimpse  can  be  obtained.  To  obviate  this  difficulty, 
the  arrangements  for  placing  the  membrane  under  the  micro- 
scope must  be  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  structure  is  bathed 
during  the  whole  period  of  observation  in  a  liquid  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  water, 
from  its  destructive  infiuence  on  living  tissues,  would  not 
answer  the  purpose.  Serum  would  probably  be  best,  if  it  were 
always  at  hand ;  but,  practically,  solution  of  common  salt  of. 
the  strength  ordinarily  used  (|  per  cent.)  answers  the  purpose 
perfectly.  The  temperature  is  maintained  by  keeping  the 
glass  trough,  in  which  the  membrane  is  spread  out,  over  the 
warm  stage,  the  construction  of  which  has  been  already  de- 
scribed. 

The  mode  of  procedure  is  as  follows :  The  guineapig  is  first 
placed  under  the  influence  of  chloral  by  injecting  that  sub- 
stance in  solution  under  the  skin,  three  grains  being  required 
for  an  animal  about  lib.  in  weight.  It  is  then  laid  on  a  sup- 
port, the  upper  surface  of  which  is  on  the  same  horizontal 
plane  as  that  of  the  microscope-stage.  An  incision  not  more 
than  an  inch  in  length  is  next  made,  extending  outwards  from 
the  edge  of  the  left  rectus  muscle  a  little  below  the  end  of  the 
ensiform  cartilage.  The  muscles  having  been  divided,  and  the 
peritonseuro  cautiously  opened  for  about  half  an  inch,  or  even 
less,  the  free  edge  of  the  omentum  is  carefully  drawn  out.  It 
must  then  be  floated  in  the  warm  bath  prepared  for  it,  and  is 
16 
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ready  for  examination*  It  is,  liowever,  found  very  advanta- 
geous to  cover  those  parts  of  it  which  do  not  He  under  the 
microscope  with  sheets  of  blotting-paper,  foi'  by  this  means 
the  risk  of  e3ti>osure  is  diniinislied,  and  the  undulating  move* 
ments  of  the  water  are  prevented ;  so  that  tlie  ol'vject  is 
rendered  much  steadier  than  it  would  otherwise  he*  So  long 
as  low  powers  are  employed,  this  arrangement  is  sufficient ; 
but  if  it  is  desired  to  use  objectives  of  short  focal  distance,  it 
is  necessary  to  warm  the  objet'tive  by  allowing  a  stream  of 
water  from  the  same  source  as  that  which  supplies  the  stage 
to  pass  round  it. 

The  objects  which  present  themselves  to  the  observer  are 
manifold.  Veins  and  arteries  may  be  studied  of  various  di- 
ameters, some  of  wiiich  are  free,  while  others  are  surrounded 
by  sheaths  of  tissue  in  which  there  are  labyrinths  of  capillaries 
of  surpassing  beauty.  Several  new  observations  have  already 
been  made  by  this  method.  One  of  the  most  important,  phy* 
siologicall3%  is  the  fact  that  the  maintenance  of  the  capillary 
circulation  is  wonderfully  de[}endeut  on  temperature;  and,  in 
particular,  tliat  any  rise  of  temperature  above  the  normal  is  in 
the  highest  degree  injurious,  partly,  periiaps^  from  its  direct 
influence  oo  the  blood  corpuscles,  but  mainly  because  it  pro- 
duces changes  similiar  to  those  we  have  already  noticed  as 
occurring  in  batrachians  after  long  exposure — vi;&.,  arrest  of 
the  capillary  blood -stream  and  escape  of  tlie  liquor  sanguinis 
and  corpuscles  into  the  surrounding  tissue* 

46.  Artificial  Circulation. — For  many  purposes  of  re- 
search, it  is  desirable  to  observe  the  circulatioo  independently 
of  th*;  action  of  the  heart*  This  is  accomplished  either  in  the 
whole  body  or  in  an  organ,  by  injecting  blood,  or  a  liquid 
which  may  be  substituted  for  it,  in  a  constant  stream  into  the 
arterial  system,  at  the  same  temperature  and  unde^  the  same 
pressure  as  that  which  naturally  exists  in  the  arteries*  In  the 
case  of  batrachians,  this  is  accomplished  without  difficulty, 
for  the  teiwpcratnre  of  the  body  differs  little  from  that  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  nutritive  processes  can  bo  maintained  for 
long  periods,  not  only  without  respiration,  but  without  the 
agent  by  which  oxygen  is  conveyed  to  the  tissues — lla^moglo- 
bin.  Consequently  the  conditions  to  be  observed  arc  very 
simple.     Tiie  requirements  for  the  purpose  are  as  follows : — 

L  Tlie  liquid  to  be  injected  may  be  either  serum,  defibrl- 
nated  blood,  or  |  per  cenU  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium. 
When  serum  is  used,  it  must  be  absolutely  fresh*  For  this 
reason,  the  serum  obtained  from  the  slauglitcr-house  is  usually 
not  to  be  depended  upon*  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  tise  a 
small  rabbit  for  the  purpose.  In  order  to  obtain  a  sutHcient 
quantity  of  blood  from  this  animal,  a  canula  must  be  care- 
fully secured  in  the  carotid,  and  a  clip  placed  on   the   artery. 
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The  connector  adapted  to  the  canula  most  be  of  sufBcieiit 
length  to  reach  an  absolutely  clean  flask  or  capsule  destined 
for  the  reception  of  the  blood.  If  serum  is  required,  the  cap- 
sule must  be  allowed  to  stand  in  a  cool  place  until  it  is  coagu- 
lated. If  defibrinated  blood,  the  flask  must  be  agitated  brisk- 
ly immediately  after  it  is  collected.  The  blood  should  be  taken 
in  successive  portions,  for  in  this  way  a  much  larger  quantity 
is  obtained  than  would  be  yielded  if  the  animal  were  allowed 
to  bleed  to  deatli  at  once. 

2.  The  apparatus  for  injection  consists  of  a  funnel,  supported 
on  a  holder  at  a  height  of  about  two  feet  from  the  table,  to 
the  stem  of  which  a  flexible  tube,  guarded  by  a  clip,  is  adapt- 
ed. In  addition  to  this,  two  canulse  must  be  prepared,  one 
for  the  bulbus  arteriosus^  the  other  for  the  vena  cava  inferior. 
Both  should  be  made  of  thin  fusible  glass,  and  of  the  size  and 
form  shown  in  figure  218.  The  arterial  canula  must  be  con- 
nected by  an  India-rubber  tube  of  the  same  width  as  itself 
with  a  glass  joiner,  and  its  end  must  be  supported  by  a  holder 
which  can  be  best  made  of  a  strip  of  sheet  lead  bent  to  the 
proper  form.  The  funnel  having  been  filled  with  the  liquid 
to  be  injected,  and  connected  with  the  canula  by  the  joiner,  a 
suflicient  quantity  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  tube  to  occupy 
it  completely,  and  the  clip  closed.  All  being  now  ready,  a 
frog,  previously  slightly  curarized,  is  fixed  on  the  table  in  the 
supine  position.  The  integument  is  divided  over  the  sternum 
in  the  middle  line,  and  the  anterior  wall  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  visceral  cavity  removed,  so  as  to  expose  the  pericieirdium, 
great  care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the  abdominal  vein,  or 
any  other  large  vessel.  The  ventricle  is  then  opened,  and  the 
canula  passed  through  the  opening  into  the  bulb,  and  secured 
by  a  ligature.  This  done,  the  heart  is  drawn  upwards,  and  to 
the  right  (after  severance  of  the  small  vein  which  stretches 
from  the  back  of  the  ventricle  to  the  pericardium),  so  as  to 
expose  the  sinus  venosus^  which  is  then  opened  in  the  line  of 
junction  between  it  and  the  auricles.  B3'  this  opening,  the 
canula  for  the  vena  cava  is  easily  introduced  into  the  funnel- 
shaped  dilatation  (see  fig.  228  6),  and  pushed  into  the  vein. 
If  the  canula  is  of  proper  size,  a  ligature  is  unnecessary.  On 
opening  the  clip  on  the  tube  leading  from  the  funnel,  the  cir- 
culation is  restored.  The  blood  contained  in  the  vascular 
system  of  the  animal  is  soon  replaced  by  the  liquid  injected. 

The  most  instructive  observations,  relating  to  frogs  in 
which  the  circulation  is  maintained  artificially  (sometimes 
called  salt  or  serum  frogs,  according  to  the  liquid  used),  are 
made  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  The  examination  of  the 
web  shows  us  that  even  when  saline  solution  is  used,  the  ves- 
sels and  the  circulation  through  them  remain  unaltered  for 
some  time.    If  serum  is  used,  this  period  is  longer,  provided 
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tUat  it  is  perfectly  fresh,  A  very  slight  admixture,  how^%'er, 
of  kept  sernm  is  fatal  to  the  experiment*  After  fx  lime,  de* 
ctine  of  tissue  life  mnni Tests  itself  by  a  change  in  lUe  appear- 
ance of  the  preparalion,  the  elements  losing  their  pliimpnesa 
and  tUstinctuess  of  outline.  Along  with  this  change,  the  ves- 
sels, and  particularly  the  arteries,  liecome  relaxed,  and  the 
normal  exchange  between  tiie  liqntd  inside  and  that  outside 
of  the  vessels  is  perverted,  the  latter  increasing  in  such  a  way 
as  to  render  the  whole  animal  oedema  tons* 

If,  while  the  circulation  18  still  normal,  an  rnjary  is  inflicted 
on  a  part  of  the  web — as,  for  example,  by  a|>plying  mustard 
to  a  spot  on  its  surface — it  is  seen  that  in  the  injured  part 
changes  occur  suddenly  which  are  analogous  to  those  which, 
an  tissue  death  approaches,  affect  the  whole  body.  These 
changes  are  known  by  the  term  siaais^  and  form  part  of  the 
process  of  inJiammaHon'--R  word  which  is  used  as  a  general 
expression  for  the  local  effects  of  injuring  living  parts  to  such 
a  degree  as  not  to  destroy  their  vitality  at  once.  They  ar€ 
best  studied  wlien  scrnm  which  contains  a  few  corpnscles,  or 
defibrinated  blood  diluted  with  saline  solution,  is  employed- 
It  is  then  seen  that  in  any  part  of  the  web  to  which  a  so-called 
Irritant  is  a])pHed,  as,  e.  (?.,  mnstard — the  blood  stream  is  re^ 
tarded,  and  the  corpuscles  crowd  together  tn  the  dilated  ves- 
sels. This  is  not  due  to  any  property  of  mutnal  attraction 
peculiar  to  the  corpiiseles,  for  the  same  thing  happens  if  mi  Ik, 
diluted  with  saline  solution,  is  substituted  for  blood  ;  so  that, 
whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  change,  its  seat  is  not  in  the 
cirenlating  liquid  itself,  but  in  the  vessels  or  surrounding  tis- 
sues. 

Section  IV. — Fukctiokb  of  Vabomotoh  Nhbves. 

In  the  proceed ing  section  the  arteries  have  been  regarded 
merely  as  passive  elastic  tubes,  dilating  or  contracting  accord- 
ing to  the  pressure  exercised  upon  thcin  by  the  circulating 
bloods  They  must  now  be  studied  as  not  only  elastic  but 
contractile. 

The  arteries  owe  their  contractility  to  the  unstri[>ed  muscu- 
lar fibres  which  they  contain.  These  fibres  shorten  under  the 
influence  of  impressions  conveyed  to  them  by  the  vascular 
jjcrves,  which  nerves,  togetiier  with  the  automatic  centre  from 
wliiub  they  radiate,  constitute  the  vasomotor  nervous  system. 
Of  the  centre  which  governs  arterial  contraction,  nothing  is 
known  anatomically  j  for  there  is  no  point  or  tract  in  the  brain 
or  spinal  cord  to  which  vascular  nerves  can  be  traced  back. 
All  that  is  known  has  been  learnt  exclusively  by  experiment- 
That  tliere  is  a  vasamotor  centre,  and  that  it  is  intracranial^ 
we  learn  hy  observing,  first,  that  if  the  medulla  is  divided  im- 
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mediately  below  the  cerebellum,  all  the  arteries  are  relaxed^ 
and  that  a  !*imilar  i^lft^ct  is  pro<laced  if  certain  afferent  nerve 
fibres,  wIhcU  lead  to  the  intracranial  part  of  tlie  cord,  are  ex* 
cited.  Its  position  has  been  lately  determined  mth  great  pre> 
cision  in  the  rabbit  by  Lndvvig^  und  Owajannikow,  who  have 
found  by  experiments,  to  which  Turther  reference  will  be  made, 
that  it  is  I  united  towards  tlic  spinal  cord  by  a  line  four  or  five 
loillimetrcs  above  the  calatnud  scriploriitu^  and  extends 
towards  the  brain  to  within  a  mUliiQetro  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina. 

That  tlie  vasomotor  centre  ia  in  constant  antomatic  action, 
is  shown  by  the  paralyzing  effect  of  section,  whether  of  the 
Spinal  cord,  or  of  any  nerve  known  to  contain  vascular  fibres. 
If  the  action  of  the  centre  were  not  constant,  division  couid 
not  proihice  arterial  relaxation*  In  relation  to  this  constancy 
of  action,  the  word /f?HU8  is  used.  Arterial  tonuH  means  that 
degree  of  contraction  of  an  artery  which  is  constant  and  nor- 
maL  It  is  maintained  only  so  long  as  the  artery  is  in  com- 
tnunicaiion  with  the  vaso-motor  centre. 

47.  Uxperitnents  relating  to  the  Influence  of  tbe 
Cerebro-Spinal  Nervous  Centres  of  the  Vascular  Sys- 
tem.—(  1-)  Destruction  of  the  Nervous  Centre s*^— Two 
frogs  are  slightly  cararized,  and  placed  side  by  side  oii  the 
same  boards  in  the  supine  position.  In  botii,  the  heart  and 
great  vessels  are  ex  posed ,  as  in  the  preceding  section.  It 
having  been  ascertained  that  the  circnlation  is  normal  in  each 
animal,  and  the  freiinency  of  the  contractions  having  been 
uoted^  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  destroyed  in  one  of  the 
frogs,  by  inserting  a  strong  neetUe  into  the  spinal  canal  imme- 
dialciy  below  the  occipital  bone^  and  then  passing  it  upwards 
and  downwards.  This  may  usnally  be  accomplished  without 
much  loss  of  blood*  If  now  the  frog  which  has  been  deprived 
of  its  nervous  centres  is  compared  with  the  other^  it  is  seen 
that  in  the  former,  although  the  heart  is  beating  with  perfect 
regulaiity  and  unaltered  frequency,  it  is  empty,  and  in  conse- 
quenccH,  instead  of  projecttrig  from  the  opening  in  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  chest,  it  is  withdrawn  upwards  aad  backwards 
towards  the  cesophagus. 

The  emptiness  of  the  heart  is  not  limited  to  the  ventricle  and 
bulb.  The  auricles  are  alike  deprived  of  blood ;  and  if  the 
heart  is  drawn  forwards  by  the  apex,  it  is  seen  that  the  sinu^ 
venosuB  and  tjena  cava  inferior  are  in  the  same  condition. 
The  state  of  the  heart  is  tlierefoie  uot  dependent  on  any  cause 
Inherent  in  itself,  but  on  the  fact  tliat  no  blood  is  conveyed  to 
it  by  the  veins.  To  make  this  still  more  evident^  the  rest  of 
the  visceral  cavity  may  be  opened,  when  it  is  seen  that,  although 
the  vena  cava  is  collapsed,  tbe  intestinal  veins  are  distended. 
The  second  frog^  which  is  no  longer  required  for  comparison, 
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Blioukl  now  be  pithed  in  I  be  siitiie  man  tier  as  the  first.  A 
can  LI  la  is  tlien  in  traduced  into  the  abdominal  vein,  with  ]t9 
urifice  towanls  the  heart,  and  eonnected,  by  an  India-rubber 
tube  guarded  by  a  clip,  with  n  fnivnel  containing  three-fourths 
per  cent,  solution  of  chloride  of  at>dium.  The  heart  having 
been  exposed,  and  its  empty  condition  noted,  the  clip  is 
opened.  Its  cavities  at  once  distend,  and  it  acts  as  vigorously 
and  effectually  as  before  the  destruction  of  the  nervous  cen- 
tres. The  experiment  may  be  varied  thus:  Two  frogs  are 
suspended  side  by  side,  one  of  which  has  been  pithed  in  the 
manner  above  described.  In  both,  the  lieart  is  exposed  and 
the  ventricle  cut  across.  In  the  pithed  frog,  a  small  quantity 
of  blood  escapes,  the  quantity  contained  in  tlie  heart  itself  and 
the  commencement  of  the  arterial  system.  In  the  other,  blood 
continues  to  flow  for  some  minutes,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
tinued contraction  of  the  arterial  system.  To  what  extent  the 
veins  mn}^  participate  in  it  is  uncertain. 

These  simple  experiments  show,  first,  that  in  the  frog  the 
arteries,  unaided  by  the  heart,  continue  the  circulation  for  a 
certain  time  after  equilibrium  of  pressure  1ms  l>eeu  established, 
by  virtue  of  tiieir  eon  tract  iHty  ;  and  secondly,  that  in  this  ani- 
mal the  influence  of  arterial  contractility  in  aid  of  the  circula- 
tion is  so  considerahle  that,  when  it  is  abolished,  circulation  is 
no  longer  possible. 

U  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  this  fact  affords  no  ground 
for  supposing  that  the  arteries  take  auj'  active  part  in  main- 
taining the  circulation.  All  that  is  proved  is,  that  in  the  re- 
laxed state  the  vascular  system  of  the  frog  is  I'eUtively  so 
capacious  that  it  is  more  than  large  enough  to  contain  the 
whole  mass  of  the  blood,  which  consequently  comes  to  rest  in 
it  out  of  reacii  of  the  influence  of  the  heart.  During  life,  the 
arterial  tonus  is  usually  constant ;  so  long  as,  and  in  so  far  as 
this  is  the  case,  the  funetion  of  the  arteries  is  a  passive  one, 
the  motion  they  give  to  the  blood-stream  during  diastole  being 
a  mere  restitution  of  that  received  b}'  tliem  from  the  heart 
during  systole.  On  the  other  hand,  whenever  they  contraetf 
they  originate  motion  of  themselves;  butiu  this  ease  the  dura- 
tion of  the  effect  is  limited  b^'  that  of  the  contraction,  and  can 
never  be  continuous. 

48.  (2.)  Direot  BxoitatloB  of  the  Spinal  Cord  In  the 
iProg. — The  requrrements  are  as  follows :  a.  A  tliiu  board  of 
sol^  wood  about  8  inches  long  and  3  inches  broad,  one  end  of 
which  has  a  V-shaped  notch  eutoutof  it,  con'esponding  in  form 
and  size  to  one  of  the  interdigital  membranes  of  the  web  of  the 
frog's  foot.  b*  A  pair  of  common  strong  sewing-needles  | 
around  tlic  blunt  end  of  each  of  these  needles,  the  end  of  a 
length  of  thin  copper  wire  is  closely  coiled  ;  they  ai-e  then  cov- 
ered nearly  to  their  points  with  a  protective  and  insulating 
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coating  of  soft  sealing-wax,  for  wiiich  purpose  it  is  necessary 
to  warm  them  in  the  tlamc  of  a  lamp.  In  doing  this,  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  heat  the  point,  c,  A  battery  and  Du  Bois's 
induction  apparatus  and  key.  The  key  must  be  interposed  in 
the  secondary  circuit. 

A  frog  having  been  curarized  just  sufficiently  to  paralyze  its 
voluntary  muscles,  a  straight  line  is  drawn  from  the  notch 
along  the  upper  surface  of  the  board  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
its  edges.  Two  small  perforations  are  made  in  this  line,  a 
couple  of  millimetres  from  each  other,  at  a  distance  from  the 
notch  equal  to  that  from  the  web  of  the  frog  to  its  occiput. 
Through  these  perforations  the  needles  are  thrust,  so  as  to  pro- 
ject about  5  millimetres,  after  which  the  board  is  arranged  in 
such  a  way  on  the  microscope,  that  the  V-shaped  notch  rests 
over  the  stage  aperture,  and  the  opposite  end  on  a  support  at 
the  same  level.  All  being  now  ready,  the  integument  is  opened 
along  the  middle  line  of  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  the  occipital 
bone  perforated  in  the  middle  line  with  a  fine  awl,  close  to  its 
posterior  margin.  The  frog  is  then  laid,  back  downwards  on 
the  board,  in  such  a  position  that  one  of  the  needles  enters  the 
cranium  through  the  hole  in  the  occipital  bone,  the  other  the 
spinal  canal.  The  web  is  then  laid  on  a  plate  of  glass  which 
covers  the  notcli,  and  secured  if  necessary  by  fine  pins.  Finally, 
the  heart  is  exposed  as  before. 

On  opening  the  key  for  a  moment,  so  as  to  allow  the  induced 
current  to  pass  through  the  needles,  it  is  seen  that  all  the  arte- 
ries of  the  web  at  once  contract,  the  contraction  increasing  for 
four  or  five  seconds  and  then  gradually  subsiding.  If  the  ex- 
citation is  continued  for  several  seconds,  the  circulation  stops. 
To  judge  of  the  effect  accurately,  it  is  desirable,  first,  to  fix 
upon  an  artery  for  observation  beforehand,  and  bring  it  well 
into  view ;  and  secondly,  to  measure  its  diameter  before,  during, 
and  after  excitation.  For  this  purpose,  a  sheet  of  paper  is 
placed  on  a  board  in  such  a  position  that  its  surface  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  in  which  the  image  is  thrown  by  the 
prism  (see  fig.  219),  and  at  a  distance  of  about  10  inches  from 
it.  The  outlines  of  the  vessel  are  then  traced  on  the  paper  with 
a  fine  hard  pencil.  During  and  after  excitation,  other  tracings 
are  made  in  the  same  way ;  by  comparison  of  which  the  changes 
of  the  diameter  of  the  vessel  can  be  accurately  estimated.  The 
microscope  must  of  course  be  so  placed  that  light  is  received 
from  the  side,  and  that  the  surface  of  the  paper  is  sufficiently 
illiuninated  to  enable  the  observer  to  distinguish  the  point  of 
the  pencil.  To  insure  success  in  this  fundamental  experiment, 
the  following  precautions  must  be  attended  to.  The  dose  of 
curare  must  be  very  small,  and  should  therefore  be  given  an 
hour  or  two  before  the  observation  is  made.  One  at  least  of 
the  electrodes  must  be  inserted  within  the  cranium;  for  if  both 
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are  beloir  the  occipital  bone,  the  effect  is  uncertain.  Lastly, 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  use  feeble  currents,  and  not  to  pro- 
Jong  tlie  excitations,  for  the  vasomotor  ncrvons  system  of  the 
frog  is  very  readily  exhausted. 

49.  (3.)  Exoitation  and  Seotioti  of  the  Spinal  Cord  in 
the  Rabhit, — The  requirements  and  prelim inarj  preparation 
for  this  experiment  are  the  following  :  A  canitla  and  snbenta- 
neous  syringe  for  injecting  20  i>er  cent,  solution  of  en  rare  into 
tlie  jngular  vein  ;  apparatus  for  a  kymo^raphic  observation  of 
arterial  pressure  j  apparatus  for  artifldal  respiration  j  a  needle 
for  ligaturing  the  muscles,  in  addition  to  tlie  ordinary'  instru- 
ments. The  canula  for  the  jugular  is  shown  in  fig,  220  An 
India-rubber  tube  is  fitted  to  it,  the  end  of  which  is  closed  by  a 
ligature.  It  is  inserted  as  follows r  The  rabbit  having  been 
placed  in  the  usual  way  on  Czerniak's  rabbit  supporter,  with 
the  cushion  under  its  neck,  the  integument  is  divided  iu  the 
middle  line  from  the  pomum  v4iffl  mi  downwards,  as  directed  in 
Section  L  On  drawing  the  edge  of  tlie  incision  to  either  side, 
the  jugular  vein  is  readily  seen  as  it  crosses  the  sterno-mastoid. 
It  is  then  carefully  cleared  of  the  platysma  fibres  and  fascia 
which  cover  it,  and  of  its  sheath  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  or 
more,  with  the  aid  of  two  pairs  of  blunt  forceps*  A  clip  having 
been  placed  on  the  proximal  end  of  the  cleared  part,  a  ligature 
is  looped  round  the  distal  cud,  which  is  tightened  as  soon  as 
it  is  seen  that  the  vein  is  distended*  This  being  accompli  shed, 
a  second  ligature  is  placed  round  the  vessel  l)etween  the  first 
ligature  and  the  clip,  and  then  a  V-shaped  incision  is  made  in 
the  vein  immediately  beyond  it  Finally,  the  eanula^  which  has 
been  previously  filled  with  saline  solution,  is  slipped  into  the 
vein  and  secured  in  its  place  by  the  ligature  prepared  for  it. 
When  it  is  intended  to  inject,  the  point  of  the  subcutaneous 
syringe  is  shrust  through  the  closed  tube  of  Tndia»rubber,  On 
withdrawing  it  no  liquid  escapes.  The  plan  has  the  advantage 
that  successive  quantities  may  be  injected  with  the  greatest 
facility.  The  mode  of  preparing  the  carotid  artery,  and  of  con- 
necting it  with  the  kymographie  canula,  has  been  described  in 
§  34.  For  the  present  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  fixse  the  artery 
from  its  connections  to  a  greater  extent  tlmn  usual.  The  canula 
having  been  secui'ed  in  the  artery,  and  the  latter  divided  beyond 
the  point  of  insertion,  the  canula  is  turned  back  and  fixed  to 
the  animals  thorax  (by  tying  it  to  the  fur)  in  such  a  position 
that  the  artery  forms  a  loop,  with  its  convexity  towards  tiie 
head.  The  purpose  of  this  arrangement  is  to  prevent  the  artery 
from  being  strained  when  the  animal  is  turned.  The  apparatus 
for  artificial  respiration  has  not  yet  been  described.  It  is  re- 
quired because  the  animal  being  under  tlie  influence  of  curare, 
its  voluntary  mu3cles  are  para!3zed.  Asa  suhstitnte  for  natu- 
ral breathing,  air  must  be  injected  in  the  proper  quantity  at 
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regular  intervals,  whicli  correspond  with  the  previous  frequency 
of  the  respiratory  acts.  In  the  absence  of  self-acting  apparatus, 
the  best  instrument  to  use  is  the  caoutchouc  blower  and  ex- 
panding regulator  sold  by  Messrs.  Griffin  for  working  the  gas 
blow-pipe  {see  fig.  221).  The  blower  is  worked  by  means  of  a 
squeezer.  It  consists  of  an  oblong  board  or  lever,  16  inches 
long,  3  inches  wide,  and  f  inch  thick.  This  board  is  hinged  in 
the  middle  to  a  fulcrum,  in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  of  a  see-saw 
movement.  The  fulcrum  is  firmly  screwed  to  the  table.  When 
it  is  in  use,  the  blower  is  placed  under  one  end,  t.  e.,  between 
it  and  the  table,  the  degree  of  compression  being  limited  by  a 
strong  cord  attached  at  the  opposite  end  to  the  table.  By 
varying  the  length  of  the  cord,  the  quantity  of  air  injected  at 
each  stroke  is  regulated.  The  blower  communicates  witli  the 
respiratory  cavity  by  a  tracheal  canula.  No  valve  is  required, 
the  expired  air  passing  out  freely  during  the  intervals  between 
each  injection  and  its  successor,  by  a  hole  in  the  tube.  The 
quantity  of  air  discharged  by  the  blower  at  each  stroke  must, 
therefore,  considerably  exceed  the  quantity  which  is  required 
for  respiration.  This  contrivance  can  be  worked  with  much 
less  fatigue  than  bellows.  The  time  must  be  regulated  by  a 
metronome.  The  self-acting  apparatus  consists  of  two  parts 
— a  constantly  acting  blower  or  expirator,  and  an  arrange- 
ment for  interrupting  the  current  of  air  at  regular  intervals. 
The  best  constant  blower  is  that  known  as  Sprengel's  blowpipe,* 
the  structure  of  whicli  will  be  understood  at  once  from  fig.  222. 
The  essential  part  of  it  is  the  vertical  tube  rf,  with  its  branch 
e,  the  lower  end  of  which  opens  into  a  bottle  having  two  other 
openings.  Of  tiiese,  one,  which  communicates  with  the  top  of 
the  bottle,  is  for  the  efflux  of  air ;  the  other,  near  the  bottom, 
for  the  escape  of  water.  If  a  continuous  current  of  water  is 
caused  to  pass  through  (f,  e  remaining  open,  it  carries  with  it  a 
quantity  of  air  which  passes  down  into  the  bottle;  and  if  the 
screw  damp  c  is  so  adjusted  as  to  allow  the  water  to  flow  out 
of  the  bottle  at  the  same  rate  that  it  flows  in  from  o,  the  water 
in  the  bottle  remains  at  the  same  level,  and  a  constant  stream 
of  air  escapes  from  b.  The  interruption  of  the  stream  of  air  so 
produced  is  effected  by  means  of  an  electro-magnet,  which  is  so 
arranged  that  each  time  the  voltaic  current  is  closed,  a  weight 
by  which  the  tube  is  compressed  is  lifted,  and  thus  air  is  in- 
jected so  long  as  the  magnet  is  in  action.  The  voltaic  current 
may  be  closed  and  opened  either  by  a  metronome  or  by  the 
mercurial  breaker,  shown  in  fig.  223.  Two  copper  wires,  one 
of  which  is  connected  with  the  battery,  the  other  with  the  mag- 
net, run  along  the  top  of  the  wooden  bridge,  nearly  meeting  at 

*  A  somewhat  more  complicated  apparatus   (  Wmnerluftpumpe  zur 
Eneugung  eomprimirter  Luft)  is  sdld  by  Dcsaga  of  Heidelberg. 
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the  crown  of  the  arch  ;  here  they  deaceu<1  parallel  to  each  otber, 

but  not  in  contact.  Below  the  arch  is  a  flat  vulcanite  bag,  on 
the  upper  surface  oT  winch  a  U  tuhe  is  supported  vertieally, 
with  its  concavity  upwards.  The  ends  of  the  two  wires  are 
received  into  the  two  Hmbs  of  the  U.  As  the  bend  contains 
mercury,  it  is  obvious  that  whenever  the  bag  expands  the  cir- 
cuit Is  closed,  and  broken  when  it  contracts*  The  rest  of  the 
mechauisin  is  so  arranged  that  the  tube  is  closed  beyond  the 
breaker  whenever  the  magnet  is  not  acting,  and  ojien  so  long 
as  the  current  passes.  This  condition  can»  however,  never  be 
permanent;  for  after  au  Interval  of  time,  which  can  be  very 
readily  regulated  by  altering  the  quantity  of  mercury  in  the  U 
tube,  the  bag  becomes  sufficiently  distended  to  close  the  cir- 
cuit When  this  happens,  the  ma^uctacts  and  opens  tlie  tube, 
allowing  the  distended  bag  to  discharge  itself.  This  contriv- 
ance answers  particularly  well  for  the  artificial  respiration  of 
rabbits.  The  needles  for  exciting  the  cord  are  constructed  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  described  iu  the  preceding  paragraph  ; 
the^^  should,  however,  be  thicker  and  stronger. 

The  cauulfK  having  been  placed  in  the  trachea  and  external 
jugular  vein,  and  the  apparatus  for  artificial  respiration  being 
in  order,  three-teutlis  of  u  centimetre  of  a  one  percent,  solution 
of  curare  is  injected*  As  soon  as  respiration  ceases,  air  is  in- 
jected at  regular  intervals  by  the  metronome,  the  beats  of  wljicli 
express  the  previous  frequency  of  breathing.  The  carotid 
artery  is  now  connected  with  the  k^'mograph,  and  the  animal 
placed  in  the  supine  position,  the  head-holder  being  so  arranged 
that  the  head  is  very  much  flexed  on  the  cervical  part  of  t!ie 
spinal  column,  so  as  to  make  the  space  between  the  occipital 
bone  and  the  atlas  as  wide  as  possible.  In  doing  this,  great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  strain  or  twist  the  artery,  or  kink  the 
air  tube.  This  done,  an  observation  must  be  made  of  the  arte- 
rtiil  pressure^  and  the  atlan to-occipital  membrane  exposed  with 
as  much  <1ispatch  and  as  little  bleeding  as  practicable.  This 
is  best  effected  with  the  aid  of  the  notched  needle,  flg.  208 /• 
With  the  help  of  this  needle,  three  ligatures  are  passed  under* 
neath  the  mnscles  which  stretch  vertical iy  on  either  side  of  the 
spine  of  the  atlas,  its  point  being  directed  towards  the  occipital 
spine  as  close  to  the  bone  as  possible*  It  is  usually  necessary 
to  pass  two  such  ligatures  in  line  on  cither  side,  the  upper 
entering  where  the  low*cr  passes  out.  The  ligatures  having 
been  tightened  and  the  muscles  divided  iu  the  middle  line,  it 
is  easy  to  expose  the  posterior  tubercle  of  the  atlas,  the  mem- 
brane, and  tlic  edge  of  the  occipital  bone,  without  hemorrhage. 

The  next  step  is  to  expose  the  cord  by  dividing  the  atlanto- 
oecipital  membrane ;  this  is  best  done  with  scissors  and  for- 
ceps. While  a  tracing  of  tlie  arterial  pressure  is  taken  by  an 
assistant,  the  cord  is  divided:  at  once  the  mercurial  column 
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sinks  from,  say,  100  millimetres  to  20  or  30.  One  needle  is 
then  inserted  in  the  middle  line  above  the  posterior  tubercle 
of  the  atlas,  the  other  below  it,  the  key  being  closed.  On 
opening  the  latter  so  as  to  direct  the  induced  current  through 
the  needles,  the  arterial  pressure  rises  to  a  height  which  at 
first  equals,  if  not  exceeds,  that  at  which  it  stood  before  sec- 
tion. 

The  effects  of  exciting  the  cord  in  increasing  the  arterial 
pressure  are  seen  with  equal  distinctness  when  the  cord  is  not 
previously  divided.  In  both  cases  the  ascent  is  accompanied 
with  an  increase  of  the  frequency  of  the  contractions  of  the 
heart,  the  cause  of  which  will  be  investigated  in  a  future  sec- 
tion. 

Direct  Observation  of  the  Arteries  during  Excitation  of  the 
Cord, — That  the  increase  and  diminution  of  arterial  pressure 
observed  is  in  great  part,  if  not  cntirel}',  dependent  on  con- 
traction of  the  arterial  systems,  can  be  shown  in  several  ways. 
The  most  direct  consists  in  the  observation  of  the  arteries 
themselves.  In  the  rabbit,  the  arteria  saphena^  which,  after 
leaving  the  femoral,  just  as  that  vessel  enters  the  adductor 
sheath,  takes  a  supei-ficial  course  towards  the  inner  side  of  the 
knee,  may  be  observed  with  great  facility.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  divide  carefully,  first  the  skin,  and  then  the  fascia 
which  covers  it:  the  two  saphcna  veins  which  lie  on  either 
side  of  it  serve  to  determine  its  exact  position.  In  this 
artery  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  as  the  pressure  rises  the 
vessel  contracts.  To  observe  the  effect  of  vascular  contrac- 
tion on  the  heart,  that  organ  must  be  exposed.  In  a  curarized 
animal,  this  can  be  effected  without  interfering  materially  with 
the  vital  functions.  Ligatures  of  fine  copper  wire  having 
been  passed,  with  the  aid  of  a  curved  needle  (fig.  203,  e), 
around  the  3d,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  cartilages,  close  to  the  left 
edge  of  the  sternum,  and  a  second  vertical  series  of  ligatures 
around  the  corresponding  ribs  at  a  sufficient  distance  outwards, 
the  portion  of  the  thoracic  wall  which  lies  between  the  two 
series  can  be  removed  without  hemorrhage.  It  is  then  seen 
that  after  section  of  the  cord,  the  heart  is  flaccid  and  empty, 
and  that  its  cavities  fill  and  its  action  becomes  vigorous  when 
the  vascular  contraction  caused  by  excitation  of  the  peripheral 
end  forces  the  blood  forwards  so  as  to  fill  the  right  auricle. 

[For  the  experimental  proof  that  the  effects  of  excitation 
of  the  cord  above  described  are  not  dependent  on  the  increased 
vigor  of  the  contractions  of  the  heart,  see  §§  80,  81.] 

50.  (4.)  Seotion  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata  in  the 
Rabbit,  ^within  the  Cranium. — The  recent  experiments  of 
Ludwig  and  Owsjannikow  have  shown  that  the  medulla  may 
be  divided  within  the  cranium  with  the  same  results  as  regards 
arterial  pressure  as  are  obtained  when  it  is  severed  immediately 
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below  the  occipital  foraraeiu  For  this  purpose^  tbe  occipital 
bone  must  be  i^erfornted  witb  a  small  trephnic  {fig,  203,  d)  in 
the  mid  flic  line  between  the  occipital  protii  be  ranee  and  the 
occipital  spine  {see  f\g^  224),  By  tins  opening,  a  thin-bladed 
knife  is  introduced  in  tlie  middle  plane,  wiiU  its  edge  outwards, 
by  which  the  medulla  is  divided,  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the 
other-  If  tiic  division  is  made  as  much  as  five  mil U metres 
above  th  e  ca  I  a  m  n  s  sc  ri  pto  r  i  n  a,  the  d  i  m  i  n  n  t  ion  o  f  arte  ri  a  1  press  - 
ure  produced  is  as  great  as  after  section  outside  of  the 
cranium.  In  experiments  in  which  the  division  was  made 
higher,  the  effect  was  fonnd  to  he  lessened,  disappearing  when 
a  point  was  reached  about  a  millimetre  below  the  corpora 
quadrigemina. 

EXPEBIME^TB  KELATINO  TO  THE  REFLEX  E^CITATIOK  OF  THE  Ta«0- 
MOTOB  pEJ>fTR£:, 

The  vasomotor  centre,  although  constantly  in  activity,  may 
be  stimu1at,ed  by  impressions  received  by  it  tfi rough  aderent 
nerves*     This  can  be  shown  both  in  the  frog  and  in  mammalia. 

51*  Reflex  l^xcitation  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata  in 
th©  Frog, — For  this  purpose,  the  nerves  in  question  may  be 
excited  either  with  the  aid  of  the  ordinary  excitor  (fig-  225), 
or  by  the  application  of  a  metallic  brush  to  the  skin.  In  the 
latter  case,  one  of  the  wires  which  form  the  secondary  circuit 
ends  in  a  point  which  is  inserted  into  the  muscles;  tlie  other, 
in  the  brusli  which  is  kept  in  contact  with  the  skin  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood.  The  effect  shoidd  be  observed  in  the 
web,  in  the  mesentery,  and  in  the  great  vessels  leading  to  the 
heart.  The  currents  employed  must  he  feeble  when  the  nerves 
are  excited  by  the  direct  application  of  the  electrodes  to  the 
sensory  nerves,  but  strong  when  it  is  intended  to  excite  their 
cutaneous  or  mucous  endings.  The  periods  of  excitation 
should  always  be  very  short.  The  experiment  may  be  varied 
as  follows:  a.  A  frog  having  been  carefully  curarized,  with 
the  same  precautions  as  were  recommended  for  studying  the 
effect  of  direct  excitation  of  the  medulla,  and  arranged  for  the 
microscopical  observation  of  the  circulation  in  the  web,  the 
points  of  tiie  excitor  are  placed  upon  the  tongue,  the  mouth 
being  kept  open  for  the  purpose.  On  opening  the  key,  the 
same  changes  exactly  are  observed  in  the  vessels  as  are  pro- 
duced by  direct  excitation-  At  the  first  moment  t!io  blood- 
stream in  the  arteries  is  accelerated,  hut  immediately  after, 
the  arteries  begin  to  contract  scnsihlj^  The  contraction 
increases  gradually*  but  rapidly  for  one  or  two  seconds,  and  is 
attended  with  slowing,  and  finally  with  arrest,  of  tiie  circula* 
tiou.  A  maximum  of  narrowing  having  been  attained,  the 
effect  passes  off  as  it  came  on.      Even  if  the  excitation  is 
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continued,  the  arteries  do  not  remain  contracted,  but  often 
exhibit  alternations  of  contraction  and  relaxation  at  irregular 
intervals.  For  observing  the  changes  of  rate  of  movement  in 
the  velocity  of  the  blood-stream,  the  veins  should  be  preferred; 
for  in  them  the  initial  acceleration  is  not  quite  so  transitory  as 
in  the  arteries,  while  the  subsequent  slowing  is  as  distinct.  If 
it  is  desired  to  make  a  more  exact  observation,  the  method 
devised  by  Dr.  Riegel  must  be  used.  It  consists  in  comparing 
the  movements  of  the  blood  corpuscles  in  a  selected  artery  or 
vein,  with  that  of  a  current  of  water  containing  solid  particles 
in  suspension,  which  passes  through  a  horizontal  glass  tube 
fixed  in  the  eye-piece  of  the  microscope  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  eye-glass  as  to  be  distinctly  seen  by  the  observer.  One  end 
of  the  tube  communicates  with  a  large  bottle  placed  on  a  shelf 
at  a  higher  level  than  the  table,  containing  the  liquid ;  the 
other,  with  the  discharge  tube  of  the  movable  warm  stage 
repi-esented  in  fig.  3.  By  varying  the  height  of  the  dropper, 
the  rate  of  flow  through  the  eye-piece  can  1^  readily  regulated. 
The  rate  of  flow  is  learnt  hy  measuring  the  quantity  of  liquid 
discharged  per  second,  and  dividing  it  by  the  product  of  the 
lumen  of  the  glass  tube  and  the  magnifying  power  of  the 
microscope.  Thus,  if  the  rate  of  discharge  were  a  cubic  centi- 
metre in  15  seconds,  t.  e.,  6.6'  cubic  millimetres  per  second,  the 
lumen  of  the  tube  0.8  square  mill.,  and  the  magnifying  power 
300,  the  velocity  of  the  current  would  be  355^=  0.02775  mill. 
The  determination  of  the  absolute  velocity  is  of  little  import- 
ance, the  object  being  rather  to  appreciate,  with  exactitude  and 
certainty,  the  changes  of  rate  which  occur  during  the  period 
of  observation.  6.  If,  instead  of  the  tongue,  the  surface  of 
the  skin  is  excited  with  the  brush,  the  appearances  observed 
are  very  similar.  The  initial  acceleration  of  the  blood-stream 
is  more  easily  observed  by  this  method  than  by  the  other,  c. 
Direct  Excitation  of  a  Sensory  Nerve, — A  frog  having  been 
curarizcd,  the  integument  is  divided  along  the  outer  and 
posterior  aspect  of  the  thigh  in  a  line  which  corresponds  in 
direction  with  the  slender  biceps  muscle,  or  rather  with  the 
groove  between  the  muscular  mass  which  covers  the  front  of 
the  femur  {triceps  femoris)  and  the  bulky  semi-membranosus. 
The  sciatic  nerve,  accompanied  by  the  sciatic  artery  and  vein, 
lies  immediately  underneath  the  biceps,  between  it  and  the 
semi-mcmbranosus.  In  order  to  separate  it  from  the  vessels, 
it  is  best  to  bring  it  into  view  by  raising  the  biceps  on  a  blunt 
hook.  Both  webs  having  been  arranged  for  observation  under 
the  microscope,  the  nerve  is  divided  a  little  above  the  knee, 
and  the  central  end  laid  on  the  copper  points.  The  secondary 
coil  having  been  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
primary,  and  the  eye  fixed  on  an  artery  of  the  web  of  the  an- 
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injured  limb,  the  key  is  opened.    The  same  series  of  plie- 

nomcna  present  themselves  as  before — contraction  and  slowing 
of  the  circulation,  preceded  by  a  ranch  lesa  obvious  accelera- 
tion. If  now  the  other  web  is  brought  under  the  microscoi>e, 
it  is  seen  that  the  contraction  of  tiie  arteries  is  very  inconsider- 
able, the  acceleration  is  more  distinct.  The  explanation  of 
this  is  easy.  The  sciatic  nerve  being  the  channel  by  which 
most  of  the  vasomotor  fibres  find  their  way  to  the  arteries  of 
the  web,  those  vessels  are  in  great  measure  (but  not  entirely) 
paralyzed  by  its  division.  Consequently,  of  the  three  effects 
produced  by  excitation  of  the  vasomotor  centre — viz,,  increased 
vigor  of  the  contractions  of  the  heart,  increase  of  arterial  press- 
ure, and  contraction  of  the  arteries — the  first  two  only  mani- 
fest themselves  In  acceleration  of  the  blood-stream.  In  the 
other  limb,  the  vasomotor  nerves  being  intact,  the  phenomena 
present  themselves  in  tlteir  completeness.  The  effect  of 
direct  and  indirect  excitation  of  the  medulla  on  the  vessels  of 
the  mesentery  has  as  yet  been  imperfectly  investigated*  It  is 
eortain  that  in  general  the  contraction  of  the  mesenteric 
arteries  is  much  less  marked  than  of  those  of  the  web.  It  is 
often  entirely  absent,  the  only  change  observed  during  excita- 
tion being  that  the  stream  is  accelerated.  These  facts  do  not 
indicate  that  these  arteries  are  out  of  the  control  of  the 
cerebro-spjnal  centres,  but  merely  that  the  nerves  excited  are 
not  in  reflex  relation  with  them. 

52.  Reflex  Excitation  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata  In 
Maoimalia.^ — The  vasomotor  centre  may  be  stimulated  in 
the  dog,  rabbit,  or  cat,  by  the  electrical  excitation  of  any  sen- 
sory nerve.  The  most  convenient  for  the  purpose  is  the  sciatic. 
The  requirements  are  the  same  as  for  an  ordinary  kymograph ic 
observation*  If  it  is  intended  to  excite  the  trunk  of  the  sciatic 
nerve,  the  animal  must  rest  on  its  side.  It  must  first  be  ren- 
dered insensible  by  opium  or  chloral,  and  subsequently  curar* 
ized.  In  order  to  expose  the  sciatic  nerve,  an  incision  must 
be  made  from  a  point  half  way  between  the  trochanter  and 
the  promontory  of  the  ischium  towards  the  tendon  of  the 
biceps.  Such  an  incision  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  inner 
and  posterior  edge  of  the  long  head  of  the  muscle  just  named, 
which  edge  must  be  found  and  drawn  outwards.  In  the  upper 
third  of  the  thigh,  the  nerve  lies  between  the  biceps  and  the 
adductor  magnus,  further  down,  between  the  biceps  and  the 
semi-membranosus.  If  it  is  desired  to  stimulate  the  nerve 
near  its  distribution,  the  peronjeal  nerve  may  be  found  very 
readily  in  front  of  the  ankle,  on  the  fibular  side  of  the  com- 
mon extensor  of  the  toes.  It  is  often  called  the  n.  dor  satis 
pediB, 

Excitation  of  the  central  end  of  the  divided  sciatic  or  of  the 
pcronsBal  nerva  produces  effects  which  are  indistinguishable  in 
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kind  from  those  of  direct  excitation  of  the  medulla,  although 
the  augmentatiou  of  arterial  pressure  and  other  concomitant 
phenomena  are  less  considerable.  In  the  case  of  the  dorsalis 
pediSy  however,  and  other  nerves  to  be  immediately  referred 
to,  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  condition  of  the 
arteries  in  the  region  to  which  the  excited  afferent  nerve  is 
distributed,  and  those  of  the  rest  of  the  body. 

Experiments  bhowino  that  the  same  Degree  of  Excitation 
OF  A  Sensory  Nerve  which  produces  General  Contraction 
OF  THE  Arteries  in  other  Parts  of  the  Body,  diminishes 
the  Tonus  of  the  Arteries  of  the  Part  to  which  the  Ex- 
cited Nerve  is  Distributed. 

58.  (1.)  Excitation  of  the  Nerves  of  the  External 
Ear  of  the  Rabbit. — The  ear  of  the  rabbit  derives  its  sensi- 
bility from  two  nerves,  both  of  considerable*  size.  One  of 
these,  the  posterior  auricular,  approaches  the  surface  at  the 
back  of  the  neck,  very  near  the  middle  line,  and  runs  forwards 
and  outwards,  under  a  thin  covering  of  muscle,  to  the  root  of 
the  ear,  where  it  penetrates  a  process  of  cartilage,  easily  felt 
in  passing  the  finger  from  the  occiput  outwards.  By  making 
an  incision  between  this  process  and  the  occipital  spine,  the 
nerve  can  be  very  easily  found.  The  other  nerve  (n.  auricu- 
laris  magnus^  see  fig.  226)  springs  from  the  anterior  branches 
of  the  second  and  third  cervical  nerves ;  it  becomes  superficial 
at  the  posterior  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  and  then  runs  up- 
wards, covered  only  by  integument,  towards  the  thin  edge  of 
the  external  car,  where  it  soon  divides  into  two  branches.  It 
is  most  easily  found  at  the  root  of  the  ear,  just  before  it  di- 
vides. 

The  animal  having  been  curarized,  the  apparatus  for  artificial 
respiration  is  connected  with  the  trachea,  and  the  manometer 
of  the  kymograph  with  the  carotid  artery.  The  great  auricu- 
lar nerve  is  then  carefully  exposed,  separated  from  the  sur- 
rounding parts  with  the  aid  of  two  pairs  of  blunt  forceps,  and 
divided.  The  next  step  is  to  arrange  the  lobe  of  the  ear  in 
such  a  way  that  the  central  artery  can  be  well  seen.  With 
this  view,  if  sunlight  is  not  at  command,  a  paraffin  lamp 
should  be  so  placed  that  its  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  ear 
from  behind  by  a  condensing  lens,  while  the  lobe  itself  is  sup- 
ported vertically  by  a  suitable  holder.  Before  beginning  the 
experiment,  the  central  artery  should  be  carefully  observed, 
attention  being  particularly  directed  to  the  rhythmical  changes 
of  diameter  which  it  undergoes.  Its  condition  having  been 
carefully  noted,  and  a  preliminary  kymographic  tracing  having 
been  taken,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  a  record  of  the  pre- 
vious arterial  pressure,  the  central  end  of  the  nerve  is  laid 
upon  the  points  of  the  excitor,  and  the  key  opened  for  a  couple 
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of  seconds.  Tf  no  increase  of  arterial  pressure  takes  place,  the 
secondary  coil,  whicli  in  beginning  tUe  experiment  must  be 
distant  from  tlje  |>rimary  one,  is  cautioudy  brougbt  nearer  to 
it  until  this  cfTcet  is  procUiccd,  As  soon  as  tUts  is  the  caae^ 
it  is  asimlly  observed  that  tlie  artery  of  the  ear,  instead  of 
contracting,  dilates,  and  that  the  whole  lobe  obviously  con- 
tains more  blood  than  it  did  before.  Frequently,  however,  it 
happens  tljat,  notwithstanding  tlie  increase  of  arterial  press- 
ure, no  increased  vascular  injection  is  observable*  In  this 
cage,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  posterior  auricular  nerve, 
the  excitation  of  Ihe  central  end  of  whioii  is  almost  certain  to 
be  followed  by  the  effect  in  question.  The  augmentation  of 
arterial  pressure  and  the  dilatation  of  the  auricular  artery 
appear  to  be  coliateral  phenomena,  both  increasing  gradually 
during  the  fevv  seconds  which  succeed  the  commencement  of 
electrical  excitation.  If  care  is  taken  neither  to  prolong  the 
excitation  unduly  nor  to  use  too  strong  currents,  tlje  reaction 
may  be  witnessed  a  great  number  of  times  in  the  same  animaL 

54.  (2/)  Excitation  of  the  Dorsalis  Pedis.— When  the 
central  end  of  the  divided  dorsal  nerve  of  tlie  foot  is  excited, 
phenomena  occur  of  a  similar  nature.  To  enable  the  observer 
to  judge  of  tlie  effect,  the  saphenous  artery  must  be  exjiosed 
in  its  course  down  the  inner  side  of  the  b>wer  half  of  the  thigh, 
as  recommended  in  §  40.  It  is  then  seen  that  during  and 
after  excitation  of  the  central  end  of  the  divided  nerve,  the 
artery  gradually  dilates,  subsequently  regaining  its  former 
dimensions. 

The  general  result  of  the  preeedlng  experiments  may  be 
expressed  by  saying  that  the  afferent  nerves  to  which  they 
relate  (in  common  prolmbly  with  other  sensory  nerves)  con- 
tain fibres  so  endowed  that,  when  they  are  excited,  the  action 
of  the  vasomotor  centre  is  inhibited  or  suspended,  as  regards 
certain  regions  with  which  the  nerves  in  question  are  in  close 
anatomical  relation.  In  its  relations  to  the  vasomotor  ner- 
vous system,  the  words  **  inhibitory"  and  ^Mlepressor,"  both 
of  wbicii  are  used  by  physiologists  to  denote  the  case  in  which 
arterial  tonus  is  diminished  by  excitation  of  an  aOerent  nerve, 
may  be  regarded  as  equivalent. 


ExrEHIMENTi    KELATrifG   TO    THE    KFFEGTB    OP    DIHECT   EXCITATIOK 

AKD   DlYISION    OF   THE   VaBOMOTOB   NeRVES. 

When  a  vasomotor  nerve  is  excited  directly,  the  arteries  of 
the  region  to  which  it  is  distributed  contract.  When  it  i» 
divided,  they  become  permanently  larger,  and  remain  unaffect- 
ed by  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  vasomotor  centre, 
whether  these  are  determined  by  direct  or  reflex  excitation* 
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55.  (1.)  Demonstration  of  the  Vasomotor  Functions 
of  the  Cervical  Portion  of  the  Sympathetic  Nervous 
System  in  the  Rabbit. — In  1852,  Brown-S^quard  showed 
that  when  the  sympathetic  nerve  is  divided  in  the  neck,  the 
central  artery  of  the  ear  dilates,  and  the  organ  becomes  vascu- 
lar ;  and  that  when  the  peripheral  end  is  excited,  the  same  ar- 
teries contract ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  demonstrated  that 
the  former  effect  was  dependent  on  paralysis,  the  latter  on 
spasm  of  the  muscular  w^alls  of  the  vessels. 

A  rabbit  having  been  placed  on  the  support  in  the  prone 
position,  about  four  cubic  centimetres  of  a  five  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  chloral  (obtained  by  diluting  a  stronger  solution  with 
the  required  proportion  of  the  ordinary  solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium)  is  gradually  injected  into  the  crural  vein.  [For  the 
method  of  exposing  the  crural  vein  and  of  inserting  the  canula, 
sec  §  49].  As  soon  as  the  animal  is  insensible,  an  incision  is 
made  about  two  inches  in  length  parallel  with  the  trachea,  so 
as  to  expose  the  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid"^ muscle  on  one 
side.  The  carotid  artery  is  then  brought  into  view,  separated 
from  the  vagus,  and  drawn  forward  from  beneath  the  edges  of 
the  muscle  with  the  (fig.  203,  c)  hook,  when  it  is  seen  that  two 
small  nerves,  both  much  smaller  than  the  vagus,  are  drawn 
forward  with  it,  embedded  in  the  membranous  sheath  (fig. 
227).  Of  these  two  nerves,  one,  which  is  the  smaller  of  the 
two,  is  the  depressor — an  important  cardiac  branch  of  the 
vagus;  the  other  is  the  sympathetic.  To  discriminate  between 
them,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  trace  them  both  upwards.  It 
is  then  seen  that  the  depressor  arises  by  one  root  from  the 
vagus  trunk,  by  another  from  the  superior  laryngeal ;  whereas 
the  sympathetic  continues  its  course  upwards  alongside  of  the 
artery.  The  sympathetic  is  also  distinguishable  by  its  gray 
color.  A  loose  ligature  having  been  placed  round  the  nerve, 
the  condition  of  the  posterior  auricular  artery  should  be  care- 
fully observed,  and  noted  in  the  manner  recommended  in  the 
previous  paragraph.  On  dividing  the  nerve,  it  is  seen  that 
the  artery  dilates,  the  rhythmical  movements  cease,  and  the 
whole  vascular  network  of  the  ear  rapidly  becomes  injected 
with  blood.  The  change  in  the  condition  of  the  organ  is  very 
similar,  both  in  degree  and  in  kind,  to  that  observed  after  ex- 
citation of  the  central  end  of  the  auricular  nerve,  but  differs 
from  it  in  being  more  permanent.  If  after  a  few  minutes  the 
ears  are  held,  one  in  each  hand,  it  is  felt  that  that  of  the  in- 
jured side  is  warmer  than  the  other.  If  now  the  peripheral 
end  of  the  divided  nerve  is  placed  between  the  copper  points 
and  the  key  opened,  the  artery  contracts  and  the  congestion 
of  the  car  disappears. 

This  experimeut  shows  conclusively  that  most  of  the  spinal 
vasomotor  nerves  which  are  distributed  to  the  arteries  of  tho 
17 
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Integument  of  the  hcad^  must  reach  their  destination  by  pass- 
ing through  the  superior  cervical  ganglion.  As,  however,  the 
superior  ganglion  ie  also  tn  direct  communication  with  the 
epinal  cord,  the  vascular  paralysis  is  in  complete  unless  this 
communication  is  broken  by  the  extirpation  of  the  ganglion* 
To  accomplish  this,  the  incision  mnst  be  eoutiniicd  upwards 
in  the  angle  of  the  jaw  (see  fig.  227).  The  carotid  artery  and 
the  vagud  which  accompanied  it,  having  been  brought  into 
view  as  far  upwards  as  the  stylohyoid  muscle,  are  drawn  for- 
wards and  towards  the  middle  line  with  the  blunt  hook  by  aa 
assistant,  while  the  sympathetic  trunk  is  followed  upwards 
behind  the  artery  with  the  aid  of  two  pairs  of  blunt  forceps. 
The  space  in  which  the  ganglion  lies  is  crossed  by  the  trunk 
of  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  and  by  the  stylohyoid  muscle.  The 
latter  should  be  divided.  The  extirpation  of  the  ganglion  is 
beet  effected  with  blnnl-pointed  scissors.  After  section  of  the 
iympatbetic  trunk  in  the  neck,  the  normal  condition  of  the  car 
is  gradually  restored ;  but  if  the  ganglion  is  destroyed j  the 
effect  is  permanent. 

58.  (^^)  Demonatratioii  of  the  Vaaomotor  Funotiona 
of  the  Splanchnic  Nerves. — The  splanchnic  nerves  con- 
tain (in  addition  to  those  fibres  w^hich  govern  the  peristaltic 
movements  of  the  intestine,  with  which  we  have  at  present  no 
concern)  sensory  and  vasomotor  fibres.  The  vasomotor  fibres 
are  distributed  to  the  arteries  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  Their 
importance  depends  on  the  fact  that  these  arteries  receive  so 
large  a  share  of  the  systemic  blood-stream  (especially  in  the 
rabbit),  that  the  resistance  offered  by  the  arterial  system  to 
the  discharge  of  blood  from  the  heart  is  largely  affected  by 
any  alteration  of  their  calibre.  The  sensory  part  of  the  nerve, 
iu  common  with  other  sensory  nerves,  contains  fibres  by  which 
the  vasomotor  centre  is  infiuenced.  It  is  also,  as  will  be  seen 
in  a  future  section,  iu  reflex  relation  with  the  heart  through 
the  vagus.  The  splaucbnlc  nerve  in  the  rabbit  leaves  the  sympa- 
thetic  trunk  at  the  8th  or  9th  ganglion,  passes  downwards  in 
front  of  the  psoas  major  muscle,  receiving  branches  from  the 
other  thoracic  ganglia.  At  the  level  of  the  tenth  thoracic 
vertebra,  the  two  nerves  lie  on  either  side  of  the  descending 
aorta,  and  accompany'  it  downwards  until  it  I'eaches  the  dia- 
phragm, at  which  point  the  right  splanchnic  is  further  away 
from  the  vessel  than  the  left*  After  entering  the  belly,  the 
left  splanchnic  retains  the  same  relation  to  the  aorta  as  before, 
ending  in  the  lower  of  the  two  cteliac  ganglia,  which  is  easily 
found  above  the  left  supra-renal  capsule  on  the  front  of  the 
aorta.  The  right  nerve  is  more  difficult  to  find  from  its  lying 
further  from  the  aorta,  separated  from  it  by  the  breadth  of  the 
vena  cava.  It  ends  at  the  level  of  the  right  supra-renal  cap- 
aiile,  ia  the  superior  c^eliac  ganglion  which  lies  in  front  of  the 
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vein.  The  splanchnic  nerve  may  be  reached  either  in  the  ab- 
domen or  in  the  thorax.  In  very  exact  experiments,  and  es- 
pecially in  those  that  relate  to  the  functions  of  the  aflferent 
fibres,  it  is  obviously  desirable  that  these  organs  should  not 
be  exposed  by  opening  the  peritoniBal  cavity ;  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  demonstrating  the  vasomotor  functions  of  the  nerve, 
this  precaution  is  unnecessary.  When  one  of  the  splanchnic 
nerves  is  divided  in  the  rabbit,  the  arterial  pressure  sinks ;  on 
electrical  excitation  of  the  divided  nerve,  it  rises  to  a  height 
which  far  exceeds  the  normal  limits.  Section  of  the  other 
nerve  is  followed  by  further  reduction,  which,  however,  is  not 
so  considerable  as  that  produced  by  division  of  the  first.  The 
reduction  of  pressure  after  section  is  attended  with  increase^ 
the  elevation  of  pressure  after  excitation  with  decrease  of  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse.  These  facts  are  demonstrated  as  fol- 
lows : — 

A  chloralized  rabbit  having  been  secured  in  the  prone 
position,  and  one  carotid  connected  with  the  kymograph,  the 
abdominal  cavity  is  freely  opened  in  the  llnea  alba.  The  in- 
tegument is  then  carefully  divided  by  a  transverse  incision, 
which  extends  outwards  from  the  first  incision  a  little  below 
the  edge  of  the  ribs.  A  curved  needle,  of  the  form  shown  in 
fig.  203  e,  guarded  by  the  left  forefinger,  is  then  passed  under 
the  abdominal  wall  in  the  direction  of  the  incision.  Its  point 
having  been  brought  out  about  two  and  a  half  inches  from  the 
linea  alba,  the  ligatures  are  tightened  in  such  a  way  that  the 
muscles  are  constricted  at  different  levels.  The  part  between 
the  ligatures  is  then  divided  by  a  horizontal  incision,  which 
may  be  continued  in  the  same  direction  without  hemorrhage. 
This  done,  the  left  splanchnic  nerve  is  plainly  seen  running 
down  parallel  to  the  aorta  on  its  left  side,  towards  the  supra- 
renal capsule.  The  space  in  which  it  lies  is  occupied  by  very 
loose  cellular  tissue  covered  by  peritoneum,  which  must  be 
broken  through  to  get  at  the  nerve. 

Immediately  after  the  abdominal  cavity  is  opened — that  is, 
before  the  nerves  are  touched — there  is  a  very  considerable 
rise  of  arterial  pressure,  which  is  accompanied  with  slowing 
of  the  pulse.  These  effects  are,  however,  only  transitory,  the 
mercurial  column  sometimes  sinking  immediately  afterwards 
below  its  original  level.  After  division  of  the  left  splanchnic 
it  sinks  very  considerably,  often  as  much  as  forty  millimetres 
(i.e.,  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half ).  On  placing  the  peri- 
pheral cut  end  between  the  copper  points  of  the  excitor  and 
opening  the  key,  the  column  suddenly  rises.  The  sinking  pro- 
duced by  section  of  the  right  nerve  is  comparatively  incon- 
siderable. As  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  at,  its  division  may  be 
omitted,  all  that  is  essential  in  the  experiment  being  observ- 
able after  section  of  the  left. 
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Tbc  following  numerical  resylts  are  derived  from  one  of 
Liidwig  and  Cyon'a  experiments;  Previous  arterial  pressure, 
00  milliinetrea;  after  division  of  left  splanchnic,  41  inilLj 
durbg  excitation  of  peripheral  end  of  divided  nerve,  115  mill.; 
after  division  of  right  Bplancbnic,  31  mill*  After  section  of 
both  nervGSi  the  vessels  of  all  the  abdominal  viscera  are  seen 
to  be  dilated.  The  portal  system  is  tilled  with  blood ;  the 
small  vessels  of  the  mesentery.,  and  those  which  ramify  on  the 
surface  of  the  intestine  are  beautifully  injected,  the  vessels  of 
the  kidneys  arc  dilated,  and  the  parenebyma  is  hypen]emic;  all 
of  which  facts  indicate,  not  merely  that  by  the  relaxation  of 
the  abdominal  bloodvessels  a  large  proportion  of  the  resist- 
ance to  the  heart  is  annulled,  but  that  a  quantity  of  blood  is, 
so  to  speak,  transferred  into  the  portal  system,  and  thereby  as 
completely  discharged  from  the  systemic  circulation  as  if  a 
great  internal  hemorrhage  had  taken  place. 


Paet  IL — The  Heabt. 

BfiCTiOH  v.— The  Movements  of  the  Heart, 

The  method  of  demonstrating  the  movements  of  the  heart, 
stated  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  are  the  following :  L 
Exposure  of  the  contracting  heart  in  sifii.  3.  Application  of 
instruments  to  the  preEcordin,  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the 
cardiac  movements  of  the  wall  of  the  chest  3,  Listening  to 
the  sounds  of  the  heart.  4.  Imitating  the  movements  of  the 
living  heart  by  the  production  of  similar  passive  movements 
in  the  dead  heart. 

51.  Study  of  the  MovemeiitB  of  the  Heart  in  the 
Frog. — Before  beginning  the  study  of  its  movements,  an  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  the  form  and  anatomical  relations  of  the 
organ  must  be  gained  hy  dissection*  For  this  purpose,  the 
heart  and  great  vessels  should  be  filled  with  some  solid  sub- 
stance which  can  be  rendered  fluid  by  warming  it;  such,  for 
example,  as  cacao  butter  or  the  ordinary  gelatin  mass  (Bee 
Chap*  TI,)*  This  must  be  injected  by  the  vena  cava  in/eriar 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  fill  the  heart  and  great  vessels  (see 
fig.  228).  It  is  then  seen  that  the  organ,  as  a  whole,  is  egg- 
shaj^d ;  but  is  more  or  less  flattened  from  side  to  side  by  a 
furrow  which  crosses  the  heart  nearly  at  right  angles  to  its 
axis,  but  inclines  downwards  towards  the  left;  it  is  divided 
into  an  upper  globular  (formed  of  the  two  auricles)  and  a 
lower  conical  part  (the  ventricle).  On  its  anterior  aspect,  the 
ventricle  is  continuous  with  a  cylindrical  prominence  (the 
bulb),  which  projects  from  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  right 
auriclejand  terminates  above  by  dividing  into  two  arteries,  the 
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right  and  left  aorta.  Of  these  aortie,  which  part  from  each 
other  at  the  middle  lino,  the  left  is  the  larger.  The  posterior 
wall  of  the  right  auricle  extends  backwards  into  a  club-shaped 
appendage,  the  sinus  venosus.  This  body  may  be  described 
as  the  dilated  end  of  the  large  vena  cava  inferior.  It  first 
extends  vertically  upwards  in  the  middle  line,  in  continuity 
with  that  vein,  applying  itself  against  the  oesophagus  behind, 
and  opening  towards  the  front  into  the  right  auricle,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  slight  furrow.  At  the  top  it  re- 
ceives on  either  side  the  two  venx  cavx  superiores^  which, 
however,  are  relatively  small.  The  two  auricles  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  septum,  which  stretches  as  a  curtain  from 
before  backwards,  between  them.  This  curtain  ends  below  in 
a  crescentic  margin,  beneath  which  the  two  cavities  communi- 
cate freely.  The  orifice  leading  from  the  sinus  venosus  into 
the  right  auricle  is  guarded  by  a  well-marked  Eustachian  valve, 
which  hangs  downwards  and  towards  the  right.  The  auriculo- 
ventricular  valve  consists  of  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  cur- 
tain, both  of  which  are  continuous  at  their  edges  with  the 
auricular  septum. 

The  mode  of  exposing  the  heart  has  already  been  described. 
The  facts  to  be  observed  when  the  pericardium  is  opened  are 
the  following:  The  series  of  muscular  movements  which  are 
performed  by  the  heart  each  time  it  contracts  is  seen  to  begin 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  vena  cava  inferior  and  sinus  venosus. 
From  the  sinus  the  peristaltic  wave  extends  to  the  auricles; 
but  it  is  not  until  the  auricular  contraction  is  complete  that 
the  ventricle  suddenly  draws  itself  together.  Before  this  last 
act  is  accomplished,  it  is  usually  seen  that  the  sinus  venosus 
is  full,  and  the  auricles  are  already  filling.  In  a  moment  they 
become  distended  and  contract,  transferring  the  blood  they 
contain  to  the  now  empty  and  flaccid  ventricle,  which  in  its 
turn  forwards  it  onwards  to  the  bulbus  aortse  and  arterial 
system.  In  consequence  of  the  fact  that  during  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  ventricle  the  auricles  are  already  filling  with  blood, 
and  that  the  ventricle  does  not  fill  until  the  auricle  contracts, 
the  successive  appearances  presented  by  the  heart  during  each 
cardiac  period  are  very  much  as  if  there  were  a  constant  ex- 
change of  blood  between  the  two  great  chambers  into  which 
the  organ  is  divided,  and  at  once  suggest  the  notion  that  the 
auricles  and  ventricle  dilate  and  contract  alternately,  the  one 
seeming  to  contract  while  the  other  dilates,  and  vice  versd. 
It  is  easy,  however,  for  any  one  who  possesses  the  faculty  of 
observation  to  satisfy  himself  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and 
that,  while  the  ventricular  contraction  is  determined  by  the 
aurici^lar,  and  the  auricular  by  that  of  the  sinus,  the  last 
originates  of  itself— i.  e.,  independently  of  any  previous 
movement. 
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The  precise  time  between  the  successive  acts  above  described 
may  be  raeasnrecl  by  armrjging  a  lever  or  the  second  ordei*  in 
such  a  way  that,  wbile  it  rests  near  its  bearings  on  the  con- 
tracting heart,  and  follows  its  movements,  its  distal  end  in- 
aeribes  those  movements  on  tbc  cylinder  of  the  recording  ap- 
paratus. In  this  way  a  tracing  is  obtained  (Fig.  220),  in 
which  the  relaxation  of  the  heart  is  marked  by  a  i-apid  descent 
of  the  lever,  the  auricular  contraction  by  a  first  ascent,  the 
commencement  of  that  of  the  ventricle  by  a  second,  and  its 
con  tin  nance  by  a  slow  subsidence,  suddenly  ending  in  the 
rapid  diastolic  descent  already  mentioned.  Thus,  in  the  ex* 
ample  given,  the  interval  between  the  vertical  lines  a  and  b  cor* 
responds  to  the  auricular  systole ;  that  between  b  and  c  to  the 
contraction  of  the  ventricle — so  that  the  auricles  are  in  dia- 
stole from  b  to  a,  the  ventricles  from  c  to  b, 

58.  Study  of  the  Movements  of  the  Heart  in  Mam^ 
malia, — I^or  this  purpose  a  rabtiit  must  be  completely  chlo- 
ralized*  The  trachea  having  been  connected  with  tlie  appa- 
ratus for  artificial  respiration,  and  the  frequency  and  quantity 
of  the  inflations  carefully  regulated,  the  chest  is  opened  in  tUe 
manner  already  indicated  in  §  49.  The  facts  to  be  fittidicd  are 
the  following :  a.  At  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  relaxation, 
the  heart  is  so  flaccid  that  it  obeys  tiie  Jaw  of  gravitation,  and 
is  consequently  flattened  from  side  to  side,  just  as  w^e  usually 
see  it  in  the  dead  body*  It  does  not  follow,  from  this  observa- 
tion,  that  tbe  related  heart  has  the  same  form  when  inclosed 
In  the  thorax,  but  on  other  grounds  it  probably  is  so,  for  ita 
form  witLiin  the  chest  when  in  tiie  flaceid  condition  is  mani- 
festly determined  partly  by  gravity,  partlj^  by  the  shape  of  the 
space  in  which  it  is  contained ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  space  is 
a  wedge-shaped  one,  bounded  anterior!}^  by  the  sternum  and 
ribs,  posteriorly  by  the  diaphragm,  but  virtually  unlimited 
towards  either  side,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  tbe  organ  is  at 
least  as  much  flattened  antero-posteriorly  in  the  natural  state, 
as  it  is  seen  to  he  when  tbe  chest  is  open,  b.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  diiistole  the  ventricles  are  still  flaccid  and  per- 
fectly passive,  but  the  conditions  are  changed.  While  gradu- 
ally filling  with  blood,  they  go  through  those  changes  of  form 
which  are  exhibited  by  a  bladder  contained  in  a  basin  when  it 
is  gradually'  filled  with  water.  €,  At  the  end  of  diastole  fol- 
lows a  very  short  period,  during  winch,  although  the  ventricles 
are  stilt  soft,  active  muscular  movements  can  be  observed.* 
This  is  known  as  the  prue-systolic  period.  Systole  has  in  re^ 
ality  begun ;  but  the  an riculo- ventricular  valves  not  having 
yet  had  time  to  close,  the  ventricular  contraction  is  unresisted, 
The  heart,  like  any  other  muscle,  so  long  as  it  conti'acts  with- 
out opposition^  is  soft.  d.  The  moment  that  the  valves  close, 
the  heart  hardens  and  becomes  globular,  slightly  twisting 
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round  its  axis,  while  the  apex  is  thrown  forward,  and  at  the 
same  time  approaches  the  base.  If  at  the  moment  of  ventri- 
cular hardening  the  attention  is  fixed  on  the  aorta,  that  great 
artery  is  seen  to  undergo  the  same  changes  of  form  which  we 
have  already  studied  in  the  arterial  pulse — changes  due  partly 
to  lateral  expansion,  i.  e.,  increase  of  diameter ;  partly  to  axial 
expansion,  i.  c,  increase  of  length.  The  "  locomotive"  move- 
ment, which  results  from  the  axial  expansion  of  the  aorta,  has 
its  influence  on  the  heart,  for  it  compensates  for  the  axial 
shortening  which  occurs  when  the  heart  gathers  itself  up  into 
a  globe  to  overcome  the  arterial  resistance  which  is  opposed 
to  it  at  the  moment  that  it  begins  to  force  its  contents  into 
the  already  distended  arteries. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  the  attention  of  the  student  has 
been  directed  entirely  to  the  arterial  side  of  the  heart,  i.  e.,  to 
the  movements  of  the  ventricles  and  great  arterial  trunks. 
These  having  been  mastered,  he  must  next  observe  those  of 
the  auricles,  with  special  reference  to  the  order  of  time  in 
which  they  occur. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  period  of  ventricular  relaxa- 
tion the  whole  heart  is  flaccid.  The  duration  of  this  period 
varies  inversely  as  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  so  that  no 
general  statement  can  be  made  with  respect  to  it.  As  long 
as  it  lasts,  blood  enters  the  auricles  from  the  systemic  and 
pulmonar}'  veins.  At  a  moment  which  anticipates  the  harden- 
ing of  the  ventricles  (in  the  rabbit)  by  something  like  a  fifth 
of  a  second,  the  auricles  harden,  while  the  ventricles,  which 
have  already  received  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  through  the 
open  auriculo-ventricular  orifices,  fill  much  more  rapidly. 
This  hardening  of  tlie  auricles  is  not,  however,  to  be  compared 
either  in  vigor  or  suddenness  to  that  of  the  ventricles ;  it 
does  not  afiect  the  whole  auricle  at  once,  but  rather  seems  to 
spread  from  the  vense  cavae  towards  the  ventricles  as  a  wave 
of  contraction.  While  the  auricle  is  still  contracting,  the  pre- 
paratory "  prflB-systolic"  movements  begin  in  the  ventricles, 
culminating,  as  already  described,  in  the  ventricular  shock,  or 
heart  pulse. 

To  complete  the  study  of  the  movements  of  the  heart  in 
situ^  they  should  be  observed  under  various  abnormal  condi- 
tions, e.  ^,,  under  the  influence  of  section  and  excitation  of 
the  vagi,  in  dyspnoea,  and  after  hemorrhage.  The  appear- 
ances then  seen  will  be  referred  to  under  the  proper  heads. 

59.  The  Cardiao  Impulse. — It  has  been  already  stated 
that  the  ventricular  part  of  the  heart  is  contained,  both  in 
man  and  in  the  lower  mammalia,  in  a  somewhat  wedge-shaped 
space,  the  posterior  wall  of  which  formed  by  the  diaphragm  is 
more  or  less  resistant.  Consequently,  when  the  ventricles 
suddenly  harden  and  become  globular,  they  knock  against  the 
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wall  of  the  cbest  with  more  or  less  violence,  Thia  knock  is 
called  the  cardiac  impulse.  It  is  precisely  comcklent  witli  the 
complete  closure  of  the  auricwlo- ventricular  valves,  and  deter- 
mines the  burstiiig  open  of  the  sigmoid  valves.  If  llie  base 
of  the  bean,  i.  e*,  the  roots  of  the  great  arteries,  were  fixed, 
the  shortening  of  tbe  ventricular  axis^  which,  as  we  have  seeo, 
occurs  at  the  moment  of  hardening,  would  determine  a  with- 
drawal or  retraction  of  the  apex  from  the  position  occupied 
by  it  in  diastole.  As,  however,  tbis  shortening  is  attendetl 
with  lengtljenlng  of  tbe  aorta,  its  retractive  effect  is  more  or 
less  nentralized,  so  tbat  the  seat  of  impulse — in  other  words, 
the  centre  towards  which  the  muscular  mass  of  the  ventricles 
draws  itself  together— is  not  far  from  the  position  occupied 
by  the  apex  of  the  heart  wben  in  a  state  of  relaxation.  This 
can  be  demonstrated  both  in  man  and  in  the  lower  animals. 
In  a  rabbit  or  dog  rendered  insensible  by  opium  or  chloral,  a 
number  of  long  slender  needles  are  introduced  into  the  heart 
in  the  following  positions:  No.  1  is  inserted  vertically  into 
the  ventricle  at  the  point  at  which  its  knock  can  be  felt  by 
the  finger  most  distinctly*  From  this  point  a  line  is  drawn 
upwards  and  inwards  towards  the  root  of  the  aorta,  nlong 
w^hich  No3'»  2,  3,  and  4  are  inserted  in  a  similar  manner  in  the 
intercostal  spaces.  In  like  manner^,  Nos.  5  and  6  are  inserted 
at  equal  distances  on  either  side  of  the  Impulse  in  tbe  same 
intercostal  space.  The  movements  executed  by  these  several 
needles  differ  according  to  their  relation  to  the  central  one, 
No.  1,  which,  although  it  is  affected  by  the  ascent  and  descent 
of  tbe  dinphragm,  is  indifferent  as  regards  the  heart.  Of  the 
series,  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4,  tbe  free  end  of  each  performs  an  in- 
stantaneous  upward  movement^  the  extent  of  whic!i  is  in  pro- 
portion to  its  distance  from  Ko.  1  j  and  finally,  Nos,  5  and  6 
oscillate  more  or  less  horizontally,  their  free  ends  receding 
from  each  other,  as  well  as  from  No*  1,  at  the  moment  of  the 
impulse.  From  these  facta  we  learn  tbat,  whereas  that  part 
of  the  ventricular  mass  which  knocks  against  the  chest  is 
nearly  stationary,  tbe  base  of  the  heart  moves  downwards, 
and  to  the  left  at  the  moment  of  the  ventricular  hardening, 
t.  e.,  of  the  aortic  pulse ;  and  that  the  other  parts  of  tbe  ven- 
tricles arc  drawn  towards  the  impulse  in  a  degree  proportional 
to  their  distance  from  it. 

In  man,  tbe  same  facts  are  demonstrated  with  the  aid  of  the 
cardiograph.  Tbe  word  cardiograph  has  been  applied  by 
vanona  writers  to  a  variety  of  instruments,  which  differ  from 
each  other  both  in  their  form  and  in  the  principles  on  which 
they  are  constructed,  but  agree  in  the  purpose  which  they  are 
intended  to  fulfil.  This  purpose  is  the  recording  of  tlio  cTirdlac 
movements  of  the  wail  of  the  chest  by  tbe  graphic  method. 
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60.  The  Cardiograph. — The  cardiograph  I  use  is  shown 
ia  fig.  230.  Its  most  important  part  is  a  hollow  disk,  the  rim 
and  back  of  which  are  of  brass;  the  front  is  of  thin  India- 
rubber  membrane.  This  disk  is  called  a  tympanum.  To  the 
brass  back  a  flat  steel  spring  is  screwed,  which  is  bent  twice  at 
light  angles  in  the  same  direction,  in  such  a  way  that  it  over- 
hangs the  India-rubber  membrane.  The  extremity  of  this 
spring,  which  is  exactly  opposite  the  centre  of  the  face  of  the 
tympanum,  is  perforated  b}'  a  steel  screw,  the  point  of  which 
rests  on  the  membrane,  while  its  head  is  surmounted  by  an 
ivory  knob.  The  tympanum  is  further  provided  with  three 
adjusting  screws,  by  which,  when  in  use,  it  rests  on  the  wall 
of  the  chest,  with  its  face  parallel  to  the  surface,  and  can  be 
approximated  or  withdrawn  at  will.  It  is  evident  that  when 
the  screws  are  so  adjusted  that  the  spring  presses  on  the  chest, 
whatever  movements  of  expansion  or  retraction  are  made  by 
the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied  are  communicated  to  it,  and 
by  it  to  the  India-rubber  membrane  with  which  its  point  is  in 
contact.  The  cavity  of  the  disk  communicates  by  a  vulcanized 
India-rubber  tube  with  a  second  tympanum,  represented  in  fig. 
231,  in  such  a  way  that  the  two  tympana  and  the  tube  inclose 
an  air-tight  cavity.  The  result  of  this  arrangement  is,  that 
whatever  movement  is  performed  by  the  first  is  simultaneously 
reproduced,  but  in  the  reverse  direction,  by  the  second.  If 
the  tympana  are  of  equal  area,  the  extents  of  the  primary  and 
second ar}*^  movements  are  equal.  When,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  the  areas  are  unequal,  the  extent  of  movement  is  approxi- 
mately inversely'  proportional  to  the  areas.  The  movement  of 
the  second  tympanum  is  magnified  and  inscribed  on  the  regis- 
tering cylinder  by  a  lever  in  the  manner  explained  in  a  pre- 
vious paragraph.  By  this  apparatus  a  tracing  is  obtained, 
which  is  an  exact  representation  of  the  movements  of  the  sur- 
face against  which  the  spring  is  applied,  so  that,  if  the  instru- 
ment is  graduated,  it  may  be  used  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
estimating  the  relative  duration  of  those  movements,  but  for 
measuring  their  extent. 

For  the  purpose  of  studying  the  cardiac  impulse  in  the  hu- 
man chest,  the  subject  should  be  allowed  to  rest  supine  on  a 
flat  surface,  with  his  head  on  a  pillow.  The  impulse  is  sought 
for  in  the  normal  position,  t.  e.,  in  the  space  between  the  fifth 
and  sixth  ribs,  about  half  an  inch  nearer  the  sternum  than  the 
mammary  line  (the  line  which  passes  vertically  through  the 
nipple).  On  applying  the  cardiograph  in  this  position,  with 
the  ivory  knob  pressing  against  the  seat  of  impulse,  a  tracing 
is  always  obtained  which  has  the  general  characters  exhibited 
in  Fig.  232a,  in  which  the  moment  of  hardening  is  indicated 
by  a  sudden  ascent  of  the  lever,  and  the  end  of  the  ventricular 
systole  by  an  equally  marked,  but  not  so  sudden,  descent.    If 
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now  the  cardiograph  is  shifted  towards  the  stcrnura,  tlie 
charagtier  of  the  tmciiig  is  entirely  altered*  (See  Fig.  23:26), 
The  ventricular  hardening  is  still,  indeed,  indicated  by  a  jerk 
upwards  of  tlie  lever;  but  this  is  immediately  succeeded  by  a 
descent  of  aueh  a  cliaracter  as  to  aiford  evidence  that  at  the 
point  investigated  the  tlioraeic  wall,  instead  of  bidging,  is  re- 
tracted during  the  systolic  effoit,  Tlus  phenomenon,  wliich 
it  well  kuown  to  pathologists,  being  so  marked  in  some  con- 
ditions of  disease  that  it  is  easily  appreciated  by  the  unaided 
baud  or  eye,  has  been  called  the  '*  negative  impulse.'*  It  means 
that  the  lieart,  which,  when  gradually  filling  with  blood  applies 
itself  to  the  whole  priECordla,  gathers  itself  from  all  directions 
towards  the  centre  of  impulse — in  bedside  language,  coramooly 
miscalled  the  apes.  If  the  cardiographic  tracing  of  the  im- 
pulse is  compared  with  that  obtained  manometrlcallj^  by  a 
method  to  be  immediately  described,  it  is  obvious  that  the  two 
correspond  with  each  other  very  closely  j  so  that  we  are  per- 
fectly safe  in  assuming,  as  has  been  done  above,  that  the  ascent 
denotes  the  beginning,  the  descent  the  eud,  of  the  ventricular 
effort*  We  can  thus  determine  with  the  greatest  precision  the 
moment  at  which  the  mitral  aud  tricupsid  valves  close.  The 
moment  of  the  closure  of  the  arterial  valves  is  not  so  certain, 
for  it  docs  not  coincide  with  the  end  of  the  systole.  It  is 
sometimes  marked  bj  an  up-and-down  movement  of  the  lever, 
doe  to  the  vibration  into  which  the  chest  wall  is  thrown  at  the 
tnoment  that  the  curtains  of  the  aortic  valve  come  together. 
The  anricular  contraction  is  often  indicated  by  a  slight  eleva- 
tion, which  precedes  the  tmpidse  by  a  distinct  intervaJ, 

61.  Investigation  of  the  Sounds  of  the  Heart,^ — The 
sounds  of  the  heart  can  be  studied  both  in  man  aud  in  the 
lower  animals*  The  first  or  dull  sound  coincides  with  the 
hardening  of  the  ventricles,  the  complete  closure  of  the 
auricuio-veutricular  valves,  and  the  bursting  open  of  the  arte- 
rial orifices. 

It  is  caused  principally  by  the  sudden  distension  of  the  ven- 
tricles, but  can  be  proved  experimentally  to  be  also  in  part  of 
the  same  nature  with  the  noise  made  by  all  muscles  in  the  act 
of  contracting  against  a  resistance.  The  second  or  sharp  sound 
is  coincident  with  and  caused  by  the  closure  of  the  sigmoid 
valves.  This  is  proved  by  the  observation  that  if  the  vatve  is 
injured,  or  prevented  from  closing  by  mechanical  means,  the 
sound  is  no  longer  heard.  In  studying  the  sounds  of  the  heart 
in  the  lower  animals,  particularly  in  the  dog,  the  student  of 
medicine  should  direct  his  attention  specially  to  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  sounds  under  known  conditions — e,  <?.,  in  dysp- 
noea, when  the  heart  Is  distended  with  blood  ;  after  hemorrhage, 
when  the  ventricles  are  inaufllciently  filled  in  diastole;  after 
iection  of  the  vagi,  when  the  frequency  of  the  contractions  is 
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80  great  that  the  aortic  valves  have  not  even  time  to  close,  or 
under  the  various  conditions  in  which  tliese  nerves  are  directly 
or  indirectly  excited.  From  all  these  modifications,  the  effi- 
cient causes  of  which  are  known  and  understood,  lessons  may 
be  learnt  which  may  be  applied  directly  at  the  bedside  as  aids 
in  the  interpretation  of  analogous  phenomena  when  they  pre- 
sent themselves  in  man. 

62.  Study  of  the  Action  of  the  Valves  in  the  Dead 
Heart. — Although  this  method  forms  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule  that  little  can  be  learnt  in  physiology  by  teleo- 
logical  inferences  from  the  properties  of  dead  organs  or  tis- 
sues, it  is  yet  of  great  value  to  the  student  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  purely  mechanical  part  of  the  action  of  the 
heart.  The  heart  of  any  mammalian  animal  may  be  used,  that 
of  the  pig  being  most  suitable.  The  simplest  method  of  imi- 
tating the  conditions  which  actually  exist  in  the  circulation, 
consists  in  bringing  one  or  other  of  the  ventricles  into  commu- 
nication with  a  reservoir  placed  at  a  sufficient  height  above  it 
by  means  of  two  flexible  tubes.  The  most  convenient  form  to 
be  given  to  the  reservoir  is  that  of  a  glass  funnel,  the  stem  of 
which  communicates  by  one  of  the  flexible  tubes  with  the  aorta. 
The  other  tube  ends  in  a  large  glass  canula,  which  is  securel3'' 
tied  into  the  ventricle  near  its  ai>ex ;  its  opposite  end  is  fitted 
to  a  glass  syphon,  the  short  leg  of  which  dips  into  a  funnel ; 
the  tube  is  guarded  by  a  clip.  The  funnel  and  syphon  having 
been  filled  with  water,  and  the  clip  closed,  the  apparatus  is 
ready.  On  opening  the  clip,  water  flows  into  the  right  ven- 
tricle and  distends  it ;  on  closing  it  and  compressing  the  ven- 
tricle with  the  hand,  its  contents  are  forced  upwards  through 
the  aorta  into  the  funnel,  while  the  tricuspid  valve  is  distended. 
To  observe  the  action  of  that  valve,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
cut  away  part  of  the  wall  of  the  right  auricle.  It  is  then  seen 
that,  when  the  ventricle  is  squeezed,  the  liquid  contained  in  it 
tends  to  rush  outwards  by  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening, 
carrying  the  valve  with  it.  In  a  moment  the  curtains  become 
distended,  meeting  by  their  borders  so  as  to  form  a  tense  mem- 
branous dome,  which  projects  into  the  auricle.  The  time  which 
intervenes  between  the  com^iencement  of  the  compression  and 
the  tightening  of  the  valve  varies  according  to  the  vigor  of  the 
contractions,  the  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the  ventricle, 
and  the  previous  position  of  the  valve,  but  must  always  be  ai>- 
preciable.  It  corresponds  to  the  prse-systolic  period  previously 
referred  to.  All  these  facts  are  learnt  much  more  impressivel3' 
by  introducing  the  index  finger  into  the  right  auricle  of  a  large 
animal.  In  the  horse  this  can  be  done  easily  by  an  opening 
of  such  size  that  the  finger  is  tightly  grasped  by  it.  The  valve 
bulges  out  as  a  tense  membranous  dome  into  the  auricle  at  the 
moment  of  auricular  contraction.    In  observing  the  action  of 
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the  tricu3i>id  valve  in  the  dead  heart,  it  U  iinportant  to  notice 
what  are  the  conditions  winch  render  the  valve  incompetent, 
t.  *?.,  prevent  it  from  closing  completely.  The  most  important 
of  these  conditions  U  over-distension  of  the  veHtrideHj  by  which 
the  ostium  becomes  too  large  to  be  covered  by  tiic  valve. 
When  this  occurs  during  life,  tlie  phenomenon  known  as  the 
venous  pulse  presents  itself.  The  right  ventricle  being  still  in 
communication  with  tLio  venous  system  at  the  moment  that  it 
hardens,  blood  is  injected  by  it  backwards*  When,  in  the 
human  subject,  this  condition  is  permanent,  it  leads  first  to 
dilatation  of  the  great  veins,  and,  secondly,  to  similar  incom- 
petence of  the  vein- valves  nearest  the  heart.  In  sucli  persona 
two  large  swellings  are  seen  on  either  side  of  the  neck^ — the 
distended  jugular  veins — which  pulsate  nearly  synchronously 
with  the  heart. 

Section  VL— Endocardial  Pkessubb. 

By  this  term  is  understood  the  pressure  exercised  by  the 
blood  contained  in  the  heart,  against  its  internal  surface.  It 
can  be  measureil  in  the  frog  and  in  mammalia* 

BS.  Investigation  of  the  Endocardial  Pressure  in 
the  Heart  of  the  Frog  under  various  Conditions.— In 
the  frog  the  action  of  the  heart  is  maintained  unimpaired  al^er 
the  separation  of  the  organ  from  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous 
centres.  It  is  not  even  necessary  that  it  should  be  supplied 
with  blood.  Serum  (if  perfeictiy  fresh)  of  another  animal  may 
be  substituted  for  it,  without  apparently  affecting  either  the 
vigor  or  regularity  of  the  cardiac  contractions.  These  two 
facts  render  it  possible  to  use  the  heart  of  the  frog  for  the  solu- 
tion of  a  n amber  of  problems,  in  reference  to  which  it  is  desira- 
ble to  hivesligate  tEje  mechanical  functions  of  the  heart  inde- 
pendently of  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  heart  for  such  experiments  ia 
that  first  employed  by  Dr.  Coats,  of  Glasgow,  in  an  investiga- 
tion relating  to  the  mechanical  work  done  by  the  heart  in  a 
given  lime,  in  Lud wig's  laboratory.  It  has  been  since  used 
with  various  modifications  b^^Bowditch,  Brunton,  Blasius,  and 
others.  The  brain  and  spinal  cord  having  been  destroyed  by 
the  introduction  of  a  needle,  the  bod3'^of  the  fmg  is  cut  across 
below  the  liver.  The  sternum  with  the  anterior  e^ctremities 
are  removed,  great  care  being  taken  to  reserve  on  one  side  a 
large  flap  of  akin  which  may  be  used  as  a  cover  for  the  nerves 
and  the  lieart.  The  heart  is  then  freed  of  its  pericardium,  and 
the  little  serous  ligament  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the 
posterior  surface  of  that  membrane  is  ligatured  and  divided. 
The  next  step  is  to  tie  one  branch  of  the  aorta,  and  then  to  pass 
a  canula  through  the  other  and  the  bulb  into  the  ventricle.    The 
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suspensory  ligaments  of  the  liver  are  then  severed  so  as  to  ex- 
pose the  vena  cava  inferior.  A  ligature  is  passed  round  that 
vessel,  which  is  then  slit  open  so  as  to  allow  a  large  canula  to 
pass  into  the  right  auricle.  The  canula  having  been  secured, 
the  liver  and  lungs  are  removed,  the  stomach  is  severed  through 
the  middle,  and  a  stout  glass  rod,  tapering  at  either  end,  is 
passed  from  the  mouth  down  the  oesophagus.  This  rod  should 
be  as  large  as  possible,  as  the  stretching  of  the  parts  between 
the  heart  and  the  spinal  column  which  is  thus  produced  mate- 
rially facilitates  their  satisfactory  exposure.  The  end  of  the 
glass  rod  which  projects  from  the  mouth  must  then  be  fixed  in 
a  support,  and  the  tube  which  is  inserted  in  the  right  auricle 
be  fitted  with  a  flexible  tube  and  connected  with  a  glass  reser- 
voir (for  which  purpose  one  of  the  patent  syphon  inkstands 
does  best)  filled  with  reddish  rabbit  serum.  The  aorta  is  in 
like  manner  connected  with  a  manometer  of  the  form  indicated 
in  fig.  233,  from  which  the  general  arrangement  of  the  heart, 
reservoir,  and  manometer  will  also  be  best  understood. 

The  heart  is  charged  with  serum  and  brought  into  action  by 
filling  the  reservoir.  From  thence  the  liquid  fills  the  right 
auricle,  passes  therefrom  to  the  ventricle,  and  is  discharged  by 
it  into  the  manometer.  As  soon  as  it  is  seen  that  no  more  air 
bubbles  pass  through  the  proximal  limb  of  the  manometer 
(the  upper  end  of  which  is  connected  with  a  flexible  tube  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  the  liquid  pumped  by  the  heart  to  a 
suitable  receptacle),  the  apparatus  is  ready.  The  mode  of  ex- 
periment may  be  varied  according  as  it  is  intended  merely  to 
measure  the  variations  of  endocardial  pressure  which  occur 
during  a  cardiac  period,  or  to  observe  the  modiflcations  which 
that  pressure  undergoes  under  different  mechanical  conditions. 

64.  a.  Variations  of  Endocardial  Pressure  which  occur 
during  each  Cardiac  Period. — To  observe  these,  the  heart 
must  communicate  exclusively  with  the  manometer,  the  prox- 
imal limb  of  which  with  the  tube  leading  to  it  from  the  ven- 
tricle, and  the  ventricle  itself,  must  form  one  cavity  filled  with 
serum  and  closed  towards  the  auricles  by  the  valve,  and  in 
the  opposite  direction  by  the  mercurial  column  and  a  clip,  by 
which  the  tube  connected  with  the  upper  end  of  the  proximal 
limb  is  guarded.  The  manometer  should  be  at  such  a  height 
that  when  the  pressure  is  greatest  the  top  of  the  proximal 
column  is  at  the  same  level  as  the  heart ;  and  the  quantity  of 
mercury  it  contains  must  be  adjusted,  by  addition  or  subtrac- 
tion, with  the  aid  of  a  capillary  pipette,  so  that  when  the  heart 
is  in  diastole  tlie  distal  column  is  still  about  a  millimetre 
higher  than  the  other.  The  reservoir  for  the  supply  of  serum 
must  now  be  placed  at  such  a  height  above  the  heart  that  the 
auride  is  equal  to  that  existing  during  diastole  in  the  ven- 
tricle ;  and  inasmuch  as  this  has  been  already  arranged  at  a 
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millimetre  of  mercoryi  the  height  of  the  venous  column  of 
Bern  in  must  be  about  linlf  nn  inch  =12  millimetres,  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  mercury  being  about  twelve  times  that  of  serum. 
In  the  distal  column  of  the  manometer  is  a  glass  piston,  the 
upper  end  of  which  bears  a  horizontal  arm  arranged  in  the 
same  way  as  that  which  bears  the  writing  pencil  in  the  orrii- 
nary  kymograph^the  main  differences  bciug  that  in  this  case 
the  manometer  is  much  smaller,  and  that,  in  order  to  avoid 
friction,  the  tracing  is  recorded,  as  in  the  sphygmograph,  on 
glazed  pat>er,  blackened  by  passing  it  over  the  flame  of  a 
parnfliu  lamp.  The  record  so  obtained  is  shown  in  fig.  234. 
On  account  of  the  relative  slowness  of  the  movements  and  the 
iueonsiderable  lumen  of  the  manometer,  the  curve  is  very  little 
modified  by  the  oscillation  proper  to  the  mercurial  column,  and 
is  therefore  a  true  representation  of  the  succession  of  changes 
of  pressure  which  take  place  in  the  ventricle.  We  learn  from 
it  that  in  the  frog  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  ventricle  on 
tlie  blood  it  contains  arrives  at  its  acme  somewhat  gradually, 
and  persists  for  an  appreciable  period  j  and  that  when  the  heart 
relaxes,  the  subsidence  of  pressure  is  at  first  extremely  rapid, 
but  subsequently  somewhat  more  gradual*  The  rate  of  move- 
ment of  the  paper  being  40  centimetres  per  minute,  the  dura* 
tion  of  each  systole  can  be  easily  measureii 

65,  b.  3fQdiJicalions  of  the  Endocardial  Pressure  Cume 
under  various  Condiiions. — For  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  influence  of  various  mechanical  conditions  on  the  action  of 
the  heart,  and  particularly  of  changes  in  the  relation  of  the 
pressure  in  the  veins  and  that  in  the  arteries,  the  apparatus 
must  be  so  modified  that  the  ventricle,  instead  of  communi- 
cating exclusively  with  the  manometer,  pumps  the  Hquid,  con- 
stantly supplied  to  it  from  the  venous  reservoir,  along  a  tube 
or  system  of  tubes  representing  the  arterial  system.  To  fulfil 
these  conditions,  all  that  is  necessary  is,  (1)  to  insert  the  arte- 
rial canula,  not  in  the  bulb,  but  in  the  left  aorta  (the  right 
being  tied),  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  play  of  the  aortic 
valve  ;  and  (2)  to  join  to  the  proximal  Urab  of  the  gauge  an 
India*rubber  tube,  dilated  near  the  junction  into  an  elastic 
bulb,  and  ending  in  a  nearly  cnpillary  beak  of  glass,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  latter  being  to  furnish  the  required  resistance,  that 
of  the  former  to  render  the  discharge  as  nearly  equable  as  poa* 
sible — in  short,  to  replace  the  elasticity  of  the  arteries. 

The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  does  not  lie  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  mode  of  action  of  the  heart  is  more  natural, 
for  it  makes  little  difference  to  that  organ  whether  the  liquid 
it  discharges  at  one  contraction  returns  to  it  during  the  next 
relaxation  or  is  pumped  forwards,  provided  that  the  pressures 
to  which  it  is  subjected  are  the  same  in  systole  as  in  diastole. 
It  is  rather  that  when  the  heart  is  so  arranged  that  liquid  la 
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pumped  through  it  continuously,  the  observer  has  it  in  his 
power  to  modify  the  arterial  pressure  (by  altering  th^  resist- 
ance) without  modifying  the  venous  pressure,  and  vice  versd^ 
and  so  to  reproduce  conditions  which  actually  exist  and  exer- 
cise a  most  important  influence  in  the  living  body. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  pressure  on  the  venous  side  of  the 
heart  is  nil,  no  progressive  movement  will  occur,  whatever  may 
be  the  resistance  in  the  arteries ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
if  the  pressures  on  the  two  sides  of  the  heart  are  equal,  there 
must  also  be  no  movement,  for,  the  auriculo-ventricular  valve 
remaining  open,  the  heart  would  act  as  in  the  previous  experi- 
ment, receiving  back  again  in  diastole  whatever  liquid  it  dis- 
charged during  systole.  Between  these  two  extremes,  that  of 
equality  of  venous  and  arterial  pressures  and  that  of  total 
want  of  pressure  in  the  auricles,  a  mean  relation  exists  which 
is  most  advantageous  to  efficient  action,  and  cannot  be  de- 
parted from  in  either  direction  without  impairment  of  effect. 
The  existence  of  this  ratio  of  greatest  efficiency  has  been  lately 
demonstrated  experimentally  by  Blasius;^  and  it  has  been  found, 
first,  that  for  every  value  of  arterial  resistance,  it  is  possible  by 
successive  trials  to  ascertain  what  venous  pressure  enables  the 
heart  to  contract  with  the  greatest  effect ;  and,  secondly,  that 
for  every  heart  there  is  a  certain  value  of  arterial  resistance 
which  is  most  advantageous.  The  mean  result  of  numerous 
observations  is,  that  the  frog's  heart  (rana  esculenta)  does  most 
work  when  it  is  opposed  by  an  arterial  pressure  of  about  35 
millimetres  of  mercury.  If  the  resistance  is  greater  than  this, 
the  heart  becomes  over-distended,  and  its  valves  incompetent. 

66.  Application  of  the  preceding  Methods  to  the 
Investigation  of  the  Problem  of  the  Mechanical 
Work  done  by  the  Heart  in  a  given  Time. — In  the 
preceding  paragraph,  the  expressions,  mechanical  ^^  effect"  of 
the  heart's  contractions,  and  "  work"  done  by  the  heart,  have 
been  used  without  explanation.  Before  proceeding  further,  it 
is  necessary  to  define  them.  The  work  done  by  the  heart  in 
any  given  time  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  aortic  pressure 
and  the  quantity  of  blood  which  passes  through  the  aortic 
orifice  in  the  same  time.  To  illustrate  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
revert  to  the  experiment  described  in  §  46,  in  which  the  circu- 
lation is  maintained  artificially  in  the  frog  by  substituting  for 
the  heart  a  column  of  serum  of  sufficient  height.  In  this  case, 
so  long  as  the  height  of  the  column  remains  unaltered,  the 
work  done  in  carrying  on  the  circulation  truly  represents  that 
of  the  heart.  If  it  is  allowed  to  diminish,  the  rate  of  fiow 
diminishes  with  it.     To  maintain  constancy  in  the  circulation, 

'  Am.  Froseh'Herzen  angestellte  Versuehe  uber  die  Hem-Arheit^  etc, 
Pick's  ArbeiUn^  WUrzhurg,  1872,  p.  1. 
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the  liquid  discharged  by  the  sh)us  venosns  must  l>e  constantly 
replnced  in  the  funnel  as  it  flows  onL  The  work  whwh  13  tx- 
peuded  in  doing  this  per  minute  is  the  work  by  which  the  cir- 
cnlation  is  carried  on.  Thus,  supposing  tlie  height  of  the 
column  of  serum  to  be  400  millimetres,  and  that  it  is  found 
that  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  tlie  funnel  begins  to  subside 
when  not  supplied  at  such  a  rate  that  the  weight  of  serum 
flowing  through  the  aorta  during  one  second  is  equal  to  one- 
lifth  of  a  grnmme,  tlien  the  force  expended  per  second  would 
be  that  required  to  raise  one-fifth  of  a  gramme  400  millimetres, 
i\<?.,  one  gramme  to  the  iieight  of  a  metre  in  12*5  seconds^  or 
0.08  grammes  to  the  same  height  in  one  sououd  ;  and  this  re* 
suit  has  been  arrived  at  in  accordance  with  the  proposition 
with  which  we  started,  Ivy  midtiplyiug  the  aortic  pressure 
(expressed  in  the  height  of  a  column  of  blood  corresponding^ 
to  it)  by  the  quantitj^  discharged  in  the  given  time. 

If  exact  information  were  attainable  as  to  the  quantity 
which  the  heart  actually  discharges  at  a  stroke,  it  w^ould  be 
possible  to  measure  the  quantity  of  work  done  by  the  heart  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  circulation  in  a  mammalian  animal^ 
and  infei'entiaUy  in  man  ;  but  inasmuch  as  no  such  method  at 
present  exists,  no  estimate  can  be  given  which  possesses  even 
approximate  value*  In  the  frog,  however,  a  reliable  estimate 
can  be  made  by  the  methods  described  in  §  63^  whichever  form 
of  experiment  is  employed.  Thus,  when  the  heart  eomtntini- 
cates  exclusively  with  the  manometer,  tlie  work  which  the 
heart  is  made  to  do  is  to  raise  w^hatever  quantity  of  mercury 
is  contained  in  the  manometer  between  the  level  at  which  it 
stands  during  diastole  and  that  to  w^^hich  it  rises  in  systole,  to 
the  mean  height  height  J,- where  h  denotes  the  difl'ercnce  in 
milUmetres  of  the  two  levels.  For  evidently,  of  the  whole 
number  of  particles  of  mercury  in  the  distal  column,  the  sur- 
face of  which  is  caused  to  rise  h  millijuetrcs  above  the  surface 
in  the  proximal  column,  it  is  onlj'  the  top  particles  which  are 
raised  h  millimetres  above  the  level  of  the  proximal  column  ; 
those  in  the  exact  middle  are  raised  only  half  h  \  those  above 
and  below,  less  or  more  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from 
the  middle  ;  so  that  the  mean  elevation  is  half  A*  The  weight 
is  easily  known  if  we  know  the  aera,  i*  e.,  lumen,  of  the  tube, 
and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  mercury.  If  we  designate  the 
former  as  a  and  the  latter  as  *,  we  hove  the  weight  lilted  by 
the  heart  in  each  contraction  to  the  height  ^,  expressed  by  a 
a  A,  and  the  work  done  (timt  is,  the  product  of  the  weight 
lifted  and  the  height  to  which  it  is  lifted)  ^^  IT  it  is  desired 
to  obtain  perfectly  accurate  results,  a  manometer  must  be  used 
of  which  the  area  of  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  proximal 
limb  is  relatively  very  large.  In  the  other  form  of  exi^eriment, 
{  €4,  tVe.,  when  ft  continuous  curi^ent  of  serum  is  pumped  by 
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the  heart  along  a  tube  representing  an  arterial  system,  the 
problem  assumes  a  somewhat  different  form.  The  rate  of  flow 
through  the  tube  must  be  first  ascertained  by  measuring  the 
discharge  from  its  terminal  orifice.  This  being  known,  the 
answer  to  the  question  is  arrived  at  by  considering  what 
height  of  column  of  scrum  would,  if  substituted  for  the  heart, 
be  sufldcient  to  determine  the  same  rate  of  efiflux.  This  can 
be  learnt  lAost  accurately  b3'  a  comparative  experiment;  it 
can  be  deduced  approximately  from  the  measurement  of  the 
mean  pressure  actually  existing  in  the  aorta.  Here,  as  before, 
the  mechanical  work  done  by  the  heart  is  the  work  which 
would  be  required  to  raise  the  quantity  of  serum  discharged 
per  second  to  the  height  corresponding  to  the  pressure,  i,  e., 
to  a  height  something  like  twelve  times  that  indicated  by  the 
mercurial  manometer. 

67.  Investigation  of  the  Endocardial  Pressure  in 
Mammalia. — As  this  mode  of  investigation  can  only  be  prac- 
tised on  animals  of  large  size,  and  has  already  perhaps  yielded 
all  the  results  which  can  be  expected  from  it,  it  will  be  sufi9- 
cient  to  give  a  cursory  account  of  it  here,  referring  the  reader 
to  the  papers  of  its  author.  Professor  Chauveau,  for  detailed 
information.  The  method  consists  in  lodging  in  one  or  other 
of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  of  an  animal,  an  India-rubber  bag, 
or  ampulla,  which  communicates  by  a  long  narrow  tube  with  a 
manometer.  The  introduction  of  the  instrument  in  question 
(which  has  received  the  name  of  cardiac  sound)  into  the  right 
cavities  through  the  external  jugular  vein  is  perfectly  easy,  and 
can  be  effected  in  the  hors.e,  as  I  can  testify  from  my  own  ob- 
servation, without  occasioning  the  animal  the  slightest  suffer- 
ing or  even  inconvenience — a  fact  easily  enough  understood 
when  we  reflect  that  the  internal  surface  of  the  vascular  system 
is  not  supplied  with  sensory  nerves.  The  ampulla  does  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  heart.  The  left  ven- 
tricle is  reached  through  the  carotid  artery  with  somewhat 
greater  difficult3^     The  left  auricle  is  of  course  inaccessible. 

The  most  important  results  have  been  obtained  by  a  cardiac 
sound  so  constructed  that  the  variations  of  pressure  can  be 
recorded  in  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  simultaneously.  By 
means  of  this  instrument,  M.  Chauveau  has  been  able  to  demon- 
strate the  order  of  succession  of  the  movements  of  the  heart, 
and  the  intervals  of  time  which  separate  them  from  each  other, 
with  an  exactitude  which  would  have  been  otherwise  unattaina- 
ble. Thus  he  has  shown  that  in  the  horse  the  interval  between 
the  hardening  of  the  auricle  and  that  of  the  ventricle  is  just 
about  a  tenth  of  a  second,  and  that  the  duration  of  the  ven- 
tricular systole  is  about  three-tenths,  whatever  be  the  number 
of  contractions  per  minute ;  so  that  frequency  of  the  pulse  de- 
pends not  on  the  time  taken  by  the  heart  to  accomplish  each 
18 
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contraction,  but  on  the  interval  of  relaxation  which  separates 
one  systole  from  its  successor,     (See  fig*  235,) 

Chanveaii  found  the  systolic  pressure  in  tiie  Iiorsc  to  be  about 
12B  millimelres  in  the  left  ventricle,  and  25  millimetres  in  the 
right.  These  nninbers  express  the  relative  vahjes  of  the  me- 
ehauical  work  done  hy  the  two  ventricles.  Tiie  absoltUe  values, 
R9  has  been  already  stated,  are  unknown,  from  tlie  impossiViility 
of  determining  the  quantity  of  blood  which  flows  through  the 
heart  in  a  given  time. 

Section  VIL— Tntrinbic  Keevous  Systeji  op  the  Heabt. 

Nothing  is  as  yet  known  either  as  to  the  anatomical  distribn- 
tion  of  nervons  elements  in  the  bearts  of  mammalia,  or  as  to 
the  functions  which  they  i>errorm.  In  the  frog,  both  have 
been  the  subject  of  minute  and  repeated  investigation.  We 
have  already  had  frequent  occasion  to  observe  that  the  frog's 
heart  continues  to  heat  after  its  removal  from  the  body,  and 
that  this  rhythmical  movement  often  goes  on  for  hours  or  even 
for  da^^a,  under  favorable  circumstances.  From  this  it  is  evi* 
dent  that  its  maintenance  is  dependent  on  condittons  which  are 
contained  witliin  the  heart  itself. 

68.  Proof  that  the  Ganglion  Cells  contained  in  the 
Heart  are  the  Springs  of  its  Automatie  Movement. — 
It  is  objected  by  some  physiologists  that  the  rhythmical  con- 
tractions go  on  not  merely  in  the  whole  heart  when  deprived 
of  blood  and  severed  from  the  cercbro-apinal  nervous  system ^ 
but  also  in  mere  fragments  of  the  muscular  su Instance  which 
cannot  be  admitted  to  contain  ganglion  cells*  The  answer  lies 
in  the  results  of  the  following  experiments: — 

Tlie  heart  of  a  frog  jnst  removed  from  the  body  is  placed  in 
a  watch-glass  containing  serum,  or  three-fourths  per  cent,  saline 
solution,  in  which  it  will  continue  to  pulsate  for  many  hours. 
Small  portions  of  muscular  substance  arc  then  taken  either  from 
the  ninus  venosus^  the  auricles,  or  the  ventricle,  and  observed 
in  a  drop  or  two  of  the  indifferent  liquid,  under  a  low  power* 
It  is  then  seen  that  portions  taken  from  the  sinus,  the  auricles^ 
or  that  part  of  the  ventricle  which  is  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  auricula-ventricular  constriction,  pulsate  rhythmi- 
cally, but  that  similar  portions  taken  from  the  ventricle  near 
the  apex  do  not  pulsate.  The  pulsating  bits  may  be  further 
divided  with  sharp  scissors  under  the  dissecting  microscope, 
until  preparations  are  obtained  which  consist  of  only  a  few 
muscular  fibres.  Many  of  these  still  contract  rhythmically, 
each  fibre  becoming  shorter  and  thicker  at  each  contraction,  but 
not  losing  its  rectilinear  contour.  If  now  the  pulsating  and 
non-pulsating  si i reds  are  submitted  to  microscopical  examina- 
tion ^  it  will  be  found  that,  whereas  ganglion  cells  cannot  be 
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seen  in  the  latter,  they  exist  as  a  rule  in  the  former.  In  the 
recent  state,  indeed,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  demonstrate  their 
presence  in  either  case,  but  they  can  be  detected  afler  prepara- 
tion with  chloride  of  gold  in  the  manner  directed  in  Chap.  IV. 

69.  Desoription  of  the  Intrinsic  Nervous  System  of 
the  Heart  of  the  Prog. — The  heart  of  the  frog  is  not  known 
to  receive  nerves  from  any  source  excepting  the  vagus.  The 
cardiac  branches  of  this  nerve,  as  they  enter  the  heart  (see  § 
73),  apply  themselves  to  the  superior  vena  cava  close  to  its 
origin,  and  then,  after  giving  numerous  branches  beset  with 
ganglionic  cells  to  the  sinus  venosus^  the  two  nerves  combine 
to  form  a  plexus  at  the  upper  part  of  the  septum,  between  the 
auricles.  From  this  plexus  two  filaments  descend,  the  smaller 
along  the  anterior  edge  of  the  septum,  the  larger*  along  the 
posterior.  On  approaching  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice, 
each  of  them  exhibits  a  distinct  bulging  (Bidder's  ganglia), 
from  which  radiating  streaks  may  be  seen  to  spread  towards 
the  ventricle. 

So  long  as  the  nerves  are  still  outside  of  the  heart  they  do 
not  contain  any  ganglion  cells,  nor  give  off  any  branches  ;  but 
as  they  approach  the  plexus  they  become  beset  with  cells,  and 
give  off  numerous  filaments  to  the  sinus  venosus.  The  two 
branches  (anterior  and  posterior)  have  no  special  relation  to 
the  two  rami  cardiaci  from  which  they  in  common  originate, 
although  Bidder  finds  that  the  anterior  contains  more  fibres 
from  the  right  side,  the  posterior  from  the  left.  In  their 
course,  both  filaments  give  off  branches,  which  ramify  in  the 
septum  or  pass  into  the  wall  of  the  auricles.  In  order  to  see 
these  nerves,  the  heart  must  be  exposed  by  opening  the  peri- 
cardium. Its  point  must  then  be  drawn  upwards,  the  two 
aortffi  divided,  and  the  ligamentous  shr^d  which  connects  it 
with  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pericardium  cut  through. 
Tlie  two  venas  cavas  must  then  be  divided  as  far  from  the  heart 
as  possible,  and  the  heart  removed.  If  the  organ  is  now 
stretched  on  a  wax  plate  by  means  of  fine  pins  stuck  into  the 
venae  cavae,  one  into  the  vena  cava  inferior,  and  one  into  each 
vena  cava  superior,  and  examined  under  water,  the  two  vagi 
(rami  cardiaci)  can  be  seen  where  they  are  in  relation  with 
the  vena  cava  superior.  If  now  the  apex  is  drawn  to  the  right 
and  fixed  by  a  fourth  pin,  the  side  of  the  left  auricle  is  ex- 
posed, and  may  be  slit  open  with  fine  scissors,  so  as  to  bring 
into  view  the  septum,  which  must  then  be  cleared  of  the  outer 
wall  of  the  auricle  by  careful  dissection.  Fig.  236  shows  the 
appearance  of  the  septum  prepared  in  this  way. 

70.  Demonstration  of  the  Special  Functions  of  the  , 
Ganglia.     1.  Stannius^s  Experiment, — The  heart  of  a  frog 
having  been  exposed  in  the  usual  way,  a  short  glass  rod  is 
introduced  into  the  oesophagus.    All  the  other  organs  may 
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now  be  removed  in  the  manner  dlreetecl  in  5  ^^3?  ciii'€  being 
taken  to  a  void  interrering  witli  the  ven^  cavre-  The  glnaa 
rod  having  now  been  fixed  horizon  tally  on  the  table,  and  the 
oesophagus  secured  by  pins  at  nek  ihrongh  it  into  the  table  ao 
as  to  prevent  it  from  slipping  on  the  rod,  the  ai>ex  of  the 
heart  is  seized  with  blunt  forceps  and  drawn  forwards  and  to 
the  right*  A  silk  ligature  is  then  passed,  with  tlie  aid  of  the 
needle  shown  in  fig.  2036,  between  the  vena  cava  inferior  and 
the  ventricle,  and  between  the  vcnre  cavEe  snperiorea  and  the 
right  auricle,  in  snch  a  jxisition  that  when  it  is  tightened  it 
will  grasp  the  line  of  junction  between  the  sinus  venosus 
and  the  riglit  auricle.  The  ligaturo  having  been  looped  by  an 
assistant  and  earefnlty  adjusted  tu  the  proper  position,  the 
heart  is  left  to  itself.  As  soon  as  it  is  seen  that  it  is  con- 
tracting regulflrly,  the  ligature  is  tightened.  After  one  or  two 
beats,  the  heart  stops  in  a  state  of  relaxation*  The  pulsatinus 
of  the  sinus,  however,  continue  at  the  same  rate  as  beforcp 
After  a  time  the  ventricle  also  begins  to  beat ;  bnt  on  com- 
paring its  rhythm  with  that  of  the  sinus,  it  is  seen  that  they 
do  not  agree. 

S*  In  another  heart,  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  the  sinus 
is  cut  off  from  the  right  auriole,  the  line  of  amputation  corre* 
sponding  with  that  of  the  ligature  in  K  In  doing  this,  the 
heart  must  be  drawn  forwards  with  the  forceps  by  its  apex  as 
above  directed.  The  result  is  more  striking  when  the  scissors 
used  are  not  very  sharp. 

3,  If  in  either  of  the  above  experiments  the  A'entricle  is  cat 
off  from  the  auricles  immediately  after  the  ligature  or  amputa- 
tion, as  the  case  may  be,  it  begins  to  beat  again  at  once. 

4,  In  a  third  heart,  the  line  of  ligature,  i,  e»,  the  junction 
between  the  mnvs  venamn  and  the  right  auricle,  is  excited  by 
the  induced  current.  For  this  purpose  Du  Bois  Reymond^s 
induction  apparatus  is  used-  The  points  of  the  excitor  must 
he  very  close  to  each  other.  The  effect  resembles  that  of  the 
ligature.  If  the  electrodes,  instead  of  being  placed  so  as  to 
include  the  sinus,  are  applied  to  the  auricles,  no  effect  is 
produced. 

5,  In  another  animal,  ^^^^  of  a  grain  of  atropin  (or  less)  is 
injected  underneath  the  skin.  Aft,er  a  few  minutes  the  heart 
is  removed,  and  experiment  i  is  repeated.  The  electrical  exci* 
latiou  produces  no  effect,  the  ganglion  of  the  septa  being  para- 
lyzed. Experiment  1  is  then  repeated.  The  heart  stops  as 
before. 

All  the  preceding  results  can  be  obtained  in  the  separated 
heart.  The  method  recommended  facilitates  the  manipulation 
without  in  the  slightest  degree  impairing  the  value  of  the  re- 
sults. Stannius's  experiment  admits  of  tvro  diflTerent  explana- 
tlons,  which  are  not,  however^  inconsistent  with  each  other: — 
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1.  The  arrest  of  the  heart  may  be  regarded  as  a  result  of 
the  excitation  of  the  ganglion  of  the  septum,  t.  «.,  the  mechani- 
cal irritation  of  that  part  produced  by  the  scissors  or  ligature ; 
in 'other  words,  as  an  effect  of  the  same  nature  as  that  pro- 
duced in  experiment  4,  where  that  centre  is  subjected  directly 
to  electrical  stimulation ;  or, 

2.  It  is  dependent  on  the  severance  of  the  sinus  vcnosus 
from  the  rest  of  the  heart.  In  this  case  it  must  be  regarded 
as  of  a  different  nature  from  the  arrest  produced  by  electrical 
excitation. 

If  it  were  not  for  experiment  5,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
adopt  the  former  of  these  views :  for  it  is  very  easy  to  imagine 
that  it  is  not  likely  to  make  much  difference  whether  we 
squeeze  the  ganglion  with  a  ligature,  nip  it  between  the  blades 
of  a  pair  of  scissors,  or  excite  it  by  Faradaic  electricity.  In- 
deed, any  one  who  compares  the  two  results — the  arrest  of 
the  heart  by  electrical  excitation  of  the  sinus  on  the  one  hand, 
and  that  produced  by  ligature  across  the  upper  part  of  the 
auricles  on  the  other — would  probably  at  once  decide  on  their 
identity.  By  previously  subjecting  the  heart  to  the  influence 
of  atropin,  we  are  enabled  to  demonstrate  that  such  a  conclu- 
sion would  be  erroneous ;  for  if  the  effect  of  ligature  were  of 
the  same  nature,  it  would  be  counteracted  by  the  same  agencj'. 

In  order  to  explain  the  phenomena,  it  is  necessary  to  assume, 
what  has  not  yet  been  proved  anatomically,  namely,  that  the 
venous  sinus  contains  an  automatic  motor  centre.  By  this 
term  we  understand  (in  accordance  with  the  general  notions 
entertained  as  to  rythmical  action)  a  ganglionic  centre,  in  which 
energy  tends  to  accumulate  and  discharge  itself  in  the  form 
of  motion  at  regular  intervals,  the  length  of  which  varies  (a) 
with  the  resistance  to  the  discharge,  and  (6)  with  the  rapidity 
of  accumulation. 

The  physiological  ground  for  this  assumption  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  motor  centre  in  the  sinus  venosus  is,  first,  that  the 
succession  of  acts  which  make  up  a  cardiac  contraction  com- 
mences distinctly  in  the  sinus,  and  that  it  is  the  only  part  of 
the  heart  which  contracts  independently,  i.e.,  without  being 
affected  by  the  action  of  any  other  part  of  the  organ ;  and, 
secondly,  that  electrical  stimulation  of  the  sinus  induces  in- 
.  creased  frequency  of  the  contractions  of  the  whole  organ.  Ad- 
mitting the  existence  of  such  a  centre,  and  assuming  also  that 
the  ganglion  of  the  vagus,  situated,  as  we  have  seen  it  to  be, 
close  to  the  line  of  ligature  or  amputation  on  the  auricular 
side  of  it,  has  the  power  of  inhibiting^  L  e.,  increasing  the  re- 
sistance to  the  discharges  from  that  centre,  and  further  that 
it  exercises  a  similar  inhibitory  influence  on  the  motor  ganglia 
at  the  base  of  the  ventricle,  we  are  enabled  to  harmonize  the 
experimental  results  completely  thus :  In  the  ligature  and  am- 
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putatian  €x[>erLn]eutfi,  the  heart  stops  far  two  reasons:  first, 
Ityciiuse  the  veiilride  is  separated  from  tlie  motor  centre  j  and^ 
Btiiionclly,  because,  by  the  pressure  or  mechanical  irritation  of 
tlje  ligature  or  blunt  scissors,  the  vagus  ganglion  is  excited- 
In  electrical  excitation,  on  the  other  Imntl,  the  second  of  these 
effects  is  produced  without  the  first  j  consequently,  when  under 
the  influence  of  atropiu,  the  vagus  ganglion  is  paralyzed— the 
influeute  of  ligature  and  amputation,  in  so  far  as  they  are  de- 
pendent on  severance  of  the  sinus  from  the  rest  of  the  Leftrt^ 
are  unaltered,  hut  electrical  excitation  is  without  result. 

On  this  subject  the  student  will  do  well  to  consult  tlie  ori' 
ginal  papers,  the  references  to  which  areas  follows  :  As  regards 
the  anatomy  of  the  ganglia,  the  most  tm porta ut  paper  is  that 
of  Bidder,  in  Miillcr's  Arcliiv,  1852,  p.  163;  as  regards  their 
functlnns,  Stannius  (Mullcr*s  Archiv,  1852,  p.  85),  Nawrocki 
(Der  Stauniusche  Herzveriiuch,  Heidenhain*s  Stndien,  lSf>l,  p. 
110),  and  Schniiedeberg  (Untersuch,  iiber  einige  Oiftwirkungeu 
am  Frosehlierzen*     Ludwig'a  Arbeiteu,  187 1,  p,  41), 

71.  Study  of  the  Influence  of  Changes  of  Tempe- 
rature on  the  Heart. — (a)  In  the  Frog.  Inasmuch  as  the 
influence  of  temperature  is  obvtouslj'  dependent  on  ti»e  in- 
trinsic nervous  system,  the  present  is  the  proper  time  for  con- 
sidering it.  The  modes  of  investigation  are  the  same  as  those 
already  described  in  tlie  section  on  endocardlac  press n re*  Ex- 
act and  extended  researches  Imve  been  made  by  both  of  the 
methods  there  gn^en.  the  first  liavlng  been  employed  by  Cyon, 
the  second  by  Blasins.  Of  tlie  two,  the  latter  is  preferable,  on 
account  of  tlic  greater  ease  with  which  the  work  done  can  he 
measured.  The  general  result  is,  firstly »  that  the  quantity  of 
mechanical  work  which  can  be  done  by  the  heart  in  a  given 
time  increases  with  the  temperature  up  to  a  certain  point 
(about  20^  C-,  but  it  differs  in  ditferent  animals,  and  no  doid^t 
also  at  dilTereut  seasons),  so  that  it  may  Ik*  doubled  or  trebled 
by  a  gradual  rise  from  ordinary  winter  lemi^erature  to  that  of 
summer ;  and,  secondly,  that  under  the  same  circnmstances 
the  frequency  of  the  contractions  increases  in  much  greater 
proportion  than  Ihe  mcci*anical  ettect.  Hence  it  results  that, 
although  the  total  quantity  of  work  done  in  a  given  time  is 
less  at  lower  temperatures  than  at  higher,  the  efiect  of  each  in* 
dividual  contraction  is  much  greater. 

If  it  is  desired  merely  to  observe  the  effect  of  changes  of 
temperature  on  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  much  simpler  ap- 
paratus will  answer  the  purpose.  Either  the  whole  heart  may 
be  used  or  a  part  of  it*  In  the  former  case,  the  organ  having 
been  removed  fiom  the  body  is  susjjended  by  a  thread  attached 
to  the  aorta  in  the  interior  of  a  tolerably  wide  test-tube  ftjr- 
nished  with  a  cork,  through  tlie  centre  of  which  the  thread  is 
drawn.    At  the  bottom  of  the  tube  there  is  a  bit  of  blotting- 
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papei\  soaked  with  water.    TUe  "  moist  chamber*'  so  prepared 

is  inuiieraed  vertically  in  a  test  tube  filled  with  cold  water^ 
wliich  hIso  contains  a  thermometer.  Tlie  water  in  the  beaker 
is  then  very  grailoally  warmed^  while  its  temperature  and  the 
frequency  of  the  contractions  of  the  heart  are  noted  from  time 
to  time.  It  is  then  seen  that  the  frequency  gradually  iucreaaes 
up  to  aboHt  34^  C*,  above  which  the  contractions  become  ir- 
regular, and  are  difflcult  to  count  with  exactitude,  until  at  last 
the  condition  known  as  **  heat  rigor'*  (with  rcferonco  to  wliich 
see  Chapter  XX,)  supervenes.  Similar  observations  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  portions  of  the  heart,  as,  e,  g^^  the  base 
of  the  ventricle  or  the  sinus  veuosus.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
convenient  to  place  the  fragment  on  a  cover  glass  in  a  drop 
of  serum,  and  invert  it  over  the  chamber  of  Strieker's  warm 
stage. 

7S.  (b)  In  Mammalia. — From  the  observation  of  the  very 
remarkable  effects  which  diminution  and  increase  of  the  in* 
ternal  temperature  of  the  body  respectively  produce,  the  one 
in  diminishing,  the  other  in  increasing,  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse  in  rabbits  and  dogs,  it  seems  probable  that  the  mammalian 
heart  is  more  sensitive  to  temperature  changes  thafrthat  of  the 
amphibia.  As,  however,  it  h  not  possible  to  eliminate  the  in* 
fluence  of  the  central  nervous  system,  this  cannot  be  proved 
ejcperi  mentally. 


SECxroK  VIII. — Thb  I:<iEiBTTOaY  Nebveb  of  the  FTeaet, 

73.  1.  Demonstration  of  the  Influenoe  of  the  Vagus 
Nerve  on  the  Heart  in  the  Frog, — Dest-ription  of  the 
VaguN  Nerve. — The  vagus  nerve  originates  in  the  frog  from 
the  posterior  aspetit  of  the  medulla  oblongata  b}''  thi'ee  or  four 
roots,  the  lowest  (analogous  to  the  spinal  accessory)  being 
more  to  the  front  than  the  rest-  The  nerve  pasaes  out  of  the 
cranial  cavity  through  tlie  condyloid  foramen  of  the  occipital 
bone,  outside  of  which  it  forms  a  ganglion,  and  is  in  close 
relation  with  the  sympathetic  trunk.  After  leaving  the  eym- 
pathelie  (see  fig.  237),  it  divides  into  two  branches,  of  whteh 
the  anterior  contains  the  glossopharyngeal,  the  posterior  the 
nerves  which  are  distriVmted  to  the  heart,  lungs,  and  other 
viscera.  The  vagus  itself  and  its  cardiac  branch  run  along- 
side of  and  in  the  same  direction  w^ith  the  lower  of  the  three 
petrohyoid  muscles,  as  far  as  the  extremity  of  the  posterior 
horn  of  the  hyoid  bone,  into  which  the  muscle  is  inserted. 
During  this  part  of  its  course  it  is  accompanied  by  the  iaryn- 
geal  nerve,  which  leaves  it  just  before  it  reaches  the  insertion 
of  the  muscle.  At  about  the  same  point  it  crosses  the  apex  of 
the  Inn  Of,  passing  behind  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  gives  oJf 
pulmouary  branches  which  accompany  that  vessel.     Haviug 
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crossed  the  lung,  tlie  nerve  finds  its  way  directljr  to  the  sinos 
venosus,  but  is  so  surrounded  with  gray-lookiug  connective 
tissue,  that  iu  small  frogs  it  ia  cUflSealt  to  trace  iL  As  it 
eoters  the  heart  it  is  closely  applied  to  the  superior  vena  cava 
and  to  the  wall  of  the  sinus* 

74*  Method. — A  frog^  having  been  slightly  curari^ed  or 
rendered  motionless  by  section  of  the  medulla,  is  fixed  iu  the 
prone  position.  The  sternum  h  then  divided  in  the  middle 
line,  and  the  two  halves  of  the  wall  of  tbe  chest  drawn  to 
either  side,  so  as  to  expose  the  pericardium  and  lungs,  while  a 
stotit  glass  rod  is  passed  down  the  oesophagus.  The  following 
objects  {see  fig.  237)  are  then  seen  :  L  The  two  aorta?,  parting 
from  each  other  in  the  middle  line,  ascend  outwards  and  up- 
wards close  to  the  cartilaginous  tips  of  the  posterior  horns  of 
the  hyoid  bone.  2.  From  each  of  these  horns  muscular  fibres 
are  seen  to  stretch  backwards  and  upwards,  towaitls  the 
occipital  region ;  these  are  the  petroliyoid  muscles  already 
mentioned,  which  originate  from  the  petrous  bone,  and  are 
inserted  into  the  cartilaginous  processes  just  referred  to*  The 
lower  of  these  nearly  parallel  bundles  of  fibres,  is  the  guide 
to  the  vagus  nerve,  which  always  lies  along  its  lower  edge*  B* 
Following  the  mnscks  backwards,  they  are  seen  to  be  crossed 
by  a  white  nervous  cord  (the  hypoglossal  nerve),  which  ascends 
upwards  and  inwards  towards  the  muscles  of  the  tongue* 
Nearer  the  middle  line,  lying  somewhat  further  from  the 
surface,  but  following  the  same  general  direction,  another 
nerve  is  seen,  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  4*  Crossing  upwards  to 
the  larynx,  over  the  tip  of  the  inferior  horn  of  tbe  hyoid,  the 
laryngeal  nerve  is  seen.  This  is  the  only  nerve  which  is  likely 
to  be  mistaken  for  the  vagus  j  it  must  therefore  be  traced  liack 
for  a  short  distance  from  the  cartilage  and  divided.  It  is 
convenient  also  to  get  rid  of  the  Iiypoglossus, 

The  vagUH,  with  the  muscular  slip  which  accompanies  it,  can 
now  be  readily  placed  on  or  between  the  electrodes.  On 
opening  the  key,  the  heart  usually*  stops  in  diastole,  with  its 
cavities  full  of  bloody  the  arrest  not  being  preceded  by  any 
previous  slowing.  If,  however,  Helraholtx's  arrangement  of 
tlie  induction  apparatus  is  userl,  and  the  secondary  coil  is 
placed  at  a  suftlcient  distance,  a  degree  of  excitation  may  be 
attained  which,  while  it  fjdls  short  of  stopping  the  heart,  is 
enough  to  diminish  its  frequency*  With  refct^tice  to  this 
efl'ect,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that,  although  it  is  maini3^  due  to 
mere  lengthening  of  the  diastolic  intervals,  it  is  also  accompa- 
nied with  an  impairment  of  the  vigor  of  the  ventricular 
eyatole;  so  that  if  the  heart  is  connected  with  a  manometer 
(isee  §  63),  tbe  manometer  rises  less  during  tlie  period  of  slow- 
ing  than  it  did  before.     Another  interesting  and  important 
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fact  is,  that  the  effect  does  not  attain  its  maximum  till  several 
seconds  after  the  commencement  of  the  excitation. 

[In  this  and  all  other  experiments  in  which  it  is  desired  to 
note  the  time  which  elapses  between  the  application  of  a 
stimulus  and  its  effect,  we  use  the  electrical  indicator.  It  is 
an  arrangement  exactly  similar  to  an  electrical  bell,  with  the 
exception  that  the  hammer,  instead  of  striking  a  bell,  writes 
on  the  recording  cylinder  of  the  kj'mograph.  By  a  simple 
mechanical  arrangement,  the  same  act  which  opens  the  Du 
Bois'  key  closes  another  circuit,  of  which  the  electro-magnet 
of  the  indicator  forms  part,  and  vice  versd.  This  being  the 
case,  the  instrument  makes  vertical  strokes  on  the  cylinder  at 
the  moment  that  the  excitation  of  the  nerve  begins  and  ends.] 

75.  2.  Demonstration  of  the  Influence  of  the  Vagus 
Nerve  on  the  Heart  in  Mammalia. — In  mammalia,  the 
inhibitory  nerves  contained  in  the  vagi  are  in  constant  action, 
consequently  division  of  both  vagi  produces  acceleration  of 
the  contractions  of  the  heart.  In  the  dog,  this  effect  is  much 
more  considerable  than  in  the  rabbit,  and  is  attended  with  an 
increase  of  the  arterial  pressure,  which  in  the  latter  is  absent 
(see  fig.  238).  On  the  other  hand,  electrical  excitation  of  the 
.vagus,  whether  previously  divided  or  not,  retards  the  contrac- 
tions of  the  heart  in  all  animals,  and,  if  the  induced  current  is 
strong  enough,  arrests  the  organ  in  diastole.   (See  fig.  239  a,  6.) 

To  show  these  facts  in  the  rabbit,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
narcotize  the  animal,  to  insert  a  needle  in  the  heart  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  preecordia  (i.e.,  about  an  inch  to  the  left  of 
the  middle  line,  at  the  level  of  the  third  cartilage),  and  to  ex- 
pose the  vagi  on  both  sides  of  the  neck.  If,  now,  either 
nerve  is  placed  between  the  electrodes,  and  the  key  opened, 
the  movement  of  the  needle  eitlier  stops,  becomes  irregular, 
or  is  merely  retarded  and  diminished  in  extent,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  current.  To  observe  the  effect  of  section, 
loose  ligatures  must  be  placed  round  both  nerves,  and  the 
animal  then  left  to  itself,  while  the  number  of  pulsations  per 
fifteen  seconds  is  carefully  counted.  The  two  nerves  are  then 
divided  at  once,  and  the  countings  repeated.  The  increase  of 
frequency  .usually  amounts  to  about  twent}'^  per  cent.  Finally, 
the  peripheral  end  of  one  nerve  is  excited,  and  the  same  effects 
produced  as  by  excitation  of  the  undivided  trunk. 

In  demonstrating  the  influence  of  the  vagus  on  the  heart  in 
the  dog,  it  is  desirable  to  connect  the  carotid  or  crural  artery 
with  the  kymograph  ;  for  the  most  important  effects  are  those 
which  relate  to  the  changes  in  the  arterial  pressure.  The  pre- 
liminary steps  of  the  experiment  are  those  described  in  §  34. 
Loose  ligatures  having  been  placed  round  both  vagi,  and  a 
kymographic  observation  made,  to  determine  the  normal  arte- 
rial pressure  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  both   nerves  are 
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divided  si  mult  an  eon  sly.  The*  mercurial  column  at  once  rises, 
and  tlie  contractions  of  the  heart  become  so  freq ueot,  tiiat  the 
oscillations  can  no  longer  be  followed  by  tbe  eye,  all  that  can 
be  distinguished  being  a  vi  bra  tile  movement  of  the  column. 
On  exciting  the  peripheral  end  of  either  vagus,  the  same  effects 
are  produced  as  in  the  rabbits  If  the  current  is  snflSeientlj 
strong  to  stop  the  heart,  the  mercurial  column  sinks  rapidly^ 
Inscnbing  a  parabolic  curve  on  the  paper  (fig.  23 Of/),  the  exact 
form  of  wliich  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  arterial  system; 
the  rate  of  descent  varinjr  inversely  as  the  arterial  resistance 
encountered  by  the  blood  in  its  progress  towards  the  veins. 
On  discontinuing  tlie  excitation^  the  heart  begins  to  beat 
again,  at  flrst  at  long  intervals,  subsequently  more  frequently, 
tlie  pressure  rapidly  increasing  until  (for  a  few  moments)  It 
exceeds  that  observed  before  excitation.  lu  man,  the  Irnnk 
of  the  vagus  may  in  same  persons  l>e  excited  by  pi-essnre,  and 
results  produced  which  correspond  with  those  of  electrical  ex- 
citation in  animals.  FroT  C^crmak,  of  Leipsic,  is  able,  by 
making  pressure  at  the  proper  spot  on  the  right  side  of  tbe 
neck,  to  arrest  the  action  of  his  heart  for  a  few  moments/ 

76,  3,  Demonstration  of  the  Influence  of  certain 
Afferent  Nerves,  in  reflex  Relation  with  the  Inhibi- 
tory Nerves  contained  in  tho  Vag^s,  on  the  Heart. 
Bernstein's  Experiment. — The  inliibitory  heart  nerves 
contaiued  iu  the  vairiis  are  in  intimate  relation,  through  the 
heart  centre  in  the  medulla  oblon;Tata,  with  certain  atterent 
fibres  coutained  in  the  sympathetic  system  j  so  that  when 
these  fibres  are  excited,  the  same  efllecis  are  produced  as  if 
tlie  vagus  itself  was  directly  acted  upon.  This  may  be  shown 
in  the  frog  as  follows:  A  frog  is  secnreil  in  the  supine  position. 
The  pleuro-jjcritoneal  cavit}*  is  then  opened,  and  the  intestines 
and  other  viscera  are  removed,  great  care  being  taken  not  to 
injure  tlie  mesoutery  or  the  vessels  and  nerves  which  it  con- 
tains, i'^nthiug  uow  remains  excepting  the  heart  resting  upon 
the  oesophagus.  By  carefully  dividing  the  double  laj-er  of 
serous  membrane  which  forms  the  lateral  wall  of  tlie  cistern  a 
magna  on  both  sides  {mie  Chap  FI*),  the  ganglionic  chains 
(fig.  240)  are  brought  into  view  along  with  the  rami  com- 
muiiieanteii  by  which  the  ganglia  are  severally  connei;ted  with 
tbe  anterior  roots  of  the  corresponding  spinal  nerves.  In  the 
thoracic  part  of  the  visceral  cavity  the  two  aortfe  are  seeu 
convcrgiug  downwards^  till  at  the  level  of  the  sixth  vertebra 
tlicy  meet  to  form  one  trunk,  from  whicli  at  its  origin  the  me- 
senteric artery  is  given  off,  to  be  distributed  to  the  stomach 
and  intestines.  If  now  the  two  aortie  are  raised  near  their 
junctions,  with  tbe  point  of  the  forceps,  it  is  seen  tliat  one  of 

*  Fopuliire  Yortrage,  p.  27. 
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tise  gflnglta  of  the  cord  sends  towards  the  mesenteric  artery  a 
brancli  which  meets  with  its  fellow  from  the  correBpondmg 
ganglion  of  the  opposite  side,  to  form  a  plexus  of  nerves 
wLiicli  sur rounds  tiie  artery ;  and  that  from  or  through  this 
plexus  a  nerve  or  nerves  (nerui  nifisentf'nci)  can  he  traced 
which  follow  the  vessel  towards  its  distril>ntion.  It  is  in  these 
nerves  t!iat  the  filires  wliich  are  in  reflex  relation  with  the 
ragus  are  contained.  To  excite  thorn,  the  best  method  is  to 
raise  the  aortic  with  the  force(>s  from  the  bodies  of  the  verte- 
brmj  dravTiu^  upwards  witlj  them  nt  the  same  lime  the  two 
ganglionic  cords;  then  to  divide  the  abdominal  aorta  and  tlie 
two  cords  at  the  level  of  the  seventh  or  eigiith  verLebrai  sever* 
ing  at  tlie  same  time  some  of  the  rami  communicanies  on 
either  side;  and  lastly,  to  place  the  two  aortie  and  the  cords 
which  accompany  them,  on  the  exciior  in  such  a  position  that 
the  two  ganglia  next  the  junction  are  in  contact  with  the 
electrodes.  On  opening  the  key,  the  heart  is  arrested  in  dias- 
tole^ l>eglnuing  to  contract  again  rhytliniically  as  before,  when 
the  excitation  is  discontinnod.  To  demonstrate  that  the 
channels  by  which  stimulation  of  the  mesenleric  nerves  affects 
the  heart  are  the  vagus  nerves  and  their  centres  in  the  me- 
dnlla  oblongata,  the  experiment  innst  be  tbrice  repeated;  first, 
after  section  of  both  vagi ;  secondly,  after  destruction  of  the 
mednlla  oblongata;  ahd  thirdly,  after  destruction  of  the  brain, 
the  medulla  remaining  intact*  In  the  first  and  aeeond  cases 
the  eftect  is  annulled,  in  the  lliird  it  is  unaltered.* 

77.  Reflex  Exoitation  of  the  Vagus  of  the  Frog,  by 
Mechanical  Means;  Goltz's  Klopfversuch,— It  is  now 
many  years  since  it  was  discovered  hy  Goltz  that  excitation  of 
the  ends  of  the  mesenteric  nerves  by  mechanical  means  produces 
the  same  effect  as  the  electrical  excitation  of  their  trunks.  To 
show  this,  a  frog  is  secured  on  its  back,  the  pleuro-pcritoneal 
cavity  opened,  and  the  heart  exposed  as  before*  The  surface 
of  the  intestine  is  then  smartly  tappet!.  After  a  few  moments 
the  heart  is  arrested  in  diastole.  If  the  ganglionic  cord  is  then 
divided  on  each  side  opposite  liie  junctioji  of  tlic  two  aorta*,  and 
the  experiment  repeated,  no  effect  is  produced.  Another  frog 
is  prepared  in  the  same  way,  with  the  exception  that  both  vagi 
are  divided*  On  repeating  the  tapping,  the  result  is  negative* 
The  same  thing  happens  if,  instead  of  dividing  the  vagi,  the 
cord  is  divided  immediately  lielow  tiie  meduMa, 

78*  Reflex  ExoltatioQ  of  the  Vagus  in  Mammalia.— 
Tiie  constant  action  of  the  inhilntory  heart  nerves  in  the  highe** 
animals  Is  dependent  on  the  constant  action  of  tlie  centripetal 
nerves  in  reflex  relation  with  them.     This  may  be  shown  as  fol- 


*  "  Unterauchun gen  iiher  dvn  MechaniBnms  des  re^uUtorlsclien  Herz- 
ncrvensy stems,'-     Ardiiv  f  Anal.  u.  PhysioL,  1864^  p.  61 4» 
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lo^s:  In  a  rabbit,  the  trachea  is  eonnected  with  the  apparatus 
for  arlificial  respirationt  and  tUe  vagi  are  exposed  in  the  neck. 
Thereupon  the  spinal  cord  h  divided  immediately  below  the 
medulla  oblongata.  On  the  cessation  of  breathing,  artlfleial 
respiration  is  commenced.  The  cervical  a jra pathetics  are 
then  divided,  and  a  needle  is  inserted  in  the  heart.  A  succes- 
sion of  observations  of  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  action  is 
then  made,  and  both  vagi  are  divided,  l^o  acceleration  of  the 
pulse  rate  occurs. 

The  purpose  of  the  experiment  is  to  show  that  when  the  affer- 
ent sympathetic  nerves  which  are  known  to  be  in  re(lex  relation 
with  the  vagus  heart  nerves  are  Ficvered,  the  same  effect  is  pro- 
duced on  the  A^agus  as  if  it  were  itself  divided.  There  is  no  way 
of  accomplishing  this  directly,  without  such  interference  with 
other  nerves  as  would  affect  the  heart,  and  thereby  render  the 
result  ambiguous.  The  most  complete  method  would  be  to 
remove  the  whole  ganglionic  cord  on  both  sides.  Without 
reference  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  such  an  operation,  it  is 
clear  that  it  would  involve  the  accelerator  nerves  (see  §  80), 
and  tliercby  perhaps  produce  an  effect  the  opposite  of  that  which 
we  intended — a  slowing  instead  of  an  acceleration  of  the  pulse. 
So  also,  when  the  spinal  cord  is  divided  immediately  below  the 
medulla  oblongata,  the  effect  is  modified  not  only  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  accelerator  nerves,  but  by  the  general  paralysis 
of  the  vasomotor  system.  Consequently  no  answer  to  the 
question  is  to  be  obtained  by  direct  observation  of  the  changes 
which  are  produced  by  any  such  operation  in  the  rate  of  pulsa- 
tion of  the  heart,  so  that  the  end  we  have  in  view  can  only  Im 
accoraplislied  indirectly.  We  already  know  tliat  botii  vagi  are 
in  constant  action,  i,  <?,,  that  the  heart  is  constantly  under  their 
inhibitory  control  j  and  that  when  this  control  is  removed  by 
dividing  them,  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  increases^  It  is  ob- 
vious that  this  effect  can  only  be  witnessed  so  long  as  the  con- 
trol is  in  actual  exeretse  ;  in  other  words,  that  if  the  vagi  are 
not  acting,  it  would  make  no  difference  as  regards  the  heart 
whether  they  arc  divided  or  not.  The  consideration  of  this 
fact  suggests  the  method  whieh  is  employed  in  thecx|>eriment 
ai>ove  described,  whicli  shows  that  iu  an  animal  in  which  tlic 
spinal  cord  has  been  divided  below  tlie  medulla,  the  rate  of  the 
pulse  is  tl»e  same  before  and  after  section  of  the  vagi. 

Bernstein  has  further  hIiowu  that  the  same  thing  happens 
after  destruction  of  tlic  whole  ganglionic  cord,  or  of  the  cervi- 
cal part,  provided  that  tlic  spinal  eord  is  at  the  same  time 
severed  at  the  seventh  vertebra*  In  the  dog,  section  of  the 
eord  generally  diminishes  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  There 
is  no  such  effect  in  the  rabbit  The  difference  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  supposing  that  in  the  former  the  activity  of  the 
accelerator  nerves  is  less,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  nerves 
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in  reflex  relation  with  the  vagus,  than  in  the  latter.  In  the 
frog,  section  of  the  sympathetic  at  the  level  of  the  junction  of 
the  aortae  has  no  direct  effect  on  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  for 
the  same  reason,  viz.,  that  in  this  animal  the  heart-beat  is  not 
quickened  by  section  of  the  vagi. 

The  influence  of  reflex  excitation  of  the  vagus  through  the 
fifth  nerve  may  be  easily  shown  in  the  rabbit  by  causing  the 
animal  to  smell  ammonia.  The  efiect  is  immediate.  Accord- 
ing to  the  strength  of  the  ammonia,  the  heart  is  arrested  in 
diastole,  or  the  diastolic  intervals  are  lengthened.  The  inha- 
lation of  chloroform,  which  is  so  apt  to  be  fatal  to  rabbits,  stop:) 
the  heart  in  the  same  way.  When  sudden  death  occurs  in  a 
man  by  a  blow  on  the  epigastrium,  or  by  drinking  a  large 
quantity  of  cold  water,  the  heart  is  arrested  in  diastole  by  the 
agency  of  the  same  nerves  as  in  Goltz's  experiment. 

79.  Demonstration  of  the  Influence  of  Increase  or 
Diminution  of  the  Arterial  Pressure  on  the  Fre- 
quency of  the  Ck>ntractions  of  the  Heart. — The  pulse  is 
retarded  by  increase^  accelerated  by  diminution  of  arterial 
pressure.  That  these  eflects  are  mainly  dependent  on  the  in- 
hibitory heart  nerves,  can  be  shown  in  the  rabbit  as  follows  : 
Ligatures  having  been  passed  round  the  vagus  nerve  on  each 
side,  and  a  needle  inserted  in  the  heart,  the  fingers  of  the  right 
hand  are  placed  under  the  animal's  back,  while  the  thumb  is 
firmly  pressed  upon  the  aorta,  the  beats  of  the  needle  having 
been  previously  counted.  On  making  pressure,  the  frequency 
of  the  contractions  of  the  heart  is  diminished,  and  this  efiect 
continues  so  long  as  the  pi*essure  lasts. 

Both  vagi  are  now  divided  and  the  experiment  repeated. 
The  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  still  slightly  diminished,  but  the 
degree  of  diminution  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  previous 
efiect.  This  experiment  can  be  made  with  greater  exactitude 
by  applying  the  pressure  to  the  aorta  directly,  at  the  same 
time  connecting  the  carotid  artery  with  Pick's  kymograph. 
To  accomplish  the  first  of  these  objects,  the  abdominal  cavity 
is  opened  in  a  chloralized  rabbit  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
for  excitation  of  the  left  splanchnic  nerve.  It  is  then  easy  to 
place  the  thumb  directly  on  the  aorta  as  it  passes  between  the 
crura  of  the  diaphragm.  Tracings  are  thus  obtained  which 
show  that,  during  obstruction  of  the  aorta,  the  arterial  press- 
ure is  doubled,  or  even  trebled,  and  the  pulse  rate  much  di- 
minished, the  status  quo  being  re-established  when  the  thumb 
is  removed  from  the  aorta.  After  division  of  the  vagi,  the 
effect  as  regards  pressure  is  of  course  as  marked  as  before,  but 
there  is  scarcely  any  slowing  of  the  pulse. 

The  fact  that  the  efiect  of  aortic  obstruction  in  diminishing 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  so  markedly  weakened  by  section 
of  both  vagi,  shows  that  these  nerves  bear  a  large  part  in  its 
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production,  and  therefore  that  the  relation  between  cause  and 
consequence  is  in  this  case  not  dependent  on  the  lengthening 
of  the  systole  by  resielance,  as  supposed  by  Marey,  The 
question,  however,  remains,  wli ether  the  niecluanicnl  explaua- 
tion  may  not  be  accepted  as  regards  tlie  remainder  of  effect 
which  is  observed  after  the  vagi  are  divided.  There  are  two 
reasons  why  this  is  not  possible.  One  is,  that  here,  as  in  other 
cases  when  the  pulse  rate  is  retarded,  the  I'etardation  does  not 
signify  that  the  systole  is  lengthened,  but  that  tlie  diastolic 
intervals  arc  more  protracted.  The  other  reason  ia,  that  even 
after  section  of  the  \"agi^  the  retardation  of  police  produced  by 
increased  arterial  prcesurc  is  postponed^  whereas  if  it  were 
merely  mechanical  it  would  certainly  be  immediate.  We  must 
therefore  turn  to  the  nervous  system  for  its  explanation — 
either  to  some  influence  exercised  on  the  heart  bj'  means  of 
accelerator  nerves,  which  after  section  of  the  vagi  are  the  only 
channel  by  whicii  the  heart  is  in  communieatiou  with  the  cerc' 
bro-spinal  centres,  or  to  excitation  of  the  inhibitory  nerves  in 
the  heart  itself.  Considering  that  in  the  frog  the  same  effects 
are  produced  by  exciting  the  ganglion  of  the  vagus  in  the  cut- 
out heart  as  by  exciting  the  vagus  itself,  and  that  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  increased  pressure  produces  any 
paralyising  influence  on  the  accelerators,  we  need  liave  little 
hesitation  in  concluding  that  the  effect  of  increased  blood- 
pressure  in  retarding  the  heart *s  rhythm  is  exercised  entirely 
through  tlje  inhibitory  heart-nerves ;  and  that  it  is  due  prinei^ 
pally  to  the  increased  supply  of  blood  to  the  intra-cranial  vagus 
centre^-i.  e.^  to  the  meclnlla  oblongata,  but  partly  also  to  the 
influence  of  the  increased  endocardial  pressure  on  the  vagus 
ends  in  the  heart  itself* 

30,  Demonstratioti  of  theFuDctions  of  the  Aooele- 
rator  Wervea. — It  has  been  already  seen  that  when,  after 
severance  of  the  spinal  cord  just  below  the  medulla  oblongata, 
the  organ  is  excited  electrically  below  the  section,  two  etfects 
are  produced — the  arterial  pressure,  reduced  by  the  section,  is 
enormously  increased,  and  the  heart  beats  much  more  fre- 
quently, Bezold  thouglit  tliat  both  of  these  effects  were  due 
to  the  direct  action  of  the  spinal  cord  on  the  hearL  Ijudwig 
and  Thiry  showed  that,  as  regards  arterial  pressure,  this  was  a 
mistake.  They  also  showed  that  the  acceleration  of  the  pulse 
was  in  part  a  secondary  effect  of  the  increased  resistance  to  the 
flow  of  blood ;  for  they  found  that  even  after  the  complete 
severance  of  all  nervous  communication  between  the  heart  and 
the  spinal  cord,  Uie  pulse  Iwcame  markedly  more  frequent  on 
excitation  of  the  cord.  Hence  Ludwig  was  led  to  doubt 
whether,  after  all,  the  central  nervous  system  e^^ercised  any 
direct  accelerative  influence  on  the  heart.  We  now  know  that 
while  V.  Bezold  was  wrong  iu  believing  that  the  spinal  nerves 
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have  any  power  oT  augmeiitiogf  the  energy  of  the  heart's  con* 
I  met  ions,  or  of  caushig  it  to  do  more  work  in  a  given  time, 
tliere  are  certain  iicrvcy  by  whiuh  the  distribution  of  its  efforts 
in  time  may  be  modified  in  the  direction  of  greater  frequency. 
By  the  following  experiment  it  can  be  shown  that  the  accele- 
ration of  |>nl8e  wliicb  is  j^rotluced  b}"  electrical  excitation  of 
the  severed  spinal  cord  is  independent  of  increase  of  arterial 
pressnre. 

In  a  curarized  rabbit  in  which  respiration  is  maintained  arti- 
ficially, the  spinal  cord  is  severed  from  the  medulla,  and  the 
vagi,  sym pathetics,  and  depressors  are  divided.  The  arterial 
pressure  of  course  sinks  to  about  an  inch  of  mercury,  and  the 
pulse  becomes  slower.  The  cord  is  then  excited  electrically. 
The  pressure  rises  at  once  to  four  or  live  inches,  the  rate  of 
the  heart  *s  contractions  also  increasing,  but  not  in  pro  portion 
to  ttiG  rise  of  prosaure.  As  soon  as  the  effects  of  stimulation 
have  subsided,  and  the  circulation  has  had  time  to  resume  its 
former  condition,  both  splanehnics  are  divided,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  pressure  again  sinks  a  few  millimetres.  Tlve  key 
is  0|>ened  :  again  we  have  acceleration  of  the  pnlsc,  but  this 
time,  the  rif.rin  pressores  having  been  divided,  the  excitation 
produces  hardly  any  effect  on  the  arterial  tension-  The  results 
of  one  of  Ludwig^s  experiments  arc  as  follows;  After  section 
of  the  depressors,  vagi,  and  sympalhetics,  arterial  pressure  60 
milUmeti'es,  pulsations  in  16  geconds»52;  after  section  of  cord, 
arterial  pressure  20  millimetres,  pulsations  45  j  during  excita- 
tion of  cord,  arterial  pressure  SO  inilli metres,  pulsations  61 ; 
after  section  of  splanchnics,  arterial  pressure  10  millimetres, 
pulsations  27;  during  excitation  of  metlulla,  arterial  pressure 
12  millimetres,  pulsations  42. 

81*  Proof  that  the  Inferior  Cervical  Ganglion  is 
the  Channel  by  virhieh  the  Direct  Influence  of  the 
Spinal  Cord  on  the  Heart  is  exercised.— Before  pro- 
ceeding to  describe  the  experiments  by  wtilch  this  is  shown, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  an  account  of  the  anatomical  rela- 
tions of  tlie  lowest  cervical  ganglion  in  the  rabbit  and  dog. 
It  is  obvious,  from  what  we  know  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
carcUae  nerves  as  well  in  man  as  in  the  lower  animals,  that, 
with  the  exclusion  of  the  vagus,  the  only  channels  by  which 
the  spinal  cord  can  influence  the  heart  directly  are  the  7*am% 
communicatites^  by  which  it  is  united  with  the  ganglia*  By 
experiment  we  learn  that  the  communicating  filaments  by 
which  the  accelerating  Influence  of  the  cerebro-spinal  centres 
la  transmitted,  are  those  which  enter  the  inferior  cervical 
gftnglion. 

In  the  rabbit,  the  trunk  of  the  cervical  sympEthetlc  ends  at 
the  root  of  the  neck,  in  the  inferior  ganglion.  This  ganglion 
lies  deeply  on  the  surface  of  the  muscles  which  cover  the  spinal 
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column  (lojigus  col  It)  ^  and  conseqttently  to  the  In  tier  side  of 
the  tendhioiis  origin y  of  the  ncalt^nufi  anticus  from  the  trans- 
verse processes.  It  has  the  a^sojihagus  on  its  inner  side,  the 
vertebral  artery  on  its  outer,  and  lies  behind  the  carotid  artery 
and  internal  jugular  vein.  The  following  are  the  best  guides 
to  its  discovery]  Superfieiall}^,  the  junction  of  the  external 
jugular  vein  and  subclavian  vein  to  form  the  vena  initominata^ 
in  the  angle  between  which  vessels  the  phrenic  nerve  appears 
lying  on  the  scalenus  anticus  ;  more  deeply ,  the  origins  of  the 
scalenus  anticus,  from  the  two  last  cervical  transverse  pro- 
cesses; and  particularly  the  vertebral  artery  where  it  passes 
to  the  inside  of  these  insertions,  to  enter  the  foramen  tranS' 
versaHum  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra.  The  upper  end  of 
the  ganglion  i3  to  be  found  close  to  the  artery  on  its  inner 
side.  The  ganglion  receives  from  above,  in  addition  to  the 
sympathetic  trunk,  communicating  branches  from  the  brachial 
plexus  and  from  the  vagns,  and  a  branch  (the  so-called  radis 
brevis)  which  accompanies  the  vertebral  artery.  Downwards, 
the  ganglion  sends  (besides  those  leading  to  the  first  thoracic 
ganglion)  branches  which  go  towards  the  heart.  One  of  the 
most  internal  of  these  is  the  continuation  of  the  depressor 
nerve,  to  be  hereafler  mentioned,  which  rather  passes  by  the 
ganglion  than  springs  out  of  it,  and  looses  itself  in  the  plejcus 
o  f  nc rv es  be  t wee n  t he  aor t a  a n  d  p  ul m o n  ary  a r t e ry ,  T he  coro- 
munication  between  the  lower  cervical  and  the  first  thoracic 
ganglion  takes  place  by  two  nerves,  one  of  which  passes  in 
front  of,  the  other  behind,  the  subclavian  artery,  before  that 
artery  gives  off  the  vci  tebral.  The  accelerator  fibres  enter 
the  ganglion  by  the  vertebral  nerve,  and  thence  find  their  way 
to  the  heart  through  the  cardiac  plexus  already  mentioned. 
{See  explanation  of  fig-  241.) 

In  the  dog,  the  affangement  of  the  accelerator  nerves  is 
somewhat  ditferent*  In  this  animal,  as  in  the  rabbit,  the 
lower  cervical  ganglion  lies  on  t!ie  longus  colli  immediately  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  vertebral  artery,  and  above  the  suljcl avian. 
It  is  connected  with  the  first  thoracic  ganglion  by  two  twigs, 
one  of  which  passes  behind  the  subclavian  and  vertebral  arte- 
ries, the  other  in  front  of  them.  Of  Its  cardiac  branches,  of 
which  three  have  been  distinguished  by  Cyon,  the  most  im- 
portant accompanies  the  recurrent  nerve  until  that  nerve 
bends  upwards  to  its  distribution,  and  then  follows  the  sub- 
clavian or  innominate  artery  to  gain  the  cardiac  plexus.  From 
above,  the  ganglion  receives,  first,  the  combined  trunk  of  the 
vagUB  and  sympathetic,  whicli  here  separate  from  each  other, 
the  former  continuing  its  course  into  the  thorax  ;  and  secondly^ 
two  branches  corresponding  to  those  described  in  the  rabbit. 
The  accelerator  lib  res  are  very  variously  distributed  among 
these  several  branches,  sometimes  finding  their  way  to  the 
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heart  from  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion  along  the  vagus,  or 
the  recurrent,  but  most  frequently  by  the  cardiac  branch 
above  described.  For  further  details,  see  the  explanation  oi 
fig.  242. 

Before  entering  on  any  experimental  inquiry  relating  to  the 
accelerator  nerves,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  several 
dissections.  The  mode  of  experiment  is  as  follows :  In  a  cu- 
rarized  rabbit  in  which  artificial  respiration  is  maintained  in 
the  usual  way,  an  incision  is  made  in  the  middle  line  extending 
from  the  upper  third  of  the  sternum  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
trachea.  The  external  Jugular  vein  of  one  side  is  then  brought 
into  view,  tied  in  two  places,  and  divided  between  the  liga* 
tures.  The  sterno-mastoid  muscle  is  also  divided  between 
ligatures :  a  strong,  threaded  aneurism  needle  is  thrust  under 
the  sterno-clavicular  ligament  and  the  upper  fibres  of  the 
pectoral  muscles ;  these,  with  the  ligament,  are  divided  be- 
tween ligatures,  and  the  cut  ends  drawn  aside.  By  this  pro* 
cecding,  the  carotid  artery,  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  the 
subclavian  vein,  are  brought  into  view.  These  veins  and  the 
vena  anonyma  are  tied  and  divided  in  the  manner  already  in- 
dicated, and  any  other  vessels  which  come  in  the  way  are  se- 
cured. A  simpler  and  more  rapid  mode  of  performing  the 
operation  is  the  following:  The  superficial  parts  having  been 
exposed  by  two  lines  of  incision,  one  of  which  is  in  the  middle 
line,  while  the  other  extends  from  it  on  either  side  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  sterno-clavicular  ligament,  and  the  jugular  vein 
having  been  divided  between  ligatures,  the  next  step  is  to  find 
4he  pneuraogastric  nerve  at  the  upper  part  of  the  wound,  and 
free  it  from  the  surrounding  tissues.  This  done,  a  blunt  aneu- 
rism needle  is  threaded  and  passed  carefully,  with  its  convexity 
backwards,  along  the  course  of  the  nerve,  between  it  and  the 
carotid  artery.  Its  point  is  then  made  to^penetrute  the  sheath 
and  fascia  immediately  above  the  long,  cord-like,  sterno-clavi- 
cular ligament.  The  thread  is  then  severed,  and  the  ends 
having  l)een  drawn  out  to  a  sufiQcient  length,  the  two  ligatures 
are  tightened,  the  one  inside  and  the  other  outside  of  the 
aneurism  needle,  after  which  the  whole  of  the  tissues  which 
are  tied  off  between  the  ligatures,  including  the  great  veins, 
may  be  raised  on  the  needle  and  divided.  The  needle,  which 
has  been  carefully  kept  in  its  place,  is  now  again  threaded, 
and  its  point  pushed  downwards  under  the  edge  of  the  pectoral 
muscles,  as  far  as  the  upper  surface  of  the  first  rib.  The  point 
is  then  pushed  outwards  and  forwards  through  the  muscles, 
the  thread  is  again  severed,  and  the  muscles  are  divided  be- 
tween the  two  ligatures  in  the  manner  already  described.  By 
this  proceeding  a  deep  hollow  {see  fig.  243)  is  exposed,  in 
which,  among  other  important  parts,  the  ganglion  inferius 
lies,  covered  by  a  layer  of  fascia.  This  hollow  is  bounded 
19 
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b€low  by  the  ci*escentic  upper  border  of  the  first  rib,  behind 
and  to  the  outside  by  the  scalenus  antic us^  and  to  the  inside  by 
the  trachea  and  (on  tlie  right  &ide)  by  the  oesophagus.  In  the 
depth  of  the  hollow,  to  the  outside,  lies  the  subclavian  artery 
on  its  way  to  cross  outwards  over  the  first  rib :  the  vertebral 
artery  springs  from  it  just  as  it  is  about  to  leave  the  hollow 
space.  This  vessel  is  the  guide  to  the  ganglion  which  lies  on 
its  inner  side  concealed  in  a  good  deal  of  cellular  tissue-  To 
find  it,  the  most  certain  method  is  to  seek  for  tiie  trunk  of  the 
sympathetic  in  the  upper  part  of  the  space  where  it  lies  eoa- 
cealed  behind  the  carotid  artery,  and  then  to  trace  it  down  to 
tlie  ganglion.  All  this  having  been  accomplished  without 
bleeding,  there  is  no  difliculty  in  passing  a  ligature  round  the 
ganglion.,  so  that  at  any  desired  moment  it  may  be  extirpated. 
The  same  operation  is  then  performed  on  tlie  opposite  side  of 
the  body.  Both  ganglia  having  been  thus  prepared  with  as 
little  loss  of  time  as  possible,  the  sympathetic  and  vagus  are 
divided  (so  as  completely  to  sever  the  nervous  connection  be- 
tween the  heart  ajid  the  central  nervous  system),  and  one  of 
the  carotids  is  eonnccto<l  with  the  k3'mograph. 

The  medulla  oblongata  is  then  divided,  and  comparative 
obgervations  are  made,  in  the  manner  already  directed,  as  to 
the  effect  of  excitation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  the  spinal 
oord  on  the  arterial  pressure,  and  on  the  frequency  of  the  putsc 
before  and  after  extirpation  of  both  ganglia*  In  the  one  case, 
the  rise  of  pressure  is  attended  with  acceleration  j  in  the  other, 
the  frequency  of  the  contmctions  of  the  heart  remains  un- 
altered. This  resnlt  proves,  first,  that  the  accelerative  influ- 
ence of  the  cordon  the  lieart  is  conveyed  by  nerves  which  pass 
through  the  ganglia;  and  secondly,  that  these  nerves  are  not 
in  constant  action.  Altliougli  the  cord,  when  excited,  acts 
throughout  by  means  of  them,  their  destruction  produces  no 
efifect  on  the  heart  when  the  cord  Is  quiescent.  To  complete 
the  proof  that  the  nerves  which  pass  to  the  heart  from  the 
sympatlietic  trunk,  and  particularly  those  which  spring  from 
the  ganglion,  are  concerned  in  shortening  the  diastolic  inter- 
vals^ direct  ob^i^rvatious  are  necessary.  Such  observations 
wei^  first  made  hy  the  brothers  Cyon^  who  found  that  both  in 
the  dog  and  rabbit  most  of  the  accelerator  fibres  reach  the 
ganglion  by  the  nerve  which  accompanies  the  vertebral  artery. 
In  botli  animala,  but  especially  in  the  dog.,  as  lias  been  already 
stated,  the  path  followed  hy  these  fibres  from  the  ganglion  to 
the  heart  varies  considerabiy  in  diflerent  individuals.  The 
experiments  by  which  these  facts  have  been  established  are 
among  the  meet  diflicult  in  physiology,  and  consequently  the 
description  of  them  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work. 

From  the  preceding  experiments  and  observations,  we  learn 
ttat  it  is  the  fiinetion  of  the  accelerator  nerves  to  shorten  the 
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diastolic  inteivnl,  and  tluis,  indireclljf  to  render  the  individual 

*  contractions  of  tlie  heart  feeble  and  less  effectual*  Huw  they 
net,  and  what  is  tlieir  anatomical  and  physiological  relation 
tkther  to  the  ganglion  cells,  or  to  the  va;^us  of  which  ilsey  ai'e 

I  the  antagonists,  it  is  not  at  present  possible  to  explain.  As 
tas  been  already  stated,  the  heart  of  the  frog  does  not  i-ecelve 

Many  accelerator  nerves.  From  the  following  experiment,  how- 
ever, it  appears  that  the  vagus  nerves  in  that  animal  contain 
accelerator  fibres*  To  demonstrate  this,  the  animal  must  he 
placed  under  the  infloence  of  nieotin,  which  alkaloid,  as  lateij' 
bUowu  by  Schmledeberg,  possesses  the  power  of  paralyzing  the 
terminations  of  the  inliibitory  fibres  contained  in  the  trunk  of 
the  vagus,  without  affecting  the  intrinsic  inhibitory  ganglia  of 
the  heart.  If  in  a  frog,  into  which  about  a  tUii'tieth  of  a  grain 
of  nicotin  has  been  injected,  one  vagus  nerve  is  excited,  the 
excitation,  instead  of  arresting  the  heart  in  diastole,  or  dimin- 

[fshing  its  frequency,  accelerates  its  contractions*  And  if, 
instead  of  injecting  the  solution  under  the  skin,  the  heart  is 
prepared  after  Dr.  Coats's  method,  snpplicd  with  serum  con- 
taining nicotin,  and  connected  with  the  kymograph,  and 
observed  before,  during  and  after  excitntion  of  the  vagus, 
tracings  ai'e  obtained  which  show  that  the  frequency  of  the 
heart- beats  is  increased  sixty  per  cent*;  that  the  acceleration 
commences  about  four  seconds  after  the  opening  of  the  key, 
and  lasts  about  a  minute  and  a  lialf  after  the  cessation  of  the 

hexcitation ;  and  that  it  is  due  to  shortening,  or  rather  annuU- 

[ing,  of  the  diastole,  each  systole  following  immediately  on  the 

F<£lose  of  the  preceding  one  {see  fig.  244), 

82.  DemonBtration  of  the  Functions  of  the  Bepres- 
Bor  Nerve- — In  the  rabbit  as  well  as  in  the  cat,  a  cardiac 
branch  separates  itself  from  the  %'agn3  at  the  level  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage,  high  in  the  neck,  and  endsin  the  inferior  ccTrvical 
ganglion.  In  the  rabbit,  the  nerve  commonly  originates  in 
two  roots,  one  of  which  springs  from  tlie  superior  laryngeal, 
the  other  from  the  vagus  itself,  near  the  point  at  which  the 
laryngeal  leaves  it;  but  very  often  it  is  derived  exclusively 
from  the  superior  laryngeaL  In  its  course  towards  the  inferior 
cervical  ganglion,  it  is  close  to  the  carotid  artery,  and  still 
closer  to  the  sympathetic  trunk,  from  which  it  is  distinguished 
by  its  smaller  size  and  whiter  aspect.  From  the  ganglion  the 
fibres  of  the  depressor  nre  continued  downwards,  forming  the 

^vvo  most  internal  of  the  filaments  wliidi  in  lijc  rabbit  pass  be- 
tween it  and  the  heart.     They  can  be  traced  to  the  connective 

'tissue  between  the  origin  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery. 
Thedeprcssor  contains  centripetal  fibres,  the  function  of  which 
Is  to  diminish  the  activiiy  of  the  vasomotor  centre,  and  thereby 

diminish  the  arterial  pressure. 

A  rabbit  is  chloral ized  ;  one  carotid  is  connected  with  the 
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kymography  and  the  vague  of  the  same  side  divided  opposite 

the  thyroid  cartilage.  The  depressor  is  isolated ,  and  a  loop 
of  thread  passed  round  iL  An  ohaervation  is  then  taken  of 
the  arterial  pressure  and  pulse  rate,  after  whk-h  the  depressor 
is  divided.  There  is  mo  alteration  either  in  the  height  of  the 
mercurial  column,  or  in  the  number  of  pulsations  per  ten 
seeonds.  On  exciting  the  peripheral  end,  there  is  still  no 
effect;  but  on  exciting  the  central  end  tlie  pressure  sinks  to 
about  two-thirds  of  its  previous  height,  and  tl»e  pulse  oflen  be- 
comes slower.  On  discontiuuing  tlie  excitation,  the  staiuit  quo 
is  gradually  restored^ 

The  results  of  such  an  experiment  are  shown  in  the  tracing 
(fig.  245).  It  is  seen  that  the  excitation  produces  no  change 
whatever  either  in  tlic  eharaeter  or  frequency  of  the  pulsations, 
the  only  effect  produced  being  diminution  of  pressure*  In  other 
instances  there  is  perceptible  slowing,  but  the  variations  of  the 
two  effects  are  never  parallel,  In  the  observation  recorded  m 
the  tracing,  the  vagus  of  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the 
depressor  was  excited,  was  left  intact;  consequently  the  Ijeart 
was  still  partly  under  the  control  of  the  intracranial  inhibitory 
ceutrCi  Notwithstanding  this,  the  slowing  was  not  appreci- 
able* When  it  does  occur,  it  must  be  attributed,  without  doubt, 
to  reflex  excitation  of  the  inhiliitory  heart  centre,  the  effect  of 
^hicb  is  conveyed  to  the  heart  by  the  undivided  vagus. 

The  diminution  of  the  arterial  pressure  cannot  be  referred 
to  any  direct  influence  exercised  by  excitation  of  the  depressor 
on  the  heart,  but  to  diminution  of  the  resistance  in  the  arterial 
system  j  i,  ^.,  to  relaxation  of  the  minute  arteries.  This  may 
be  shown  in  the  same  animal  which  is  used  for  the  preceding 
experiment,  if  the  left  splanchnic  is  divided  {see  §  5(>)  and  the 
depressor  excited  as  before.  The  mercurial  column,  which  has 
already  fallen,  say,  to  two-thirds  of  its  former  lieight,  is  further 
depressed  during  excitation  ;  but  the  amount  of  sinking  is 
much  less  than  it  wouUl  have  been  if  the  splanchnic  had  not 
been  divided. 

The  same  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  two  other  observations^ 
viz.,  ( 1 )  that  if  the  aorta  is  obstructed  so  as  to  raise  the  arterial 
pressure  and  conceal  any  changes  in  the  state  of  contraction 
of  the  abdominal  ve?tsels,  the  effect  of  the  excitation  of  the  de- 
pressor is  imperceptible :  and  (2)  that  if  the  abdominal  organs 
are  exposed  and  insjicctcd  during  excitation  of  ttie  depressor, 
they  are  seen,  according  to  Cyon,  to  become  congested.  The 
effect  is  most  perceptible  in  the  kidneys,  which  (if  care  is  taken 
to  avoid  the  previous  occurrence  of  congestion  from  exposure 
or  other  conditions)  change  color  from  pale  to  red,  and  hauk 
again,  as  the  induced  current  Is  closed  or  opened^ 
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ABfiORPTlOK    BT   THE   Y£rN8  AKD    LtMPHATIDB. 

Under  this  Ueatli  certain  experiments  will  be  referred  to  re- 
lating to  tike  mmie  in  which  soluble  and  insoluble  atibatances 
BihI  tlieir  way  into  the  vascular  sj^steni  from  the  tissues.  This 
kind  of  absorption  may  be  termed,  in  order  to  diatinguish  it 
from  that  which  takes  place  at  the  cutaneous  and  mucous  sur- 
faces, internal  abmrption.  The  other  kind  will  be  dealt  with 
in  Butjcecding  Chapters. 

It  is  obvious,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  blood  vessels,  that  con* 
side  ring  that  the  whole  vascular  gystcm,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  the  spleen,  the  medulla  of  boni%  and  some  other  smaller 
tissues,  is  liued  vvith  a  eontinuoua  membrane,  no  substance  can 
enter  them  excepting  in  a  state  of  solution,  and  consequently 
that  the  process  of  venous  absorption  is  oue  of  filtratiou  or 
difTtision^  and  that,  of  these  two,  the  former  is  excluded  by  the 
fact  that  the  pressure  iustde  of  the  vascular  system  is  every- 
where greater  than  the  pressure  outside.  As  regards  the  lym- 
phatic system,  on  the  other  hand,  the  anatomical  facts  des- 
cribed in  Cliap.  YIIL  will  show  that  there  is  no  obstacle  to  the 
entry  of  solid  substances^  provided  that  they  are  in  a  state  of 
extremely  fine  division ;  so  that  we  are  led  to  infer  that, 
whereas  it  is  the  function  of  the  bloodvessels  to  absorb  sub- 
stances which  are  soluble  and  diffiisthle,  those  which  are  inca- 
pable of  diffusion  are  takeu  up  by  the  lymphatics. 

From  experiments  wc  learn,  not  merely  that  this  inference 
Js  correct,  but  that  the  process  of  absorption  from  the  tissues 
ay  the  veins  is,  like  the  analogous  process  of  secretion  (Chap* 
iXXXVl.),  dependent  on  the  nervous  sj'stem. 

83>  Proof  that  Solid  Matters  in  a  State  of  Extremely 

Pine  Division  are  Absorbed  fVom  the  Tissues  by  the 

X«yniphatios. — In  Chapter  YllL  It  has  been  shown  tliat, 

without  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  lacteals  from  the  mucous 

membrane  of  the  intestine,  or  to  the  stomata,  by  which  the 

^lymphatic  system  communicates  with  the  serous  cavities,  the 

1  absorbent  system  originates  from  those  forms  of  interstitial 

Ftissue  which  for  the  present  we  designate  lymphatic,  the  char- 

hkcteristic  of  which  is  that  they  consist  of  ground  substance, 

[Tiddled   in  all  directions   by  cavities  containing  protoplasm 

nasses — i.  e.^  cells,  these  cavities  being  in  cominunicatiou  with 

leach  other,  as  well  as  with  the  lymphatic  capinaries,  by  a  net- 

iVork   of  channels   (lymphatic   canaliculi   or   Saftkandlehen). 

fThe  distribution  in  the  body  of  interstitial  tissue  having  these 

characters  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  investigated  ;  for  it  is 

on!y  during  the  last  year  or  tw*o  that  its  anatomical  relations 

have  been   more  or  less  com|4etely  made  out.    We  already 
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kiiovr,  however,  that  it  is  to  be  found  almost  everywhere,  par- 
ti ini  la  rly  in  tlie  tunica  advertiUia  of  bloodvessels,  under neatli 
the  endotbelial  lining  of  serous  cavities,  and  of  tlie  vascular 
system,  and  on  the  surface  and  in  the  Inter- fascicular  splits  of 
tendons  and  aponeuroses  ;  and  that,  wherever  it  occurs,  it  is  in 
anatomical  relation  with  Ivmphatic  capillaries.  The  proof 
that  the  absorption  of  solid  matters  in  fine  division  takes  place 
fuechanicaUy,  has  already  been  given  in  Cliapter  VIII,,  where 
it  is  shown  that  the  lymphatics  leading  from  the  peritonaiuin 
can  he  filled  with  Prussian  blue  or  otlier  coloring  matters  in 
suspension,  by  injecting  the  liquid  charged  with  them  into 
the  peritonjeal  cavit3^ ;  and  that  if  the  mechanical  conditions 
arc  favorable,  the  injectiorj  takes  place  in  the  same  manner  in 
the  dead  bod}-  as  in  the  living.  It  has  also  been  shown  in  thti 
same  Cliapter,  that  in  order  to  obtain  good  anatomical  pre- 
parations of  lymphatic  capillaries,  the  best  method  is  that 
there  described  as  the  method  of  puncture,  the  reason  being 
that,  wherever  these  vessels  are  abundaul,  they  are  in  open 
communication  with  the  canalicidi,  and,  consequently,  thiit  it 
is  impossible  to  introduce  the  point  of  a  syringe  into  the  tissue 
between  them  without  penetrating  many  of  these  cavities. 
This  may  be  instrnetively  shown  as  follows. 

84.  Method  of  Showing  the  Mode  of  Entry  of  Col- 
ored liiquids  into  the  Lymphatic  Vessels. — The  best 
tissue  for  t!ie  purpose  is  tiie  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx 
and  tracliea ;  those  of  an  ox  or  sheep  may  be  usecL  An  ordi- 
nary subcutaneous  syringe,  with  as  fine  a  point  as  possible,  is 
chargcil  with  solution  of  alkanet  in  spirits  of  turpentine.  Tiie 
point  is  then  inserted  horizontally  into  the  mucous  membrane^ 
at  some  part  where  it  rests  upon  cartilage,  A  drop  of  the 
liquid  is  then  pushed  out  into  the  tissue  ns  slowly  as  possible* 
If  tijc  operation  is  successful,  it  at  once  fills  the  lymphatic  net- 
work, the  character  of  the  result  varying  according  as  the 
point  of  the  syringe  has  entered  the  sub  mucosa  or  has  not 
penetrated  beyond  the  mucosa.  That  the  liquid  progresses 
along  the  vessels  by  capillarity  is  learut  by  observing  tlmt  the 
injection  continues  to  spread  long  after  all  pressure  from  the 
syringe  has  ceased.  The  alkanet  solution  is  employed  in  this 
and  similar  ex  peri  men  ts^  because  it  is  quite  incapable  of  pass- 
ing through  organic  membranes,  is  immiscible  w^ith  water^  and 
enters  capillary  channels  with  extraordinary  facility. 

The  further  progress  of  liquids  along  the  lymphatics  towards 
the  venous  system  is  due  partly  to  capillarity,  partly  to  the 
fact  that  the  lymphatics  pass  through  spaces  in  which  the 
pressure  is  less  than  that  in  which  their  ca|>i11aries  originate, 
and  partly  to  the  variations  of  pressure  due  to  muscular  action, 
to  which  they  are  subjected.     That  in  ccrLain  parts  of  the  body 
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the  13'mphatic  trunks  arc  subjected  to  a  less  pressure  than  their 
absorbing  oriflces,  does  not  need  special  experimental  proof. 
Thus,  for  example,  it  is  certain  that  the  lymphatics  of  the  peri- 
tonaeum enter  the  thorax,  t.  f .,  pass  from  a  cavity  where  the 
pressure  is  usually  greater,  to  another  where  it  is  much  less 
than  that  of  the  atmosphere.  The  influence  of  muscular  move- 
ments admits  of  being  demonstrated  by  the  following  experi- 
ment, which  at  the  same  time  affords  a  striking  confirmation 
of  the  evidence  already  given  as  to  the  mechanical  nature  of 
lymphatic  absorption. 

In  a  large  dog,  which  has  been  just  killed  by  opening  one 
carotid,  the  skin,  costal  cartilages,  and  muscles  of  the  flank  are 
severed  by  a  transverse  incision,  which  extends  from  the  ensi- 
form  cartilage  as  far  as  the  middle  line  on  either  side.  The 
wall  of  the  abdomen  is  then  split  vertically  in  the  linea  alba, 
and  the  diaphragm  cut  away  from  the  ribs.  The  bladder  hav- 
ing been  squeezed  empty,  two  ligatures  are  tightened  round 
the  rectum,  which  is  divided  between  them.  Ligatures  must 
now  be  placed  round  the  cardia,  the  hepatic  vessels,  and  duct, 
and  the  mesentery,  so  as  to  remove  the  stomach  and  intestines 
en  maHse  without  bleeding.  This  having  been  accomplished, 
the  vena  cava  is  tied  above  and  below  the  liver,  and  that  organ 
removed,  after  which  the  body  is  bisected  by  sawing  through 
the  eighth  vertebra,  and  completing  the  division  of  the  soft 
parts.  Finalh%  a  glass  canula,  fltted  with  a  flexible  tul)e 
guarded  by  a  clip,  is  inserted  in  the  thoracic  duct  and  secured 
with  a  ligature. 

If  now  the  spinal  column  is  fixed  near  the  edge  of  the  table, 
and  the  lower  limbs  alternately  flexed  and  extended  by  an  as- 
sistant, the  lymph  flows  freely  and  may  be  received  in  a  test 
tube.  If  the  passive  movement  is  discontinued  and  then  re- 
sumed from  time  to  time,  the  quantity  of  lymph  collected  is  very 
considerable,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  fill  several  test  tubes ;  but 
none  is  discharged  during  the  intervals  of  cessation.  The  lymph 
which  is  collected  at  first,  resembles  ordinary  lymph  both  in 
its  microscopical  characters  and  in  its  composition.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  it  is  the  liquid  which  at  the  moment  of  death  occu- 
pied the  canaliculi  of  the  tissues  from  which  it  is  gathered. 
The  course  taken  by  the  lymph  stream  can  l)e  further  demon- 
strated in  the  same  preparation,  by  introducing  solution  of 
alkanet,  by  puncture,  into  the  intertendinous  splits  of  the 
lower  part  of  the /a«cia  lata.  If  a  suflScietttly  fine  syringe  is 
used,  it  is  easy  to  produce  in  this  way  a  satisfactory  injection, 
first,  of  the  lymphatic  capillaries  contained  in  the  splits  them- 
selves, and  secondly  (if  the  passive  movements  are  continued), 
of  tlie  rich  net-work  of  lymphatics  which  exists  in  the  "  cellular 
membrane"  which  covers  the  aponeurosis   on  its  cutaneous 
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aspect  J  Soon  the  discharge  from  tbe  thoracic  d  net  is  reddened 
by  tlie  alkanet.  It  has  been  shown  by  Ludwjg  that  In  tlie  ex- 
tremities, the  tendons  and  aponeuroses  are  the  special  seat  of 
the  net- works  of  capillaries  by  which  the  lymph  alius  commence, 
and  that  they  have  here  an  arrangement  similar  U>  that  observed 
in  the  central  tend  on  of  the  d  ia  ph  ragm.  The  experi  ment  proves 
that  even  passive  movements  of  the  limbs,  by  alternately  tight* 
ening  and  relaxing  these  structures,  press  forwards  the  lympb 
stream.  The  influence  of  active  movements  mnst  be  mucli 
greater, 

85-  Internal  Absorption  by  the  Veins. — The  propo* 
Bition  stated  at  the  hcginning  oT  the  section,  that  substances 
in  solution  enter  the  capillaries  from  the  tissues  by  a  process 
of  absorption,  which  is  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
nervous  system,  may  be  strikingly  illnstrafcetl  as  follows  : — 

Two  frogs  having  been  slightly  curarize^:l  arc  prepared  thus; 
The  heart  having  been  exposed  lege  ariU  ;  a  small  opening  is 
made  in  the  skin  in  the  occipital  region.  In  one  of  the  frogs^ 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  completely  destroyed  by  passing 
a  needle  upwards  and  downwards  from  the  occipital  region, 
and  then  both  are  hung  vertically  on  a  board,  side  by  side, 
looking  in  the  same  direction*  A  small  funnel,  the  stem  of 
which  is  drawn  out  into  a  narrow  beak,  is  now  passed  from  the 
incision  downwards  under  the  skin  of  each  animal,  till  its  end 
reaches  the  dorsal  lymphatic  sac.  This  done,  the  bulbns 
aortie  is  divided  in  both  animals,  and  the  results  are  observed- 
In  the  frog  deprived  of  Us  central  nervous  system,  only  a  few 
drops  of  blood  escape^ — the  quantity,  tliat  is  to  say,  previously 
contained  in  the  heart  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  arterial 
system*  In  the  other,  the  blce^iing  is  not  only  more  abundant, 
but  continues  for  several  minutes  after  the  section.  As  sotm 
as  bleeding  has  ceased,  a  quantit}*  of  ssalinc  solution  (say,  5  to 
10  centimetres)  is  injected  into  the  lymphatic  sac  of  each  animal 
until  it  is  distended,  and  the  exact  quantity  used  cai'efully 
noted.  In  the  frog  in  %vhich  the  central  nervous  system  is 
intact,  the  discharge  of  blood  from  the  opening  in  tlie  hulb 
begins  again,  and  goes  on  increasing;  wliile  the  liquid,  whicli 
at  Arst  is  nearly  pure  blood,  becomes  more  and  more  diluted 
with  serum.  The  discbarge  of  sanguineous  liquid  goes  on  for 
one  or  two  hours  ;  and  if,  dun<%  the  progress  of  the  experi- 
ment, the  vasomotor  centre  is  stimnlaled  rellexly  by  exciting 
a  sensory  nerve  or- the  surface  of  the  skin,  it  is  seen  thnt  the 
rate  of  flow  is  at  once  augmented,  but  becomes  less  after  the 
cessation  of  the  excitation  than  it  was  befoi^.    This  last  fact 


■ 


1  Colored  draw  lags  of  the  injections  so  obtained  will  be  ffiund  in  Lad- 
-wig  and  Srhweigger-Seidel*fi  heautifal  monograph  on  the  lymphalics  of 
tendonfi  aad  Bpoaeuroftea, 
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is  thought  by  Goltz,*  the  author  of  this  experiment,  to  indicate 
that  when  a  sensory  nerve  is  excited,  venous  absorption  is  in- 
creased. It  may  perhaps  be  attributable  rather  to  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  vessels  which  is  determined  by  the  excitation.  To 
render  the  observation  of  the  result  as  accurate  as  possible, 
the  quantity  discharged  should  be  measured.  The  quantity 
fouitci  in  the  test-glass  in  which  the  mixture  of  blood  and  serum 
is  collected  should,  together  with  the  residue  remaining  in  the 
lympli  sac,  be  equal  to  the  quantity  originally  injected. — In 
the  other  frog  there  is  no  discharge.  The  heart  remains  flaccid 
although  contracting  regularly,  and  the  skin  dr^*  from  the  arrest 
of  the  secretion  of  the  cutaneous  glands.  In  this  experiment 
it  may  be  supposed,  either  that  the  liquid  contained  in  the 
lymph  sac  passes  into  the  circulation  directly,  or  that  it  first 
diffuses  out  into  the  surrounding  tissue,  and  is  then  absorbed 
by  the  veins.  The -first  supposition  is  negatived  b^'  the  obser- 
vation that  the  contractions  of  the  lymph  hearts  have  ceased 
in  both  frogs,  and  that  consequently  the  mechanism  by  which 
alone  the  liquid  could  be  directly  transferred  to  the  venous 
system  is  wanting.  We  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  admit  that 
it  enters  the  blood-stream  by  the  only  other  channel  open  to 
it ;  and  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  prove  tiiat  it  does  so 
under  the  direct  influence  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  precise  nature  of  the  agency  b}'  which  the  living  ele- 
ments which  surround  the  bloodvessels  determine  the  diffusion 
of  liquid  into  the  blood  in  opposition  to  pressure,  cannot  at 
present  be  stated.  In  the  instance  before  us,  two  sets  of  effects 
may  be  distinguished  as  referable  to  one  cause,  i.  <?.,  destruc- 
tion of  the  central  nervous  system — those  due  to  paralytic 
relaxation  of  the  bloodvessels,  and  those  which  are  attributable 
to  absence  of  absorption.  In  how  far  those 'of  the  second 
kind  are  the  immediate  result  of  the  others,  may  perhaps  be 
open  to  question.  They  do  not,  however,  afford  any  explana- 
tion of  them,  for  there  is  no  reason  why  a  relaxed  vessel 
should  not  absorb  quite  as  much  as  a  contracted  one ;  the  fact 
of  relaxation  affords  no  explanation  whatever  of  the  absence 
of  absorption.  Both  are  manifestations  of  properties  enjoyed 
by  the  living  elements  only  so  long  as  they  are  in  communica- 
tion with  cerebro-spinal  nervous  centres* 

>.  **  Ueber  den  Einfluss  der  Nervencentren  auf  die  Aufsangung,*' 
Pflugers  Archiv.  B.  v.  p.  63. 
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CHAPTER  XYIL  ♦ 

RESPIRATION. 

Bectios  I. —Preliminary  Study  or  the  External  Motements 

OF  Resfibation* 

88.  Respiratory  Movements  of  tlie  Frog.— To  ob- 
serve the  respiratory  movements  In  the  frog,  the  animal  maat 
be  fixed  on  it&  back*  It  U  seen  that  that  part  of  the  floor  of 
the  I j1  laryngeal  cavity  whicli  corresponds  to  the  Btibmaxillary 
space,  t.  e.^  to  the  space  whtch  Ues  between  the  epi  sternal  car- 
tilage, and  the  two  brancJjes  of  the  lower  jaw  boneialterimtelj' 
rises  and  falls  at  intervals  of  about  one  or  two  seconds.  On 
more  attentive  examination,  it  is  found  that  these  movements 
are  due  to  the  alternate  retraction  and  advance  of  the  body  of 
the  liyoid  bone,  the  general  form  of  which  can  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished under  the  skin.  To  elndy  their  nature,  the  akia 
must  be  divided  In  the  middle  Hue  from  the  month  to  the 
fi  tern  inn,  and  detached  from  the  subjacent  mtiscles  as  far  out- 
wards on  either  side  as  the  jaw.  In  this  way  a  view  is  ob- 
tained of  all  the  muscles  attached  to  the  by  old  bone,  without 
interfering  with  the  mechanism  of  respiration  (nf^e  tig.  346), 
By  its  Jong  and  slender  anterior  horn,  the  hyoid  bone  is  con- 
nected with  the  £kull  (i.  p.,  with  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the 
petrous  hone)  in  such  a  manner  that,  althouj^h  the  two  car- 
tilages are  not  united  by  a  joint,  the  hyoid  works  on  the 
petrous  bones  as  if  it  were  hinged  to  them.  This  being  borne 
in  mind,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  action  of  the  rausdes 
which  are  attached  to  it.  Those  which  come  from  the  sternum 
and  bones  connected  wMth  it,  in  drawing  the  hyoid  backwards, 
cause  it,  at  the  same  time,  to  descend  in  such  a  way  as  to  in- 
crease the  space  between  its  up|>er  surface  and  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  and  pharynx,  and  to  extend  that  part  of  the  submax- 
illary space  which  intervenes  between  the  arch  of  the  hyoid 
and  that  of  the  lower  jaw.  On  the  other  hand,  those  muscles 
which  stretch  from  the  chin  (the  genio-hyoid),  and  from  the 
petrous  bones  (the  petrohyoid  muscles)  to  the  body  of  the 
bone,  combine  in  drawing  it  upwards  and  forwards,  to  such  a 
degree,  indeed,  that  when  the  latter  are  in  action,  the  sub- 
Qiaxtllary  space  becomes  concave.  All  tlds  can  be  readily 
seen  in  tite  living  animal;  for  although  the  muscles  above- 
inentioncd  are  covered  by   the   submaxillary   or   mylohyoid 
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muscles,  this  muscular  membrane  is  so  thin  that  they  can  be 
easily  perceived  through  it. 

To  investigate  the  part  taken  by  these  movements  in  the 
mechanism  of  respiration,  it  is  necess^^ry  to  ascertain  in  what 
relation  they  stand  to  the  influx  and  efflux  of  air.  This  is 
accomplished  by  inserting  a  suitable  glass  canula  into  one  of 
the  nostrils  and  connecting  it  with  the  tympanum,  shown  in 
fig.  231.  In  this  way  the  curve  is  obtained,  which  is  copied  in 
fig.  246  bis.  By  watching,  at  the  same  time,  the  motions  of 
the  hyoid  bone  and  of  the  lever,  it  is  easy  to  satisfy  one's  self 
tliat  the  retraction  of  the  former  towards  the  sternum  corres- 
ponds with  the  depression  of  the  latter,  and  with  the  entrance 
of  air  into  tlic  pharyngeal  cavity.  It  is  furtiier  seen  that  the 
motions  are  by  no  means  uniform,  and  that  in  connection  with 
this  want  of  uniformity  they  present  certain  peculiarities  which, 
from  their  intimate  connection  with  the  mechanism  by  which 
air  is  introduced  into  and  expelled  from  the  lungs,  require 
careful  attention.  The  tracing  enables  us  to  divide  the  respira- 
tory acts  into  two  kinds,  viz.,  smaller  alternative  movements 
(a  a  a),  which  occur  at  pretty  regular  short  intervals,  and  larger 
movements  (6  b  6),  which  differ  from  the  others  in  this  respect, 
that  the  less  energetic  expiratory  act  by  which  the  movement 
begins,  terminates  in  a  sudden  expulsion  of  air,  indicated  by  a 
more  rapid  rise  of  the  lever,  and  determined  by  a  more  vigor- 
ous contraction  of  those  muscles  which  connect  the  bod^-  of  the 
h3'oid  bone  with  the  skull.  This  sudden  elevation  of  the  floor 
of  the  pharynx  is  the  act  by  which  the  frog  injects  air  into  its 
lungs.  The  student  must  now  fix  his  attention  on  the  nostrils, 
when  he  will  see  that  whereas  during  the  small  movements 
(a  a)  those  organs  are  motionless,  the  sudden  expulsions  (b  b) 
are  accompanied  by  contraction  of  the  little  constrictor  mus- 
cles of  the  nares,  and,  consequently,  that  the  latter  differ  from 
the  former  not  merely  in  their  greater  vigor,  but  in  their  being 
executed  with  the  nostrils  more  or  less  closed,  so  that  the  air, 
instead  of  passing  freely  out,  is  injected  through  the  glottis  into 
the  lungs.  To  prove  this,  watch  the  expiratory  muscles  of  the 
flanks  (the  external  oblique  particularly).  At  the  first  moment, 
it  will  perhaps  appear  as  if  the  sudden  contraction  of  these 
muscles  were  coincident  with  the  closure  of  the  nares,  but  it  is 
soon  seen  that  the  former  movement  follows  the  latter  at  an 
interval  of  time,  which,  although  very  short,  is  not  difficult  to 
appreciate  even  without  instruments.  This  may  be  demon- 
strated graphically  by  puncturing  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vis- 
ceral cavity,  and  introducing  through  the  puncture  a  canula 
in  such  a  way  that  it  communicates  with  the  cavity  of  one  lung. 
The  canula  being  connected  with  a  tympanum, a  tracing  is  ob- 
tained, which  shows  that  the  period  during  which  the  air  is 
contained  in  the  lungs  is  extremely  short,  that  the  entry  of  air 
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into  the  Inngs  rolncidea  with  the  closure  of  the  nares,  and  is 
determinetl  by  the  approximntioii  of  the  hotly  of  the  byoid 
bone  to  the  I'oof  of  the  pharynx,  and  that  the  expulBioti  of  air 
from  the  lungs  hy  the  eonl faction  of  the  flanks  occurs  while 
the  hyoid  is  still  drawn  upwards,  eo  that  the  two  muscular 
movenaenls  form  part  of  the  same  act. 

87.  £!xternal  Respiratory  Moirements  of  Man  and 
H^amniaLia. — The  alternate  emptying  and  filling  of  the  air 
cells  of  the  lungs,  which  is  the  final  cause  of  respiration,  is 
effected  by  the  alternate  enlargement  and  contraction  of  the 
chest.  If  the  whole  of  the  thorax  were  occupied  by  the  air 
cells,  these  changes  of  capacity  could  be  measured  by  the  quan- 
tity of  air  entering  and  leaving  the  respiratory  cavity  in  eacU 
act  of  breathing.  As,  however,  in  addition  to  the  lungs,  the 
obest  contains  various  other  organs,  some  of  which  alter  their 
volume  ver}^  considerably,  according  to  the  degree  of  expansion 
of  the  cavity  in  which  tliey  are  contained,  tlierc  is  no  constant 
relation  between  the  enlargement  or  diminution  of  the  available 
intra- thoraeie  air  space  and  the  external  enlargement  or  dimi- 
nution of  the  thorax* 

There  is  no  practicable  method  of  determining  the  changes 
of  volume  which  the  chest  undergoes  in  respiration  with  exacti- 
tude. As,  however,  the  imperfect  methods  we  possess  differ 
from  most  of  f.!iose  employed  in  phj'stology,  in  being  quite  as 
applitable  to  man  as  to  the  lower  animals,  and  are  snfllciently 
accurate  to  yield  valuable  results  in  the  study  of  disease,  they 
are  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  phj'sician,  though  of 
comparatively  little  interest  to  the  physiologist 

88.  The  external  movements  of  the  human  chei^t  maybe  in- 
vestigated by  reconiing  the  variations  either  of  its  diameters 
or  of  its  circumference,  at  different  parts,  or  of  both  simulta- 
neously. For  the  grnphic  measurement  of  the  cirCTimference, 
on  instrument  contrived  by  Marey,  and  much  improved  by 
Bert,  is  used,  Jt  consists  of  an  air-tight  cylinder  of  brass  and 
India-rubber,  of  the  shape  and  construction  of  a  common  drum, 
the  cylinder  being  of  brass  and  the  membranous  ends  of  India- 
rnbher.  The  cylinder  communicates  by  a  flexible  tube  with  a 
tj^mpanum,  the  lever  of  wMiich  records  its  variations  of  capacity- 
To  the  centre  of  each  of  the  two  Icrmiual  membranes  a  metal 
disk  is  attached,  which  is  furnished  with  a  hook,  and  is  thus 
connected  with  one  of  the  ends  of  an  inelastic  cincture,  which 
eneircles  the  circumference  to  be  measured.  As  the  circum- 
ference augments,  the  membranes  are  extended,  and  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  drum  increased,  and  vice  versa*  It  is  obvious 
that  hefoi-e  the  instrument  is  used  it  must  be  graduated.  The 
mode  of  accomplishing  this  will  be  given  farther  on. 

89.  The  graphic  measurement  of  the  diameters  of  the  chest 
le  much  more  simple,  inasmuch  as  it  merely  involves  the  trans- 
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Jatioii  to  the  pnper  of  t  lie  movement  produced  by  the  alt  em  a  to 
recession  from  ench  other,  and  approximation  to  each  oih^r, 
of  two  points  in  the  chest  wall  at  the  opposite  extremillos  of 
the  diameter  to  be  measured  ;  so  that  if  either  of  these  points 
be  taken  aa  fixed,  the  rerordiug  of  the  movement  of  the  othi^r 
point  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  the  conversion  of  one 
rectilinear  movement  into  another*  This  is  readily  aeeom- 
pUshcd  by  the  contrivance  we  liave  already  employed  for  re- 
cording the  external  cardiac  movements  (see  §  60)^  that  is,  by 
the  employment  of  two  tympana,  the  one  for  receiving  the 
movement  to  be  investigated,  the  other  for  inscribing  it  on  the 
cylinder.  The  receiving  tympanum  must  be  so  placed  that 
the  distance  of  its  Ijidin-rubber  membrane  from  the  Ji^^ed 
extremity  of  the  diameter  to  be  investigated,  is  subject  to  no 
variation  dnring  the  period  of  measurement,  and  that  its  ivory 
button  is  applied  to  the  movable  end  in  inch  a  way  that  the 
diameter,  if  produced  beyond  the  surface  of  the  chest,  would 
coincide  with  its  axis.  All  these  conditions  are  completely 
fulEilled  in  the  instrument  I  use.  It  consists  of  two  parallel 
bars  of  iron.,  the  opposite  ends  of  which  are  screwed  firmly  at 
right  iiugles  into  a  cross  bar,  so  as  to  form  a  rigid  frame  re- 
sembliug  in  shape  the  Greek  letter  n.  The  diameter  to  be 
investigated  is  placed  between  the  extremities  of  these  bars. 
One  of  tiiese  carries  an  ivory  knob,  similar  to  that  of  the 
cardiograi>h,  the  convexity  of  which  looks  towards  the  oppo- 
site aim.  Its  distance  may  be  vaiicd  by  a  screw.  The  other 
arm  bears  the  receiving  tympanum,  the  knob  of  which  faces 
the  knob  just  mentioned,  their  axis  being  in  the  same  line. 

Tlie  mode  of  application  of  the  instrument,  which  may  be 
conveniently  called  a  recording  stethonieter,  varies  according 
to  the  diameter  to  be  measured*  The  most  important  diame- 
ters are  those  whicii  connect  the  8Lh  rib  in  the  axillary  line 
with  the  same  rib  of  the  opposite  side,  the  matiubrium  alerni 
with  the  3d  tlorsal  spine,  the  lower  end  of  the  sleninm  with  the 
Sth  dorsal  spine,  and  the  eusiform  cartilage  with  the  10th  dor- 
sal spine.  The  mode  of  application  for  the  first  of  these  diame- 
ters is  shown  in  fig*  247.  The  subject  stands  or  sits,  as  is 
most  convenient,  and  the  stethometer  is  hung  over  his  neek 
by  a  broad  band,  the  lengtli  of  which  can  be  regulated  by  a 
buckle.  The  movements  recorded  are  not  those  which  the 
middle  of  the  Sth  rib  performs  in  relation  to  its  sternal  and 
verteiiral  attachments,  but  those,  which  the  one  end  of  the 
diameter  executes  in  relation  to  the  otlier,  which  is  for  the 
moment  regarded  as  a  fixed  points  In  measuring  the  diame* 
ters  whicli  He  in  the  middle  plane,  it  is  most  convenient  to 
take  the  vertebral  spines  as  Qx^d  points,  although,  of  course^ 
the  results  would  not  be  atlected  by  doing  otherwise.  The 
records  obtained  by  the  stethometer  are  of  value  for  two  pur- 
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poses,  VIZ.,  for  the  appreciation  of  the  rf^lalii^e  and  abstoluie 
duration  of  tbe  respiratojy  acts,  and  for  the  measurement  of 
tlicir  ertetiL  For  tlio  latter  purpose,  tlie  instrument  tiuist  be 
gradualed  every  time  that  it  is  used-  To  faeilitatc  this  pro- 
cess, I  employ  a  set  of  ftve  standard  wooden  measures  of 
lengthi  differing  from  each  other  by  two  millimetres*  WitU 
these,  the  graduation  in  effectetl  in  less  than  five  minutes.  The 
recording  and  receiving  tympana  having  been  brought  into 
communication,  and  the  whole  s^'stem  tested  as  regards  the 
per  recti  on  of  the  joints,  and  found  to  be  air-tight,  one  of  the 
wnnds  (the  one  of  which  the  length  is  equal  to  the  mean  of  the 
five)  is  placed  between  the  two  buttons  of  the  stethometer, 
whii-h  are  then  approximated  until  the  India-rubber  niembrani^ 
of  the  tympanum  is  slightly  concave*  A  horissontal  tracing 
having  been  drawn  on  the  cylinder,  the  two  next  longest  and 
shortest  wands  are  substituted  for  the  first,  and  the  process  is 
repeated  in  resi>ect  of  each,  and  then  the  next  two,  until  five 
parallel  horiEontal  Hues  have  been  drawn,  by  comparison  with 
which,  the  variations  of  the  diameters  investigated  may  be 
estimated  in  millimetres  from  the  vertical  measurements  of  the 
tracings,  B}'^  this  method  w^e  learn,  for  exam[>le,  that  in  a 
henlthy  muscular  young  man,  aged  22,  the  diameters  above 
given  vary  res|)ectively  in  each  respiration  as  follows  ;  Upper 
eternal  diameter=146,  varies  one  millimetre;  the  lower  eter- 
nal  diameter =203,  varies  1.5 — L8  millimetre  j  the  transverse 
costal  d]ameter=228,  varies  LI — 2.0  millimetres. 

As  regards  the  duration  and  succession  of  the  respiratory 
acts,  the  most  instructive  curves  are  the  costal  and  lower 
sternal  {see  fig,  248),  It  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind 
that  they  apply  strictly  to  natural  respiration.  In  forced 
breathing,  the  thoracic  movements  acquire  a  different  char- 
acter. Dr.  Arthur  Ransome,  who  has  studied  the  subject 
with  great  accuracy,  allows  me  to  refer  to  his  measurements. 
He  liaa  found  tliat  the  variations  of  the  antero-posterior  diame- 
ters of  the  upper  part  of  the  cliest  are  very  extensive,  and 
that  the  whole  thoracic  framework  participates  in  them — the 
ends  of  the  up[>er  ribs  moving  horizontally  forward,  i.  e*,  in  a 
plane  parallel  to  the  middle  plane  of  the  body,  from  12  to  30 
millimetres ;  the  advance  of  the  third  rib  is  greater,  by 
several  millimetres,  than  that  of  the  fifth.  Dr.  Ransome  con- 
siders that  this  advance  cannot  be  otherwise  accounted  fot 
than  by  an  actunl  bending  of  the  ribs. 

We  shall  see  afterwards  that  the  diffei'ence  between  natural 
and  foi-ced  breathing  consists  partly  in  increased  constriction 
of  the  chest  during  expiration,  partly  in  increased  expansion 
during  inspiration*  In  the  meantime,  it  is  suf^cient  to  note 
that  when  the  thoracic  movements  become  excessive,  the 
change  affects  the  anteroposterior  diameters  of  the  upper  part 
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of  the  chest  more  than  of  the  lower  pai*t,  so  that  the  normal 
relation  between  the  two  is  reversed. 

90.  Measurement  of  the  Intra- Thoraoio  Pressure. 
— In  consequence  of  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs,  and  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  contained  in  a  cavity  of  which  the  capacity 
is  much  greater  than  the  volume  which  these  organs  assume 
in  their  unextended  condition,  and  that  their  external  surface 
is  inseparably  applied  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cavity,  tlio 
pressure  to  which  the  heart,  arteries,  veins,  and  other  intra- 
thoracic organs  are  subjected,  is  considerably  less  than  that  of 
the  atmosphere.  What  is  required  to  measure  the  difference 
is  to  connect  one  pleural  cavity  with  a  manometer.  This  is 
easily  effected  in  the  following  manner :  A  glass  tube  of  about 
three  millimetres  in  diameter  is  sealed  at  one  end,  and  drawn 
out  to  a  blunt  point.  A  hole  is  then  cut  with  a  sharp  three- 
cornered  file  on  one  side  of  the  tube,  close  to  the  sealed  end, 
and  the  open  end  temporarily  closed  with  a  plug  of  wax.  A 
rabbit  having  been  secured  on  the  rabbit  support,  the  skin  is 
perforated  with  a  scalpel  close  to  the  left  edge  of  the  middle 
of  the  sternum.  This  having  been  done,  the  point  of  the  tube 
is  easily  passed  into  the  right  pleura  by  pushing  it  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction  behind  the  sternum,  with  its  point  against  the 
posterior  (i.  6.,  as  the  animal  is  placed,  the  under)  surface  of 
the  thoracic  wall.  The  wax  plug  is  then  removed,  and  the 
open  end  is  connected  with  a  water  manometer ;  but  while  this 
is  being  done,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  side  of  the 
tube  on  which  the  orifice  is,  firmly  but  gently  applied  against 
the  chest  wall.  The  quantity  of  water  in  the  manometer  is 
then  increased  or  diminished  until  the  two  columns  stand  at 
the  same  level.  If  now  the  tube  is  twisted  round  so  that  its 
orifice  looks  towards  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  the  distal  column 
sinks,  the  difference  between  the  heights  of  the  two  columns 
in  millimetres  being  about  thirteen  times  as  great  as  the  dif- 
ference in  millimetres  of  mercury  between  the  atmospheric 
pressure  and  that  to  which  the  thoracic  organs  are  subjected 
in  the  animal  under  observation.  The  intra-thoracic  pressure 
may  also  be  measured  indirectly  immediately  after  death,  by 
connecting  the  trachea  air-tight  with  a  manometer,  and  then, 
after  seeing  that  the  two  columns  st^nd  at  the  same  level, 
opening  both  pleural  cavities.  This  time  the  distal  column 
rises  above  the  proximal.  The  difference  between  them,  if  the 
same  kind  of  animal  is  used,  will  be  the  same,  though  in  the 
opposite  direction.  If  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a  record  of  the 
variations  of  intra-thoracic  pressure  during  the  respiratory 
acts,  it  is  easily  done  b}'  bringing  the  tube  into  communica- 
tion with  a  Marey's  tympanum,  by  means  of  a  somewhat  thick- 
walled  India-rubber  connector.  In  this  way  the  tracing,  fig. 
249,  is  obtained. 
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Section  II. — Study  of  the  Mode  of  Action  of  ths  MuicusB  or 
Respiration. 

In  mat),  the  eotry  of  sir  into  the  chest  in  tranquil  breathing 
is  acconi[jl[Bhed  exulu^ively  by  the  cliaphragni.  In  the  dog,  it 
is  eift^cled  pai'tly  bj  the  descent  of  tbe  diaphragm,  partly  hy 
the  widening  of  the  eliest.  In  the  rabbit,  the  respiratory 
movements  resemble  in  their  general  character  those  of  man^ 
on  which  ac^count  this  animal  is  preferable  to  any  other  for 
tlie  pnrposes  of  study.  Froui  the  fact  jnst  stated,  it  is  ol>' 
vions  that  in  our  examination  of  the  action  of  the  nurscles  of 
respiration,  we  must  not  confine  ourselves  to  tlie  normal 
breathing,  for  if  we  were  to  do  so,  our  studies  would  relate 
almost  exclusively  to  one  muscle.  To  observe  the  action  of 
the  others,  we  must  direet  our  attention  to  the  excessive  tho- 
racic movements  of  animals  affected  more  or  less  with  dt/Hpnma^ 
the  phenomena  of  which  condition,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  action  of  muscles,  must  therefore  be  entered  upon  here, 
although  its  nature  and  cause  will  form  the  subject  of  a  special 
section. 

The  muscular  movements  by  which  the  chest  is  expanded, 
must  Lie  studied  in  their  relation  to  a  certain  delinable  position 
of  the  thorax,  which  is  called  tlie  pomiion  of  equilibriyni.  It 
is  the  position  assumed  by  it  at  the  end  of  normal  expiration. 
For'iis  no  musele  tnkes  part  in  the  normal  expiratory  act,  the 
whole  tliomcic  muscular  apparatus  is  at  that  moment  in  a 
State  of  rest,  the  bones  and  cartilages  assuming  that  position 
which  results  from  the  balance  of  the  opposed  elastic  forces, 
which  act  upon  them  from  within  and  from  without.  Of  these 
elastic  forces,  the  most  important  is  that  of  the  lungs ;  which 
organs,  being  contained  iii  a  cavity  much  larger  than  they  are 
themselves,  to  the  inner  surface  of  which  their  external  sur- 
face is  inseparably  applied,  constantly  draw  together  its  walls 
with  a  force  to  be  investigated  in  a  future  paragrnph.  Next 
In  importance  is  the  elasticity  of  the  ribs  and  cartilages,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  tijoracic  wall  ever  tends  to  be  larger  than 
it  is,  in  opiiosition  to  the  contractile  influence  of  the  lungs. 
Co-operating  with  these,  we  have,  thirdly,  the  'Honua"  of  the 
thoracic  muscles,  different  indeed  in  its  nature,  but  indis- 
tinguishable as  regards  its  action*  All  the  muscles  by  which 
the  chest  is  enlarged  beyond  the  position  of  equilibrium  are 
called  inspiratory  ;  all  those  by  which  it  is  contracted  to  a 
capacity  less  than  that  w-hich  it  possesses  when  in  equilibrium 
are  called  expiratory, 

91,  Inspiratory  MuseleB.^ — The  Diaphragm^ — To  demon- 
at  rate  the  action  of  the  diaphragm,  several  methods  may  be 
used.  The  most  striking  is  to  expose  it  in  an  animal  made 
completely  insensible  by  the  injection  of  from  twenty  to  forty 
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minims  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solation  of  chloral  into  the  craral 
vein.  For  this  purpose  the  abdominal  cavity  must  be  opened 
in  the  linea  alha^  immediately  below  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and 
then  two  incisions  must  be  made,  extending  f^om  the  opening 
in  opposite  directions  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  costal  car- 
tilages, according  to  the  instructions  given  in  §  56.  Another 
method  consists  in  merely  making  an  opening  in  the  linea  alba^ 
close  to  the  ensiform  cartilage,  sufficient  to  receive  the  finger, 
the  tip  of  which  must  be  pressed  against  the  centrum  tendi- 
neum,  when  the  movements  can  be  appreciated  with  gi^eat  ex- 
actitude. The  plan  most  used  consists  in  introducing  a  long 
and  slender  needle  into  the  chest  through  the  ensiform  carti- 
lage, close  to  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum,  the  direction  of 
which  is  such,  that  it  grazes  the  upper  surface  of  the  diaphragm, 
if  possible  piercing  it  at  one  or  two  points,  so  as  to  be  in  some 
part  of  its  course  on  the  abdominal  side  of  the  membrane. 
For  this  experiment,  the  rabbit  must  be  carefully  chloralized, 
and  secui-ed  on  Czermak's  supporter  in  such  a  way  that  the 
spinal  column  is  immovable.  A  long  silk  thread  is  then  passed 
through  the  eye  of  the  needle  and  connected  with  the  little 
bow-wood  pulley  shown  in  4g.  250,  the  movements  of  which 
are  inscribed  by  means  of  the  horizontal  lever  on  the  blackened 
cylinder.  The  tracing  so  obtained  enables  us  not  only  to  de- 
termine to  what  relative  distance  the  dome  of  the  diaphragm 
descends  in  each  inspiratory  act,  but  also  the  mean  relaxation 
of  the  muscle,  i.  e.^  the  mean  height  to  which  it  ascends  during 
each  expiration.  This,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  is  much 
affected  by  conditions  which  act  on  the  muscle  by  its  motor 
nerve. 

92.  Intercostal  Muscles. — To  demonstrate  the  action  of  the 
intercostal  muscles,  a  rabbit  is  used  which  has  been  deprived 
both  of  voluntary  motion  and  of  sensibility  by  the  ablation  of 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  as  well  as  of  the  corpora  striata  and 
thalami  optici.  This  operation  is  performed  as  follows :  The 
animal  having  been  rendered  insensible  by  chloroform,  both 
carotids  are  tied.  It  is  then  secured  on  the  supporter  in  the 
prone  position.  The  calvarium  js  now  exposed  by  an  incision 
extending  from  the  occiput  to  the  frontal  region  in  the  middle 
line,  and  the  integument  drawn  aside  in  either  direction.  The 
parietal  bones  having  been  first  perforated  with  the  trephine, 
to  allow  of  the  introduction  of  the  cutting  pliers,  the  roof  of 
the  cranium  is  rapidly  removed  so  as  to  expose  the  hemi- 
spheres completely.  These  organs  are  then  scooped  out  with 
the  ivory  handle  of  a  scalpel,  an  assistant  being  at  hand  with 
the  actual  cautery  to  arrest  the  bleeding.  The  animal  at  once 
passes  into  a  state  resembling  deep  sleep,  breathing  regularly, 
but  much  more  slowly  than  before  the  operation.  The  action 
of  the  respiratory  muscles  of  the  chest  can  now  be  investigated 
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TTitUnut  any  raisgiviug  as  to  the  infliction  of  suffer  in  ^,  hj  re- 
moving the  integument  and  superficial  layer  of  muscles  so  as 
%o  expose  the  ribs  and  intercostal  apnces. 

The  first  lesson  to  be  learnt  relates  to  normal  breathing.  It 
it  seen  that  so  long  as  air  enters  the  chest  freely,  and  the  res> 
piratory  apparatus  is  not  interfered  with,  there  is  no  appreti- 
sb!e  expansive  movement  of  tlie  ribs,  and  the  intercostal  mus- 
elee,  in  so  far  as  tbey  are  visible,  do  not  contract,  Dyspntjea 
may  now  be  produced,  either  by  letting  nir  into  one  or  both  of 
the  pleural  cavities,  by  dtminisbhig  the  opening  b}^  which  the 
chest  communicates  with  the  atmosphere,  or  by  combining  the 
two  methods.  It  is  most  convenient  to  begin  with  puncturing 
one  pleura* 

The  effect  of  this  operation  is  to  increase  the  respii*atory 
movements,  and  to  alter  their  character  by  bringing  the  tho- 
racic muscles  into  action.  The  upper  ribs,  particularly  the 
second,  tbird^  and  fourth,  which  were  before  motionless,  move 
upwards  and  outwards  in  each  inspiration^  while  the  external 
intercostal  muscles,  and  the  intercartilaginous  parts  of  the  in- 
ternal intercostal,  are  seen  to  grow  bard  in  contraction  at  the 
same  moment* 

To  produce  a  higher  degree  of  dyspnoea,  the  other  pleura 
may  be  opened  j  the  principal  effect  observed  is  that  the  upward 
and  outward  movement  of  the  upper  ribs  is  increased,  and  that 
tlie  scaieniy  which  were  before  inactive,  now  begin  to  contract 
in  CO  u  cert  with  the  external  intercostals.  These  m  use  let, 
although  from  their  anatomical  arrangement  they  must  act  as 
elevators  of  the  riba,  cannot  be  shown  to  be  so  experimentally  ; 
for  there  is  no  appreciable  diminution  of  the  costal  movement 
when  they  are  divided. 

The  function  of  the  external  intercostals  and  intercartilagi- 
nous muscles,  having  been  proved  by  direct  observation  in  the 
manner  above  described,  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  history 
of  physiology,  has  never  been  seriously  disputed.  This  is  not 
however  the  case  as  regards  the  interosseous  part  of  the  internal 
iutercostals — that  part  of  those  muscles  which  is  covered  by  the 
external  iutercostals.  In  the  rabbit,  the  interosseous  iutercos- 
tals differ  from  the  iutercartilagiuous,  both  in  being  less  oblique 
and  in  being  somewhat  thiuucr.  The  exp^^rimental  evidence 
as  to  their  function  is  negative — that  is  to  say,  it  can  be  shown 
that  iiiey  do  not  contract  witli  the  external  muscles,  but  it 
cannot  be  shown  that  they  act  antagonistically  to  them.  It 
admits  of  demonstration  as  regards  any  of  the  lower  ribs,  from 
the  fourth  to  the  eighth  or  ninth,  tiiat  if  all  the  muscles  at- 
tached to  it  from  above  are  removed,  excepting  the  external 
iutercostals  aud  the  le {"at ores  cottar um  brevei?  (muscles  which 
connect  each  transverse  process  with  the  rib  next  below  it,  and 
can  be  seen  to  contract  with  tbe  external  iutercotitals),  the  rib 
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still  rises  out^rarda  in  inspiration;  but  if  tliese  muscles  arc 
completely  severed,  no  mare  costal  raovetnent  is  perceptible; 
nor  is  there  any  hardening  of  the  exposed  intercostal  niusdea 
at  tlie  moment  of  inspiration.  In  a  word,  it  must  still  be  ad^ 
jnittcd  that  the  action  of  these  muscles  is  as  yet  undetermiuedp 
lUost  probably  they  may  be  regarded  aa  constrictora  of  the 
chest — as  the  agents  of  forced  expiration* 

9S.  MovezneotB  of  the  Nares  and  Larynx, — In  the 
rabbit,  the  nostrib  dilate  with  each  ordinary  inspiration^  and 
contrast  in  expiration ;  t>ut  from  their  frequency  these  move* 
ments  are  ^ery  diflScult  to  observe.  To  study  them  satisfac- 
tonly,  the  student  must  avail  himself  of  the  excessive  and  in- 
frequent respirations  of  animals  in  which  both  vagi  have  been 
divided.  It  is  then  seen  that  the  dilatation  of  the  nares  is 
the  first  act  of  inspiration.  It  precedes  hy  a  distinct  interval 
the  expansion  of  the  chest,  and  appears  even  to  precede  the 
contraction  of  the  diaphragm*  Whether  it  actually  does  so 
is  very  difficult  to  determine.  The  muscles  by  which  this 
movement  is  effected  are,  the  subcuianeous  faciei  winch  springs 
from  the  lateral  surface  of  the  intermaxillary  bone,  and  from 
the  anterior  supraorbital  process  of  the  frontal  bone,  to  be  in- 
serted into  the  skin  of  the  nose  and  forehead,  and  the  levator 
naifi^  which  springs  from  t!ie  lower  edge  of  the  orbit,  and  is 
also  inserted  by  a  long  tendon  into  the  skin,  covering  the 
edge  of  the  nose.  Of  the  two,  the  former  is  the  more  super- 
fleiah 

The  respiratory  movements  of  the  larynx  in  tlie  rabbit  are 
scarcely  perceptible  in  perfectly  natural  breathings  but  the 
slightest  interference  with  the  access  of  air  to  the  chest  is  suf- 
ficient to  produce  them*  The  larynx  is  drawn  downwards  in 
inspiration  by  the  muscles  connecting  it  with  the  sternum, 
and  returns  to  the  position  of  muscular  equilibrium  in  expira- 
tion* One  of  these  muscles,  the  sterno-thyroid,  has  also  the 
effect  of  tilting  forwards  the  thyroid  cartilage,  so  as  to  bring 
its  lower  edge  nearer  the  cricoid. 

94.  To  study  the  intrinsic  respiratory  movements  of  the 
larynx,  the  rima  ghttidis  must  be  exposed  to  observation,  hy 
making  a  suitable  opening  either  above  or  below.  The  best 
view  of  the  movements  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  hyothyrold 
.membrane.  The  skin  having  lieen  carefully  divided  in  the 
~  aiddie  line,  lege  arlia^  the  membrane  must  be  exposed  with 
'  the  aid  of  two  pairs  of  forceps*  The  veins  (which  are  the 
principal  source  of  dilBculty)  can  then  be  readily  seen,  and 
must  be  carefully  secured  above  and  below  by  ligatures,  be- 
tween which  the  membrane  may  be  cut  across  without  risk  of 
hemorrhage.  The  head  must  of  course  be  so  supported  that 
a  strong  light  is  thrown  on  the  vocal  cords*  If  now  the  epi- 
glottis is  drawn  forwards,  the  motions  of  the  vocal  cords  and 
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of  the  arytfenoid  cartilages  are  wd!  seen — the  chink  becoming 
wider  in  in si>i ration^  narrower  in  expiration.  To  observe  the 
motions  of  the  arytienoid  cartilages,  the  best  way  is  to  excite 
the  recurrent  nerves,  when  it  is  seen  that  during  excitation 
the  vocal  cord  of  the  same  aide  approaches  the  middle  line* 
If  both  recurrents  are  excitedn,  the  rima  is  completely  closed| 
the  aryt(£iioid  cartilages  applying  themselves  to  each  other 
just  as  they  do  in  the  production  of  a  musical  note.  Con- 
eidering  that  the  recurrent  ner%'e  is  distributed  to  ali  the 
muscles,  and  not  merely  to  those  which  act  as  constrictors 
{arytsenoidei  and  crico-aryissnoidei  lateralf^s)^  and  that' the 
movements  produced  are  of  the  same  natnre  as  those  whicli 
occur  in  ordinary  expiration,  though  much  more  vigorous,  we 
arrive  at  the  inference  that  in  both  cases  the  widening  of  the 
glottis  is  a  condition  of  general  muscular  relaxation,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  all  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx  are 
expiratory — their  combined  eflfect  manifesting  itself  in  ap- 
proximation of  the  vocal  cords,  not  because  the  posterior 
crico*aryt£enoid  muscles  and  the  other  dilating  muscles  do  not 
act  with  tbe  rest,  but  because  they  are  overpowered  by  theni« 
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Section  III. — Mbaburembkt  of  the  Quaktitt  op  Air  bespieediii 

A  GIVEN   TtME,  Am>  OF  THE  YOLUMB  OF  A  IB  IHHALED  IN  EACH  RE- 

BPiRATOBY  Act, 

95.  The  apparatus  for  this  purpose  consists  of  three  parts, 
viz*,  (a)  a  receiver  or  chamber  in  which  the  air  to  be  breathed 
during  the  period  of  observation  is  contained;  (b)  a  face-pieoe 
and  tube  for  connecting  the  receiver  with  the  respiratory 
cavity  of  the  subject  of  observation;  (c)  arrange  meats  for 
supplying  freah  air  to  the  receiver,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
air  breathed. 

To  obtain  results  which  are  reliable,  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant condition  is  that  the  air  should  be  respired  without 
the  sliglitest  effort*  To  insure  this,  tlie  receiver  must  he  of 
such  construction  that  the  pressure  to  which  the  air  contained 
in  it  is  subjected  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  atmos- 
phere* Consequently,  It  must  have  the  form  either  of  a  gaso- 
meter, the  cylinder  of  which  is  accurately  counterpoised,  or 
that  of  a  membranous  bag,  the  material  of  which  is  so  thin 
that  it  offers  no  resistance  either  in  contracting  or  expanding* 
The  best  material  for  the  latter  purpose  is  vulcanized  India- 
rubber;  it  is,  how^ever,  difficult  to  obtain  bags  of  this  descrip- 
tion which  are  perfect*  Whatever  be  its  form,  the  receiver 
must  have  two  openings,  one  communicating  with  the  face- 
piece,  tlie  other  for  the  I'eception  of  air.  It  must  be  also  so 
constructed  that  the  moment  at  which  it  is  full  may  be  easily 
and  accurately  observed. 
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The  receiver  is  brought  into  communicatioD  with  the  expira- 
tory cavity  of  the  subject  of  experiment  by  means  of  a  face- 
piece  or  mask  of  very  perfect  construction,  furnished  with  two 
valves,  by  one  of  which  the  air  is  expelled,  while  the  other, 
opening  inwards,  guards  the  orifice  of  a  tube  about  an  inch  in 
width,  which  leads  from  the  receiver. 

By  its  second  opening,  the  receiver  communicates  with  a 
gasometer  filled  with  air,  under  a  pressure  somewhat  greater 
than  that  of  the  atmosphere.  Between  the  gasometer  and  the 
receiver,  the  tube  of  communication  passes  first  through  a 
stopcock  of  brass,  the  aperture  of  which  can  be  regulated 
very  accurately  by  means  of  a  long  handle,  and  then  through 
an  accurately  graduated  gas  meter,  specially  constructed  for 
the  pui*pose.  Each  observation  lasts  ten  minutes.  The  gas- 
ometer is  kept  full  of  air  by  means  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  which 
must  be  worked  by  an  assistant  (in  default  of  other  motor) 
during  the  whole  period;  while  the  quantity  of  air  which  is 
driven  through  the  meter  to  the  recipient  is  so  regulated  with 
the  aid  of  the  stop-cock,  that  the  receiver  is  ^ept  exactly  at 
the  same  degree  of  fulness. 

The  chief  mechanical  source  of  inexactitude  in  this  appara- 
tus is  to  be  found  in  the  imperfect  closure  of  the  valves,  and 
imperfect  fitting  of  the  face-piece.  These  defects  may  be 
obviated  by  substituting  for  the  face-piece  a  couple  of  tul3es  of 
ivory,  which  accurately  fit  the  anterior  opening  of  the  nostrils. 
The  wide  tube  with  which  these  ivory  nose-pieces  are  connected, 
at  once  divides  into  two  branches.  Of  these,  one  is  guarded 
by  a  mercurial  valve  leading  outwards,  the  other  by  a  similar 
valve  leading  inwards  for  inspiration,  the  arrangement  of  these 
valves  being  the  same  as  that  shown  in  fig.  251  to  be  imme- 
diately described. 

96.  In  making  observations  of  the  same  nature  on  the 
lower  animals,  it  is  convenient  to  use  an  apparatus  which  not 
only  admits  of  accurate  measurement  of  the  quantity  of  air 
breathed,  but  renders  it  possible  to  modify  its  composition  by 
the  introduction  of  definite  proportions  of  other  gases  or 
vapors.  And  inasmuch  as  in  such  investigations  it  is,  as  a 
rule,  of  more  importance  that  the  conditions  should  be 
accurately  known  than  that  they  should  be  identical  with 
those  normally  existing,  the  principle  of  completely  avoiding 
resistance,  which  was  regarded  as  fundamental  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  apparatus  described  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, must  be  abandoned  ;  for  it  is  a  mechanical  impossibility 
to  construct  valves  which,  while  they  close  with  perfect 
accuracy,  work  without  resistance.  The  apparatus  to  be  now 
described  is  so  constructed  that  any  gaseous  mixture  may  be 
kept  in  it  for  a  length  of  time  without  change  of  composition 
by  ditfusion,  and  the  valves  act  so  perfectly  that  the  experi- 
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menter  is  absolutely  certain  that  t!ie  whole  of  the  air  whicli 
leaves  the  receiver,  anti  no  more,  is  actually  used  in  respiration. 

The  receiver  may  he  constructed  as  follows :  Two  glass 
cylinders  are  selected,  about  eight  inches  in  length,  open  at 
both  ends,  one  of  which  is  about  half  an  inch  wider  than  the 
other;  the  outer  is  about  three  inches  in  widtli,  the  inner  (e 
flg-  2f>l)  two  and  a  half  inches.  Both  of  them  are  cemented 
in  the  most  perfect  manner  possible,  with  their  axes  in  the 
flame  vertical  line  into  a  circular  horizontal  plate,  so  that  they 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  space  of  the  same 
width  everywhere.  This  space  is  to  be  filled  with  mercury. 
Through  the  central  part  of  the  plate  rise  three  vertical  tubes 
of  glass,  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  internal  diameter- 
Underneath  the  plate,  which  is  supported  on  a  tripod,  each  of 
these  tubes  passes  downwards  for  a  short  distance,  and  is 
then  bent  horizontally  at  right  angles.  A  third  cylinder  (d), 
closed  at  one  end  and  made  of  iron  carefully  protected,  con- 
stilutes  the  bell  of  the  gasometer.  Its  diameter  is  the  mean 
of  the  diameters  of  the  two  cylinders  of  glass,  so  tliat  it 
descends  without  touching  them  into  the  space  containing 
mercury,  by  w^iieh  ih^y  are  separated  from  each  other.  It  is 
suspended  by  a  silk  cord,  pulle}',  and  counterpoise.  The 
counterpoise  consists  of  a  cup  containing  shot,  and  there  is  a 
second  and  similar  cup  on  the  top  of  the  cylinder*  Of  the 
three  tubes  which  enter  the  receiver  from  below,  one  (a)  com- 
municates with  the  atmosphere  (w^hen  in  use),  a  second  (b) 
with  the  respiratory  cavity  of  the  animal,  the  third  (c)  is 
usually  closed.  The  India-rubber  tubes  by  which  these  com- 
munications are  made,  are  guarded  by  tlie  simple  contrivances, 
known  as  Miiller's  mercurial  valves.  Each  sneh  valve  consists 
of  a  rather  wide  bottle  containing  a  shallow  column  of  mer- 
cury, and  closed  air-tight  with  an  India-rubber  stopper. 
Througlj  the  stopper  pass  two  tubcs^  one  of  which  is  of  such 
length  that  its  end  dips  just  below  the  surface  of  the  mercury; 
the  other  is  much  shorter.  The  valve  (a)  is  so  placed  that  the 
short  tube  is  in  direct  communication  with  the  receiver,  the 
long  one  with  the  atmosphere;  in  {c)  this  arrangement  is  re- 
versed. To  complete  the  apparatus,  all  that  is  required  is  a 
T  tube  and  a  third  valve.  The  stem  of  the  T  tube  communi- 
cates with  the  respiratory  cavity  by  means  of  a  canula  secured 
airtight  in  the  trachea;  the  one  arm  with  the  receiver*  and  the 
other  with  the  valve  (b),  through  which  the  expired  air  is  dis- 
charged into  the  atmosphere.  The  quantity  of  air  used  by 
the  animal  during  any  given  period  of  observation  must  be 
measured  in  the  same  way  as  l>efore. 

The  objection  to  which  this  apparatus  or  any  other  of 
similar  construction  is  liable,  lies,  as  has  been  already  liinted, 
in  the  resistance  offered  b}-  the  mercurial  valves,  which  is 
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sufficient  to  retard  the  respiratory  movements  to  a  sensible 
degree.  As,  iiowever,  the  most  important  applications  of  the 
method  are  those  which  relate  to  the  influence  of  variable  con- 
ditions on  the  quantity  of  air  breathed,  this  fact  is  of  little 
consequence;  for  the  error  arising  from  it  may  be  entirely 
eliminated  by  substituting,  as  a  standard  of  comparison,  the 
respiration  already  modified  by  the  resistance,  for  normal 
respiration.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  such  a  standard, 
the  animal  must  be  allowed  to  breathe  common  air  through 
the  apparatus  for  some  time  before  making  any  other  observa- 
tion. 

Section  IV. — Determination  of  the  Quantity  op  Cabbonic 
Acid  Gas  dischabged  bt  an  Animal  pbom  the  Lunqb  and  8kin 
IN  A  given  Time. 

97.  There  are  two  leading  methods  by  which  this  can  be 
accomplished.  One  of  them  is  that  of  Regnault  and  Reiset, 
which,  with  important  modifications,  has  been  used  by  Ludwig 
and  his  pupils.  The  animal  under  observation  is  contained  in 
an  air-tight  chamber,  which  communicates  with  a  second 
chamber  containing  oxygen.  The  chamber  communicates 
with  an  absorbing  apparatus,  through  which  the  air  passes  in 
a  continuous  current,  so  that  the  expired  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
removed  from  it  as  rapidly  as  it  is  formed,  its  place  being 
taken  up  by  exactly  the  same  volume  of  oxygen,  so  that  the 
constitution  of  the  air  remains  unchanged.  The  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  absorbed  is  calculated  from  the  increase  of 
weight  of  the  absorbing  apparatus  during  the  period  of  obser- 
vation. As  improved  by  Ludwig,  the  method  is  the  best 
suited  for  exact  experiments.  The  apparatus  is  described  in 
Ludwig's  Arheiten  for  1869. 

The  second  method,  which  is  much  simpler,  and  sufficiently 
exact  when  for  comparative  investigations  as  to  the  influence 
of  various  physiological  and  pathological  conditions  on  the 
discharge  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  is  that  of  Pettenkofer.  It  is 
applicable  either  to  large  animals  or  small.  A  short  account 
of  Pettenkofer's  complete  apparatus  will  now  be  given,  as  an 
aid  to  the  understanding  of  the  application  of  the  same  method 
to  the  small  animals  in  common  use  for  physiological  and 
pathological  investigations.  Pettenkofer's  apparatus  consists 
of  three  parts,  viz.,  a  chamber  in  which  a  man  can  sit  or  stand 
comfortably;  a  large  wet  gas  meter,  which  communicates  with 
the  chamber  by  a  tube ;  a  double-action  air-pump,  by  which 
air  is  continuously  drawn  through  the  meter  from  the  cham- 
ber ;  and,  lastly,  clockwork,  by  which  the  pump  is  worked. 
The  chamber,  which  is  of  metal  and  glass,  communicates  with 
the  external  air  during  the  period  of  observation  by  the  inters 
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Btlces  round  the  door,  which  serTe  for  the  entrance  of  air^  and 

by  the  tube,  which  leads  to  the  meter.  The  quantity  of  air 
whiuh  is  drawn  through  it  by  this  tube  amounta  to  about 
20,000  litres  ( 706.4  cubic  feet)  per  hour,  a  quantity  not  merely 
abundantly  sufiieient  for  yentilatLon,  but  to  prevent  loss  or 
error  by  diO'nsion  into  the  air  through  the  chinks  round  the 
door.  It  is  quite  nnnecesiary  to  describe  the  aspirating  appa- 
ratus excepting  in  so  far  as  to  state  that  tlie  clockwork  is 
moved  by  a  weighty  which,  bj  a  well-known  mechanical  con- 
trivance, is  constantly  wound  up  by  a  steam -engine. 

To  obtain  a  result,  we  must  be  able  to  determine  with  aecu^ 
racy,  first,  the  duration  of  the  period  of  observation,  and^ 
second l3%  the  quantity  of  carbonic  add  gas  contained  in  the 
air  which  passes  out  of  the  chamber  during  that  period.  The 
latter  object  may  be  attained  either  by  estimating  tbc  total 
weight  of  carbonic  acid  discharge<l,  or  by  measuring  the 
volume  of  air  aspired,  and,  simultaneously,  the  proportion  by 
volume  of  the  same  gas  contained  in  it.  In  Uie  apparatus 
above  described,  the  quantity  of  air  discharged  is  so  large 
that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  analyze  the  whole  of  it,  so 
that  the  second  of  the  two  alternatives  must  be  adopted- 
This  is  effected  not  by  taking  one  or  more  specimens  of  the 
discharged  air  from  time  to  time  and  analyzing  them  (for  this 
plan,  unless  a  very  great  number  of  analyses  were  made,  would^ 
in  consequence  of  the  constant  irregularities  which  occur  la 
the  rate  of  discharge,  give  wrong  results),  but  by  causing  a 
dejinite  proportion  of  the  used  air  to  pass  through  an  absorb- 
ing apparatus,  and  measuring  the  total  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  contained  in  it  by  a  volumctrical  method  to  be  imme- 
diately described.  This  division  of  the  aspired  air  into  two 
parts,  one  to  be  measured  and  analyzed,  the  other  merely  to 
be  measured,  is  a  matter  of  great  difflcultj' ;  for  it  obviously 
involves  the  carrying  on  during  the  i>eriod  of  observation  of 
two  continuous  measurements^  t,  e*,  the  employment  of  two 
meters  instead  of  one,  each  of  which  must  give  resolts  which 
are  not  only  accurate  in  themselves,  but  must  correspond 
exactly  with  those  of  the  other.  As,  in  applying  the  method 
to  animals  so  small  that  the  whole  quantity  of  air  can  be 
analyzed,  this  difficulty  is  not  met  with,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
say  anything  as  to  the  means  of  obviating  it,  or  the  erroi'S 
which,  in  spite  of  ail  precautious,  it  occasions. 

98.  AppHoation  of  Petto  nkofer^s  Method  to  the 
Determination  of  the  Discharge  of  Carbonic  Acid 
Gas  in  Small  Animals. — ^Thc  apparatus  consists  of  a  metal 
chamber  of  iron,  which  communicates  in  one  direction  with 
the  Bun  sen  ^s  water  air*purap;  in  the  other,  with  the  apparatus 
for  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Its  lid  closes  air- 
tight by  means  of  a  mercurial  joint.      For  a  guineapig  or  rat, 
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it  sbould  have  a  capacity  of  about  500  cubic  inches  (8193  c.  c.)- 
Between  the  blower  and  the  chamber  is  interposed  a  flask  of 
about  6  oz.  capacity,  through  the  cork  of  which  two  tubes 
pass ;  of  these,  one  is  prolonged  nearly  to  the  bottom ;  the 
other,  the  exit  tube,  ends  Just  below  the  under  surface  of  the 
cork.  This  flask  is  filled  with  pumice,  moistened  with  solu- 
tion of  potash.  In  this  way  the  chamber  is  supplied  with  a 
constant  and  perfectly  steady  stream  of  air,  free  from  carbonic 
acid.  As,  however,  the  quantity  of  air  supplied  by  the  blower 
is  much  larger  than  is  required,  it  must  be  diminished  by 
allowing  a  certain  quantity  to  waste.  For  this  purpose  a  T 
tube  is  interposed  between  the  blower  and  the  potash  flask, 
the  stem  of  which  is  connected  by  an  India-rubber  tube  with 
a  kind  of  safety-valve,  the  construction  of  which  is  the  same 
as  that  of  valve  b,  in  fig.  251 ;  the  waste  of  air  may  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  by  raising  or  lowering  the  longer  of  the 
two  tubes.  The  absorbing  apparatus  consists  of  two  or  a 
greater  number  of  absorption  tubes  (fig.  252),  which  are 
charged  with  absorbing  liquid.  When  each  tube  is  placed  at 
its  proper  inclination,  and  the  difference  between  the  pressure 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  column  of  liquid  is  not  too  great,  the 
air,  which  enters  the  short  limb  by  an  end  of  India-rubber 
tube  which  reaches  nearly  to  the  bend,  passes  up  the  long  arm 
in  a  regular  succession  of  bubbles  so  small  that  it  is  thoroughly 
acted  on  by  the  liquid.  The  two  tubes  are  charged  with  a 
solution  of  baryta,  which  in  the  longer  is  three  times  as  strong 
as  in  the  shorter.  The  strengths  of  both  solutions  are  deter- 
mined vol u metrically  by  a  standard  solution  of  oxalic  acid 
before  and  after  every  period  of  observation. 

Preparation  of  the  Solutions  of  Baryta  and  Oxalic  Acid. — 
Of  the  two  solutions  of  baryta  which  are  in  use,  the  stronger 
contains  about  21  grammes  of  hydrate  of  baryta  in  a  litre, 
the  other  7  grammes ;  the  former  is  obtained  by  adding  suf- 
ficient distilled  water  to  420  cub.  cent,  of  saturated  baryta 
water  to  make  up  a  litre ;  the  latter  contains  140  cub.  cent,  in 
a  litre.  These  liquids  must  be  kept  in  bottles  which  have  no 
communication  with  the  air,  excepting  through  a  fiask  or  ab- 
sorption tube  filled  with  pumice,  moistened  with  potash.  The 
oxalic  acid  solution  must  be  prepared  with  the  utmost  accuracy. 
It  must  contain  2.8636  grammes  of  pure  well-crj'stallized 
oxalic  acid,  free  from  efftorescence,  in  a  litre.  Before  making 
the  solution,  it  is  necessary  to  dry  the  crystals  over  sulphuric 
acid  for  a  few  hours.  The  strength  of  this  solution  stands  in 
the  ratio  of  exactly  1  to  22  to  that  of  the  ordinary  volumetri- 
cal  solution  of  the  pharmacopoeia.  It  keeps  badly,  being  apt 
to  become  mouldy,  so  that  if  a  large  amount  is  required,  it 
is  better  to  keep  the  weighed  quantities  of  oxalic  acid  than  the 
liquid. 
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Mode  of  determining  Ike  Strenglh  of  the  Baryta  Solitlion, — 
Thirty  centimetres  of  baryta  water  having  been  introdtieed 
into  a  small  flask,  the  sohition  of  oxalic  aeici  is  cautiously 
added  from  a  finely  gratluatecl  burette.  Between  each  addi- 
tion, the  flask  is  ciosed  with  the  thumb  and  shakeD.  As  an 
indiGator,  Pettenkorer  has  fonnd  that  tnrmerie  paiier  gives 
better  resnlts  than  litmns.  The  paper  must  be  prepared  by 
digesting  turmerie  root  in  weak  alcohol,  and  dipping  strips  of 
Swedish  filter  paper  into  it,  which  mnst  then  be  dried  in  a 
dark  place,  and  kept  in  the  dark.  When  tiie  Uqnid  is  so  nearly 
neutralized  that  it  does  not  brown  a  strip  of  paper  dipped 
into  it^  a  drop  is  placed  with  a  rod  on  the  strip.  If  there  is 
still  a  trace  of  alkaline  reaction,  a  brown  line  appears  at  the 
peripiicr}*.  As  soon  as  this  is  no  longer  the  case,  the  point  of 
complete  neutralization  has  been  attained.  This  reaction  is  so 
delicate,  that  it  ia  sensibly  affected  by  the  presence  of  one* 
tenth  of  a  cubic  ceutinietre  of  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  t.  e*^ 
oue-tenth  of  a  tnilUgrannne  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  ao  that  the 
results  of  two  determinations  of  the  same  liquid  ought  not  to 
differ  from  eacli  other  by  more  than  the  quantity  named.  It 
is  well,  in  onier  to  save  time,  to  make  a  first  experiment  with 
a  small  quantity  (say  5  cnb*  cent.).  It  is  of  great  practical 
importance  to  notice  that  the  baryta  solution  must  contain  no 
trace  of  caustic  potash,  or  soda,  the  smallest  quantities  of 
which  render  the  determination  impossible — for  the  oxalate  of 
potash  or  soda  formed  in  this  case  reacts  on  the  carbonate  of 
baryta  present,  so  as  to  produce  oxalate  of  baryta  and  carbo- 
nate of  sod(u  Consequently,  the  liquid  never  loses  its  alkaline 
Inaction  ^  for  each  renewed  addition  of  oxalic  acid  re-<;  on  verts 
the  alkaline  carbonate  into  oxalate,  which  ia  again  decomposed 
by  the  carbonate  of  baryta  as  before. 

Mode  of  preparing  and  fiUing  the  Absorption  Tubes. — The 
short  arm  of  each  tube  is  filled  air-tight  with  an  India-rubber 
cork,  pierced  with  a  tube.  The  larger  tube  is  connected  at  its 
opposite  end  with  the  smaller,  from  which  the  air  finally  escapes 
through  an  India-rubber  tube,  guarded  by  a  screw-cUp.  By 
adjusting  this  clip,  the  size  of  the  hubbies  is  regulated,  their 
magnitude  varying  inverselj^  aa  the  resistance.  To  All  the 
tubes,  the  requireil  quantities  of  liquid  are  introduced  into 
flasks,  fitted  with  air-tight  corks,  having  necks  suttkiently  wide 
for  the  introduction  of  a  pipette.  The  strength  of  the  solution 
having  been  determined  in  thirty  centimetres,  as  above  de- 
scribed, the  stronger  solution  is  to  be  delivered  into  the  first 
absorption  tube  in  three  quantities  of  45  centimetres,  and  Lw  o 
such  quantities  of  the  weaker  into  the  second,  [Tul)ea  of  the 
size  required  for  these  quantities  are  made  by  Cetti  &  Co., 
of  Brooke  Street,  Hoi  born*]  The  tubes  are  then  closed  and 
adjusted  to  the  pro[jer  inclination  (previously  ascertained  by 
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trial).  At  the  close  of  the  experiment,  the  liquids  are  trans- 
ferred once  more  to  flasks,  similar  to  those  above  described,  and 
their  strength  determined  as  before.  The  calculation  of  the 
result  is  simple.  The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  absorbed  by 
each  30  cub.  cent,  of  the  liquid  is  indicated  by  the  difference 
between  the  corresponding  quantities  6f  oxalic  acid  solution 
used,  before  and  after  absorption.  This  quantity  must  be  mul- 
tiplied in  the  one  case  by  ^^y =4.5,  in  the  other  by  §^=3.  The 
sum  of  the  two  products  is  the  total  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
disengaged  during  the  period  of  observation.  If  an  animal 
larger  than  a  guineapig  is  used,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  two 
sets  of  absorbing  tubes,  or  a  greater  number. 

Section  V. — Innervation  op  the  Respiratory  Movements. 

The  rhythmical  movements  of  respiration  depend  on  tlie 
activity  of  a  centre  contained  in  that  part  of  the  floor  of  tlie 
fourth  ventricle  from  which  the  roots  of  the  vagus  nerve 
spring.  The  proof  of  this  fact  lies  in  the  Aindamental  ex- 
periment of  Legallois,  by  which  he  showed  that  the  cerebrum, 
the  cerebellum,  and  even  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata  itself 
may  be  removed,  without  arresting  respiration.  This  experi- 
ment has  already  been  described  in  §  92. 

By  motor  nerves  this  centre  is  in  relation  with  the  muscles 
of  which  the  combined  rhythmical  actions  have  been  studied  in 
the  same  paragraph.  Its  discharges  of  energj',  like  those  of 
the  motor  centres  of  the  heart,  are  automatic,  but  their  rhythm 
is  constantly  subject  to  modification  by  impressions  received 
through  the  aflerent  fibres  of  the  vagi.  Consequently,  the  study 
of  the  innervation  of  the  respiratory  movements  resolves  itself 
into  experiments  relating  to  the  respiratory  functions  of  these 
nerves.  The  results  of  such  experiments  may  be  divided  accord- 
ing as  they  relate  to  the  efibcts  of  section  of  both  vagi,  to  ex- 
citation of  the  central  end  of  the  divided  nerves,  or  to  excita- 
tion of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve. 

99.  Seotion  of  both  Vagi  in  the  Neck.— In  the  para- 
graph relating  to  the  functions  of  the  vagus  as  a  heart-nerve, 
directions  have  been  given  as  to  the  mode  of  preparing  it.  The 
rabbit  is  preferable  to  the  dog  or  cat,  for  in  those  animals  the 
vagus  is  united  in  one  trunk  with  tlie  sympathetic.  Section 
of  the  vagi  is  the  simplest  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
instructive  experiments  relating  to  the  physiology  of  the  ner- 
vous system.  The  animal  having  been  secured  in  the  usual 
way  on  Czermak's  rabbit  support,  a  ligature  is  passed  round 
each  nerve  a  little  below  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The  ends  of 
each  ligature  are  then  knotted  together,  so  as  to  facilitate  their 
being  found  at  any  moment.  To  observe  the  efilect,  the  animal 
should  be  placed  before  and  after  section,  under  the  same  cii"- 
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cum  stances*  If  it  is  not  intended  to  record  tbe  results  graphi- 
cally, It  may  be  allowed  to  run  about  while  tbe  rcspirationa  arc 
counted,  and  careful  observations  are  made  as  to  tiie  respira- 
tory movements*  For  more  exact  observations  various  methods 
may  be  used,  each  of  whieh  is  of  some  value.  The  first  consists 
in  recording  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm  on  the  kymo- 
graphy as  directed  in  §  ^l^  The  second  and  third  are  so  con- 
trived as  to  show  not  only  the  duration  and  rliythm  of  tbe 
respiratory  movements  before  and  after  section,  but  the  extent  of 
tbe  respiratory  exchange  of  air*  The  apparatus  for  this  purpose 
id  constructed  as  follows:  A  large  bottle,  capable  of  hobUiig 
five  gallons  or  more,  is  closed  airtight  with  an  India-rubber 
cork,  into  which  the  stem  of  a  glass  T  tube  is  carefully  fitted* 
Of  the  two  branches  of  tbe  T  tube,  one  communicates  with  the 
respiratory  cavity  of  the  animal,  by  a  connector  of  IndJa-rub- 
ber  and  a  glass  canula  secured  air-tight  in  the  trachea,  the  other 
is  left  open  and  can  be  readily  closed  with  the  finger.  The 
bottle  also  communicates  by  a  second  glass  tube  which  passes 
through  its  India-rubber  stopper,  with  a  Marey's  tympanum, 
the  lever  of  which  writes  on  the  blackened  cylinder  of  the  kymo- 
graph. This  tube  is  controlled  by  a  screw  clamp.  So  long  as 
the  arm  of  the  T  piece  is  left  open,  the  animal  of  course  breathes 
the  external  air  freely*  On  placing  the  finger  against  the  aper- 
ture, it  begins  to  breathe  the  air  of  the  bottle,  but  inasmuch  as 
the  capacity  of  this  vessel  is  250  times  as  great  as  the  respira- 
tory cavity  of  the  rabbit,  it  can  do  so  for  some  time  without 
the  slightest  dj'spncea,  as  is  proved  by  the  observation  that  tlie 
depressors  of  the  larynx  do  not  come  into  action.  The  resist- 
ance is,  however,  sufficiently  great  to  affect  the  lever  of  the 
tympanum,  the  rise  and  fall  of  which  in  each  respiratory  act  is 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  air  breathed.  The  animal 
having  been  chloralized  and  both  nerves  prepared  as  above  de- 
scribed, a  few  tracings  should  be  taken  of  the  normal  respira- 
tion. This  done,  the  clockwork  is  again  set  in  motion  ami  both 
nerves  are  divided  at  the  same  moment.  In  this  way  a  tracing 
(fig.  25S)  is  obtained,  which  strikingly  exhibits  the  effects  of 
section,  both  as  regards  the  rhythm  and  extent  of  the  thoracic 
movements. 

Another  method  consists  in  measuring  the  quantity  of  air 
inspired  in  a  given  time  witii  the  aid  of  the  apparatus  shown 
in  fig,  251.  In  this  way  the  effect  of  section  on  the  respiratory 
exchange  can  be  estimated  with  much  greater  precision  than 
in  any  other,  but  obviously  no  information  is  obtained  as  to 
the  respiratory  movements. 

100.  The  most  important  results  are  as  follows  ^  1.  In  the 

1  The  tracing  so  obtained  is  sMwn  in  the  first  (normal)  part  of  fig* 
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adalt  rabbit,  the  number  of  respirations  per  minute  diminishes 
from  120—140  to  40—50.    That  this  is  only  to  a  very  slight 
extent  dependent  on  the  narrowing  of  the  glottis  due  to  the 
relaxation  of  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx,  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  if  the  two  recurrents  are  divided,  the  retarding 
effect  of  the  operation  is  very  inconsiderable,  while  the  re- 
tarding effect  of  section  is  diminished  in  no  appreciable  degree 
by  previous  tracheotomy.    2.  The  mechanism  of  breathing  is 
completely  altered.    Each  respiration  is  about  five  times  as 
deep  as  it  was  before.   This  depends  partly  on  increased  action 
of  the  diaphragm,  partly  on  the  participation  of  the  accessory 
muscles  in  the  inspiratory  act.    The  belly  is  projected  and  the 
larynx  drawn  down  by  the  sternal  muscles  in  each  inspiration, 
while  the  upper  ribs,  which  before  were  motionless,  are  drawn 
upwards  and  outwards  by  the  external  intercostals  and  inter- 
cartilaginous  muscles.      The  inspiratory  expansion   of  the 
upper  part  of  the  thorax  lasts  for  several  seconds,  at  the  end 
of  which  it  suddenly  collapses,  expelling  the  air  with  such 
force  as  to  make  an  audible  sonorous  noise  in  the  air-passages, 
often  accompanied,  if  the  trachea  has  not  been  opened,  with 
a  coarse  r&le.    This  sudden  collapse,  which  is  a  non-muscular 
act,  is  followed  by  a  long  pause,  the  existence  of  which  is 
characteristic.    At  the  end  of  it  there  usually  occurs  a  ^ort 
expiratory  movement,  attended  with  hardening  of  the  muscles 
of  the  abdominal  wall,  which  is  the  immediate  precursor  of  the 
inspiratory  act.    The  mode  of  breathing  Just  described  is  that 
of  dyspnoea ;  but  there  is  this  important  difference  between 
ordinary  dyspnoea  and  that  produced  by  section  of  the  vagi, 
that  whereas  in  the  former  the  frequency  of  the  respiratory 
movements  is  increased,  in  the  latter  it  is  diminished ;  with 
this  exception,  all  the  characteristics  of  dyspnoea  are  present. 
3.  The  quantity  of  air  breathed  per  minute  is  as  great  after 
section  of  both  vagi  as  before,  the  diminished  frequency  of 
the  respirations  being  counterbalanced  by  the  increased  depth 
of  the  respiratory  act.     This  is  proved  by  measuring  the 
quantity  of  air  breathed  in  a  given  time  in  the  manner  above 
directed.     4.   These  facts  afford  ground  for  inferring   that 
although  section  of  both  vagi  does  not  materially  either  in- 
crease or  diminish  the  work  done  in  a  given  time  by  the  re- 
spiratory muscles,  it  interferes  very  considerably  with  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purpose  of  their  movements — the  ar- 
terialization  of  the  blood.    Notwithstanding  the  vigor  of  the 
respiratory  movements,  the  blood  becomes  more  or  less  venous. 
101.  Death  after  Section  of  both  Vagi.— Rabbits  in 
which  both  vagi  have  been  divided,  commonly  die  before  the 
end  of  the  first  day.    Dogs  live  longer — often  two  or  three 
days.    After  death,  the  lungs  are  found  in  an  altered  condi- 
tion, of  which  the  following  are  the  leading  features:   The 
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mucous  litiing  of  the  air-passages  is  reddened  (especially  in 
dogs),  the  color  being  due  to  the  injection  of  the  caplllaties  of 
the  muGOBa  with  blood*  The  luugs  eoi]ai>se  much  less  than 
naturally  when  the  cheat  is  opened*  Tiie  pulmonary  paren- 
chyma is^  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  devoid  of  air.  The  air- 
less parts  are  soaked  with  a  brownish-red  serous  liquid »  and 
here  and  there  choked  with  a  grayish- white  material,  which,  on 
microscopical  examination,  is  found  to  consist  of  young  cetls 
(pus  corpuscles).  Similar  cells  are  seen  in  the  serous  liquid 
along  with  numerous  blood  corpuscles.  These  changes  may 
be  accounted  for  as  follows;  When  the  vagi  are  divided,  all 
the  parts  to  which  the  branches  below  the  point  of  section  are 
distributed  are  affected,  e.  ejr.,  the  larynx,  air-passages^  lungs, 
ffisopliagus,  etc.  L  The  glottis  is  partially  closed,  just  as  it  is 
after  death.  2.  The  mucous  lining  of  the  air-passages  is  de- 
prived of  sensibihty,  so  that,  when  It  is  irritated,  no  caugli  is 
produced.  3.  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  cEsophagus  are  para- 
lyzed, so  that  regurgitation  of  food  from  the  stomach  is  apt 
to  take  place;  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  brouehial  tubes  are 
in  a  similar  condition.  With  reference  to  tliese  eo*efficients  in 
the  production  of  the  lung  affection  we  have  the  following 
facts,  showing  that  the  first  two  are  at  all  events  the  only  ones 
which  are  of  ira  porta  nee :  (a)  A  lung  affection  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  induced  by  section  of  both  vagi,  though  of  in- 
ferior intensity,  follows  section  of  the  inferior  laryngeal 
nerves,  {b)  In  animals  with  divided  vagi,  life  is  prolonged 
by  tracheotomy,  the  degree  of  prolongation  depending  on  the 
efficiency  of  means  used  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  foreig^n 
bodies  into  the  air-paesages,  (c)  In  animals  of  which  the  vagi 
are  intact,  a  lung  affection  is  produced  by  injecthig  mucus 
from  the  pharynx  into  the  air^ passages  which  is  of  the  same 
nature  with  that  now  under  consideration.  The  combination 
of  these  facts  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  inflammation  of 
the  luugs  of  which  animals  with  divided  vagi  die,  is  dependent 
on  the  intrusion  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  pharynx  into  the 
air  passages  and  lungs,  rather  Ihan  to  any  direct  effect  of  the 
section  on  the  luug  tis^sue^ 

102.  Demonstration  of  the  Respiratory  Functions 
of  Aflferent  Fibres  of  the  Vagus,  by  Excitation  of  the 
Central  End  of  the  Divided  Nerve.— The  method  of 
preparing  the  nerve  has  been  already  described.  The  excitor, 
shown  in  fig;  225,  is  used*  It  is  better  to  employ  Helmholtz's 
side  wire  {see  next  paragraph),  but  not  necessary  ;  for  even 
when  strong  unmodified  induced  currents  are  used,  there  is 
little  danger  of  unipolar  effects,  the  extent  to  which  the  nerve 
can  be  separated  being  such,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  inter- 
posing a  considerable  air  space  between  it  and  the  surrounding 
parts. 
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The  phenomena  which  accompany  excitation  of  the  central 
end  of  the  divided  vagus  vary  according  to  the  state  of  the 
animal  and  the  state  of  the  nerve.  It  will  be  convenient  to 
describe  them  under  heads  corresponding  to  these  conditions : 
1.  Animal  breathing  naturally.  To  observe  what  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  normal  results  of  excitation,  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  subject  of  experiment  is  not  exhausted,  and  that,  in 
placing  it  on  the  support,  nothing  is  done  which  can  interfere 
with  its  breathing.  The  movements  of  tlie  diaphragm  must 
be  recorded^  either  with  the  aid  of  the  apparatus,  fig.  250,  or 
in  the  manner  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph ;  but  for 
the  present  purpose,  by  far  the  best  method  is  to  introduce 
into  the  peritonaeal  cavity,  by  means  of  a  small  opening  in  the 
linea  alba  close  to  the  ensiform  cartilage,  a  small  flat  bag  of 
India-rubber,  of  such  size  that  it  can  be  conveniently  slipped 
between  the  diaphragm  and  liver.  If  this  bag  is  slightly  dis- 
tended with  air  and  connected  with  a  Marey's  tympanum,  it 
gives  excellent  tracings  of  the  diaphragmatic  movements.  To 
the  student  who  witnesses  the  experiment  for  the  first  time,  a 
still  more  convincing  mode  of  appreciating  the  efiiect  of  ex- 
citing the  central  end  on  the  diaphragm  is  to  feel  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscle  with  the  finger  during  the  period  of  ex- 
citation. The  nerve  having  been  prepared,  and  the  excitor 
placed  under  it,  a  preliminary  traciiig  must  be  taken  of  the 
normal  respiration.  In  a  tracing,  taken  by  the  method  de- 
scribed in  §  99,  it  is  seen  that  in  each  respiratory  act  three  parts 
may  be  distinguished,  one  of  which,  the  ascent,  expresses  in- 
spiration, or  active  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  ;  the  whole 
of  the  remainder  of  the  period  corresponds  to  relaxation  oi 
that  muscle.  Sometimes  the  part  of  the  curve  which  imme- 
diately precedes  the  ascent  indicates  that  towards  the  close  of 
the  period  of  relaxation  air  neither  enters  nor  leaves  the  chest. 
If  a  straight  line  is  drawn  through  the  angle  formed  in  each 
curve  at  the  point  corresponding  to  the  commencement  of  in- 
spiration, it  may  be  taken  as  indicating  the  position  of  the 
lever  when  the  diaphragm  is  at  rest  after  an  ordinary  expi- 
ration. So  long  as  air  is  passing  out  of  the  chest,  the  lever 
keeps  below  this  line,  but  as  soon  as  the  outflow  ceases,  pro- 
vided that  the  diaphragm  is  still  relaxed,  it  returns  to  it. 
Hence  the  line  corresponds  to  the  position  of  equilibrium. 
These  facts  are  well  seen  in  the  first  (normal)  part  of  tracing, 
fig.  265. 

The  tympanum  having  now  been  connected  with  the  bag 
between  the  diaphragm  and  liver,  as  above  described,  and  the 
secondary  coil  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  pri- 
mary, the  key  which  has  been  connected  with  the  telegraph  is 

1  8e6  fig.  254a. 
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Opened*  The  effect  cnunot  be  predicted  with  certaiiity* 
Probably  the  respiratory  movemeuts  will  be  qnickcued,  the 
lever  figsmning  n  somewhat  higher  position  during  the  period 
of  excitation  tiinn  it  d^d  before.  This  indicates  that  the  dia^ 
phrngm  descends  further  in  each  inspiration,  and  does  not 
relax  quite  so  much  in  expiration. 

Tlie  secondary  coil  must  now  be  graduall}^  brought  up 
nearer,  while  the  excitation  is  repeated  after  each  ahifting, 
until  it  is  observed  that  the  lever  ascends  and  remains  station- 
ary each  time  the  key  is  opened^  drawing  a  nearly  horizontal 
line  at  a  much  higher  level  than  that  of  the  previous  part  of 
the  tracing*  (See  fig.  254  ^J)  If  the  excitation  is  continued 
only  for  a  few  seconds,  the  elevation  of  the  lever  which  indi- 
cates contraction  of  the  diaphragm  not  only  continues  during 
the  whole  time,  but  lasts  a  second  or  two  after  iL  The  lever 
then  gradually  falls,  and  after  a  few  moments  resumes  its  up* 
and-dow^n  movements,  always  beginning  with  a  descent*  In 
other  words,  the  diaphragm,  after  a  period  of  contraction, 
which  somewhat  exceeds  its  cause  in  duration,  is  for  a  moment 
relaxet!  before  it  assumes  its  rhythmical  action.  The  conduct 
of  the  other  respiratory  muscles  should  be  carefully  watched 
(by  another  observer)  during  these  experiments.  It  will  be 
seen  that^  provided  that  the  animal  is  breathing  perfectly 
naturally  at  the  moment  that  the  key  is  opened,  the  descent 
of  the  diaphragm  determined  by  the  excitation  of  the  vagus 
is  not  attended  by  any  other  muscular  movement,  and  in  par- 
ttcular,  that  the  upper  ribs  remain  as  motionless  as  before, 
and  that  the  larynx  does  not  descend.'  2*  Animat  in  the 
^cUe  of  apnwa.  In  a  rabbit  of  which  the  blood  has  been  sur- 
charged with  oxygen  by  excessive  artificial  respiration,  the 
effect  of  exciting  the  central  end  of  the  vagus  is  negative. 
No  respiralorj-  movement  is  protluced.  To  demonstrate  this, 
experiments  must  be  made  before,  during,  and  after  apncea. 
It  is  found  that  the  same  current  which  tetanizes  the  dia- 
phragm in  the  normal  state,  has  no  effect  when  the  blood  is 
over-arterialized<  This  is  an  experiment  of  fundamental  im- 
portance, because  it  shows  that  the  relation  between  the  vagus 

1  Tig.'%Mh  shows  that  during  the  whole  period  of  excilnliois  (indl- 
CAtcdhy  the  horizontal  Ime  hi^low)  the  diaphragm  remajDed  contracled ; 
tUen  followed  a  few  irregular  movemenls,  after  which  the  rhyihmical 
moTements  were  resumed  with  a  iligUtly  increased  frequency.  The 
period  of  con t met! on  was  interrupted*  as  frequent Ij  happcnSi  hy  a 
momentftry  relaxaiiou, 

•  Fi^.  25^rt  was  oblniaed  in  the  same  animal  »3  954*  with  the  aid  of 
the  appamtus.  Fig.  250.  The  1  racing  ahows  that  the  rbytUniicai  move- 
nients  were  not  resumed  until  a  second  or  two  after  excitation  had 
ceased.  They  were  at  fl rat  somewhai  more  ftequeut  than  before*  and 
tlie  diaphrn^ni  was  m  a  lower  [wsitlon.  In  less  Uian  a  minute  the  pre- 
tIous  conditions  were  restored  in  balh  respects. 
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and  the  motor  nerves  of  respiration  (and  particularly  the 
phrenic)  is  entirely  different  from  that  which  exists  between 
the  afferent  and  efferent  nerve  in  the  ordinary  case  of  reflex 
action.  3.  Animal  in  the  state  of  dyspnoea.  When  the  blood, 
instead  of  containing  too  much  oxj'gen,  contains  too  little,  tlie 
effect  of  excitation  of  the  central  end  extends  itself  to  all  the 
extra  muscles  which  are  at  the  time  in  action  ;  consequently, 
the  greater  the  dyspnoea,  the  greater  is  the  number  of  muscles 
whicli  respond  to  the  stimulus.  This  is  best  seen  in  an  animal 
in  which  after  perforation  of  one  side  of  the  chest,  respiration 
is  maintained  artificial!}' ;  the  same  rabbit  which  has  jserved 
for  the  other  experiments  may  be  used.  The  result  may  be 
varied  according  to  the  degree  of  dyspnoea  produced,  by  regu- 
lating the  frequency  and  quantity  of  the  injections  of  air.  If, 
for  example,  the  dyspnoea  is  sufficient  to  bring  into  action  the 
external  intercostals,  intercartilaginei,  and  scaleni,  all  these 
muscles  contract  simultaneously  with  the  diaphragm  when  the 
central  end  is  excited,  so  that  the  chest  remains  during  the 
time  that  the  key  is  open,  in  a  state  of  tetanic  expansion. 

103.  Excitation  of  the  Central  End  of  one  Vagus  after  Sec- 
tion of  both. — By  very  careful  graduation  of  the  induced  cur- 
rent (with  Helmholtz's  modification),  it  is  sometimes  possible 
to  supply  the  precise  degree  of  excitation  to  the  vagus  centre, 
which  is  required  to  make  up  for  the  loss  sustained  by  the  sec- 
tion of  its  afferent  fibres,  and  in  this  way  to  restore  the  normal 
respiratory  rhythm.  More  frequently  the  experiment  fails, 
and  effects  are  produced  which  correspond  to  those  described 
above. 

Exceptional  Cases. — It  verj'  frequently  happens,  particularly 
in  animals  under  the  infiuence  of  chloral,  that  effects  are  pro- 
duced by  excitation  of  the  central  end  which  are  Just  the  oppo- 
site of  those  which  we  regard  as  normal.  The  diaphragm,  in- 
stead of  contracting,  relaxes,  and  remains  relaxed  during  the 
whole  time  (see  Fig.  255')  that  the  key  is  open.  The  imme- 
diate cause  of  this  generally  is  that  the  nerve  is  exhausted. 
The  reason  why  it  happens  is  that  the  vagus  contains  (in  addi- 
tion to  the  fibres  which,  when  excited,  act  on  the  vagus  centre 
in  such  a  way  as  to  lessen  the  hypothetical  resistance  by  which 
it  is  normally  prevented  from  discharging  itself  in  muscular 
contractions)  other  fibres,  which  in  the  language  of  physiolo- 

1  The  tracing,  Fig.  255,  was  obtained  by  the  method  described  in 
§  99.  During  the  whole  period  of  excitation  the  diaphragm  remained 
stationary  in  the  position  of  ordinary  expiration  ;  almost  immediately 
after,  tlie  rhythmical  moyemcnts  were  resumed,  the  first  movement  be- 
ing an  ordinary  inspiration.  The  period  was  interrupted  by  a  single 
respiratory  movement,  caused  by  the  accidental  removal  of  the  elec- 
trodes from  the  nerve.  The  notches  in  the  horizontal  part  of  the  tracing 
express  cardiac  pulsations. 
21 
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gists  are  *4nhibitory'* — i.e.,  tend  to  hi  crease  the  resistance 
above  referred  to.  In  the  fresh  stnte  of  the  Derve^  the  iuflU' 
ence  of  these  fibres  is  eoinpletely  overbalanced  by  that  of  the 
others.  In  the  exhausted  state,  tliis  relation  is  reversed^  bo 
that  the  two  sets  of  afferent  fibres  are  as  much  distingnished 
from  each  other  by  their  difference  of  endurance  as  by  their 
differences  of  function.  Recent  experiments  (Burkhart)  make 
it  probable  that  the  "inhibitory"  fibres  come  mostly  from  t\m 
recurrents. 

104.  Excitation  of  the  Superior  Lary  ngeal  Nerve. — 
The  experimental  investigation  of  the  superior  laryngeal  is 
much  more  dilhcult  than  that  of  the  trunk  of  the  vagus,  partly 
because  the  nerve  is  difficult  to  reach  and  runs  a  short  coursei 
partly  because  it  is  very  slender.  To  expose  it  in  the  rabbity 
an  incision  should  ho  made  extending  from  the  side  of  the  tm- 
chea^  at  the  level  of  its  first  and  second  rings,  to  the  hollow 
between  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  tlie  larynx.  After  fie ve ring 
the  skin  in  the  usual  way,  the  fascia  which  extends  forwards 
from  the  edge  of  the  stern o-mastoid  muscle  must  be  carefully 
broken  through  with  the  aid  of  two  pairs  of  dissecting  forceps, 
so  as  to  expose  the  paits  seen  in  Fig.  227*  The  space  is  di- 
vided into  two  by  the  artery,  the  direction  of  which  coincides 
exactly  with  that  of  the  original  incision.  Near  its  lower  end 
the  artery  gives  off  its  thyroid  branch.  At  the  top  the  space 
is  limited  by  the  tendon  of  the  stylohyoid  muscle,  and  ilie  pos- 
terior cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone*  I jn mediately  below  the  muscle 
is  the  trunk  of  the  ninth  nerve,  which  arches  forwards  tovvards 
the  tongue.  The  descending  branch  of  that  nerve  passes  down- 
wards and  forwards  to  reach  the  muscles  which  cover  the  front 
of  the  trachea,  giving  communicating  branches  to  the  cervical 
plexus,  and  a  branch  which  arches  forwards  over  the  artery  to 
gain  the  muscles  which  draw  the  larynx  upwards.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  expose  the  deeper  nerves,  it  is  well,  in  order  to  avoid 
confusion,  to  remove  the  descendens  noni;  tiie  next  step  is  to 
draw  llie  larynx  well  to  the  side  opposite  to  that  chosen  for 
the  incision,  so  as  to  widen  the  space  lietween  it  and  the  caro- 
tid artery*  This  done,  the  exposure  of  tlie  superior  laryngeal 
becomes  easy.  Its  exact  position  is  indicated  in  the  figure ;  its 
course  is  much  twisted,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  U|>-and-dowti 
movements  of  the  larynx.  Jn  preparing  it,  no  cutting  instru- 
ments must  he  used.  It  must  he  freiad  from  the  surrounding 
structuiies  with  the  aid  of  two  pairs  of  forceps,  any  veins  in 
the  way  having  been  divided  between  two  ligatures*  Care 
must  be  taken,  however,  to  leave  a  certain  quantity  of  cellular 
tissue  about  it  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  protective  sheath,  and 
make  it  somewhat  less  liable  to  get  dry.  The  nerve  having 
been  prepared,  a  ligature  must  be  tied  round  it  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  thyrohyoid  membrane^  after  which  it  must  be  di- 
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Tided  beyond.  In  the  dog  or  cat  the  mode  of  preparation  is 
very  much  the  same  as  in  the  rabbit.  In  the  cat,  the  compara- 
tive thickness  of  the  nerve  facilitates  the  manipulation. 

In  exciting  the  superior  laryngeal,  the  great  source  of 
difficulty  is  the  proximity  of  the  vagus  and  the  consequent 
liability  of  that  nerve  to  be  acted  on  by  the  induced  current 
in  a  unipolar  way.  This  accident,  which  is  of  course  fatal  to 
the  success  of  the  investigation,  the  functions  of  the  two 
nerves  being  opposite,  is  to  be  avoided,  not  by  the  use  of 
complicated  arrangements  for  the  insulation  of  the  nerve,  but 
by  placing  it  in  such  a  way  on  the  ordinary  copper  points  that 
the  part  acted  on  is  separated  by  a  considerable  air  space  from 
the  surrounding  tissues.  Before  beginning  the  excitation,  the 
secondary  coil  must  be  shifted  to  a  distance  from  the  primary, 
and  the  primary  current  divided  by  means  of  Helmholtz's  side 
wire  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  only  passes  through  the 
breaker.  The  other  is  led  directly  from  the  battery  to  the  coil, 
so  that  the  primary  current  is  never  entirely  opened.  In  this 
way  the  opening  induction  shock,  which,  in  the  ordinary 
arrangement  of  the  induction  apparatus,  possesses  a  much 
greater  tension  than  that  of  the  closing  shock,  is  so  reduced 
that  the  two  become  nearly  equal  to  each  other.'  Conse- 
quently, as  the  risk  of  unipolar  action  varies  with  the  maxi- 
mum intensity  of  the  current,  it  is  very  much  diminished  by 
this  contrivance — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  if  care  is  taken  to 
prepare  the  nerve  properly,  even  moderately  strong  currents 
may  be  used  without  any  effects  referable  to  unipolar  excita- 
tion of  the  vagus  manifesting  themselves.  Excitation  of  the 
central  end  of  the  superior  laryngeal  produces,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  current  used,  either  diminution  of  fre- 
quency of  the  respiratory  movements  or  complete  relaxation 
of  the  muscles  of  inspiration.  The  most  advantageous  way 
of  judging  of  its  effect  on  the  diaphragm,  is  to  expose  that 
muscle  in  the  way  directed  in  §  91.  It  is  then  seen  that  that 
muscle  becomes  absolutely  flaccid  during  excitation  of  the 
nerve,  and  it  is  drawn  up  by  the  elastic  contraction  of  the 
lungs,  so  as  to  assume  its  highest  possible  position.  When 
the  excitation  is  discontinued,  the  relaxation  either  gives  way 
to  natural  breathing  or  is  immediately  succeeded  by  one  or 
two  vigorous  inspirations.  If  the  current  is  so  feeble  that  it 
merclj'^  diminishes  the  frequency  of  the  respirations,  without 
arresting  them,  the  tracings  show  that  there  is  no  diminution 
of  the  duration  of  the  inspiratory  acts,  and  that  the  slowing 
is  entirely  due  to  a  prolongation  of  the  intervals,  i.  e.,  of  the 

*  For  a  fuller  explanation  of  the  difference  between  the  two  induced 
currents  and  of  the  effect  of  Helmholtz's  modification,  $ee  Rosenthal, 
"Electricitatslehre,''  p.  120. 
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periods  during  wbicb  tLie  diaphmgm  remains  in  the  posit  ton 
aasmiied  by  it  at  lt»e  close  of  ordinary  expiration.  To  recoi'd 
tlie  eflTecta  graphically,  any  of  the  methods  recom  in  ended  in 
the  preceding  paragraphs  may  be  used.  If  the  method  de- 
scribed in  §  ^9  is  employed,  a  tracing  is  obtained  wliich 
exactly  resembles  fig.  255.  The  tracings  fig*  256,^  was  drawn 
by  inserting  a  bag  between  the  diaphragm  and  the  liver. 

Section  YL — IisFLtrENCE  or  the  Resfibatiok  oit  the  Circulatioh, 

105.  If  the  stetiioscope  is  applied  to  the  praecordia  of  a  dog, 
it  is  easily  observed,  especially  if  the  animal  has  been  narco- 
tized, that  the  rate  at  which  the  contractions  of  the  heart 
succeed  tadi  other  is  subject  to  rliythmically  recurring  varia- 
tions^ and  that  the  acueleration  follows  each  expansion  of  the 
chest,  lasting  during  the  first  part  of  the  succeeding  expiration  ; 
while  during  the  latter  part  of  the  expiratory  period— the 
period  during  which,  as  we  have  seen,  air  is  expelled  very 
slowly — the  diastolic  intervals  become  longer.  These  facts 
admit  of  much  more  precise  demonstration  by  the  graphic 
method.  For  tbts  purpose  the  most  convenient  instrument  is 
that  ihown  in  fig*  257- 

It  is  a  kyniograph  so  constructed  as  to  record  the  arterial 
pressure  and  respiratory  movements  simnltaueously.  The 
mercurial  manometer  consists  of  two  limbs  of  equal  length, 
one  of  which,  the  distal  (A),  is  much  wider  than  the  other 
near  the  top,  the  relation  between  the  lumen  of  the  one  and 
that  of  the  other  being  1  :  10.  The  float  w^hich  rests  on  the 
distal  colnmn  is  of  boxvvood.  Its  under  surface  is  concave,  so 
as  to  fit  the  convex  surface  of  the  mercury*  By  the  vertical 
rod  it  is  connected  with  a  light  lever,  d,  about  two  feet  in 
length,  w^hicii  is  counterpoised  by  a  w^eight  suspended  to  it  oa 
the  other  side  of  the  brass  bearing,  e.  At  its  tliui  end,  the 
lever  carries  a  pen,  the  distance  of  which  from  n  is  snch,  that 
for  every  inch  of  variation  of  diiference  between  the  two  col- 
umns of  the  manometer,  it  rises  or  falls  three- tent  ha  of  an 
inch.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  movement  of  the 
pen,  instead  of  being  rectilinear,  is  circular;  consequently,  it 
is  vertical  only  when  the  lever  is  horizontal  j  for  which  reason 
the  fulcrum,  e,  which  is  so  constructed  as  to  slide  up  and  dow*n 
on  the  brass  uprights,  must  always  be  placed  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  the  lever  is  horizontal.     The  height  of  the  mercurial 

'The  tracing,  fig.  236,  shows  that  during  the  whole  period  of  excita- 
tion the  df  aphmgni  reaiaiDed  mot  ion  less  in  tho  position  of  expiration, 
with  the  exception  thai  &t  gmduallj  lengthening  intervals  it  executed 
momentary  contractions.  When,  after  the  cessation  of  excitation,  the 
respiratory  moTements  were  resumed,  they  were  slower  hut  more  ex- 
lenilve  than  before. 


• 
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column  corresponds  to  the  average  arterial  pressure.  That 
part  of  the  instrument  which  is  intended  for  recording  the  re- 
spiratory movements,  consists  of  a  Marey's  tympanum,  c,  and 
a  lever,  f,  similar  to  d,  and  of  the  same  length,  with  which  it 
is  connected.  The  tube,  h,  of  the  tympanum  may  be  either 
brought  into  communication  with  one  arm  of  a  glass  X  tube, 
the  stem  of  which  is  inserted  in  the  trachea,  or  witli  a  stetho- 
meter  applied  to  the  chest.  The  lever  of  the  tympanum  is 
connected  with  the  recording  lever  by  a  vertical  rod  seen  in 
the  drawing.  In  this  way  two  tracings  are  obtained  simul- 
taneously, of  which  fig.  268  is  an  example.  The  arterial  trac- 
ing is  marked  a  p,  the  respiratory  r.  In  the  latter,  the  begin- 
ning of  inspiration  is  indicated  by  the  vertical  stroke  a;  of 
expiration  by  b;  of  the  pause  by  c.  The  coincident  points  in 
A  p  are  indicated  by  similar  strokes.  The  break  is  made  by 
removing  both  pens  from  the  paper  by  the  same  act.  In  man, 
the  variations  of  frequency  (which,  of  course,  can  alone  be  in- 
vestigated) are  absent  in  most  healthy  persons,  although  very 
obvious  in  certain  conditions  of  disease.  In  the  rabbit  they 
are  much  less  marked  than  in  the  dog.  They  arc  regarded  by 
most  physiologists  as  dependent  on  variations  of  activity  of 
the  intracranial  centre  of  tlie  cardiac  vagus:  until  very  re- 
cently it  has  been  assumed,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  the 
respiratory  movements  affect  the  cerebral  circulation  in  such  a 
way  that  during  tlie  period  of  relaxation  of  the  muscles  of 
respiration,  the  supply  of  blood  to  tlie  medulla  oblongata  is 
diminished,  and  increased  during  their  contraction — and  that 
the  inhibitory  nervous  S3'stem  of  the  heart  is  affected  by  these 
changes.  This  explanation  has  always  appeared  unsatisfactory, 
and  could  only  be  accepted  provisionally;  for  it  seemed  ex- 
tremely improbable  that  there  was  any  appreciable  difference 
in  the  supply  of  blood  between  the  inspiratory  and  expiratory 
periods.  We  now  know  that  the  respiratory  variations  in  the 
arterial  pressure  and  in  the  frequency  of  the  contractions  of 
the  heart,  are  not  necessarily  dependent  on  the  mechanical 
effect  of  the  respiratory  movements  on  the  heart,  inasmuch  as 
they  persist  when  these  movements  are  abolished;  and  that 
they  have  their  primary  source  in  the  vasomotor  and  cardiac- 
inhibitory  centres,  which  act  rhythmically,  not  because  they 
are  subject  to  any  rhythmical  excitation,  but  because  they 
have  periods  of  waxing  and  waning  activity  which  correspond 
to  those  of  the  respiratory  centre,  A  very  little  consideration 
shows  that  this  inference  carries  the  admission  that  tlie  cardiac- 
inhibitory  centre  and  the  vasomotor  centre  act  alternately,  for 
it  can  be  seen  in  every  tracing  that  the  increase  of  arterial 
tension  determined  by  increased  vascular  tonus,  alternates 
with  the  retarded  pulse  and  diminished  tension  produced  by 
"  vagus  excitation."     In  other  words,  the  phase  of  maximum 
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activity  of  the  inhibitory  centre  always  coincidea  witli  that  of 
wtninnim  activity  of  tlie  vaaomotor  centre.  The  experiment 
by  which  it  is  proved  that  the  respiratory  phases  of  arterial 
jnesBure  and  piUse  frequency  are  independent  of  tlie  thoracic 
movement,  consists  in  curarizing  a  dog  by  the  injection  into 
the  venous  systena  of  a  dose  of  curare  only  just  suftlcieHt  to 
paralyze  the  respiratory  muscles  (5  to  10  millig*  for  a  dog  of 
10  lbs*  weight),  and  observing  graph icall)^  tlie  changes  of  ar- 
terial pressure  which  occur  during  the  gradual  extinction  of 
the  respiratory  movements,  with  the  aid  of  the  apparatus  de- 
scribed above.  The  tracings,  figs,  259-261,  show  what  is  ob- 
served at  tln'ee  different  stages  of  curarization*  Curve  250 
was  drawn  when -the  animaFs  muscles  T^-ere  still  active.  It 
may  be  reganled  as  nornmb  Curve  260'  corresponds  to  a 
period  at  whicli  each  inspiration  and  expiration  is  represented 
by  a  scarcely  perceptible  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the 
*hest.  Curve  261  to  a  still  later  condition,  in  which  the  inspi- 
ratory nio%'ements  are  iudicated  b}'  a  mere  vibratiou  of  the 
lever,  produced  (as  was  observed  at  the  lime)  by  momentary 
contraction  of  certain  inspiratory  muscles  ivhich  were  not  yet 
completely  paralyzed.  We  learn  from  these  observations,  that 
during  the  gradual  eictiuction  of  the  respiratory  movements, 
the  intervals  between  lljem  correspondingly  lengthen ;  and 
that  at  first  the  variations  of  arterial  pressure  and  pulse  fre- 
(jnency  exhibit  the  characters  which  closely  correspond  to 
those  they  exhibit  normally.  Subsequently,  the  ascents  and 
descents  of  the  mercurial  column  become  much  more  gradual, 
aud  the  changes  of  frequency  less  abrupt.  Finally  the}^  as- 
sume, so  far  as  relates  to  arterial  tension,  the  characters  of  the 
variations  Isuown  as  Traube's  curves,  to  be  described  in  the 
next  paragraplh 

106*  Traube's  Curves, — This  term  is  applied  b}*^  physio- 
iogisls  to  the  rhythmical  variations  of  arterial  pressure  which 
occur  in  curarized  animals,  after  complete  cessation  of  the  re- 
spiratory movements,  and  section  of  botli  vagi.  They  cnn  be 
demonstrated  in  the  rabbit,  cat,  or  dog,  but  most  readily  iu 
tlie  last.  Traube  described  them  as  t!iey  occur  in  the  absence 
of  artificial  respiration,  /.  (?.,  when  tlie  inflations  are  for  a  time 
discontinued*  During  the  gradual  rise  of  arterial  pressure 
which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  takes  place  under  those  cir- 

^  Tn  fig,  260  the  notches  in  the  lower  tracing  represent  nidimeatfiry 
iaspl rations  and  expirations.  The  espiratory  movements^  *  e  e,  are 
oalv  irnceablei  however,  in  ihr  last  half  of  tlie'tradng  ;  they  follow  the 
inspiratory,  i  i  i,  at  an  interval  «)f  about  five  niilL  ^=  IJ  sec.  In  tl^. 
Mil  the  expiratory  4novem*^uis  are  whollv  indisMagruishahle.  All  the 
tracings  of  this  series  are  reduccfl  one-half^ to  aave  space.  The  distance 
between  the  respiratory  and  arterial  tracing  is  also  diminished  for  the 
aame  reBson. 
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cnmstances,  the  arterial  pressti  re-curve  exUibita  the  undiila* 
tions  in  question*  It  has,  however,  been  lately  shown  by 
He  ring,  that  the  state  of  asphyxia  is  far  from  being  essential, 
antl  ttiat  the  most  certain  way  of  producing  the  phenomenon 
la  to  bring  the  blood  of  the  animal  into  a  state  which  corre- 
sponds to  dyspnoefl,  not  by  sto|>ping  the  artificial  respiration 
altogether,  but  by  gradually  diminishing  the  quantity  injected 
at  each  stroke.  In  the  arterial  tracings  so  obtained  it  is  seen 
that  the  cardiac  intervals  are  of  uniform  duration — in  other 
words,  that  there  are  no  variations  of  pulse^frcqucncy,  the  vagi 
having  been  divuled.  When  these  nerves  are  left  intact,  curves 
are  obtained  (fig,  262')  in  which  the  variations  of  the  pulse 
intervals  exhibit  the  same  relation  to  those  of  the  arterial 
tension  as  iu  the  normal  condition — the  pulse-frequency  being 
greater  in  the  ascending  limb  of  each  respiratory  wave  than 
in  the  descending.  From  tlua  we  learn  that  the  variations  of 
frequency  are  dependent  on  the  integrity  of  the  vagL  The 
proof  that  the  variations  of  pressure  are  vascular  in  their 
origin,  and  depend  on  corresponding  changes  of  arterial  tonus, 
is  shown  by  two  experimental  results,  x\z*i  (a)  that  although 
after  section  of  the  st>inal  cord,  arterial  pressure  is  still  sub- 
ject to  variations  which  are  no  doubt  dependent  on  changes 
of  arterial  tonus,  these  are  ver}*^  irregular  j  and  (t)  that  the 
rhytlimical  variations  of  pressure  persist  after  the  influence  of 
the  heart  has  been  eliminated.  The  latter  fact  has  been  de- 
monstrated by  Ilering,  who  has  shown  that  if  circulation  is 
maintained  artificially,  independently  of  the  heart,  in  an  ani- 
mal which  is  placed  in  other  respects  in  conditions  favorable 
to  the  production  of  *'  Traube^s  curves,"  they  exlubit  them- 
selves with  the  same  distinctness  as  when  the  heart  is  in  action. 
The  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  the  preceding  experiments 
may  be  expressed  as  follows:  The  rhythmical  variations  of 
arterial  pressure  which  arc  associated  with  the  respiratory 
movements,  are  dependent  on  corresponding  variations  of 
arterial  tonus,  but  the  %^ariation3  of  the  frequency  of  the  con- 
traction of  the  heart  are  governed  by  the  inhibitory  nervoua 
system  of  that  organ.  In  accepting  this  proposition,  it  must 
not  bo  forgotten  that  under  normal  conditions  the  thoracic 

'  The  tracings,  fig.  202,  are  those  of  a  curarized  dog  witt  undimded 
vagi^  in  which  air  m  injected  Into  the  lungi  at  regalar  inlervala,  but  in 
insuffl  cient  q  u  an  li  ty .  T  ke  a?  tcriftl  curve  dt  ffe  ra  fro  in  ^  *  Ta  ube '  s ' '  only 
ID  this  rcBpect— thjLt  in  the  aacen<ling  Umb  of  each  wave,  the  wavelets 
which  express  Lhc  artt'dal  puJBations  are  more  frequeDt  than  in  the 
df'sconding.  In  the  lower  tracing  ihe  ascents  mark  the  strokes  of  the 
an i filial  respiration  apparatus,  which  was  working  at  intervals  of  five 
secoiub;  the  vaniiliQnii  of  arterial  prt^senrc  shown  in  the  upper  tracing 
'  follow  the  rhythm  of  the  natural  respiratory  movements,  and  cuaae- 
qiientlj  do  not  correspond  with  the  inliiiliona. 
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TOOvetnents  co-operate  in  the  moat  powerful  manner  in  the  pro- 
dDctiou  of  Ibe  result;  for  m  every  inspiration,  eo  long  as  the 
pleural  cavitiefi  remain  closed,  the  diastolic  impletion  of  the 
heart  is  favored  by  the  filling  of  the  veu^  cavce,  and  thereby 
the  vigor  of  tiie  sueeeediug  contraction s  of  the  beart  is  in- 
creased. This  is  particularly  the  case  in  animals  which  (like 
the  dog  and  cat)  breathe  tlioracically. 
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Bection  YIL— Aphoea,  Dy8PK(Ea,  ahd  AspnTiiA. 

The  terms  apncea,  dyspnoea,  and  asphyxia,  are  applied  in 
physiolog}'  to  the  states  of  functional  disorder  ivliich  are 
produced  by  excess  and  defect  of  oxygen  in  the  blood,  the 
diflerences  between  tbera  being — in  accordance  with  a  gene- 
I'allzation  eo  well  estahlLshed  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  law 
— that  the  activity  of  the  respiratory  movements  varies  in- 
versely as  their  effect  on  the  blood. 

107.  Apncea.— When  the  blood  is  sat n rated  with  oxygen, 
respiratory  nio%^ements  cease,  and  the  animal  is  said  to  be  in  a 
Btate  of  npna-a.  The  fact  can  be  demonstrated  with  great 
ease  in  the  rabbit  hy  the  ordinar}^  method  of  artificial  respira- 
tion. If  the  intervals  between  the  inflations  of  the  lungs 
are  gradually  shortened,  the  inspiratory  movements  become 
shallower  and  shallower,  and  finally  cease.  The  heart  con- 
tinues to  beat  vigorously  and  somewhat  more  frequently  than 
before.  The  visible  mucous  membranes  present  a  perfectly 
natural  appearance.  The  eye  closes  instantly  when  the  con- 
junctiva is  touched,  and  the  state  of  the  pupil  is  normal.  In 
sliort,  all  the  functions  excepting  the  respiratory  movements 
go  on  as  before/  * 

108*  Dyspocea. — We  have  already  studied  the  phenomena 
of  dyspna3a  so  far  as  relates  to  the  muscular  movements.  We 
have  seen  that  in  the  rabbit,  when  the  access  of  air  to  the  cir- 
culating blood  is  gradually  diminished,  other  muscles  begin  to 
co-operate  with  ibe  diaphragm  in  the  ijjspiratory  act,  in  an 
order  whidi,  as  a  rule,  is  a  follows:  Intercostahs  exierni,,  leva* 
tores  cos^ta rum  breves^  inte rca rtilaginei^  scaleni^  serrati  poatici. 
As  external  signs  of  dj'spnoea,  the  drawing  down  of  the  larynx 
in  inspiration  by  tiie  muscles  which  cover  the  trachea,  and  the 
expansion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  by  the  intercartilagi- 

'  The  fact  of  apncEa  was  first  demonstrated  by  Ilook,  before  the 
Boyal  Society  in  October,  166T.  His  experiment  consists  in  opening 
the  chest  of  a  dog^  distending  the  Inngs  with  bellows,  and  keeping  np 
a  eoaslant  stream  of  air  through  tlie  organ  through  punctures  niadc  in 
Ufl  surface  for  the  purpose.  He  found  iliat,  al though  **the  eyes  wcr* 
all  the  time  very  quick,  and  the  heart  bealing  regularly/'  there  were 
no  respinUory  movements.  The  term  ^^apnota**  was  lirst  applied  to 
this  condition  by  Rosenthal,  in  1894. 
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nous  muscles  and  external  intercostals,  are  the  most  important, 
as  indicating  successive  stages.  For  a  comprehensive  study 
of  dyspncea,  as  it  affects  not  merel}-  the  respiratory  movements, 
but  the  circulation  and  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system, 
those  experiments  are  best  in  which  the  disorder  can  be  watched 
from  its  beginnings  in  mere  increase  of  functional  activity  (hy- 
pcrpnoea),  to  its  issue  in  asphyxia  or  suffocation.  These  may 
consist,  either  in  complete  obstruction  of  the  air-passages,  in 
which  case  death  occurs  very  rapidly  (in  4-5  minutes  in  the 
dog,  a  shorter  time  in  the  rabbit),  in  allowing  the  animal  to 
breathe  out  of  a  bag  with  which  its  respiratory  cavil}'  is  in 
air-tight  communication,  or  from  a  gasometer  (the  instrument 
represented  in  Fig.  251),  into  which  definite  mixtures  of  gases 
can  be  continuously  introduced. 

109.  Asphyxia  by  Complete  Occlusion  of  the  Tra- 
chea.— For  this  purpose,  a  canula  must  be  fixed  air-tight  in 
the  trachea,  the  mouth  of  which  is  of  such  form  that  it  can  be 
plugged  with  a  cork.  If  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a  tracing  of  the 
variations  of  tension  which  the  air  so  inclosed  in  the  respira- 
tory cavity  undergoes,  the  cork  must  be  perforated  and  fitted 
with  a  tube  which  communicates  with  a  mercurial  manometer, 
the  movements  of  which  are  i*ecorded  on  the  c^'linder  of  the 
k^'mograph,  simultaneously  with  the  variations  of  pressure 
in  the  crural  artery.  The  tube  must  be  of  small  bore  and  have 
thick  walls.  The  phenomena,  as  they  present  themselves  in 
the  dog,  may  be  enumerated  as  follows :  First  minute. — Ex- 
cessive respiratory  movements,  in  which  at  first  the  expansive 
efforts  of  the  thoracic  muscles,  afterwards  the  expulsive  efforts 
of  the  muscles  of  the  abdominal  wall,  are  most  violent.  During 
this  period  the  arterial  pressure  increases,  but  it  is  extremely 
difificult  to  measure  it,  on  account  of  the  modifying  infiuence 
of  the  thoracic  movements.  Towards  the  close  of  the  first 
minute  the  animal  becomes  convulsed.  These  convulsions  must 
be  attentively  studied,  because  they  are  the  type,  by  compari- 
son with  which  all  other  convulsions  of  the  same  order  are  de- 
scribed or  defined.  The  prominent  fact  with  respect  to  these 
convulsions  is  that  they  are  expiratory.  At  first,  indeed,  they 
seem  to  be  nothing  more  than  exaggerations  of  the  previous 
expulsive  efibrts.  Afterwards,  the  contractions  of  the  proper 
expiratory  muscles  are  accompanied  by  more  or  less  irregular 
spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  particularly  of  the  fiexors. 

Second  minute Early  in  the  second  minute  the  convulsions 

cease,  often  suddenly;  simultaneously  with  their  cessation,  the 
expiratory  efforts  become  indistinguishable.  The  iris  is  now 
dilated  to  a  rim ;  the  e^'e  does  not  close  when  the  cornea  is 
touched,  nor  does  the  pupil  react  to  light ;  all  refiex  reaction 
to  stimuli  has  ceased.  All  the  muscles,  except  those  of  inspi- 
ration, are  flaccid,  and  the  animal  lies  in  a  state  of  tranquil- 
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Htj^  which  eonlrasts  In  the  most  at ri king  way  with  the  storm 

which  prcceckd  it.  The  condition  of  the  circulation  at  this 
stage  can  bo  best  judged  of  by  the  tracing,  Fig.  263^,^  Inspi- 
rations occur  at  long  but  tolerably  regular  intervals,  and  each 
inspiratory  act  is  accompanied,  not,  as  in  Dormal  inspiration^ 
by  an  increase  of  arterial  pressure,  bnt  by  a  marked  diminu- 
tion. The  viean  arterial  pressure,  which  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  minute  is  far  above  the  normal,  sinks  conatderably 
below  it  towards  the  end.  Third  and  fourth  minutes* — As 
death  approaches,  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  movements, 
which  are  entirel}^  inspirator^*,  become  slower  and  slower  as 
well  as  shallower.  The  <liminution  of  freqimncy  is,  however, 
never  uniform,  the  inspirations  occurring,  for  the  most  part, 
in  successions  of  two  or  three  efforts,  with  long  pauses  between 
them.  In  each  aet  the  accessory  muscles  of  inspiration  co- 
operate with  the  diaphragm  in  the  production  of  tite  result, 
and  towards  the  close  other  mnscles  come  into  spasmodic 
action  which  are  not  usually  regarded  as  inspiratory  muscles 
at  ail,  altbougii,  in  all  probahilit}^  they  act  by  virtue  of  motor 
impulses  originating  in  the  inspiratory  centre.  In  these 
spasms,  whiclj  accompany  the  final  gasps  of  an  asphyxiated 
animal,  the  head  is  thrown  back,  the  trunk  straightened  or 
arched  backwards,  and  the  limbs  are  extended,  while  the  mouth 
gapes  and  tlie  nostrils  dilate*  They  are  called  by  physiologists 
stretching  convulsions,  and  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
by  the  student  from  the  expiratory  convulsions  previously 
described, 

110.  Aspkyxiaby  SI D^ivSiifib cation. — When  an  animal 
is  allowed  to  breathe  the  same  quanfity  of  air  repeatedly 
and  cosxtinuously  out  of  a  bag^  the  process  being  of  much 
longer  duration,  the  phenomena  can  be  studied  with  greater 
facility.  As,  however,  its  duration  depends  on  two  variable 
conditions,  viz.,  the  respiratory  capacity  of  the  animal  and  the 
capacity  of  the  receptacle  frojii  which  it  breathes,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible  to  describe  the  phenomena  with  reference  to  periods  of 
fixed  duration.  It  is  snfilcient  to  divide  the  process  into  two 
stages ,  the  limits  o  f  w  lii  c  h  will  be  re  ad  i  ly  n  n  de  r  s  to  od  fro  m  1 1  le 
preceding  paragraph.  The  first  may  be  called  that  of  by  per* 
pno?a,  Tlte  respiratory  movements,  at  first  natural,  are  gradu- 
ally exaggerated,  botli  as  regards  tiieir  extent  and  frequency, 
while  tiie  arterial  pressure  rises.  Towards  tlie  end  of  the 
period,  as  in  tlie  former  case,  the  expiratory  movements  gain 
in  vigor,  both  absolutely  and  relatively  to  tiiose  of  inspiration, 
60  that  each  inspiratory  act  is  immediately  followed  by  a  sud* 

*  Pig*  263fi  IS  iftkcB  toward  the  cud  of  the  second  minute  of  asphvEia 
by  occhmiim.  The  uiran  arlcrial  jiressure  ii  gradufvlly  sinking;  eacli  in* 
Bplration  is  accompanied  by  a  depression  of  arterial  pressure. 
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den  tightening  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  accompanied  by 
convulsive  twitchings  of  the  limbs.  The  second  stage  begins 
by  a  change  in  the  phenomena  quite  as  marked  as  when  the 
exclusion  of  air  is  complete.  Suddenly,  the  violent  expulsive 
efforts  cease,  and  the  inspiratory  movements  assume  the  charac- 
ter already  described,  consisting  in  spasmodic  contractions  of 
the  diaphragm,  accompanied  by  gasping  movements  of  the 
head  and  neck,  the  most  marked  difference  being  that  the  arte- 
rial pressure,  instead  of  sinking  with  each  inspiratory  effort, 
rises,  the  rise  being  accompanied  by  an  equally  considerable 
acceleration  {see  Fig.  263a*).  In  the  dog  this  phenomenon  is  so 
obvious  that  it  can  be  judged  of  quite  as  well  by  watching  the 
mercurial  column  of  the  manometer  as  by  the  tracing.  As  re- 
gards the  gradual  diminution  of  the  frequency  of  the  contrac- 
tions of  the  heart  during  the  first  part  of  the  period  of  collapse, 
and  their  gradual  acceleration  as  extinction  approaches,  the 
phenomena  are  the  same  whatever  be  the  mode  in  which 
asphyxia  is  produced.  As  regards  the  final  respiratory  move- 
ments, and  the  stretching  convulsions  which  are  associated 
with  tliem,  nothing  need  be  added  to  the  description  previously 
given. 

The  preceding  facts  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  In  the 
first  stage  of  asphyxia  (understanding  by  the  term,  that  part 
of  the  process  which  culminates  in  the  struggle),  the  phenomena 
arc  of  two  kinds.  At  first,  we  have  merely  over-activity  of  the 
respiratory  apparatus  (hyperpnoea) ;  at  the  end,  expiratory 
convulsion.  The  convulsive  movements  are  so  distinct  from 
those  proper  to  expiration,  that  we  are  compelled  to  assign 
their  origin  to  a  special  centre.  This  centre  is  often  called  the 
''convulsion  centre."  It  is  probably  identical  with  that  from 
which  the  co-ordinated  expiratory  movements  of  dyspnoda  (hy- 
perpnoea) spring ;  for  in  asphyxia  we  see  that  these  last  pass 
into  convulsions  by  insensible  gradations.*  When  the  struggle 
with  which  the  first  stage  closes  is  succeeded  by  the  calm  of 
the  second,  all  voluntary  muscles,  excepting  those  which  are 

»  Fig.  263a  Is  taken  at  the  be^nning  of  the  second  stage  of  slow 
asphyxia.  Almost  every  inspiration  is  immediately  followed  by  two  or 
three  cardiac  contractions,  succeeding  each  other  at  very  short  in- 
tervals. 

«  It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  convulsion  of  asphyxia  is  identical 
with  that  produced  in  Kussmaul  and  Tenner^s  experiment,  both  bavins^ 
the  expiratory  character.  If  that  experiment  is  performed  in  an  animal 
in  the  state  of  apnoea,  the  arrest  of  the  arterial  circulation  in  the  intra- 
cranial nervous  centres  at  once  induces  respiratory  movements ;  and  if 
the  closure  of  the  arteries  continues,  the  animal  passes  through  the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  dyspnoea,  and  finally  becomes  convulsed  just  as  in  as- 
phyxia. If  at  this  point  the  arteries  are  released,  the  animal  relapses 
gradually,  after  one  or  two  vigorous  inspirations,  into  the  condition  of 
apnoea. 
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RESPIRATION, 

either  inspiratory  or  associatetl  intheirnetion  with  inspiration, 
become  relaxed.    The  inspiratory  muscles,  on  the  contrary,  ftct 

witU  gretit  vlg;or. 
111.  State  of  the  Circulation  in  Asphyxia,— TKis  may 

be  best  Btiulied  by  nctually  ob-ierviiig  the  condition  of  the  lieart 
and  great  vessels  in  a  narcotized  animal,  of  whicb  the  chest  lias 
been  opened  while  respiraLian  is  maintiitned  artificially*  In  a 
perfectly  chloralized  animal,  the  heart  may  be  exposed  very 
rapidly,  as  follows:  The  integument  coverins^  the  left  side  of 
the  cheat  having  been  turned  haclc,  a  series  of  strong  ligatures 
are  passed  round  the  costal  cartilages,  close  to  the  left  edge  of 
the  sternum  J  in  such  a  way  that  each  ligature  enters  the  thoracic 
cavity  by  ojje  inteico8tal  space  and  passes  out  by  the  next;  a 
second  set  of  ligatures  are  passed  in  a  similar  manner  round  the 
ribs  in  a  vertical  line  outside  of  the  proacordia.  The  ligatures 
having  been  lightened,  the  quadrangular  space  between  them 
can  he  cut  away  without  any  bleeding.  The  pericardium  having 
then  been  opened,  the  thoracic  organs  can  be  perfectly  well  seen. 
If  now  after  continuing  the  artificial  respiration  till  apnoea  is 
produced,  it  is  suspended,  all  the  degrees  of  respiratorj'activity- 
viz.,  apncea,  natural  breathing,  hyperpncea,  dyspnoea,  convul- 
sion, asphyjcia,  will  be  witnessed  in  the  order  in  which  they  have 
been  mentioned,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  no  very  obvious  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels  will  occur  until 
the  last  stage  (corresponding  to  what  I  have  called  the  second 
stage  of  asphyxia)  is  approached.  During  the  convulsive  strug- 
gle, and  particularly  towards  its  close,  the  heart  enlarges  to 
something  like  the  double  of  its  former  dimension,  this  enlarge- 
ment heiugdue  (as  the  attentive  observer  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  satisfying  himself)  to  the  lengthening  of  the  diastolic  inter- 
val and  to  the  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the  great  veins, 
which  in  fact  are  so  distended,  that  if  cut  into  they  spirt  like 
arteries*  If  at  this  point  air  is  again  injected,  the  heart  begins 
after  a  few  seconds  to  contract  more  rapidl}',  and  in  a  moment 
or  two,  emptying  itself  of  its  overcharge  of  blood,  resumes  its 
former  size.  1*hc  effect  of  these  changes  on  the  arterial  pres- 
sure can  be  best  studied  in  a  curarized  animal,  of  which  the 
crural  or  carotid  has  been  connected  with  the  kymograph.  If, 
in  such  an  animaU  artificial  rest>i ration  is  discontinued  till  the 
arterial  pressure,  after  first  increasing,  sinks  as  low  as  20  to  40 
millimeti^s,  the  tracing  shows  that  the  diastolic  intervals  are 
much  lengtliened.  If  then  air  is  injected,  the  arterial  pressure 
after  an  interval  of  5  or  6  *^econds  suddenly  rises,  while  the 
curve  expressing  the  rise  indicates  the  extreme  frequency  of 
the  contractions  by  which  the  heart  empties  itself  of  its  con- 
tents, or  rather  pumps  on  the  blood  contained  in  the  over* full 
veins  to  the  arterial  system.  (See  fig,  264  Jn  which  i  indicates 
the  moment  of  injection  of  air.)     During  this  eSbrt,  the  mer- 
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curial  column  nsuallj  rises  above  the  normal,  but  after  it  is 
over,  subsides  to  a  height  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
about  which  it  oscillated  before  artificial  respiration  was  sus- 
pended. The  explanation  of  these  phenemena  may  be  given  in 
a  few  words.  One  of  the  effects  of  diminishing  the  proportion 
of  oxygen  in  the  circulating  blood  is  to  excite  the  vasomotor 
centre,  and  thus  determine  general  contraction  of  the  small 
arteries.  The  immediate  consequence  of  this  contraction  is  to 
fill  the  venous  system,  in  the  production  of  which  result  the 
contraction  of  the  expiratory  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  extremi- 
ties powerfully  co-operates.  The  heart  being  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  blood,  fills  rapidly  during  diastole  and  contracts 
vigorously,  in  consequence  of  which  and  of  the  increased  resist- 
ance in  front,  the  arterial  pressure  rises.  This  last  effect  is 
however  temporary ;  the  diastolic  intervals  being  lengthened 
by  the  excitation  of  the  inhibitory  nervous  system,  and  the 
heart  itself  weakened  by  defect  of  ox^'gen,  the  organ  soon 
passes  into  the  state  of  diastolic  relaxation  already  described. 
Its  contractions  become  more  and  more  ineflTectual  till  the}*- 
finally  cease,  leaving  the  arteries  empty,  the  veins  distended, 
its  own  cavities  relaxed  and  full  of  blood.  That  the  small  arte- 
ries are  contracted  in  asphyxia  we  learn  by  inspecting  them 
(see  §  49).  The  narrowing  is  as  marked  as  it  is  during  elec- 
trical excitation  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  In  both  cases  the 
contraction  induces  increased  arterial  pressure,  bnt  there  is 
this  difference,  that  whereas  in  the  latter  case  the  heart  is  not 
interfered  with,  in  the  former  its  functional  activity  is  much  im- 
paired by  the  condition  of  the  blood.  Consequently,  the  rise 
of  the  arterial  pressure  is  much  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  contraction  of  the  arteries  during  excitation  of  the 
medulla  than  in  asphyxia. 

112.  Examination  of  the  Heart  after  Death  by- 
Asphyxia. — If  the  heart  is  rapidl}'  exposed  immediately 
after  death  by  asphyxia,  and  a  strong  ligature  tightened  round 
the  roots  of  the  great  vessels,  the  organ  may  be  readily  cut 
out  without  allowing  any  blood  to  escape  from  its  cavities. 
The  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the  right  and  left  side  re- 
spectively may  be  measured  by  carefully  opening  the  ventri- 
cles and  allowing  their  contents  to  flow  into  separate  measure 
glasses.  It  is  always  found  that  all  the  cavities  of  the  heart 
arc  filled  to  distension,  the  quantities  in  the  right  and  left 
cavities  respectively,  usually  being  to  each  other  about  in  the 
proportion  of  2  to  3.  The  lungs  are  always  pale ;  if,  however, 
the  body  is  kept  for  a  few  hours,  those  parts  of  the  organs 
which  are  lowest  becomes  airless  and  soaked  with  sanguino- 
lent  liquid. 

113.  Demonstration  of  the  Chemioal  Changes  V7hioh 
ooonr  in  the  Blood  in  Dyspncaa  and  Asphyxia. — It 
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beino;  known  that  in  BUfTocaiion  two  changes  take  pkce  in  the 
chemical  condition  of  tUe  l>lood^ — diminution  of  oxygen  and 
increase  of  carl>onic  acid  gas — it  is  obviously  not  unreasonable 
to  attiibute  the  phenomena  either  to  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  cliangefl,  or  to  the  combination  of  both.  In  the  preced- 
ing pages  it  has  been  assumed  that  they  are  due  to  the  dimi- 
nution of  oxygen.  The  chief  proofs  that  this  is  so  are  as  fol* 
lows:  In  order  to  demonstrate  in  a  striking  way  and  in  one 
experiment  that  diminution  of  oxygen  in  the  air  breathed 
does,  and  that  excess  of  carbonic  acid  gas  does  not,  produce 
the  phenomena  of  dyspnoea,  the  following  method,  devised  by 
Rosenthal,  may  be  employed,  Tlie  mercurial  gosometer  (fig. 
251)  is  filled  with  oxygen-  The  animal  is  then  allowe<l  to 
breathe  the  gas  in  the  way  described  (§  95)  until  it  may  be 
reasonably  supposed  that  the  air  contained  in  the  air-passages 
is  displaced  by  it*  This  occurs  in  the  rabbit  iu  about  ten 
respirations.  The  communication  Is  then  opened  between  the 
valve  B  and  the  receiver,  while  the  exit  tube  is  clipped  so  that 
the  animal  both  inspires  from  the  gasometer  and  expires  into 
it  As  the  experiment  goes  on,  it  is  obvious  that  the  propor- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  increases  and  must  continue  to  increase, 
until  that  gas  attains  such  a  tension  in  the  gasometer  tl*at  no 
further  escape  from  the  blood  is  possible.  At  first  the  volume 
of  gas  in  the  gasometer  undergoes  no  sensible  diminution, 
for  the  animal  expiree  nearly  as  much  of  carbonic  acid  as  it 
inspires  of  oxygen  \  afterwards,  as  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  givon  off  becomes  less  and  less,  the  cylinder  sinks  in 
each  inspiration  more  and  more.  As  soon  as  this  is  the  cas^ 
it  is  of  course  absolutely  certain  that  the  animal  is  breathing 
an  atmosphere  containing  a  large  excess  of  carbonic  acid  gas^ 
yet  notwithstanding,  there  is  no  sign  of  asphyxia,  the  reason 
being  that  the  oxygen  still  exists  in  the  mixture  in  a  propor- 
tion exceeding  that  in  which  it  exists  in  the  atmosphere,  or  at 
all  events,  not  falling  far  short  of  it.  When  at  a  still  later 
period  the  breathing  ticgins  to  be  excessive,  the  dyspnoea  can 
at  first  be  relieved  by  increasing  the  pressure  to  which  the 
gases  contained  in  the  gasometer  are  exposed*  This^  of  course, 
while  it  favors  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  equally  favors  that  of 
carbonic  acid  gas;  that  the  latter  has  no  physiological  effect 
cannot  be  maintained,  but  the  experiment  proves  that  ita 
etfeet  ia  very  inconsiderable. 

The  direct  proof  that  dyspnoea  is  dependent  on  defect  of 
oxygen,  is  obtained  by  the  analysis  of  the  gases  of  the  blood 
in  an  animal  which  lias  been  asphyxiated  by  the  inhalation  of 
pure  nitrogen.  Pfiiiger  has  found  that  an  animal  (dog)  breath* 
ing  nitrogen  becomes  hy  t>erpnoeic  in  15  seconds.  In  20  seconds 
the  struggle  is  at  its  height,  the  blood  being  already  very  dark. 
In  Pfliiger^s  experiments,  blood  was  allowed  to  flow  from  an 
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arter}'  into  a  recipient  for  the  analysis  of  its  gases,  at  from  half 
a  minute  to  a  minute  after  the  beginning  of  the  inhalation  of 
nitrogen,  the  animal  being  already  in  the  second  stage  of  as- 
phyxia. It  was  found,  for  example,*  that  tlie  blood  of  an  animal 
which  before  breathing  nitrogen  contained  18.8  per  cent,  per 
vol.  of  oxygen  (at  TGO^illim.  and  0°  C),  contanied  after  breath- 
ing nitrogen  for  one  minute  a  mere  trace  of  oxygen  (0.3  per 
cent.) ;  during  the  same  period  the  carbonic  acid  gas  had  dimin- 
ished from  47.2  per  cent,  to  39.4  per  cent.  These  experiments 
are  referred  to  here  on  account  of  their  fundamental  importance. 
They  are  much  too  difficult  for  repetition. 

114.  Demonstration  that  the  Pulmonary  Termina- 
tions of  the  Vagus  Nerves  are  Excited  by  Distension 
of  the  liUngs. — It  was  long  ago  surmised  by  physiologists 
(particularly  by  Rosenthal)  that  the  pulmonary  branches  of 
the  vagus  nerves  contain  afferent  fibres,  which  are  excited  by 
the  expansion  of  that  organ,  and  that  these  fibres  take  part  in 
the  regulation  both  of  the  movements  of  the  heart  and  those  of 
respiration.  The  proof  of  this  has  been  lately  given  by  Hering. 
A  dog  "having  been  narcotized  with  morphia  or  opium,  one  arm 
of  a  T-shnpcd  canula  is  secured  in  the  trachea,  the  other  being 
connected  with  a  mercurial  manometer.  To  the  stem  an  India- 
rubber  connector  is  fitted,  which  is  guarded  by  a  screw  clip, 
and  ends  in  a  blowing  tube :  a  canula  is  placed  in  the  carotid 
and  connected  with  the  kymograph.  These  preparations  having 
been  made,  an  observation  of  arterial  pressure  is  taken.  The 
clockwork  being  still  in  motion,  the  experimenter  distends  the 
lungs  of  the  animal  until  the  distal  column  of  the  manometer 
stands  about  30  or  40  millimetres  above  tlie  other,  and  then 
closes  the  clip.  Two  important  results  are  produced.  In  the 
first  place,  the  inspiratory  muscles  are  thrown  out  of  action, 
and  remain  relaxed  so  long  as  the  distension  lasts,  while  those 
of  expiration  are  brought  into  continuous  and  energetic  con- 
traction ;  and  secondly,  the  frequency  of  the  contractions  of 
the  heart  is  more  than  doubled.  In  the  preceding  experiment 
the  circulation  is  considerably  affected  by  the  increased  pres- 
sure exercised  by  the  distended  lungs  on  the  heart  and  great 
veins ;  consequently,  the  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse  might 
be  attributed  in  whole  or  in  part  to  this  circumstance  rather 
than  to  the  pulmonary  distension.  To  meet  this  objection,  the 
experiment  may  be  modified  as  follows :  A  dog  is  narcotized 
and  respiration  maintained  artificially,  the  apparatus  being  so 
arranged  that  at  any  moment  the  lungs  may  be  distended  as 
in  the  last  case.  This  done,  the  thoracic  organs  are  completely 
exposed  by  removing  the  anterior  wall  of  the  chest  in  the  man- 
ner described  in  §  49 :  it  is  then  seen  that  the  effect  of  inflation 
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on  tbe  heart  is  just  the  same  ns  when  the  thorax  is  closed. 
These  restilts  are  sufflcient  to  show  the  pulmonary  distension 
and  acceleration  of  the  contraction  of  tlie  heart,  stand  in  the 
relation  to  each  other  ofoanee  to  effect.  That  tlie  influence  of 
the  former  on  the  latter  is  exercised  throngh  the  nervous  sys* 
tem,  ftnd  conscquentiy  through  the  vagi  (these  being  the  only 
known  channel  by  which  the  lungs  are  in  communication  with 
the  nervous  centres)  Is  suflflcieirtly  obvious.  Accordingly,  we 
should  expect  that  if  this  cliaunel  were  iutemipted  the  effect 
would  be  annulled,  and  experiment  proves  that  it  is  so.  The 
demonstration  ia,  however,  very  diffleult,  for  in  the  dog  the 
pulsations  of  the  heart  are  already*  so  rajiid  after  section  of  the 
vagi  that  no  further  acceleration  is  possible;  a  negative  result, 
therefore,  would  mean  nothing,  Hering  lias  met  this  diOlcully 
by  carefully  exciting  the  peripheral  end  of  one  of  the  divided 
nerves  after  section  of  both  (using  Hclraholtz's  modification), 
so  as  to  reduce  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  action,  and  repeat- 
ing the  pulmonary  distension  under  these  altered  Conditions ; 
the  result  was  stilt  negative.  These  experiments  tench  us  two 
important  facts  relating  to  the  innervation  of  the  lungs,  viz., 
that  the  pulmonary  branches  of  the  vagus  contain  afferent 
fibres,  the  excitation  of  xvhich  by  pnlmonar}'  distension  tends 
to  weaken  or  [laralyze  both  the  inspiratory  and  cardiac  centres 
in  the  medulla  oblongata ;  the  one  action  showing  itself  in  the 
complete  cessation  of  the  rhythmical  efforts  of  the  inspiratory 
muscles,  the  other  hi  the  shortening  of  the  diastolic  intervals 
of  the  iieart.  The  subject  requires  muQh  fuller  investigation 
than  it  has  yet  received. 
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The  temperature  of  the  body  is  dependent  on  the  relative 
activity  of  two  sets  of  processes,  viz. :  tljose  by  whicti  heat  is 
produced  or  generated,  and  those  by  which  it  is  destroyed  or 
lost.  The  subject  admits  of  being  correspondingly  divided 
into  two  parts — the  stud^^  of  the  processes,  and  the  study  of 
the  resulting  state.  The  former  is  based  on  the  measurement 
of  the  quantity  of  heat  set  free  at  the  surface  during  a  given 
period  (Calorimotry) ;  the  second  on  the  measurement  of  the 
temperature  existing  in  the  circulating  blood  and  the  tissuei 
at  the  moment  of  observation  (Thermometry). 
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Section  I.— Calobimetbt. 


The  production  of  heat  is  one  of  the  essential  functions  of 
living  tissue;  consequently,  wherever  there  are  living  cells, 
heat  is  generated  at  M  times.  We  assume,  at  the  outset,  that 
the  source  of  production  is  the  sum  of  the  chemical  processes 
which  take  place  in  the  body;  and  that  under  all  circum- 
stances, so  long  as  the  tissues  are  neither  growing  nor  wasting, 
the  quantity  of  heat  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  fo<xl 
consumed  is  equal  to  the  quantity  which  would  have  been 
produced  had  the  same  quantity  of  oxidizable  substance  been 
converted  into  similar  more  or  less  oxidized  products  out  of 
the  body. 

115.  There  are  two  distinct  methods  by  which  a  theoretically 
complete  determination  of  the  quantity  of  heat  products  in 
the  body  in  a  given  time  can  be  arrived  at.  The  first  consists 
in  deducting  the  heat-producing  power  (heat  value)  of  the 
substances  discharged  from  the  body  in  a  given  time,  from  the 
heat  value  of  the  substances  consumed.  The  second  is  based 
on  the  actual  measurement  of  the  quantity  of  heat  discharged 
in  a  given  time.  In  the  former  case  the  difference  obtained 
expresses  the  amount  of  heat  produced  in  the  period,  provided 
that  the  animal  is  in  a  state  of  nutritive  equilibrium — t.  e., 
that  its  tissues  are  neither  growing  nor  wasting.  In  the  latter, 
the  measurement  gives  the  desired  result,  provided  that  the 
discharge  is  exactly  equal  to  the  production  of  heat — i,  e.,  that 
the  temperature  of  the  body  remains  the  same. 

With  reference  to  the  first  method,  as  it  reposes  entirely  on 
chemical  and  physical  operations,  some  of  which  do  not  fall 
within  the  scope  of  this  work,  while  others  will  be  described 
under  other  heads,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  make  clear  the 
principles  of  its  application.  So  long  as  an  animal  is  in 
nutritive  equilibrium  (see  above)  the  combustible  material 
actually  consumed^  i,  e.,  oxidized  in  its  body  in  a  given  time, 
may  be  known  by  deducting,  from  the  quantity  of  such 
material  actually  swallowed,  the  quantity  discharged  in  the 
faeces.  This  determination  is,  therefore,  purely  a  question  of 
chemical  analysis. 

The  heat-producing  powers  of  the  chief  constituents  of  food 
have  been  determined  approximatively  by  Frankland,  who 
finds,  for  example,  that  one  gramme  of  albumin,  in  under- 
going complete  combustion  into  water,  carbonic  acid,  and 
ammonia,  produces  heat  enough  to  raise  4998  grammes  of 
water  one  degree  centigrade.  This  fact  we  expi*ess  by  stating 
that  4998  is  the  heat  value  of  albumen.  In  like  manner 
Frankland  has  found  the  heat  value  of  lean  beef  to  be  5103, 
and  of  the  fat  9069.  If,  therefore,  it  were  possible  to 
determine  how  much  of  any  of  these  substances  is  consumed, 
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saj  per  diem,  it  Is  clear  tbat  we  could  readily  calculate  hoir 
much  heat  would  be  produced,  provided  that  the  cotisumpttou, 
t.  e^•^  oxidation,  were  complete.  As  regards  the  albuminous 
elementg  of  food,  no  such  conaplete  oxidotion  takes  place,  for 
the  elements  of  these  com  pounds  do  not  leave  the  organism  In 
the  form  of  ultimate  products  of  oxidation,  but  in  great  part 
in  the  form  of  urea  and  other  imperfectly  oxidized  organic 
constituents  of  urine.  The  quantity  of  heat  actually  pro- 
duced by  a  given  weight  of  albumin,  therefore^  falls  consider- 
ably short  of  Its  heat  value*  In  order  to  arrive  at  this 
quantit}',  the  deduction  previously  referred  to  must  be  made: 
t.  €,^  from  the  heat  value  of  the  albumin  consumed,  the  heat 
value  of  the  nitrogenous  excreted  substances  into  which  it  la 
transformed  must  be  taken:  the  difi'erence  expresses  theoreti- 
cally the  exact  number  of  heat  units  actually  generated  by  its 
elements  in  their  passage  through  the  body.  As  regards  the 
liydro-carbonSf  no  such  deduction  is  necessary,  so  that  in  the 
case  of  animals  which  feed  exclusively  on  these  compounds — 
e.  g.^  bees — the  quantity  of  heat  produced  is  at  once  obtained 
by  estimating  the  heat  value  of  the  food  consumed-' 

Another  chemical  method  of  estimating  the  rate  of  produc- 
tion of  heat  In  the  body  of  an  animal,  is  founded  on  the  esti- 
mation of  the  discharge  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  lungs  and 
skin.  In  carnivorous  animals  this  method  is  of  little  value, 
for,  as  wc  have  seen,  so  much  of  the  food  consumed  as  consists 
of  albuminous  compounds  is  incompletely  oxidized,  so  that 
there  is  no  definite  relation  l>etween  the  consumption  of  albu- 
minous products  and  the  amount  of  oxidation.  In  such  anU 
mals,  however,  as  can  be  fed  entirely  on  hydro-carbons  of 
known  composition,  the  carbonic  acid  gas  discharged  may  be 
taken  as  an  exact  index  of  the  heat  production — ^not  because 
the  quantity  of  heat  produced^  as  was  at  first  erroneously  as* 
sumed^  is  equal  to  the  heat  which  would  be  disengaged  by  the 
oxidation  of  the  quantity  of  carbon  actually  contained  in  the 
carbonic  acid,  and  of  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  contained  iu 
the  corresponding  quantity  of  water — but  because  iu  such  an 
animal  the  whole  of  the  material  consumed  is  completely  oxu 
dized  J  so  that  the  quantity  of  carbon  discharged  as  carbonic 
acid  Is  always  equal  to  the  total  quantity  of  the  same  element 
oxidized*    On  this  account  bees,  which  can  be  fed  exclusively 

t  Ko  results  can  be  obtained  by^  thia  method  unless  the  animal  i«  in  a 
state  of  perfect  nutritive  equilibrium.  For  this  reasoa,  it  cim  he  Beldom 
applicable  iu  the  Investigation  af  physiolo^cal  or  pathological  questions 
relathig  to  heal ;  for,  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  periods  o¥er  which 
the  delemiinationa  must  necessarily  extend^  It  gives  little  or  no  tnforma- 
lion  as  to  the  variaiionM  In  the  production  of  lieat»  tUe  appreciation  of 
which  is  pmctlcally  more  Important  than  the  deiermiuatiou  of  the  meau 
of  the  quantities  produced  p^r  hour  or  day. 
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on  hycli*o-carbon8,  and  have  the  additional  advantage  that, 
although  they  are  of  variable  temperature,  their  heat  produc- 
tion is  as  active  as  that  of  warm-blooded  animals,  are  specially 
adapted  for  the  investigation  of  the  relation  between  heat  pro- 
duction and  oxidation. 

Under  many  circumstances  which  preclude  the  use  of  this 
method  alone,  it  is  of  value  in  combination  with  that  of  direct 
measurement,  to  be  immediately  described ;  for  the  informa- 
tion it  affords,  even  when  the  nutritive  substances  consumed 
are  partly  nitrogenous,  is  trustworthy.  If  the  ingestion  of 
nutritive  material  is  regular  and  uniform,  it  affords  a  rough, 
but  otherwise  reliable,  indication  of  whatever  variations  may 
occur  in  the  activity  of  the  chemical  vital  processes. 

It  will  be  readily  understood,  that  these  indications  occur 
later  than  the  causes  which  produce  them ;  so  that  it  is  not 
until  some  time  after  any  increase  or  diminution  of  oxidation, 
that  the  corresponding  increase  or  diminution  of  the  discharge 
of  carbonic  acid  manifests  itself.  The  mode  of  gauging  the 
discharge  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  animal  body  has  been  de- 
scribed in  the  previous  chapter.  In  the  application  of  the  re- 
sults of  such  determinations,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
absolute  values  obtained  are  meaningless.  Their  use  is  limited 
to  the  interpretation  of  direct  calorimetiical  measurements. 

116.  Direot  Estimation  of  the  Quantity  of  Heat 
produced  by  an  Animal  in  a  given  Time.— -The  second 
method  (to  which  alone  the  term  Calorimetry  is  strictly  appli- 
cable), consists  in  the  direct  estimation  of  the  quantity  of 
heat  (heat  units)  given  off  by  an  animal  in  a  given  time.  The 
subject  of  observation  is  placed  for  a  measured  period  in  a 
chamber,  which  is  so  constructed  that  while  it  is  continuously 
supplied  with  air  for  respiration,  it  is  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  a  mass  of  water,  the  weight  and  temperature  of  which  are 
known.  The  construction  of  such  a  chamber  (Calorimeter) 
can  be  readily  understood  from  the  diagram,  fig.  265. 

A,  is  a  box  of  zinc  plate,  in  which  the  animal  is  placed,  the 
size  varying  according  to  the  animal  it  is  intended  to  receive. 
If  for  rabbit  or  small  dog,  it  is  15^  inches  long  by  12  inches 
wide,  and  13  inches  high.  It  possesses  two  openings,  one  of 
*which  is  in  the  lid  and  communicates  with  a  large  gasometer, 
into  which  air  is  constantly  injected  by  a  Bunsen's  water  air- 
pump.  The  other  is  in  one  end,  and  opens  into  an  exit  tube 
(D),  which  after  surrounding  the  box  twice,  terminates  in  a 
•  flexible  connector,  by  which  the  air  which  has  passed  through 
the  chamber  escapes.  The  section  of  this  tube,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  secure  the  condensation  of  the  aqueous  vapor  dis- 
charged from  the  lungs  and  skin,  is  oblong  and  rectangular; 
in  order  that  it  may  present  to  the  water  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded as  large  a  surface  as  possible.    The  inner  box  (A)  is 
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surrounded  by  another,  which  is  of  such  dimensions  that  the 
external  surface  of  the  former  is  separated  from  the  internal 
surface  of  the  latter  by  a  space  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in  everj 
direction.  This  space  contains  water  the  weight  of  which  can 
be  readily  known.  The  inner  boic  can  be  fixed  into  its  place 
by  a  simple  mechanical  arrangement.  The  water-chamber  (B) 
is  contained  in  a  wooden  case  (C),  which  however  is  so  large 
that  a  considerable  space  intervenes,  which  is  closely  packed 
with  tow,  the  pnrpose  of  which  is  to  prevent  loss  or  gain  of 
heat  by  radiation  or  conduction,  and  thus  to  render  the  tem- 
perature of  the  interior  of  the  apparatus  entirely  independent 
of  that  of  the  surrounding  media.  For  the  Bamc  reason  the 
external  surface  of  the  water-chamber  is  of  bright  tlnplate^ 
The  interior  of  the  water-chamber  is  japanned.  The  zanc  inner 
chamber  for  the  reception  of  the  animal  is  left  as  it  is. 

The  temperature  of  the  animal  having  been  measured  by 
passing  a  thermometer  an  inch  and  a  half  into  the  rectum ^  it 
is  placed  in  the  box,  the  exit  tube  of  which  has  been  previously 
brought  into  communication  with  an  aspirator.  The  lid  is  then 
rapidly  but  carefully  closed  with  putty,  and  the  whole  placed 
without  loss  of  time  in  the  water-chamber.  The  water-chamber 
is  then  closed  and  immediately  covered  with  a  layer  of  tow. 
In  its  lid  there  are  two  oblong  openings  for  the  introductioa 
of  stirrers.*  The  water  having  been  agitated  immediately 
after  the  introduction  of  the  box  containing  the  animal,  a 
thermometer  is  introduced  by  one  of  the  openings  already 
mentioned)  which  after  three  minutes  is  read.  The  time  having 
been  noted,  the  apparatus  is  left,  to  itself  for  fifteen  minutes, 
half  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  and  the  temj.>eraturc  is  again  ob- 
served after  agitation  of  the  water.  The  results  having  been 
noted,  the  animal  is  withdrawn  with  as  little  delay  as  possible 
from  the  case  containing  it,  and  the  thermometer  is  introduced 
into  the  rectum  to  the  same  distance  as  before,  and  read  after 
the  same  interval  of  time. 

In  this  way  obviously  four  readings  are  obtained — those  of 
the  animal  and  of  the  calorimeter  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  given  period.  To  interpret  them  we  must  take  into  ac- 
count, not  only  the  relative  weights  of  the  animal  and  of  the 
calorimeter,  but  their  several  capacities  for  heat.  In  the  case 
in  winch  the  temperature  of  the  animal  remains  the  same,  the 
amount  of  production  being  equal  to  that  of  discharge,  all 
that  is  required  is  to  know  how  much  heat  has  been  communi- 
cated during  the  period  of  observation  to  the  calorimetei*,  la 
tbe  opposite  case  we  must,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  quantity 

^  I  have  lately  adopted  &  better  meHaod  of  agitation,  consisting  In 
injectioti  of  fttr  into  the  space  below  the  chamber  A.     The  constnictiott  | 
is  such  that  ibe  whole  of  the  air  so  used  fads  iu  w^ay  into  the  chamber. 
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of  heat  produced,  add  to  or  deduct  from  the  quantity  commu- 
nicated the  quantity  it  has  borrowed  or  ^ven  off  f^om  its  own 
body.  If  the  animal  loses  heat  while  it  is  in  the  chamber, 
the  heat  it  gives  off  is  only  partially  generated,  the  remainder 
being  abstracted  f^om  its  own  body.  If  it  gains,  the  quantity 
of  heat  generated  is  only  partially  given  off;  the  remainder  is 
added  to  its  own  temperature.  To  make  this  deduction  or 
addition,  as  the  case  may  be,  two  questions  must  be  answered. 

1.  How  much  heat  does  the  calorimeter  require  in  order  that 
its  temperature  may  be  raised  one  degree? 

2.  How  much  does  the  body  of  the  animal  require  for  the 
same  purpose  ? 

In  both  cases  the  quantity  required  is  equal  to  the  specific 
heat  multiplied  by  the  weight.  The  mean  specific  heat  of  the 
calorimeter  is  obtained  by  adding  together  the  products  of  the 
specific  heat  and  weight  of  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed 
— t.  e.,  the  iron  case  and  the  water. 

Supposing,  6.  ^.,  the  iron  to  weigh  3800  grammes  and  the 
water  8600  grammes,  the  specific  heat  of  iron  being  0.114,  the 
product  in  question  is  for  the  iron  casing  419.5,  while  that  for 
the  water  is  8600.0.  Consequently  9019.5  gramme-units*  of 
heat  are  required  to  raise  the  whole  one  degree  of  temperature. 
Applying  the  same  method  to  the  animal  body,  the  specific 
heat  of  which  is  estimated  to  be  0.83,  we  have  of  course  0.83 
gramme-units  as  the  quantity  to  be  added  or  deducted  for  each 
gramme  of  weight  and  degree  of  variation  of  temperature. 

The  whole  process  will  be  readily  understood  from  an  ex- 
ample, the  weight  of  the  calorimeter  being  that  given  above. 

Temperature  of  calorimeter — at  beginning  9^.1  C,  at  end 
9°.7  C. 

Temperature  of  animal — at  beginning  39^.2  C,  at  end 
38^.3  C. 

Weight  of  animal,  3200  grammes. 

From  these  results  we  obtain : — 

1.  Units  of  heat  communicated  to  the  calorimeter  9019.5  x 

1.6  «  14431. 

2.  Units  of  heat  borrowed  from  the  body  of  the  animal 

3200  X  0.83  X  0.9  »  2390. 
Result  14431  —2390  =  12041. 

That  is  to  say,  the  animal,  during  the  period  of  observation 
gave  off  12,041  gramme-units  of  heat. 

In  calorimetrical  experiments,  the  temperature  of  the  water 

*  The  absolute  amount  of  heat  (in  gramme-nnits)  required  to  raise 
the  calorimeter  lo  C.  of  temperature  may  be  ascertained  empirically  by 
introducing  into  the  calorimete|  (in  place  of  the  animal)  a  metal  vessel 
containing  a  known  weight  of  water  at  a  known  temperature— say  40o 
C. — and  determining  on  the  one  hand  the  loss  of  heat  sustained  by  the 
water,  and  on  the  other,  the  gain  by  the  calorimeter  in  a  given  time. 
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abould,  as  a  rule,  be  a  little  higher  than  that  of  the  snrround- 
ing  atmosphere*  Not  only  is  this  the  condition  nioBt  farour- 
ahle  to  tlje  accuracy  of  the  observations,  hat  it  is  most  advan- 
tageous as  regards  the  state  of  tlie  animal  observed.  If  the 
terajjcrature  is  too  high,  the  disengflgement  of  heat  from  the 
surface  is  relatively  lessened,  so  that  unless  completely  com- 
pensated for  by  increased  evaporation,  the  bodily  temperature, 
of  the  animal  will  rise.  If,  on  the  other  baud,  the  tempera^ 
ture  of  the  calorimeter  is  lower  than  that  of  the  surronnding 
air,  that  of  the  auimal  sinks  so  quickly  that  its  condition  is 
no  longer  normaK  It  is  obviously  of  great  importance  that 
tbe  observations  should  be  made  in  a  room  of  even  tempera- 
ture, and  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  not  be  too  cold* 

The  method  above  described  may  be  applied  not  only  to  the 
investigation  of  periodical  and  other  physiological  variations 
of  the  process  of  nutrition,  but  to  the  investigation  of  many 
abnormal  states  and  altera tiona,  such  for  example  as  those  of 
fever  changes  afTeeting  the  condition  of  the  surface  of  the 
body,  changes  affecting  the  circulation,  respiration  or  nervous 
system,  and  changes  produced  by  the  action  of  various  drugs/ 
— For  the  investigtition  of  fever,  the  pyrexial  state  maj"  be  pro- 
duced experiinen tally,  either  by  injecting  into  the  venous  sys- 
tem small  quantities  (5  to  15  minims)  of  tbe  exudation  liquids 
of  certain  acute  inflammations ;  or  by  producing  a  local  in- 
flammation, f*.  g.j  by  applying  croton  oil  to  the  surface.  Al- 
though the  increase  of  temperature  produced  by  these  methods 
has  been  carefully  investigated  by  the  thermometer,  no  suffi- 
cient investigations  have  as  yet  been  made  as  to  the  quantity 
of  heat  produced  in  a  given  time.  Among  other  subjects 
which  admit  of  ealorimetriQal  investigation,  that  of  the  remark* 
able  effects  produced  in  rabbits  by  the  process  of  '*  vanoish- 
ing"  may  be  referred  to. 

117 >  Increased  Discharge  of  Heat  of  "Varnished" 
Rabbits. — It  is  well  known  that  rabbits  when  smeared  over 
the  clipped  surface  with  gelatin  or  any  other  similar  material, 

1  Considering  that  it  ia  not  possible,  even  with  iht  utmost  caf^,  to 
keep  Ihc  ftnimftl  m  a  [>crfecdy  naluml  condition  during  a  calorimelrtcal 
ohservaiion,  and  Ihat  there  are  ceriaiaacnirces  of  error  inseparable  from 
the  method  itsieff,  which  do  uot  Admit  of  b^ing  corrected  fbr^  ii  Is  advu 
sable  in  employing  tUe  calorimeter  for  plivsiologica!  Iiivcstigaiions  to 
estiniali*  the  viihie  of  Ihe  results  obtained  not  by  ailcnktion  but  by 
comparative  experimrnts,  *.  g,^  (l)  by  comparing  the  result  obtained 
under  the  coudiTion  to  be  invostigated  with  tlie  result  obtained  in  the 
normal  slate  of  the  same  animal ;  (2)  by  employing  in  each  observaiioa 
two  calorimeters.  In  one  ot"  wldcb  the  animal  is  placed,  while  the  other 
remains  unoccupied,  but  In  all  other  respects  under  the  same  oonditions. 
In  this  c^se,  the  }ms  of  beat,  If  an?,  diiHng  the  pericHi  of  observation 
In  the  empty  calorimeter  ia  to  be  added  lo  the  gain  In  the  one  in  which 
Uie  ftnimal  is  contained. 
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die ;  the  pulse  and  respiration  being  first  accelerated  and  then 
diminishing.  Associated  with  this  last  change  is  a  very  rapid 
loss  of  temperature,  while  the  urine  becomes  albuminous. 
Formerly  it  was  supposed  that  these  changes  were  dependent 
on  the  suspension  of  respiration.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  prove 
experimentally  that  it  is  not  so  by  placing  the  animal  in  a 
chamber  at  a  temperature  of  about  30^  C,  when  it  is  seen 
that  as  the  temperature  of  the  body  rises  the  other  symptoms 
disappear.  Even  if  the  animal  has  been  allowed  to  cool  as 
low  as  21^.1  C.  it  can  be  restored  by  warmth.  By  placing  a 
varnished  rabbit  in  the  calorimeter,  it  can  be  shown  that  al- 
though its  temperature  is  actually  10°  or  more  below  that  of 
the  surrounding  air,  it  gives  off  a  great  deal  more  heat  than  a 
normal  rabbit.  Thus  I  find  that  a  rabbit,  which  in  the  normal 
state  gives  off  only  3000  heat  units  in  ten  minutes,  gives  off 
about  20,000  after  varnishing,  notwithstanding  that  in  the 
former  case  its  temperature  was  constant  at  39.5°  C,  while  in 
the  other  it  sank  from  36°  to  25°. 

Section  II.— Thsbmombtbt.     * 

The  temperature  of  the  animal  body  is  measured  either  by 
the  mercurial  thermometer  or  thermo-electrically : — 

118.  Measurement  of  Temperature  by  the  Merou- 
rial  Thermometer. — The  mercurial  thermometer  used  for 
physiological  (as  well  as  for  pathological)  purposes  should 
have  the  following  characters.  The  proportion  between  the 
quantity  of  mercury  contained  in  the  bulb  and  the  lumen  of 
the  tube  must  be  such  that  the  difference  of  length  of  the 
column  produced  by  B,ny  given  increase  of  temperature  shall 
be  as  great  as  possible.  One  degree  of  the  centigrade  scale 
should  be  sufficiently  distant  from  another  to  render  it  possi- 
ble to  read  easily  to  a  tenth.  On  this  account  the  range  of 
graduation  is  necessarily  limited.  It  is  sufficient  if  it  extends 
from  30°  to  45°  C.  The  bulb  must  expose  a  large  surface  in 
proportion  to  the  volume  of  mercury  it  contains ;  for  which 
reason  it  is  made  cylindrical.  The  most  celebrated  thermo- 
meters are  those  of  Dr.  Geissler,  of  Bonn.  They  are  32  centi- 
metres (=12  inches)  long,  and  relatively  exceedingly  narrow 
— only  a  line  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The  cistern  is  no  wider 
than  the  stem,  and  is  eight-tenths  of  an  inch  long.  Mr.  Hawks- 
ley,  of  Blenheim  Street,  has  recently  constructed  for  me  in- 
struments which  are  very  similar  and  comparable  in  quality 
to  those  of  Geissler.  The  bulbs  and  stems  are  of  equal  diame- 
ter throughout,  not  exceeding  three  millimetres.  They  are 
extremely  sensitive,  and  the  graduation  is  so  fine  that  to  the 
practised  observer  it  is  easy  to  read  accurately  to  the  50th  of 
a  degree  of  Celsius. 
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For  many  piirpoaea,  it  ia  fiesirablo  to  employ  niaxlmum  ther- 
mometers,  i*  e*^  t ha rmo meters  in  which  the  capillary  tube  pas- 
sesscs  a  narrowing  at  one  part,  which,  while  it  allows  the  mer- 
cury to  ascend,  prevents  ita  return  to  the  cistern  ;  so  that  the 
instruinent,  when  removed  from  the  part^  still  shows  the  tem- 
perature to  which  the  bulb  has  been  exposed.  Maximum 
thermometers  are  constantly  used  for  clinical  purposes  in  this 
country,  and  are  also  valuable  to  the  physiologist. 

If  it  is  intended  to  observe  the  temperature  in  the  interior 
of  the  heart,  or  in  any  of  the  great  cavities  of  the  body,  the 
{inimal  must  be  of  large  size,  and  must  be  curarized.  To  ob- 
serve the  temperature  in  the  right  ventricle,  the  bulb  of  a  long 
stemmed  thermometer  must  be  introfluced  through  the  exter- 
nal jugular.  To  observe  that  of  the  aorta,  or  left  ventricle, 
the  earotid  must  be  opened.  If  a  large  dog  is  used,  a  thermo* 
meter  introduced  into  the  right  side  of  the  heart  raa3%  if  the 
tube  be  long  enough,  be  easily  pushed  onwards  into  the  vena 
cava.  In  the  rabbit  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  do  this,  but  it  is 
easy  with  one  of  the  thermometers  mentioned  above  to  mea- 
sure the  temperature  of  the  heart  in  this  animal, 

119,  Electrical  Measurement  of  Temperature.^ — If 
a  magnetic  needle  is  set  in  an  oblong  quadrangular  frame,  of 
which  one  of  the  long  sides  is  of  bismuth  and  the  other  three 
aides  are  of  copper,  the  two  metals  being  soldered  together  at 
the  two  junctions  in  such  a  manner  that  the  needle  can  swing 
freely  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  frame,  and  so 
placed  that  the  frame  is  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  it  can  then 
be  observed  that  if  one  of  the  junctions  is  w armed j  the  magnet 
is  made  to  decline  from  its  normal  position — the  degree  of 
deflection  varying  with  the  difference  of  temperature  of  the  two 
junctions,  and  continuing  until  they  again  resume  the  same 
temperature.  The  deflection  of  the  magnet  indicates  that  in 
the  quadrangle  a  current  exists,  and  the  direction  of  the  de* 
flection  shows  that  the  current  flows  from  the  bismuth  to  the 
copper,  beginning  at  the  warmer  of  the  two  junctions.  Similar 
results  are  obtained  when  other  combinations  of  two  metals 
are  substituted  for  bismuth  and  copper.  According  to  the 
electro-motive  force  yielded  by  each,  the  metals  may  be  ar- 
ranged in  what  is  called  the  therm o-electrical  series  ;  in  which 
series  those  metals  are  placed  furthest  apart  which  yield  the 
greatest  quantity  of  electricity  at  their  junctions.  Bismuth  is 
at  one  end,  antimony  at  the  other  ;  close  to  bismuth  comes 
German  silver,  and  close  to  antimony  iron.  Iron  and  German 
silver  yield,  therefore,  nearly^  as  much  electro- motive  force  per 
degree  of  difference  of  temperature  as  antimony  and  bismuth, 
and  are  much  more  workable*  Being  further  apart  in  the 
thormo-eleetrical  series  than  bismuth  and  copper,  they  are 
preferable  to  those  metala  on  that  ground  also. 
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On  these  facts  are  based  the  electrical  method  of  measuring 
temperature.  Instead  of  the  quadrangle,  we  give  to  our  junc- 
tions a  convenient  form  for  introducing  them  into  the  situa- 
tions at  which  we  desire  to  make  our  measurements.  Instead 
of  the  magnet,  we  use  the  instrument  known  as  a  multiplier. 
This  consists  essentially  of  a  magnet,  surrounded  by  numerous 
coils  of  copper  wire,  in  which  the  current  due  to  difference  of 
temperature  between  the  two  junctions  flows.  We  have  to  de- 
scribe first  the  junctions,  then  the  multiplier.  As  one  of  the 
reasons  for  preferring  the  electrical  to  the  ordinary  method  of 
measurement  is  that  the  measuring  instrument  can  be  intro- 
duced with  exactitude  into  spaces  which  are  too  small  for  a 
thermometer  bulb,  the  form  usually  given  to  the  junctions  is 
that  of  a  needle.  These  needles  are  generally  made  of  iron  and 
German  silver,  t.  e.,  each  needle  consists  of  two  wires  of  iron 
and  German  silver  respectively,  which  are  soldered  together  at 
and  near  their  points,  so  that  the  junction  may  be  completely 
buried  in  any  tissue  into  which  the  needle  is  thrust.  The  two 
needles  forming  one  element  are  connected  together,  metal  to 
metal — the  iron  wire  forming  part  of  both,  while  the  two  (Ger- 
man silver  wires  communicate  each  with  the  two  ends  of  the 
coil  of  the  multiplier,  thus  completing  the  circuit.  As  the 
needles  require  to  be  handled  by  the  experimenter,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  upper  ends  by  covering  them  with  silk  and 
varnish ;  and  the  two  wires  must  be  carefully  isolated  from 
each  other  everj'where  excepting  at  the  points  where  they  are 
soldered  together. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  clear  the  mode  of  using  the  ther- 
mo-electric needles,  let  us  suppose  that  it  is  required  to  measure 
the  difference  of  temperature  between  two  symmetrical  parts 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  body,  one  of  which  is  inflamed,  the 
other  in  the  normal  state.  One  or  any  number  of  thermo-ele- 
meuts  may  be  used,  each  of  which  consists  of  a  pair  of  needles 
with  their  wires  arranged  as  above  described.  If  only  one  ele- 
ment is  employed,  one  of  its  junctions  is  placed  in  each  of  the 
tissues  of  which  the  temperature  is  to  be  investigated  ;  the  iron 
wire  of  each  needle  being  in  communication  with  that  of  the 
other,  and  the  German  silver  wires  with  the  ends  of  the  multi- 
I^lier.  If  several  pairs  are  used,  an  equal  number  of  needles 
must  be  placed  in  each  of  the  parts  to  be  compared,  the  ar- 
rangement of  which  is  as  follows :  Let  us  designate  the  needles 
on  the  right  side  a,  b,  c,  those  on  the  left  a',  b',  and  o^  The 
German  silver  ends  of  a  and  o'  being  connected  with  the  multi- 
plier, the  iron  end  of  a  is  connect^  with  that  of  A%  the  iron 
end  of  B  with  that  of  b%  and  that  of  o  with  o',  and  the  German 
silver  end  of  a'  with  that  of  b,  and  that  of  b'  with  that  of  o. 
It  is  scarcely  requisite  to  say  that  the  junctions  need  not 
assume  the  form  of  needles ;  each  may  consist  of  two  wires  of 
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diflbrent  metals  soldered  together  ondwlse,  in  which  case  it  is 
of  course  necessary  to  trans^x  the  part  to  be  investigated  witii 
th€  joined  wire,  placing  it  m  such  a  position  that  the  junction 
is  at  the  point  to  be  investigated* 

The  multiplier  consists  essGntially  of  a  magnetic  needle,  sus- 
pended horizontally  in  the  centre  of  a  coil  of  wire  along  which 
flows  the  current  which  requires  to  be  measured.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  arrangement,  the  needle,  if  it  is  in  the  same 
plane  with  the  coil  wliich  sarrounds  it,  will  be  deflected  in 
accordance  with  Ampere's  law,  whenever  a  current  passes  along 
the  wire,  and  will  lie  acted  on  limilarly  by  all  parts  of  the  coiU 
In  order  to  enable  the  needle  to  act  under  the  direction  of  the 
coil  without  toeing  aflfected  by  terrestrial  magnetism,  it  is  made 
astatic.  Two  magnetic  needles  of  equal  powers,  placed  parallel 
to  each  other,  are  rigidly  united  by  a  copper  wire  passing 
through  their  centres  of  gravity  in  such  a  manner  that  the  north 
pole  of  the  one  is  opposite  the  south  pole  of  the  other,  and  vice 
versd.  The  united  needles  are  hung  at  such  a  level  that  the 
one  swings  above  the  coil,  the  other  in  its  centre.  From  this 
arrangement  it  results  not  only  that  the  influence  of  earth- 
magnetism  is  neutralized^  but  that  both  needles  are  afl'ected  in 
the  same  way  by  the  current. 

The  construction  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  instru- 
ment (which  is  represented  in  fig.  265,  bis)  is  as  follows :  The 
wire  is  coiled  round  a  frame  of  wood,  represented  at  «,  the  two 
pieces  x  and  y  are  hollow*  In  the  cavity  of  the  horizontal 
piece,  j^,  the  lower  of  the  two  magnets  swings,  and  can  be 
introduced  through  the  vertical  slit  in  y*  The  magnets  are 
shown  at  6.  The  copper  wire  is  carefully  covered  with  silkj 
and  varnished.  As  the  resistance  of  the  coil  must  be  low,  the 
wire  is  not  longer  than  IVom  20  to  S5  feet,  and  its  thickness  is 
considerable  (0.5*1  millim.).  Tlie  end  of  the  coil  terminates 
in  the  screws  seen  on  the  right  side  in  the  drawing.  The  nee- 
dles hve  hung  by  a  cocoon  fibre  to  the  centre  of  the  frame,  the 
mode  of  attachment  being  such  that  by  raising  or  depressing 
the  knob  the  height  at  which  they  are  suspended  can  be  varied. 
AYlien  the  instrument  is  used^  the  lower  needle  must  swing 
freely  in  the  horizontal  split,  the  upper  above  the  graduated 
circle,  llaviug  raised  the  needles  by  the  cocoon  fibres  till  they 
awing  flreely,  adjust  the  instrument  with  the  levelling  screws  so 
Uiat  the  fibre  hangs  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  then 
rotate  the  coil  until  the  upper  needle  points  to  ISO"*  and  0°, 
and  conneet  the  screws  with  the  thermo-elements,  with  the 
interi'entton  of  a  single  ^^  plug-key.**  If  the  temperatures  of 
the  junctions  are  different^  the  neetlle  is  deflected  on  o|>ening 
the  key* 

In  using  the  muUiplien  it  must  l>e  remembered  that  aJthough 
the  deflection  of  the  needle  varies  with  the  inteatity  of  the  eur- 
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rent,  and  consequently  with  the  difference  of  temperature  be- 
tween the  two  junctions,  the  variations  are  not  proportional,  so 
that,  e.  g.^  a  deflection  of  30^  does  not  indicate  a  current  twice 
as  strong  as  a  deflection  of  15°.  The  relation  between  the  read- 
ings and  the  intensities  of  the  currents  they  indicate  is  different 
in  each  instrument,  and  consequently,  must  be  determined  once 
for  all  for  each.  Of  the  various  modes  which  may  be  adopted 
for  this  purpose,  the  simplest  is  the  empirical  method  devised 
originally  b}'  Melloni,  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  all 
treatises  on  physics ;  the  operation  can  be  best  done  in  a  physi- 
cal laboratory.  Within  twenty  degrees  the  deflection  is  usu- 
ally so  nearly  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  current,  that 
the  error  may  be  disregarded.  For  deflections  beyond  this 
point  the  results  of  the  graduation  must  be  recorded  in  a  table 
of  the  following  form,  which  must  be  kept  with  the  instrument. 

Deflection.  Intenelty  of  Carrent. 

20°  20.0 

24°  25.0 

28°  81.5 

32°  39.6 

36°  49.5 

etc.  etc. 

The  above  numbers  are  taken  from  the  example  given  by 
Melloni.  In  the  second  column  the  starting  number  20,  stands 
for  the  intensity  of  current  indicated  by  a  deflection  of  20°. 
This  being  assumed,  the  other  numbers  represent  the  intensities 
corresponding  to  the  deflections  opposite  to  which  they  stand. 

The  instrument  having  been  graduated,  it  is  still  necessary 
to  determine  for  each  element  the  constant^  by  which  the  start- 
ing number  must  be  multiplied  in  order  to  give  the  temperature 
difference.  Thus,  if  with  a  certain  element  a  deviation  of  20° 
IS  produced  by  a  difference  of  temperature  amounting  to  0.10 
C,  the  temperature  corresponding  to  any  other  deviation  is 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  opposite  to  it  in  the  table 
by  0.005,  which  is  therefore  the  constant  required.  This  deter- 
mination the  physiologist  must  make  for  himself.  It  is  effected 
by  immersing  the  Junctions  into  two  large  vessels  containing 
water  or  oil,  the  difilBrence  of  temperature  between  which  is 
measured  by  accurate  and  sensible  thermometers.  To  avoid 
error,  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  repeat  the  observation  many 
times. 

[For  the  accurate  measurements  of  temperature  which  are 
required  in  some  physiological  and  pathological  researches  the 
multiplier  is  not  adapted.  We  substitute  for  it  a  true  galvano- 
meter. The  instrument  used  in  Germany  is  the  Spiegelbussole 
of  Wiedemann,  a  description  of  which  will  be  found  in  Rosen- 
thal's ^' Electricitatslehre  fiir  Mediciner."     In  England,  the 
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preference  is  given  to  the  gatvanometer  of  Sir  William  Thom- 
son. In  both  of  these  instruments  tlie  deviation  of  the  needle 
has  a  definite  relation  to  the  intensity  of  the  current,  the  inten- 
sities of  any  two  currents  heiug  proportionate  to  the  tangents 
of  tbe  angles  of  the  deviation  they  produce;  so  that,  so  long 
as  the  same  junctions  are  used,  if  the  deviation  produced  by 
any  known  ditference  of  temperature  has  been  ascertained  em- 
pirically, t  lie  values  of  other  readings  can  be  deduced  from  it,] 
120.  Distribution  of  Temperature  in  the  Body. — The 
principal  purpose  to  which  the  thermo-electrieal  method  is 
applied  in  physiology,  is  tbat  of  measuring  the  differences  of 
temperature  which  ex  tat  between  different  parts  of  the  body* 
These  differences  vary  according  to  the  proximity  to,  or  dis- 
tance  from,  the  surface  of  the  point  whei'e  tbe  measurement  is 
made,  and  according  to  the  supply  of  blood  which  the  adjacent 
tissues  or  organs  receive.  Taking  as  a  standard  of  comparison 
tbe  temperature  of  blood  in  the  aorta,  the  facts  hitherto  ascer- 
taLiied  as  to  the  temperature  of  other  parts  are  as  follows: — 

1,  The  blood  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  is  warmer,  tbat  of  the 
superior,  colder  j  hut  in  the  former  this  is  true  only  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  vein  jnstasit  passes  through  the  diaphragm. 

2.  The  temperature  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  is 
always  considerably  lower  than  tbat  of  the  aorta,  bnt  Taries  a 
good  deaL 

3,  The  temperature  of  the  lungs  also  varies.  Near  the  dia- 
phragm it  is  higher  than  that  of  the  aortic  blood,  but  elaewhere, 
and  particularly  near  the  costal  surfaces,  it  is  lower, 

4.  AU  the  abdominal  organs  have  a  higher  temperatnre  than 
that  of  the  aortic  blood,  those  in  the  upj^r  part  of  the  ahdomi« 
nal  cavity  being  tbe  warmest. 

5<  Tbe  blood  contained  in  the  right  ventricle  Is  somewhat 
warmer  than  that  in  the  left,  the  difference  varying  from  l'^  C- 
to  3^  C.  This  difference  is  not  dependent  on  the  cooling  of  the 
blood  as  it  passes  througli  the  lungs;  for  it  is  just  as  marked 
when  an  animal  is  made  to  breathe  warmed  air  saturated  with 
moisture.  Moreover,  such  an  hypothesis  is  rendered  untenable, 
by  the  fact  that  the  lungs  themselves  are  scarcely  cooler  than 
the  blood  in  the  aorta.  Its  real  cause  is,  doubtless,  that  tbe 
wall  of  the  right  ventricle  is  in  contact  with  tbe  diaphragm  and 
abdominal  organs,  while  the  left  is  surrounded  by  lung. 

The  recent  introduction  of  thermometers  of  extreme  senate 
tiveness  and  accuracy  has  rendered  the  method  less  important 
to  the  physiologist  than  it  seemed  to  be  a  few  years  ago.  This 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  remarkable  fact,  that  the  long  con- 
troversy as  to  the  relative  temperature  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
heart  has  been  at  last  set  at  rest,  not  electrically,  but  by  the 
theimometer. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

PART  IL-FDNCTIONS  OF  MDSCLE  AND  NERVE. 
By  Dr.  MICHAEL  FOSTER. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

In  the  following  part  of  this  work,  the  object  chiefly  kept  in 
view  has  been  to  limit  the  directions  as  much  as  possible  to 
such  observations  and  experiments  as  the  student  may  be 
reasonably  expected  to  perform  for  himself  under  due  super- 
vision. The  ordinary  phenomena  of  muscle  and  nerve  are 
consequently  dealt  witli  at  far  greater  length  than  are  the 
properties  of  the  central  nervous  system.  The  latter  are,  to 
say  the  least,  but  im[>erfectly  known,  the  experiments  on  which 
our  knowledge  rests  diflScult  and  complex,  and  too  often  bring- 
ing out  uncertain  or  even  contradictory  results.  The  former, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  be  studied  with  approximate  exacti- 
tude ;  the  methods  of  experiment  and  observation  are  becom- 
ing, year  by  year,  more  physical  in  character,  and  the  observa- 
tions themselves,  fundamental  in  their  nature  and  having  the 
widest  bearings  in  all  the  higher  branches  of  physiology,  may, 
for  the  most  part,  be  conducted  on  f^ogs,  may  be  repeated  any 
number  of  times  without  diflSculty  or  expense,  and  so  serve 
usefully  as  a  means  of  training  students  in  physiological  study 
and  inquiry.  The  phenomena  in  question  are  so  fully  treated 
of  in  various  text-books,  that  space  in  the  following  chapters 
has  been  devoted  to  detailed  instructions  as  to  how  to  proceed 
in  the  various  observations  rather  than  to  complete  explana- 
tions of  what  the  observations  are  intended  to  show  or  prove. 

Instructions  concerning  the  various  special  pieces  of  appara- 
tus required  in  this  part  of  the  subject  are  thrown  together, 
for  convenience  sake,  in  the  first  chapter.  The  succeeding 
chapters  deal  with  the  general  properties  of  muscle  and  nerve; 
while  such  observations  as  the  student  may  be  expected  to 
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make  on  the  contra!  nervous  system  are  contained  in  the  two 
last  chapters. 

No  special  chapters  on  the  senses  have  been  Introduced^  aa 
there  seemed  to  be  no  mean  between  the  eomraon  simple 
observations  on  the  one  hand  which  are  found  in  all  the  text- 
books and  sueli  elaborate  instructions  on  the  other  as  would 
hardly  come  under  the  scope  of  this  work^. 


i 


CHAPTER  XIX, 
GENERAL  DIRECTIONS, 

I.  The  Nerve- Muscle  Preparation. —Having  pithed  a 
frog  and  destroyed  both  its  brain  and  spinal  cord,  lay  it  on  its 
belly  and  make  an  incision  through  the  skin  along  the  middle 
line  of  tlie  back  of  the  thigh,  from  the  knee  to  the  end  of  the 
coccyx,  and  carry  the  incision  along  the  back  about  midway 
between  the  coccyx  and  ileum  (fig^  2GG,  line  k^  m,  n)»  On 
drawing  back  or  remQviug  the  skin,  there  will  come  into  Yiew, 
on  the  outside  of  the  thigh,  the  triceps  femoris  (fig.  26 T  a), 
on  the  median  side  the  semi-membrajiosus  e,  and  between  these 
the  small  narrow  bicepa  femoris  b*  With  the  "  seeker-'  sepe- 
rate  gently  6  and  c ;  the  sciatic  nerve  and  femoral  vessels  will 
be  found  runniug  between  them.  Gently  tear  away,  with  the 
seeker,  the  connective  tissue  round  the  nerve,  beginning  near 
the  knee  (where  it  divides  into  two  branches),  and  working 
upwards  till  the  muscle  n  is  reached.  Be  careful  to  touch  the 
nen^e  itself  as  little  as  possible,  and  on  no  account  seijse  it 
with  a  pair  of  forceps.  Carefully  cut  through  the  pyriform 
muscle  71  and  the  connective  tissue  in  wljich  the  nerve  is  em- 
bedded at  this  point,  divide  the  iltac-coecygeal  muscle  </,  right 
through,  and  follow  the  three  nerves  (which  come  into  view 
when  the  m uncle  is  removed,  aud  which  go  to  form  the  sciatic 
and  other  nerves)  right  up  to  the  vertebral  column.  Cut  the 
column  across  just  above  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  and  bisect 
lengthways  the  piece  so  cutoff.  Hold  the  bony  fragment  with 
the  forceps,  lift  it  up  and  free  it  from  the  tissues  around,  and 
then  follow  with  the  scissors  the  nerves  right  down  to  the 
knee,  cuttiug  away  their  various  brauches  and  removing  any 
^ tissue  which  still  may  be  clinging  to  them. 

Now  remove  the  skin  from  the  leg ;  the  gastrocnemius  (fig* 
%^*l  g)  will  at  once  be  recognized  :  cut  through  the  tendo 
Aehillis  at  /,  below  the  thickening  at  the  heeL  Holding  the 
cut  tendon  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  it  will  be  easy,  with  a  few 
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strokes  of  the  s€ek«r,  to  free  the  muscle  right  up  to  its  at- 
tachment to  the  end  of  the  femur,  at  h.  The  branch  of  the 
Bciatlc  ner\'e  going  to  the  gaatrocnemiua  will  be  readily  seen 
when  the  muscle  is  turned  oTcr^  as  also  another  branch  which 
runs  along  its  under  surface,  but  which  ends  in  other  muscles. 
Carefnlly  avoiding  any  injury  to  the  former  nerve,  but  disre- 
garding the  latter,  cut  away  the  whole  of  the  tibia  and  fibula 
from  the  femur.  Clear  away,  carefully  avoiding  the  nerve,  all 
the  muscles  of  the  thigh  from  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  so 
as  to  leave  tlie  bone  tolerably  bare,  and  cut  the  bone  across  at 
its  lower  third-  There  is  left  merely  the  eud  of  the  femur,  to 
which  is  attached  the  uninjured  gastrociiemius,  with  the  whole 
length  of  the  nerve  from  the  muscle  up  to  its  entrance  into 
the  spinal  canal*  The  muscle  attached  to  the  fragment  of 
femur,  with  its  prepareil  nerve,  is  represented  in  fig.  2G8. 
(The  vertebral  fragment  is  not  shown.) 

n*  The  Lever. — In  order  to  study  the  contraction  of  a 
muscle,  it  is  advantageous  to  employ  a  lever. 

The  myographion  of  Helmholtz  and  Pfliiger  is  shown  in  flg. 
269.  The  lever  a  moves  on  the  fulcrum  b  and  is  balanced  by 
the  counterpoise  c.  At  d  is  either  a  fine  brush  to  write  on 
paper,  or  a  fine  style  to  scmtcU  smoked  glass  or  paper.  The 
rod  e  bearing  the  style,  moves  on  a  hinge  at/,  and  also  carries 
a  counterpoise  g*  Hence  the  writing  point  describes  a  straight 
line,  while  the  actual  end  of  the  lever  itself  is  describing  the 
arc  of  a  circle.  The  silk  thread  coming  from  the  tendon  of 
the  muscle  is  attached  at  h.  The  smdl  pan  is  to  receive 
weights  for  loading  the  muscle. 

For  ordinary  purposes,  the  simple  lever  of  Marey^  shown  in 
the  lower  part  of  fig.  210,  is  much  more  convenient  for  use, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  momentum  of  the  heavy  lever  of 
the  myographion  is  avoided.  The  portion  next  to  the  fulcrum 
is  of  metal,  perforated  or  notched  to  receive  the  hooks,  etc^ 
by  which  the  muscle  is  attached  above,  and  the  weight  below. 
This  is  prolonged  by  a  thin  slip  of  wood  or  piece  of  straw,  at 
the  end  of  which  is  a  fine  brush,  placed  horizontally  at  an 
angle  of  about  60  degrees  to  the  long  axis  of  the  lever,  or  a 
thin  slip  of  gutta*percha  bearing  a  fine  needle  for  tracing  on 
smoked  glass  or  paper- 
To  get  rid  of  the  momentum,  the  weight  may  be  replaced 
by  a  long  weak  spiral  spring.  This  spring  must  be  graduated 
beforehand,  i-  e,,  the  amount  of  force  determined  which  is  re- 
quired to  extend  it  to  a  given  amount.  The  spiral  may  be 
replaced  by  a  simple  slip  of  main-spring  pressing  on  the  lever 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  movement  given  to  it  by 
the  muscle, 

III.  The  Moist  Chamber, — In  order  to  prevent  the 
muscle  and  nerve  from  drying,  they  must  be   kept  damp. 
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Moistening  either  muscle  or  nerve,  and  especially  the  nenre, 
even  with  Na«  CL  *75  p,  e«  is  tinde&irabk,  as  it  tends  to  intro^ 
duce  errors.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  so  to  place  the  nerve 
and  muscle  that  they  may  be  experimented  upon  in  an  atmo- 
sphere kept  uniformly  clamp.  This  is  effected  by  means  of 
the  racist  chamber  (fig.  270)* 

This  consists  of  a  platform  of  hard  wood  or  ebonite,  which 
slides  up  and  down,  and  can  also  be  turned  from  side  to  side 
and  clamped  in  any  position,  on  an  upright.  Let  into  the 
platform  are  two  or  more  pairs  of  insulated  binding  screws  for 
receiving  the  various  wires  for  the  electrodes,  as  well  as 
clamps  into  which  the  leaden  electrode  bearers  are  fixed*  The 
upright  on  which  the  platform  slides  also  carries  above  a 
sliding  arm,  with  a  clamp  for  holding  the  femur  of  the  nerve- 
muscle  preparation,  and  below  a  similar  sliding  arm  to  which 
the  lever  is  Oxed.  The  attachment  of  the  muscle  to  the  lever 
is  carried  through  a  slit  in  the  platform.  A  common  glass 
shade,  fitting  into  a  rim  in  the  platform,  covers  everything ; 
and  when  several  pieces  of  wet  blotting-paper  are  placed  inside 
the  cover,  the  atmosphere  within  ma}'  be  kept  saturated  with 
moisture  for  any  length  of  time. 

IV.  Nerve  Chamber. — When  the  phenomena  of  electro- 
ton  us  (Chap.  XXVI L)  are  being  studied,  it  is  very  desirable 
to  have  a  smaller  chamber  than  the  ordinary  moist  chamber  to 
work  in*  Tills  may  be  gained  by  having  a  small  glass  trongb| 
about  three  inches  long  and  one  broad,  with  a  movable  top^ 
and  the  glass  of  one  of  the  sides  replaced  by  a  piece  of  India* 
rubber  sheeting  with  a  slit  along  the  middle-  The  electrodes 
may  be  introduced  through  the  slit  at  the  side  (the  India- 
rubber  closing  on  them),  the  nerve  placed  in  position  on  the 
electrodes,  a  few  morsels  of  wet  blotting-paper  inserted  (so  as 
not  to  touch  the  nerve),  and  the  cover  laid  on-  The  nerve 
may  thus  be  kept  from  drying  for  a  considerable  time. 

V.  Electrodes* — For  many  purposes  the  ends  of  the 
copper  wires  may  be  used  without  any  special  arrangement. 
The  two  wires  may  be  kept  separate,  or  they  may  be  fixed  at  a 
definite  distance  from  each  other  in  an  iusutating  handle  of 
bone,  wood,  gutta-percha,  etc*  (fig,  271).  It  is  often  con- 
venient to  have  the  ends  of  wires  completely  covered,  except 
just  at  one  point  in  each  to  which  the  nerve  may  be  applied 
(Gg*  271).  In  this  case  it  is  also  frequently  an  advantage  to 
have  the  ends  somewhat  curved.  Such  a  pair  of  electrodes 
can  easily  be  made  at  once  by  fastening  two  wires,  bent  as 
desired,  on  either  side  of  a  slip  of  wood,  or  other  non-conductr 
ing  material,  of  the  thickness  reqtitred  to  separate  the  wires 
Bufi[lciently,  coating  the  whole  with  melted  paraffin,  and,  when 
the  paraffin  has  cooled,  scraping  a  little  away  at  one  spot  till 
a  point  of  each  wire  is  exposed.     Platinum  wire,  or  alips  of 
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platinam  foil,  may  be  advantageoasly  substituted  for  the 
terminal  portions  of  the  copper  wires. 

VI.  Non-Polarizable  Eleotrodes.— In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  have  non-polarizable 
electrodes.  The  most  convenient  form  is  that  of  Du  Bois 
Reymond,  modified  by  Donders  (fig.  272). 

A  glass  tube  a  (about  one-third  inch  diameter  is  the  most 
convenient  size)  is  plugged  at  one  end  by  a  plug  6  of  china 
clay,  worked  into  a  firm  putty  with  .75  p.  c.  sol.  of  Na.  01. 
A  few  drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  c  are 
carefully  introduced  into  the  tube.  A  slip  of  zinc,  or  piece  of 
zinc  wire  z,  thoroughly  amalgamated  at  the  tip  but  covered 
with  varnish  over  the  greater  part  of  its  length,  is  introduced 
into  the  tube,  and  so  placed  that  the  amalgamated  end  dips 
into  the  zinc  solution  as  far  as  two  or  three  millimetres  above 
the  clay  plug.  The  other  upper  end  of  the  wire  is  bent  round 
the  upper  open  end  of  the  tube,  and  brought  to  the  binding 
screw  of  the  brass  collar  (f,  which  is  movable  up  and  down  the 
outside  of  the  tube,  and  can  be  clamped  at  will.  The  copper 
wire  e  is  fastened  in  the  same  binding  screw. 

Several  such  electrodes  of  different  forms  should  be  pre- 
pared. The  tube  may  be  cut  off  straight  at  the  lower  end, 
and  the  clay  plug  brought  out  in  the  form  of  a  cone  (fig.  278 
a),  or  in  any  other  shape  that  may  be  desirable.  It  is  often 
convenient  that  the  end  of  the  tube  should  be  cut  obliquely, 
with  the  clay  plug  not  projecting  at  all  (fig.  273  o).  The  end 
of  the  tube  may  be  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  rest  of  the 
tube,  or  may  be  brought  more  or  less  to  a  point.  Where  the 
electrodes  require  to  be  applied  to  nerves,  it  is  convenient  to 
have  the  form  fig.  273  b  ;  the  end  of  the  tube  is  bent  round, 
and  the  extreme  point  closed;  near  the  end,  on  the  upper 
surface,  a  small  hole  is  drilled ;  consequently  the  plug  6  is  only 
exposed  at  6^ 

Electrodes  of  different  lengths  should  be  prepared ;  those 
required  for  working  in  the  moist  chamber  need  not  be  more 
than  two  inches  long ;  otherwise,  five  or  six  inches  is  a  con- 
venient length. 

The  most  convenient  electrode-bearer  is  represented  in  fig. 
272.  The  piece  of  leaden  wire  k  ends  in  the  brass  head  h', 
which  bears  the  two  arms  /  /,  each  of  which  holds  an  elec- 
trode tube  by  means  of  a  spring  collar.  The  two  arms  move 
round  the  point  /i,  and  can  be  clamped  in  any  position.  The 
points  of  the  electrodes  may  thus  be  brought  near  to  or  apart 
from  each  other,  as  may  be  desired.  The  extremely  flexible 
but  non-elastic  leaden  wire  (a  cylindrical  wire  being  far  better 
than  a  flat  piece  of  lead),  the  far  end  of  which  is  fixed  in  a 
clamp,  permits  the  pair  of  electrodes  to  be  placed  without  i*e- 
23 
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bound^  and  therefore  with  great  accuracy,  in   any  position 

whatever. 

VII.  C>oininiitator.— This  is  useful  forchangitig  the  direc- 
tion of  a  current  when  the  effect s  of  constant  currents  are 
lieing  studied.  Any  form  of  commutator  may  be  used,  pro- 
vided that  the  current  can  easily  he  cut  off  altogether,  as  well 
as  reversed  in  direction,  A  very  convenient  form  is  tlkat 
repreaeuted  in  fig*  :291,  in  which^when  the  handle  is  Uorixontal, 
the  current  is  cut  off  from  the  ek*ctrodes  altogetlier ;  and  a 
different  direetion  giyen  to  tlie  current  according  as  the  handle 
18  raised  or  lowered*  The  wires  from  tlie  battery  should  be 
brought  to  the  upper,  and  those  from  the  electrodes  to  the 
lower  binding  screws, 

VIII,  Rheochord.^ — ^This  instrument  is  directed  to  be  used 
in  the  following  pages  simply  for  the  purpose  of  causing  defi- 
nite changes  in  the  amount  of  a  constant  current  under  use. 
Fig.  308  represents  a  convenient  form  of  the  rheoohord  of  Da 
Bois  Keymond. 

Bring  the  wires  from  the  battery  to  the  binding  screws  at 
the  top  of  the  board  and  those  from  the  electrodes  to  the  same 
eerews.  Jf  all  the  plugs  are  in  place  and  the  trayelJing  mer- 
cury cups  close  up  to  the  top  of  the  board  in  direct  contact 
with  the  brass,  the  resistance  to  the  current  from  the  battery 
offered  by  the  rheochord  compared  with  that  offered  by  the 
circuit  of  the  electrodes  is  practically  nil,  and  consequently  all 
the  current  passes  through  the  former  and  none  through  the 
latter.  If  the  mercury  cups  be  moved  on  their  platinum  wires 
a  little  distance  down  the  board,  there  will  be  no  passage  for 
the  current  from  one  side  of  the  rheochord  to  the  other,  ex- 
cept through  such  a  length  of  the  two  platinum  wires  as  lies 
between  the  cups  and  the  brass  plate.  Bi^  these  thin  wires 
offer  a  certain  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  current,  aud 
consequently  a  proportionate  fraction  of  the  total  current  from 
the  battery  is  thrown  into  the  circuit  of  the  electrodes.  By 
sliding  the  mercury  cups  various  distances  down  the  graduated 
board,  small  differences  of  resistance  in  the  rheochord  are  es- 
tablished, and  consequently  slightly  differing  fractions  of  the 
total  current  thrown  into  the  circuit  of  the  electrodes*  If  one 
of  the  plugs  be  removed,  a  certain  amount  of  ix^sistance  is 
suddenly  introduced  into  the  rheocord,  and  consequently  a 
certain  amount  of  the  current  is  suddenly  thrown  into  the 
circuit  of  the  electrodes.  With  the  different  plugs  different 
amounts  of  resistance  are  introduced  into  the  rheochord,  and 
different  amounts  of  the  current  thrown  into  the  circuit  of  the 
electrodes.  The  several  i>lugs  are  all  numbered  as  multiples 
of  the  resistance  offered  by  the  total  length  of  the  platiunni 
wires  on  which  the  cnpa  travoL  Thus  if  the  resistance  offered 
by  the  rheochord  when  the  cups  are  quite  at  the  bottom  of  the 
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boai'df  but  all  the  plugs  in  pliica^  be  taken  as  the  unitf  tlie  vo- 
nioval  of  tbe  pkig  marked  5  will  smlfieiily  introtUice  in  addi- 
tion five  times  that  amount  of  resistance,  &,nd  so  send  a  pro- 
portionate amount  of  the  current  tlirougti  tlie  clrcutt  of  the 
elcctmclcs. 

IX.  The  Double  Key  or  Wlppe.— This  la  very  con- 
venient when  it  is  desired  to  throw  a  given  current  from  one 
pair  of  electrodes  into  an  other.  It  is  represented  in  fig.  299, 
in  which  it  is  seen  that  tlie  mercury  cups  belonging  to  the 
binding  screws  1  and  2  arc  connected  by  a  liandle  of  which  the 
central  part  is  of  insulating  material,  the  ends  of  thick  copper 
wire*  Each  of  the  copper  w^res  ia  croased  just  as  it  enters 
the  handle  by  an  arch  of  the  same  material  j  one  end  of  each 
arch  dips  Into  one  of  the  mercury  cups  3  and  4,  when  tlie 
handle  is  thrown  to  the  right  as  in  the  figure.  Tlie  wires  from 
one  pair  of  electrodes  are  to  be  brought  to  the  binding  screws 
3  and  4,  those  from  the  other  tn  the  screws  5  and  G,  The  small 
cups  on  the  surface  are  to  be  filled  with  mercury,  and  the  wires 
from  the  battery  or  induction  coil,  etc.,  brought  to  the  screwB 
1  and  2,  and  the  straight  eross  vvirea  between  3  and  6  and  4 
and  5  taken  avvaj%  By  tli rowing  the  handle  to  the  right,  the 
current  from  the  battery  is  sent  inlo  the  wires  connected  with 
the  screws  3  and  4 ;  by  throwing  the  handle  to  the  left,  into 
the  wire  connected  with  the  screws  5  and  6. 

X.  The  MiLrkiDg  Xiever,-— Tlds  is  a  two-armed,  flat, 
metal  lever,  fig*  215  a  a\  work  fug  vertically  on  the  pivot  ^,  the 
arm  a  being  considerably  heavier  than  a'*  The  pivot  is  elec- 
trical I3'  continuous  with  tbe  small  brass  pillar  t\  where  binding 
screws  receive  a  wire  or  wires  from  a  battery,  induction  coil, 
electrode,  etc.  The  pillar  c  is  placed  on  one  side  of  the  sup- 
port d^  made  of  non-conducting  material,  which  by  e  can  be 
clamped  to  any  stand,  either  vertically  or  horizontally*  On 
the  other  side  of  the  support  is  a  simikir  pillar /'(also  hearing 
binding-screws),  on  which  the  arm  a  of  the  lever  rests  ;  ^  is  a 
weak  spring,  which  serves  to  catch  the  end  of  Ibe  lever  when 
thrown  up  \  A  is  a  slip  of  gutta-|>ercha  or  India-rubber  at  the 
end  of  the  lever  bearing  the  marking  needle  or  pen* 

If  c  be  connected  with  one  of  the  poles  of  the  batter}',  and 
f  with  one  end  of  the  primary  coil,  when  the  lever  is  down  and 
horizontal,  the  arm  a  ijeing  in  close  contact  with  the  pillar,  the 
current  passes  along  the  lever  from  c  to  /,  When,  therefore, 
the  arm  a  of  the  lever  is  suddenly  tilted  up,  which  can  easily 
be  done  with  the  point  of  the  finger,  the  current  is  suddenly 
bmken  ;  and  the  moment  of  the  breaking  is  indicated  on  the 
registering  surface  by  the  descent  of  the  marking  point  of  the 
lever.  When  it  \b  desired  to  mark  the  making  rather  than  the 
breaking  of  a  current,  the  two  positive  (or  negative)  wires 
must  he  brought  to  the  binding  screws  of /,  and  the  two  uega- 
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live  (ot'  positive)  to  those  of  c.  The  tilting  up  of  a  will  then 
correspond  to  the  making  of  a  current  as  In  Du  Bois  Rey- 
inond'a  key-     (See  below.) 

XI.  Arrangement  of  Apparatus  for  Experiment. — 
The  electrodes  being  cbarged  aii<^  fasten et!  in  their  bearers,  the 
bearers  seemed  in  the  elainps^  nnd  the  wires  from  the  electrodes 
brought  to  the  biudhig-screws  of  the  platfonn  of  the  moiat- 
ehamber,  fasten  the  femur  of  the  nerve-musde  preparation 
securely  iu  the  clamp,  in  such  a  way  that  the  muBt'le^mugs 
vertically  downwards  over  the  slit  Seize  the  vertebral  frag- 
ment with  the  forceps,  and  gently  lodge  the  nerves  on  the 
electrodes.  Firmly  fasten  the  tendo  AchilHs  in  a  Kronecker*s 
clamp  (fig.  214),  and  with  a  strong  liilk  thread  of  appropriate 
length  connect  the  Kronecker  with  the  lever,  tlie  silk  pafising 
through  the  slit.  Adjust  the  arm  bearing  the  muscle,  and  that 
bearing  the  lever,  in  such  a  way  that  t!ie  muscle  hangs  per* 
fectl}"  vertical,  and,  without  being  actually  ou  the  stretch,  is  so 
attached  to  the  lever  {which  should  be  in  a  perfectly  horizontal 
poeition)  that  the  slightest  contraction  of  the  former  will  move 
the  latter. 

Bring  tlie  wires  from  the  battery,  induction  coil,  etc.,  to  the 
bindiug^Bcrcws  which  carry  the  wires  of  the  electrodes.  Place 
the  glass  shade  over  the  platform,  w^ith  wet  blotting-paper 
inside,  being  careful  that  the  wet  paper  touches  neitlier  the 
nerve-muscle  nor  the  wires. 

Prepare  tveigbts  for  loading  the  lever;  the  most  convenient 
are  5,  10,  20,  30,  50,  150,  200,  and  300  grammes.  Place  the 
whole  apparatus  so  that  the  point  of  the  lever  touches  the 
registering  surface. 

Where  it  is  required  to  study  the  muscle  without  removing 
it  from  the  eircnlation,  another  method  must  he  adopted, 
which  may  be  followed  in  other  cases  as  welb  Tlie  upper 
surface  of  the  platform  should  in  this  case  be  provided  with  a 
thick  layer  of  cork* 

Having  pitlied  the  frog,  pin  it  firmly,  belly  downwards,  on 
the  cork  of  the  platform,  fixing  the  thigh  of  one  side  espe- 
cially light;  one  of  the  pins  should  be  passed  close  to  the 
femur,  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  thigh,  just  above  the 
knee.  Make  a  slight  longitudinal  slit  along  the  tendo  Aebillis, 
which  divide  low  down,  and  carefully  dissect  out  for  a  few 
millimetres;  put  a  sniatl  but  strong  S  liook,  with  a  silk  thread 
attached,  in  the  tendon,  pass  the  silk  over  one  of  the  small 
double-cone  pulleys  which  are  fixe<l  on  to  the  platform,  and  so 
through  the  arms  of  the  T  slit  to  the  lever  below. 

The  sciatic  nen^e  may  now  be  dissected  out  in  the  thigh 
without  injuring  the  bloodvessels,  and  the  curved  electrodes 
slipped  l)encath  it< 

Where  the  recording  cylinder  used  rotates  on  its  horizontal. 
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and  not  on  its  vertical,  axis,  the  simple  lever  must  he  fixod  in 
a  honzoiiinl  positioii  at  the  front  of  the  platform,  anil  the  silk 
brought  In  a  straight  line  to  it  from  the  tendon,  EesistaDce 
to  tUc  action  of  tlic  muscle  maj  then  be  gained  by  means  of 
the  light  spring,  or  a  weight  passing  over  an  other  pulley*  As 
a  rule,  it  is  beat,  when  possible,  to  do  without  a  pulley. 

XII.  Recording  Tuning- Fork. — I^or  measuring  small 
intervals  of  time  in  physiolagieal  observations,  it  becomes 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  nsc  of  tuning-forks  of  known 
rates  of  vibration.  Fig,  277  is  a  figure  of  a  timing- fork 
arranged  by  Konig  for  recording  its  vibrations  on  a  revolv- 
ing surface.  A  massive  stand  bears  the  fork  A  flrmly  secured 
in  it.  The  two  coils  c  e'  (which  by  means  of  tlie  arrangement 
k  can  be  slid  up  and  down  the  stand,  so  as  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  tuning-forks  of  different  lengths]  project  over 
the  two  ends  of  the  fork,  and  each  bears  a  screw  d  which  can 
be  screwed  as  desired  up  to  or  away  from  the  ends  of  the  fork. 
The  upper  arm  of  the  fork  bears  at  its  end  a  rod  a  witli  plati- 
num point  which  dips  into  the  mercury  cup  b. 

The  tuning-fork  B,  which  must  have  the  same  rate  of  vibra- 
tion as  A,  is  fixed  into  a  light  movable  sLand,  so  that  it  can 
be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  the  light  elastic  marker  (f 
may  touch  wiih  ti»e  least  excess  of  friction  the  recording  sur- 
face. This  fork  is  placed  in  the  same  manner  as  A,  with  its 
ends  between  the  coils  e  e\  bearing  similarly  the  screws  f  f^. 

One  wire  from  a  battery  w  is  connected  with  a  binding 
screw  at  the  handle  of  the  tuning-fork  A,  and  is  thus  in  electric 
continuity  with  the  rod  a.  The  mercury  cup  6  is  connected  by 
a  wire  2  with  the  coil  e  of  the  fork  B,  The  other  pole  of  the 
battery  is  connected  by  x  with  the  coils  v  c'  of  A,  and  thence 
by  y  with  the  coil  e'  of  B, 

The  screws  d  d^  //'  being  brought  rather  near  to  their  re- 
apective  forks,  place  a  small  quantity  of  mercury  covered  by  a 
little  spirit  in  the  cup  6,  and  having  set  the  fork  A  vibrating  a 
little,  screw  the  rod  a  up  or  down  until  magnetic  interruption 
is  fairly  established.  B  will  then  be  found  vibrating  syuchro- 
nonsly  with  A,  and  the  point  f;  will  be  found  tracing  curves 
on  the  recording  surface,  the  interval  of  time  corresponding 
to  each  curve  being  determined  by  the  pitch  of  the  fork. 
Screw  the  d  J,  /,ff  ^^  f^i'  away  from  their  respective  forks  as 
can  be  done  without  stopping  the  current  altogether. 

XIII.  Arrangement  of  Eleotrlcal  Apparatus.— Con- 
stant  Current.— Place  the  nerve  (or  muscle,  when  muscle 
alone  is  the  sul>ject  of  experiment)  on  the  electrodes,  taking 
care  that  the  nerve  is  actually  in  contact  with  each  electrode. 
When  the  non-polarizable  electrodes  are  used,  their  plugs  must 
be  kept  damp  with  the  normal  saline  solution:  avoid  making 
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them  too  wet,  and  especiall}'  do  not  let  a  bridge  of  fluid  form 
along  the  nerve  between  the  two  electrodes* 

Bring  the  wire  from  each  electrode  to  the  outer  binding-  screw 
on  each  side  of  a  Dii  Bois  Rejraond's  key  (fig,  SOO).  Bring 
the  wires  from  the  battery  to  the  inner  screws  of  the  same  key. 
Let  the  positive  wire,  the  wire  connected  with  the  copfj>er^ 
carhon,  platinum,  etc.,  of  the  Luittery  he  coloi'ed  of  some  defi- 
nite color,  t*.  f7.,  red;  let  the  wire  fastened  to  the  same  side  of 
the  key  have  the  same  color.  The  electrode  connected  with 
this  wire  will  be  the  positive  electrode,  or  anode.  Let  the  two 
other  wires  connecting  the  zinc  of  the  battery  with  the  key, 
und  that  side  of  the  key  with  the  other  electrode  which  there- 
fore becomes  the  negative  electrode  or  kathode ^  be  colored  of 
fiome  other  color,  €,  ^.,  blue. 

When  the  key  is  down,  the  brass  plate  offers  such  little  re- 
sistance to  the  passage  of  the  current,  compared  witli  that 
offered  by  the  nerve,  etc,  that  the  whole  enrrent  will  pass 
through  the  bridge  of  the  key,  and  none  through  the  nerve. 

Consequently,  opening  the  key  is  equivalent  to  throwing  a 
current  into  the  nerve ;  sliuLting  the  key,  to  remoying  the  cur- 
rent from  the  nerve ;  during  tiie  whole  time  that  the  key  is 
open,  the  nerve^  etc..  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  current. 

When  the  kathode  (negative  pole)  is  placed  at  a  point  on  the 
nerve  nearer  the  mnscle  tlmu  the  anode  (positive  pole),  the 
current  is  said  to  h^  deacon  ding ;  when  the  auode  is  the  nearer, 
the  current  is  said  to  be  ancending. 

Single  Induction  Shock. — Connect  each  wii-e  from  the 
battery  (Fig.  27 fi  B),  a  key  6  intervening,  with  one  of  the  two 
screws  on  the  top  of  the  primary  coil  C.  Connect  the  secondary 
ooil  J)  witli  the  electrodes  E  E%  a  key  a  intervening. 

Whenever  tlie  key  b  is  opened,  and  the  current  from  the 
battery  allowed  to  pass  from  the  primary  coil,  a  current  is  in- 
duced for  the  instant  in  the  secoiidary  cotl  j  another  current 
is  similarly  induced  in  the  secondary  coil  when  t!ie  same  key 
is  shut ;  but  in  the  interval  there  is  no  current  produced  in 
the  secondary  coil  provided  that  the  curi'ent  in  the  primary 
coil  be  constant. 

If  the  key  a  is  kept  open  while  the  key  &  is  being  o[)6nei1  ar 
shut,  at  each  opening  or  shutting  of  b  a  single  ^^  induction 
shock"  is  sent  through  the  nerve. 

If  a  he  kept  open  when  b  is  opened,  i'.  e^y  when  the  current  is 
allowed  to  pass  into  the  primary  eoil  (when  the  current  is 
made)^  hut  closed  before  6  is  closed  again,  a  '*  makuig  or  closing 
induction  shock"  only  will  be  sent  through  the  nerve. 

If  the  key  a  be  kept  closed  while  b  is  opened,  and  opened 
before  '>  is  shut  (and  the  enrrent  in  the  primary  coil  is  hroten)^ 
a  ''breaking  or  opening  induction  shock"  only  is  passed  throngU 
the  nerve* 
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In  deterniiniiig  the  direction  of  the  induction  shock,  it  imist 
be  r€nienii>ei'ed  that^  at  making  tlie  current  in  tbe  primary  coil, 
tlie  current  induced  in  tlie  Becondary  coil  is  opposite  in  direc- 
tion to  that  of  tlie  primary,  but  tbat  on  breaking  it,  it  is  in  tlie 
same  direetiou- 

Interrupted  Current* — For  ordinary  tetanizing  purposes, 
tlie  mngnctic  intcrruptor  of  Du  Bo  is  Reymond^s  apparatus  is 
used  {nee  Fig.  293).  Connect  tbe  end  of  tUe  positive  wire  of 
tbe  battery  with  tbe  brass  columu  g^  and  the  negative  wire 
with  a;  tbe  current  tben  enters  by  17,  passes  along  the  German 
silver  springy  which  when  not  in  action  is  in  contact,  by  a  little 
plate  of  platinum  soldered  on  to  its  upper  surface,  with  the 
platinnm  point  of  the  screw/.  From/ the  current  passes 
through  the  hrass  block  e,  with  its  binding  screw  c?,  to  the  pri- 
mary coil  c:  after  traversing  it,  it  reaches  the  electro-magnet 
b^  and  then  returns  to  the  battery  through  the  binding  screw  a. 
The  anchor  h  Is  supported  over  the  electro-magnet  hy  the  end 
of  the  German  silver  spring;  the  moment  that  the  current 
passes  through  h^  the  auclior  with  the  spring  is  drawn  down 
so  as  to  break  the  current  at  /  Thereupon,  the  magnet 
ceasing  to  act,  allows  the  spring  to  return  to  its  former  posi- 
tion- By  sliding  the  secondary  coil  to  a  greater  or  less  dis- 
tance from  the  primary,  the  strength  of  the  induced  current 
can  be  varied  at  will. 

When  it  is  specially  important  to  avoid  unipolar  action,  the 
apparatus  must  be  modified  in  the  manner  recommended  by 
Helmholtz*  With  this  view,  connect  the  column  g  with  the 
binding  screw  d  Uy  a.  side  wire  also  marked  ^,  and  heighten 
the  tip  of  the  columu  a  by  means  of  the  milled  rim.  This 
arrangement  is  show^n  in  Fig.  204.  The  current  enters  as  be- 
fore, but  in  itS  course  to  tlie  primary  coil  it  passes  partly 
through/ and  partly  through  the  side  wire  g.  When  the  an- 
chor is  drawn  down,  as  seen  in  tlie  figure,  tbe  spring  rests 
upon  the  summit  of  a,  so  that  the  current  passes  directly  back, 
as  indicated  by  the  arrow,  to  the  battery.  The  moment  this 
is  tbe  case,  the  current  througli  tbe  electro-magnet  becomes  so 
feeble  that  it  is  insufUcient  to  keep  down  the  anchor,  the  spring 
rising  again  t-omes  into  contact  with/,  and  so  on.  The  modi- 
fication of  effect  is  as  follows :  L  The  induced  currents  are 
weaker,  for  the  variations  of  the  strength  of  the  current  are 
less.  2*  The  intensity  of  the  opening  induction  current,  which 
in  the  ordinary  arrangement  is  much  greater  than  that  of  tbe 
closing,  is  reduced  so  that  the  two  are  nearly  equal. 

If  it  is  desired  to  allow  the  current  from  the  battery  to  tra- 
verse the  primary  coil  without  passing  the  intcrruptor,  so  as, 
e.  £f.,  to  use  tbe  apparatus  for  producing  single  opening  or 
closing  induction  shocks,  connect  the  positive  wire  of  the  bat- 
tery with  e^  and  tbe  negative,  as  befoi'e,  with  a. 
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It  is  oflen  advisiiblc  to  use  a  key  both  between  i\m  battery 
and  tbo  incluetlon  coit,  and  between  the  secondary  coil  and  the 
elcctrodles. 

Current  ^with  Definite  Interruptions  by  Means  of 
the  Metronome. — Arrange  as  for  a  aijigle  iiidoction  sbock, 
except  that,  in  place  of  the  key  b^  insert  tlie  electrical  metro- 
nome, an  inetrument  which  may  be  dcscnbed  as  a  key  which 
is  opened  and  tiosefl  by  clock-work  at  regular  intervals  of 
time,  the  length  of  interval  being  varied  at  will.  The  key  a 
may  be  dispensed  with,  as,  unless  a  special  provision  be  made, 
the  shocks  given  will  be  both  opening  and  closing* 

Current  interrupted  by  Means  of  an  Osoillating 
Hod.^ — Bring  one  wire  straight  from  the  battery  to  the  pri- 
mary coil,  connect  the  other  wire  with  a  slip  of  thin  elastic 
ateel  (the  length  will  be  determined  by  the  rapidity  of  inter- 
mption  reqnired),  one  end  of  which  is  made  fast,  while  at  the 
other  a  needle,  at  right  angles  to,  but  in  electrical  continuity 
with,  the  steel  slip,  hangs  over  a  mercury  cup  at  such  a  dis- 
tance, that  when  tlie  steel  slip  is  at  rest,  the  needle  is  qnite 
clear  of  the  mercury,  but  that  w^ben  the  slip  is  made  to  oscil- 
late, with  each  oscillation  the  needle  dips  in  and  out  of  the 
mercury.  Connect  the  mercnry  of  the  cup  with  the  other 
binding  screw  of  the  primary  coiL  At  each  oscillation  of  the 
alip,  the  current  will  accordingly  be  made  and  broken* 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
GENERAL  PROPERTIES  OF  MUSCLE  AT  REST. 

I*  Mlestioity, — 06^.  I,  Take  a  gastrocnemins,  prepared 
as  directed  in  Chap.  XIX.,  sec.  L,  except  that  the  nerve  may 
be  neglected  wholly ;  fasten  the  femur  in  the  clamp  of  the 
moist  chamber,  and  attach  the  muscle  to  the  lever,  as  directed 
ill  sec*  XL     Let  the  lever  be  perfectly  horizontal. 

Draw  on  the  recording  surface  a  straight  line,  on  which 
make  a  mark  for  xero,  and  mark  off  abac issfc  in  the  proportion 
of  10,  30,  50,  100,  150,  200,  300,  400,  etc. 

Disregarding  the  weight  of  the  lever  (or  of  the  pan,  etc*, 
when  Helm  hoi  tiE's  arrangement  is  used),  the  muscle  may  be 
supposed  to  have  its  natural  length  when  no  weight  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  it.  This  may  l>e  indicated  by  bringing  the  re- 
cording point  of  the  lever  to  touch  the  i^ero  point  on  the  r%- 
cording  surface.  Next  shift  the  recording  surface  until  the 
point  of  the  lover  touches  the  point  corresponding  to  10. 
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Then  plaoe  10  grammes  in  the  pan,  or  hung  a  10  gramme 
weiglit  on  the  lever.  The  point  of  the  lever  vviil  move  down- 
wards, describing  a  line  of  a  certain  length.  This  indicates 
the  amount  of  extension  which  the  muscle  has  suneml  in  con- 
sequence af  being  loaded  with  the  10  gramme  weight. 

Heraove  the  weight  carefully ;  the  point  of  the  lever  will  re- 
turn to  the  point  where  it  was  before  the  weight  was  applied. 

The  distance  of  the  point  of  altaclmient  of  the  muscle  and 
that  of  the  point  of  the  lever  from  tiic  fulcrum  being  known^ 
the  actual  extension  of  the  muscle  with  10  grammes  may  be 
calculated  from  the  length  of  the  line  marked  on  the  cylinder, 

*^  J/iiSf/e  jxissessea  oery  little  damiieitij  (i.  e,,  h  veri/  extensi- 
ble) I  but  (hat  little  ?h  verifper/ect :  i.  c^ou  withdrawal  of  the 
extending  /ort?e,  the  muncte  return n  very  rapidly  and  com- 
pletely to  its  preinoHs  lemjthj^ 

Ohn.  II.  Now  move  the  recording  surfaco  till  the  lever  point 
stands  at  the  mark  30;  load  the  pan  with  30,  and  proceed  as 
before.  Repeat  at  50, 100,  200, etc.  Before  trying  the  heavier 
weights  (300,  400),  see  that  everything  is  secure,  especially  the 
clamj>s  on  the  femur  and  on  the  tendon.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  attachment  of  tlic  muscle  to  the  femur  at  last  gives  way. 

With  the  heavier  weights  it  will  be  found  tliat  the  muscle 
returns  after  extra  extension  and  upon  removal  of  the  weights 
towards  its  former  lengtii,  at  5r8t  very  quickly,  and  then  more 
and  more  slowly — and  that  even  after  waiting  for  some  minutes, 
it  does  not  regain  its  former  length  completely. 

This  falling  short  of  a  complete  return  is  due  to  exhaustion 
(commencing  death,  see  Obs,  IV.).  The  student  fiad  better.^ 
in  one  set  of  observations,  start  in  each  case  from  the  point  of 
the  ordinate  to  which  the  lever  had  returned  after  the  previous 
extension,  but  of  course  from  the  next  point  on  the  abscissa, 
and  in  another  set  bring  down  the  recording  surface  in  each 
case  so  that  the  lever  may  start  afresii  from  the  abscissa  line. 
The  lever  should  be  horizontal  at  the  l>eginning  of  each  trial. 
The  pan  or  weight  should  also  be  allowed  to  descend  very 
gradually  and  slowly,  to  avoid  momentum.  Where  there  ia 
no  arrangement  for  keeping  the  recording  point  in  a  straight 
line,  a  horizontaUinedrawji  tlirougb  the  end  of  each  curve  will 
cut  off  from  a  vertical  line,  drawn  through  the  starting-point, 
a  line  equal  to  the  vertical  distance  traversed  by  the  lever 
points 

If  now  the  lines  so  obtained  be  examined,  it  will  \>e  found 
that  though  with  the  greater  weights  there  is  greater  extension, 
yet  the  increase  of  extension  caused  by  increase  of  weiglU  gets 
less  and  less.  The  extenaion  increaHes  not  in  direct  propor' 
H  lion  to  the  w eighty  bul  w ilk  continually  diminishing  in creme nfa* 
H  If  a  line  be  drawn  through  the  points  which  in  each  case  mark 
H       the  limit  of  extension,  that  line  will  not  be  a  straight  line  as  ib 
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would  be  if  the  extension  were  in  direct  proportian  to  the 
weiglit,  but  will  be  a  carve,  sinking  very  rapidly  at  first,  but 
afterwards  more  and  more  slowly,  and  so  continuaH}'  tending 
to  run  parallel  to  the  abacissa  liae;  in  fact,  it  will  be  an  hyper- 
bola, 

Obs.  III.  Neither  of  the  above  set  of  observations  is  quite 
correct ;  to  el  i m  i n ate  thee ttect  s  o f  ex h an s t i o n ,  t  li  e  obse r vat  ions 
should  be  repeated  on  the  muscle  witbtn  the  body  (see  Chap* 
XIX.,  sec*  XI,),  and  time  allowed  between  each  obfiervation 
for  the  muscle  completely  to  recover  itself, 

Obs,  \V.  Kill  the  musele  (either  tbe  same  or  a  fresh  one)  by 
immersing  it  in  water  at  40^  C  for  five  minutes* 

Hepeat  06s.  I.  and  IL  on  tbe  muscle  so  killed.  It  will  be 
found  that  there  is  far  less  extension  of  the  muscle,  which,  after 
the  load  has  been  removed,  does  not  return  to  its  original 
length. 

The  dead  mmtcle^  as  compared  wifh  the  Hmng  one^  is  more 
elasiic^  i.  e.^  is  km  extendible  ;  bat  its  eladicit}/  is  very  imper- 
focf^  L  c,  the  original  length  is  not  regained. 

n.  Reaction. — Obs.  Y.  FTaviag  pithed  a  frog,  place  a  ca- 
nula  in  the  aorta,  slit  open  the  right  auricle,  and  drive  all  the 
blood  out  by  injecting  the  normal  saline  solution,  which  i^hotiid 
be  perfecihj  neutraL  Dissect  out  the  gastrocnemius  of  one 
side  with  clean  instruments,  and  witli  a  very  clean  knife  cut  it 
across  through  tlie  middle  of  its  belly.  Take  two  slips  of  lit- 
mus paper,  one  fauitiy  red,  the  other  faintly  blue;  press  the 
cut  end  of  one-half  of  the  muscle  on  one  piece,  and  the  other  on 
the  other-  On  the  red  litmus  paper  will  be  left  a  distinct  bine 
mark  vvhere  the  muscle  was  pressed ;  on  the  blue  litmus  paper 
there  will  bo  no  mark  at  all,  or,  if  any,  a  change  in  the  direc* 
tion  of  re<l,  which  is  distinctly  less  red  than  the  bine  mark  on 
the  red  litmus  is  bine* 

The  reaction  of  living  muscle^freed  us  much  as  possible  from 
bloo  d^  is  fa  in  tly  a  Ika  I  i  n  e, 

Ob^,  YL  Kill  the  correspond mg  muscle  in  the  other  leg  by 
immersion  in  w^ater  at  40°  C*  Test  as  in  Ob^.  V.  The  blue 
litmus  paper  will  be  marked  most  distinctly  red  ;  the  red  not 
altered.  For  this  a  much  stronger  blue  paper  may  be  nsed. 
The  reaction  is  permanent,  and  tberafore  is  not  due  to  carbonic 
acid< 

3hisdei  in  dying ^  on  entering  into  EIGOE  MOETiS,  becomes  dis^ 
iinetbj  acid. 

Obit,  y  II,  Keep  any  of  the  above  rigid  muscles  covered  in  a 
damp  w^1rm  place.  Test  the  reaction  from  time  to  time.  The 
acid  reaction  gives  way  to  an  alkaline  one,  which  Increases 
rapidly  in  intensity,  and  soon  far  exceeds  the  natural  alkaline 
reactioUi  This  secondary  alkalinity  arises  from  decomposi- 
tion. 
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At  the  same  time  the  muscle  will  be  found  to  have  become 
very  extensible,  with  scarcely  any  clasticitj'. 

Obn.  VIII.  Divide  a  fresh  muscle  in  two.  Immerse  for  a 
few  minutes  one  half  (A)  in  water  at  40®  C. ;  the  other  (B)  in 
boiling  water.     Test  the  reaction  of  both. 

A  will  be  acid,  from  development  of  rigor  mortis. 

B  will  be  alkaline.  Before  rigor  mortis  had  time  to  set  in, 
the  albumin  of  the  muscle  was  coagulated.  This  coagulation 
set  free  a  quantity  of  alkali  (see  Chap.  XXXV.) ;  hence  its  re- 
action. 

III.  Transparency. — Obs.  IX.  Take  from  a  frog  a  portion 
of  any  one  of  its  thin  flat  muscles.  The  mylohyoid  is  the  most 
convenient,  but  the  sartorius  (fig.  278  s.),  or  any  other  thin 
muscle,  will  do  as  well.  The  muscle  must  be  perfectly  fresh 
and  irritable,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  at  least  the  middle 
portion  of  muscle  is  not  in  the  least  injured.  Place  the  muscle 
in  normal  saline  solution,  or  serum,  on  the  unheated  ^^  warm 
stage,"  and  examine  with  a  quarter-inch  object-glass. 

Focus  down  through  the  middle  (least  injured)  portion  of 
the  muscle,  upon  some  object  (bloodvessel,  etc.)  underneath 
the  fibres.  The  distinctness  with  which  this  object  is  seen  will 
be  a  measure  of  the  transparency  of  the  muscular  tissue. 

Keeping  the  eye  fixed  upon  the  above-mentioned  object,  heat 
the  stage.  It  will  be  found  that  when  the  temperature  of  the 
muscle  has  risen  to  40®  C.  (or  a  little  below),  the  object  is  no 
longer  so  distinct  as  before,  or  has  even  become  totally  invisi- 
ble. 

On  entering  into  rigor  mortis^  the  muscular  fibre  becomes 
opaque. 

Living  muscle  is  very  extensible,  with  perfect  elasticity,  of 
alkaline  reaction,  and  considerable  transparency.  On  enter- 
ing into  rigor  mortis  it  loses  its  extensibility,  its  elasticity 
becomes  imperfect,  its  reaction  acid,  and  its  transparency 
gives  place  to  opacity. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

PRELIMINARY    OBSERVATIONS    ON   THE    STIMULATION 
OF  NERVE  AND  MUSCLE. 

I,  Electrical  Stimulation.— 06»,  L  Get  ready  a  nenre- 
muscle  preparation  and  place  the  nerve  on  ft  pair  of  common 
elect rofles  ;  or  simply  lay  bare  tlie  sciatic  nerve,  slip  the  elec- 
trodes underneath,  and  watch  the  leg  for  any  movements  indi- 
cating muscular  contractions.  Connect  the  electrodes  with  a 
battery  of  one,  two,  or  three  cells,  a  key  intervening.  Open 
the  key,  and  after  a  few  seconds  shut  it  again  ;  this  is  equiva- 
lent to  making  and  then  breaking  a  current  in  the  neriiff.  It 
will  be  fonnd  tliat  either  at  the  breaking  or  at  the  making,  or 
at  Imth  making  and  breaking  of  the  current,  a  sinrfle  muscular 
contraction  is  produced  |  but  that  during  the  passage  of  the 
current  (provided  the  intenaitj'  i>e  unifonn)  there  is  no  con* 
traction  at  all. 

Obs,  IL  Instead  of  a  constant  current^  employ  a  single 
induction  ehock.  Kach  applifalion  of  u  single  induction 
shock  (if  strong  enough),  whether  it  be  an  opening  shock  or  a 
closing  shock,  will  produce  a  single  mttscular  €*onfractifm. 

ObS'  Til.  Instead  of  a  single  induction  shock,  employ  a 
series  of  shocks  rapidly  following  each  other*  These  produce 
a  continued  conlraciion^  a  tetanus^  which  lasts  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  application  of  the  currents,  or  until  the 
muscle  is  completely  exhausted.  For  this  purpose  wsc  the 
apparatus  of  Du  Bo  is  Reyniond. 

Obs.  IV,  Lay  bare  the  gastrocnemius  or  any  other  tnuaele, 
apply  the  electrodes  directly  to  tlie  muscle  instead  of  to  the 
nerve,  and  repeat  the  above  observations.  The  results  will  be 
the  same* 

IL  Mechanical  Stinmlation.— 0/>s.  Y.  Pinch  the  nerve 
sharply  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  prick  the  muscle  with  a  needle; 
in  either  case  a  contraction  will  take  place. 

III.  Thermal  Stimulation.— 06k.  YL  Touch  lightly 
either  nerve  or  muscle  with  a  hot  needle  \  a  contraction  will 
follow. 

IV.  Chemical  Stimulation,— 06s,  YIL  Dip  the  end  of 
the  nerve  into  a  strong  solution  of  common  salt ;  after  a  little 
while  a  series  of  contractions  running  into  tetanus  will  be  ob- 
served in  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  nerve, 

0/is*  YIIL  Kill  the  muscle  and  nerve  by  immersion  for  a 
few  mintites  in  water  at  40^*  The  above  stimuli  applied  to 
either  muscle  or  nerve  will  produce  no  contraction. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 
PHENOMENA  AND  LAWS  OP  MUSCULAR  CONTRACTION. 

I.  The  Muscle  Curve. — In  order  to  study  the  ^muscle 
curve,  the  recording  surface  must  travel  with  sufficient 
rapidity.  (The  chief  features  of  the  curve  may  be  seen  when 
S^cretan's  cylinderwith  Foucault's  regulator  revolves  on  the 
second  axis.) 

Oba.  I.  Arrange  a  muscle  preparation  in  the  moist  chamber. 
The  electrodes  should  be  placed  at  some  little  distance  from 
each  other  on  the  muscle  itself;  the  nerve  consequently  need 
not  be  prepared.  Load  with  10  or  15  grms.  Underneath  the 
point  of  the  lever  bring  the  recording  tuning-fork  to  bear  on 
the  cylinder. 

Arrange  for  a  single  opening  induction  shock,  but  instead 
of  the  key  b  (Chap.  XIX.,  sec.  XIII.),  insert  the  marking  ke}', 
simply  introducing  it  into  one  wire  from  the  battery,  so  that 
when  the  lever  is  down  the  current  passes,  but  when  it  is 
raised  (and  the  point  depressed)  the  current  is  broken  (Chap. 
XIX.,  sec.  X.).  The  point  of  the  marking  key  must  be 
brought  close  under  the  recording  point  of  the  lever  but 
above  the  recording  point  of  the  tuning-fork.  Place  all  three 
recording  points  very  carefully  in  the  same  vertical  line. 

The  marking  key  being  closed,  and  the  tuning-fork  vibrat- 
ing, open  the  key  a,  and  remove  the  break  from  the  governor 
of  the  clock-work ,  when  the  cylinder  is  approaching  the  end 
of  the  first  revolution,  open  the  marking  key,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  afterwards  stop  the  cylinder. 

On  the  cylinder  there  will  now  be  seen  three  lines  of  mark- 
ing {see  fig.  279) ;  a  is  the  line  of  the  marking  key,  and  the 
point  where  it  descends  indicates  the  moment  at  which  the 
current  broke  into  the  muscle ;  b  is  the  line  of  the  tuning-fork, 
and  each  complete  curve  denotes  a  certain  fraction  of  a  second 
(determined  by  the  pitch  of  the  tuning-fork) ;  c  is  the  line  of 
the  muscle-lever,  m*  marks  the  moment  of  the  beginning  of 
the  contraction,  m'  the  curve's  highest  point,  m'  its  termina- 
tion. Draw  a  straight  vertical  line  m  through  the  point  where 
the  line  a  descends,  and  similar  vertical  (parallel)  lines  wi,  m*, 
m%  m',  cutting  a  b  and  c, 

m — m^  will  give  by  measurement  off  b  the  duration  of  the 
latent  period  m* — m%  of  the  rise ;  m' — m',  of  the  fall ;  and  m» 
— m",  of  the  total  contraction. 
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The  rapiflity  of  S^re tan's  second  axis  is  burflly  suHicknt 
to  bring  out  the  latent  i>eriod  with  sufllt  lent  distinctness ;  but 
the  other  characters  of  the  curve  may  he  very  weli  sliowu* 

The  tliiitl,  swiftest,  axis  may  be  used,  but  there  are  diffi- 
cuUles  in  managing  it*  Care  nuist  be  taken  to  reduce  the 
friction  of  the  various  reeorcltng  points  to  a  minimum ;  and 
the  observation  sliould  not  be  taken  ttll  towards  tbe  end  of 
the  second  revohrtion*  Before  that,  the  cylinder  is  far  from 
reaching  its  maximum  (uniform)  speed  ;  nfler  ttiat^,  the  over- 
lapping curves  of  the  tuning-fork  are  difficult  to  decipher, 

Better  results  are  obtained  if  the  cylinder  be  used  horizon- 
tally (the  natural  jxisition  of  the  apparatus)  instead  of  verti- 
cally. The  lever  tunmgdbi  k  and  marking  key  will  of  course 
have  to  be  arranged  accordingly. 

When  the  heavier  myograph  ion  lever  is  employed,  the  effect 
of  the  inertia  of  the  lever  will  make  itstjlf  manifest  in  a  secon- 
dary curve,  at  the  end  of  the  muscle  curve. 

(For  more  exact  observations  than  are  furnished  by  Fou- 
cault's  second  axis^  it  is  better  to  employ  the  pendulum  mt^o- 
graphion,  see  Wundt  Mechanik  der  Nerveu,  p.  G.) 

A  muscular  contraction,  even  wlien  produced  by  an  instan- 
taneous electric  shock,  takes  a  measurable  time  for  its  com- 
plete development.  The  contraction  does  not  begin  at  the 
moment  when  the  stimulus  breaks  into  the  muscle,  but  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  latent  i^eriod*  The  contraction  curve  rises  at  first 
verj^  rapidly,  but  afterwards  more  slowly,  and  having  reached 
a  maximum,  declines  at  first  slowly,  afterwards  more  rapidly*, 
and  lastly  more  slowly  again. 

The  advanced  student  may  determine  by  the  same  method 
the  variations  in  the  character  of  the  muscle  curve,  caused 
by:^ 

L  Hxhaustion. — Obs.  11.  Having  determined  with  a  single 
induction  shock  the  natural  curve,  exhaust  the  muscle  by  pro- 
longed or  i-e^K^ated  stimulation  with  tlje  interrupteil  current, 
and  then  repeat  again  with  the  same  single  induction  shock  as 
before*  Tlie  curve  will  be  not  only  of  less  height,  but  will  be 
longer,  i>.,  the  contraction  wiU  be  slower,  and  the  latent  period 
especially  will  be  prolongi?d. 

2.  Heat  and  Cold.— 06«,  III.  The  temperature  of  the 
chamher  may  be  raised  or  lowered  by  introducing  a  current 
of  moist  hot  air  or  pieces  of  ice  into  it. 

It  is  more  convenient,  howe%^er,  to  use  the  frog  In  a  hori- 
zontal position,  simply  laying  bare  the  gastrocnemius,  and 
dividing  its  tendon  (mee  Chap,  XIX,,  sec,  XL),  and  then 
placing  the  muscle  in  a  double  trough,  made  by  bending  a 
piece  of  leaden  tube.  Having  determined  the  natural  curve, 
pass  hot  or  ice-cold  water  through  the  tube,  and  determine  the 
curve  at  various  temper  at  urcs« 
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At  higher  temperatures  than  the  normal,  the  muscle  curve 
is  much  shorteued  ;  at  lower,  lengthenecl, 

3.  Poisons :  Veratrin,  etc. — Oba,  I  Y<  Arrange  the  frog 
as  directed  for  observations  on  muscles  in  the  living  hody 
(Chap.  XIX,,  sec.  XI),  and  having  determined  the  natural 
muscle  curve,  inject  a  small  quantity  of  veratrin  (jV-A  in^rm,) 
beneath  the  skin  of  the  back,  having  previously  divided  the 
sciatic  nerve  near  the  knee  without  injury  to  the  lUood vessels. 
Determine  the  curve  at  given  intervals  after  the  introduction 
of  tlie  poison;  the  duration  of  the  contraction  will  be  cnor- 
monsly  prolonged, 

II,  The  Contraotioii  as  a  Fu  notion  of  the  Stimtilufl. 

Oba.  Y*  Arrange  the  nerve  muscle  [U'epa  ration  in  I  he  moist 
chamber;  place  the  nerve  over  a  pair  of  electrodes.  Load  the 
muscle  witlj  about  10  grammes.  Arrange  for  a  single  induc- 
tion shock,  using  in  the  same  series  of  observations  the  same 
either  opening  or  closing  shock.  Draw  an  abscissa  line  on  the 
recording  surface. 

Slide  the  secondary  coil  as  far  away  as  the  sliding  board 
will  allow  from  the  primary  coil.  Send  a  shock  througli  the 
nerve.  If  there  is  no  contraction  (and  most  probably  there 
will  be  none),  move  the  secondary  coil  some  centiraeti'es  nearer 
ti»c  primary;  repeat  the  shock.  Advance  in  this  way,  gradu- 
ally bringing  the  secondary  coil  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  pri- 
mary, until  the  first  visible  contraction  is  gained. 

By  sliding  the  secondary  coil  backwards  and  forwards^ 
accurately  determine  this  '*  minimum  stimulus*'  for  the  muscle 
and  nerve  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Advance  now  steadily  on,  moving  the  secondary  coil  a 
definite  distance  nearer  the  primary  each  tinse,  and  record 
each  contraction  as  an  oi^inate  on  the  abscissa  line,  at  dis- 
tances proportionate  to  the  distances  the  secondary  coil  is 
moved,  in  a  manner  similar  to  Chap.  XX,,  Obs,  IL 

The  contractions  will  go  on  for  a  while  increasing  as  the 
strength  of  the  current  increases;  but  at  last  it  will  be  found 
that  iucreaeing  the  stimulus  no  longer  increases  the  coutrac* 
tion,  i\  e.,  the  •''maximum  contraction"  for  the  muscle  and 
nerve  under  the  circnmslanccs  has  been  reached.  Determine 
accurately  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  colls  at  which  this 
point  is  reached* 

If  with  the  batter3-  employed  to  start  with  the  maximum 
contraction  is  not  reached,  increase  the  number  of  cells. 

The  student  in  making  the  above  observations  is  nearly  sure 
to  meet  with  very  great  irregularities,  which  will  tend  very 
much  to  confuse  the  results.  These  may  be  partly  due  to 
imperfections  in  the  apparatus.  Pie  will  therefore  carefully 
examine  these,  and  see  that  everything  is  in  order,  and  espe- 
cially that  the  battery  is  working  steadily. 
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But  tbe  variations  will  in  most  cases  be  doe  to  the  fact  that 
tb€  ncrvij  after  stimnlation^  and  the  muscle  after  ^tiraulation 
and  coiitractioDf  ai^  for  a  variable  period  of  time  in  a  diflbrent 
condition  from  wbat  tbey  were  before.  They  are  snfTering 
from  more  or  less  exhaustion,  reaction,  etc.  To  eliminate 
these  entirely  is  a  task  of  considerable  difficulty.  Tbey  may 
he  more  or  lees  reduceil  by  waiting  a  snfllcicntly  long  time 
between  each  two  trials,  by  working  backwards  from  the 
stronger  shocks  to  the  weaker,  as  well  as  from  the  weaker  to 
the  stronger,  etc.  etc. 

Tlie  student,  bowever,  will  see  sufficient  to  eosble  him  to 
state  that  ihe  amQunl  of  contraction  does  increase  voith  the 
increase  nf  Ike  strength  of  the  shock  (increase  of  slimnlus)^ 
at  Jirst  rapidltj^  Ihen  more  and  more  slowii/^  and  finally^  when 
ihe  Tiiuximimi  is  reached^  ceasing  to  increa>fe  any  more* 

III.  The  Oontraoiion  as  a  Function  of  the  Resist- 
anee. 

Obs*  VI.  Ever3^thing  being  arranged  as  in  the  last  observa- 
tion, phice  the  secondary  coil  in  such  a  position  as  to  give  a 
shock  about  midway  between  the  majcimum  and  minimum 
stimulus. 

First  let  there  be  no  load  to  the  mnscle ;  record  the  contrae- 
tion  as  an  ordinate  on  the  abscissa  line-  Then  load  succes- 
sively with  10,30,50,  100,  etc*  elc-,  grammes;  recording  tbe 
several  contractions  at  proportionate  distances  along  tbe  ab- 
scissa line. 

Repeat  with  a  minimum  stimulus  and  also  with  a  maximum 
stimulus. 

With  ihe  same  sHmulusike  amouni  of  contraction  decreases 
as  the  load  is  increased;  but  not  regularly.  At  first,  as  tbe 
load  is  increased  from  zero  upwards  by  small  increments,  the 
contraction  increases;  as  the  load  continues  to  be  increased, 
tbe  increment  diminishes,  and  finally  gives  place  to  a  decre- 
ment. The  initial  increase  of  contraction  is  most  prominent 
when  the  stimulus  lies  wnLhin  a  certain  range  of  intensity. 

IV,  The  Work  Don©. 

Obs,  Yir,  The  dimensions  of  the  lever  being  known,  deter- 
mine from  tbe  ordinates  of  contraction  the  actual  shortening 
of  the  muscle  itself  during  each  contraction.  This  multiplied 
into  tbe  weight  will  give  tbe  work  done  in  each  case. 

Draw  an  abscissa  line  and  mark  off  from  it  distances  proper^ 
tiohate  to  tbe  loads  employed  in  Obs,  YI.  Draw  as  ordinates 
the  actual  work  done  in  the  case  of  each  load*  A  line  drawn 
through  the  summits  of  the  ordinates  will  give  tbe  curve  of 
the  work  done  with  the  same  fitimuhia  and  increasing  loads. 

With  the  same  given  sfijmilus  and  an  increasing  load^  the 
work  done  increases  up  to  a  marimum^  arid  ihen  declines* 
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The  maximum  is  not  the  same  with  all  intensities  of  stimulus. 

There  is  a  definite  relation  of  load,  muscle,  and  stimulus, 
by  which  the  greatest  amount  of  work  can  be  got  out  of  a 
given  muscle. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
THE  WAVE  OF  MUSCULAR  CONTRACTION. 

Obs.  I.  Place  a  nerve-muscle  preparation  in  a  horizontal 
position,  so  that  the  gastrocnemius  rests  on  some  flat  surface 
(e.  y.,  a  glass  plate)  over  which  it  can  glide  freely  ;  clamp  the 
femur  fragment  tight ;  by  means  of  a  pulley  attach  the  tendon 
to  a  lever,  etc.,  with  a  load  of  10  or  15  grammes.  Bring  over 
the  middle  of  the  muscle  the  button  of  a  light  cardiograph 
connected  with  a  Marey's  tambour  (see  p.  265,  fig.  230).  If 
the  button  is  large,  attach  to  its  under  surface  a  conical  piece 
of  cork  or  some  other  material,  which  can  be  brought  into 
contact  with  a  small  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  muscle. 

Bring  the  recording  point  of  the  tambour  lever  to  mark  on 
the  C3'linder,  a  little  distance  below  the  other  lever. 

Place  the  nerve  on  the  electrodes  of  an  induction  coil. 

While  the  cylinder  (first  or  second  axis)  is  revolving,  and 
the  two  levers  are  describing  parallel  lines,  send  induction 
shocks  of  various  strengths  through  the  electrodes. 

The  direct  lever  will  indicate  the  shortening  of  the  muscle, 
the  tambour  lever  its  thickening.  It  will  be  seen  that  they 
both  take  place  at  about  the  same  time,  and  that  with  the 
various  strengths-  of  current  the  movement  of  one  lever  in- 
creases or  decreases  with  the  other. 

Obs,  II.  Poison  a  frog  completely  with  urari,  so  as  to  eli- 
minate as  much  as  possible  the  influence  of  nerves.  Dissect 
out  carefully  one  of  the  large  muscles  of  the  thigh ;  for  in- 
stance, the  rectus  internus  major  (fig.  278,  r.  i).  Cut  away 
with  it  the  piece  of  the  pelvis,  to  which  its  origin  is  attached. 
Leave  as  much  of  the  tendon  of  insertion  as  possible. 

Lay  the  muscle  in  a  small  trough  (fig.  280)  (one  can  easily 
be  made  of  gutta-percha),  and  place  over  it,  as  far  apart  as 
possible,  two  levers.  The  levers  must  be  so  arranged  that 
their  points  write  on  the  cylinder  one  below  the  other  in  ex- 
actly the  same  vertical  line.  Fix  the  one  end  of  the  muscle 
by  clamping  the  piece  of  pelvis,  and  attach  by  means  of  a 
pulley  a  load  of  5  or  10  grammes  to  the  tendon. 

Bring  two  pointed  electrodes  from  an  induction  coil,  to  one 
24 
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end  of  the  muscle,  so  tbat  they  toucli  the  muscular  fibres  close 
to  the  end. 

Bring  the  levers  to  trace  on  the  cylinder  rotating  on  its 

swiftest  axis.  While  the  two  points  of  the  lever  are  de8cril> 
iDg  two  parallel  lines  on  the  cylinder,  send  a  single  indiictiou 
shock  throngh  the  lever. 

Each  of  the  two  levers  will  deQcribe  a  curve,  each  curve  in- 
dicating the  thickening  of  the  muscle  under  the  lever  during 
the  contraction.  But  these  turves  will  not  be  exactly  one 
under  the  other ;  one,  viz*,  that  described  by  the  lever  nearer 
the  electrodes,  will  be  a  little  earlier  than  the  other.  The  dif- 
ference in  time  between  the  commencement  of  the  two  curves 
will  be  more  marked  iu  an  exhausted  muscle,  or  in  a  muscle 
exposed  to  a  low  temperature,  than  in  a  fresh  and  very  irri- 
table muscle. 

The  contraeiion  then  does  not  take  place  in  the  whole  fibre 
fit  the  same  iime^  but  travels  with  a  certain  velocity  from  ih^\ 
point  at  which  the  electrodes  are  placed  along  the  fibre, 

Obs>  III.  Repeat  the  observation  ;  placing  the  electrodes  on 
the  muscle  close  to  the  tendon  of  insertion  instead  of  close  to 
the  origin. 

The  results  arc  just  the  same;  the  wave  of  contraction 
travels  in  either  direction. 

06*.  IV.  Instead  of  resting  the  levers  on  the  muscle  as  di- 
rectetl  above,  the  muscle  may  be  placed  on  a  piece  of  cork 
with  holes  in  it  and  two  slips  of  thin  foil  looped  round  two 
distant  parts  of  the  muscle,  each  slip  beii^g  connected  with  a 
lever  below,  as  in  fig,  281. 

If  the  tuning-fork  be  brought  to  trace  on  the  cylinder  be- 
low the  levers,  the  iuterval  of  time  between  the  commence- 
ments of  the  two  contractions  may  be  exactly  determined, 
uud  the  distance  between  the  two  levers  on  the  muscle  being 
accurately  measured,  the  velocity  of  the  wave  of  contraeliou 
may  be  calculated. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
TETANUS. 

1.  The  Curve  of  Tetanus. — Obs.  T.  Having  arranged 
the  nerve-mascle  preparation,  etc.,  in  the  moist  chamber  as 
usual,  draw  first,  if  not  ready  at  hand,  the  curve  of  a  simple 
muscular  contraction,  for  comparison. 

Then  connect  the  electrodes  with  the  induction  machine 
using  the  magnetic  interruptor ;  insert  between  the  secondary 
coil  and  the  electrodes  the  marking  key  with  double  circuit ; 
raising  the  marking  key  will  now  allow  an  interrupted  current 
to  fall  into  the  nerve ;  on  pressing  the  key  down  the  current 
will  be  shut  off. 

All  being  arranged  (the  slow  axis  of  S^cretan's  instrument 
will  give  sufficient  speed),  allow  an  interrupted  current  of 
very  moderate  intensity  (i.  e.,  the  secondary  coil  hardly,  if  at 
all,  overlapping  the  primary  with  a  weak  batter}')  to  break 
into  the  nerve,  and  in  a  few  seconds  shut  it  off  again. 

A  curve  similar  to  that  shown  in  fig.  282  will  be  obtained  ; 
where  the  plumb  line  m  drawn  through  the  first  a  marks  the 
commencement  both  of  the  stimulation  and  contraction  (the 
speed  not  being  sufficient  to  show  the  latent  period),  and  the 
line  m'  through  the  second  a  marks  the  end  of  the  stimulation^ 
and  m'  the  end  of  the  contraction. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  curve  rises  at  first  very  rapidly,* 
afterwards  more  slowly, and  speedily  reaches  a  maximum,  which 
it  maintains  during  the  whole  time  of  the  stimulation.  Upon 
the  cessation  of  the  stimulus  at  m\  the  curve  at  once  falls,  at 
first  very  rapidly,  but  afterwards  more  slowly,  and  in  its  later 
phases  very  slowly. 

If  the  stimulus  is  allowed  to  act  upon  the  muscle  for  more 
than  a  few  seconds,  the  curve  begins  to  decline,  even  while  the 
stimulus  is  still  acting ;  but,  even  after  very  prolonged  stimu- 
lation, the  cessation  of  the  stimulus  is  indicated  by  a  sharp 
fall  in  the  curve. 

Tetanus  from  an  ordinary  intert*upted  current  is  a  continued 
contraction  rapidly  reaching  a  maximumj  continuing  (within 
limits)  in  that  condition  so  long  as  the  current  is  passing y  and 
followed  by  a  gradual  relaxation  upon  the  current  being  cut 
off. 

1  In  the  figure  the  carve  does  not  rise  rapidly  enough. 
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Ohs,  IL  Arrange  for  &  single  induction  coil,  but  replace  the 
key  6  by  the  oscillating  interrnptor  {Chap.  XtX.^  sec,  XI I L). 
Use  the  first  or  the  second  axis  of  S^cretan,  and  the  needle  of 
the  interrupt  or  being  clear  of  the  mercury,  open  the  key  a, 
and  set  the  cylinder  revolving*  When  nniformity  of  speed 
has  been  reached,  suddenly  set  the  interrupt  or  vibrating^  and 
after  some  ten  vibrations  or  so  have  taken  place,  close  the  key  a. 

The  tracing  on  the  cylinder  will  be  a  curve  of  the  character 
shown  in  fig.  2S3> 

In  general  features  it  resembles  the  cnrre,  fig.  282.  There 
is  the  same  rise,  maximum,  and  fall ;  but  instead  of  being,  aa 
in  fig,  282,  apparently  a  simple  curve,  it  is  evidently  composed 
of  a  series  of  curves*  Each  of  these  component  curves  cor- 
responds to  a  contraction  caused  by  a  breaking  or  a  making 
of  the  primary  current  through  the  needle  dipping  into  or 
coming  out  of  the  mercury-  It  will  be  seen  that  the  second 
contraction  began  before  tlie  first  was  completed,  and  is,  so  to 
speak,  placed  on  the  top  of  it ;  in  the  same  way,  the  third 
cornea  on  the  top  of  the  second,  and  so  on.  The  amount  of 
rise  contributed  b3*  each  subordinate  curve  to  the  total  rise  is 
greatest  in  the  first,  and  goes  on  diminishing  until  the  maxi- 
mum is  reached. 

By  varying  the  length  of  the  oscillating  slip,  a  series  of 
curves  may  be  obtained,  showing  the  various  steps  between  a 
series  of  quite  separate  conti^actions,  each  being  completed 
before  the  next  begins,  and  one  in  which  (as  in  the  tetanus 
produced  with  the  magnetic  interruptor)  the  individual  con- 
tractions follow  each  other  so  rapidly,  that  no  trace  of  their 
separate  existence  is  visible  on  the  recording  surface^ 

Tetan  us  reallj/  consists  of  a  series  of  »imple  muecuiar  cen- 
tra ct  io  n  s  fu  s  t'd  fog  et  h  e  r , 

U  The  Efibots  of  Hxhaustioti, 

0&«.  Ill-  Throw  a  muscle,  with  the  ekctrodes  applied  to  the 
MOflele  itself,  into  tetanus,  with  a  strong  interrupted  current. 
Becord  the  movement  on  the  cylinder.  Continue  the  current 
for  some  minutes.  The  curve  will  gradually  fall  from  the  masi- 
mum  down  to  very  nearly  the  abscissa  line ;  but  even  after 
Tery  prolonged  action^  a  sudden  fall  will  mark  the  shutting  off 
the  current. 

Obs.  IT.  Beod  through  a  muscle  a  single  lo  duct  ion  shock  of 
a  certain  strengih.  Record  the  contraction.  Tbeti  teUni^e 
the  muscle  by  means  of  the  interrupted  current  for  ten  or 
twenty  seconds.  Apply  again  the  same  induction  eliock  as 
before.  There  will  be  either  a  much  slighter  contraction  than 
before,  or  none  at  all  After  waiting  some  minutes,  repeat  the 
shock  again.  The  con  traction  will  now  be  much  nearer  its 
former  dimeniiona 
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By  contraction^  especially  by  tetanuft^  irritability  of  a  muscle 
is  diminished;  after  a  period  of  rest^  the  irritability  returns 
even  in  a  muscle  remx}vedfrom  the  blood  current. 

Obs.  y.  Repeat  the  observation  on  a  muscle  still  connected 
with  the  blood  current.  The  return  of  irritability  will  be  much 
more  rapid  and  complete. 

With  a  Du  Bois  Key mond's.  induction  apparatus,  the  transi- 
tion from  a  single  induction  siiock  to  an  interrupted  current 
may  easily  be  effected  thus :  The  apparatus  being  arranged  for 
an  interrupted  current,  the  key  a  being  open,  press  the  spring 
of  the  magnetic  interruptor  up  to  the  platinum  point,  and  open 
the  key  6.  The  current  breaks  into  the  primary  coil,  and  a 
single  (making  or  closing)  induction  shock  is  the  result.  On 
letting  go  the  spring,  an  interrupted  current  is  at  once  ob- 
tained. This  may  be  stopped  at  any  moment  by  pressing 
down  the  spring,  and  then  a  single  shock  is  again  obtained 
by  letting  it  rise  once  against  the  platinum  point,  and  keeping 
it  there. 

III.  Phenomena  Attending  Musoular  Contraotion. 

These  can  only  be  satisfactorily  determined  by  studying 
tetanus.  The  changes  in  a  single  contraction  are  too  slight 
and  transitory  to  be  distinctly  appreciated. 

Obs.  VI.  During  contraction  there  is  no  appreciable  change 
of  bulk. 

Take  the  whole  leg,  or,  better  still,  both  legs,  of  a  frog,  in- 
cluding the  attachment  of  the  thigh  muscles  to  the  ilium  and 
coccyx,  and  remove  the  skin.  Tie  a  thin  platinum  wire  round 
each  end  of  the  leg.  Place  the  thigh  in  a  bottle  filled  with 
normal  saline  solution,  insert  a  cork  in  the  mouth,  bring  the 
platinum  wires  through  the  cork,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  cork 
insert  a  narrow  glass  tube.  Fill  the  tube  up  to  a  certain  height 
with  the  saline  solution,  make  sure  that  no  air  bubble  remains 
below  the  cork  or  entangled  in  the  leg,  and  that  the  cork  is 
tight.  Place  a  scale  behind  the  glass  tube  in  order  that  the 
level  of  the  solution  may  be  exactly  determined,  and  bring  the 
platinum  wires  into  connection  with  an  induction  coll  arranged 
for  an  interrupted  current. 

Tetanize  the  leg  with  a  strong  current ;  even  at  the  height 
of  the  tetanus,  no  perceptible  change  of  level  in  the  fluid  in  the 
tube  will  take  place. 

Obs.YIL  During  contraction  the  elasticity  of  the  muscle  is 
diminished^  i.  e.,  its  extensibility  is  increased. 

Load  a  muscle  with  50  grammes,  and  record  the  amount  of 
extension.  Remove  the  load  and  tetanize  the  muscle.  At  the 
height  of  tetanus,  load  the  muscle  again  with  the  50  grammes 
and  record  the  extension.  This  will  be  found  to  be  much 
larger  in  the  second  instance  than  the  first.  If  tracings  of  the 
extension  be  taken  on  a  revolving  cylinder,  curves  similar  to 
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those  shown  in  Fig.  284  will  be  obtaioecL  When  the  tnnscle  is 
lit  reat  and  unloaded,  the  recording  point  of  the  lever  deseribes 
the  straight  line  o,  a:.  The  sudden  application  and  speedy  re- 
moval  of  the  load  prodiicea  the  curve  j*,  a^  the  innaele  in  this 
instance  failing  to  return  to  its  original  lengtb.  On  being 
tetanized,  the  muscle  shortens  from  the  level  of  s'  a  to  the 
level  of  o ;  and  the  application  of  the  same  load  as  before  pro- 
duces the  long  curve  a'  a'. 

Obs.  Yin.  During  contraction  there  is  a  diminution^  a  negu- 
tive  variation^  of  the  natural  musch  current. 

This  is  shown  by  the  galvanometer  (see  Chap.  XX Y*, 
Sec.  11.). 

It  may  also  be  shown  by  using  the  variations  in  the  mus- 
cular current  as  a  means  of  stimulating  a  nerve  supplying 
another  muscle. 

Get  ready  two  nerve-muscle  preparations  as  irritable  and  aa 
little  injured  as  possible;  one  may  be  the  whole  of  the  under 
leg,  with  the  femur  cut  off  close  to  knee,  and  as  long  a  sciatic 
nerve  as  possible  (Fig.  285  a);  the  other  sbonld  include  the 
muscles  of  the  tbigb  as  well,  the  skin  being  in  both  cases  re^ 
moved  (Fig*  285  b). 

Place  B  on  a  glass  plate,  and  let  the  extreme  (central)  end 
of  the  nerve  rest  on  a  pair  of  electrodes  connected  with  an  in- 
duction coil. 

Lay  the  nerve  of  a  over  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  of  b,  as  lit 
the  figure* 

Send  a  single  induction  shock  through  b;  there  will  be  a 
single  eoutraetion  of  the  muscles  of  b,  and  almost  at  the  same 
time  a  single  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  a, 

Send  an  interrupted  current  through  the  electrodes  of  b. 
The  muscles  of  b  will  be  thrown  into  tetanus.  So  also  will 
those  of  A, 

The  single  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  b  causes  a  single 
variation  in  the  natural  currents  of  the  muscles  of  b;  this  acta 
as  a  single  stimulus  to  the  nerve  of  a,  and  so  causes  a  sluglc 
contraction  in  the  muscles  of  a« 

When  the  muscles  of  B  are  thrown  into  tetanus,  each  con- 
stituent continietion  of  which  that  tetanus  is  made  up  causes  a 
corresponding  variation  in  the  natural  current,  which  therefore 
during  the  tetanus  is  undergoing  a  succession  of  variations* 
Each  such  variation  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  the  nerve  of  A,  and 
accordingly  the  muscles  of  A  are  thrown  into  a  tetanus,  the 
constituent  contractions  of  which  correspond  exactly  with 
those  of  the  muscles  of  b. 

In  the  galvanometer  we  hare  no  such  series  of  variations  In 
the  position  of  the  needle;  the  negative  variation  during  teta* 
BUS  appears  as  a  steady  backward  swing  of  the  needle*    This 
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is  because  the  inertia  of  the  needle  prevents  its  responding 
with  sufficient  rapidity  to  the  variations  in  the  current. 

The  proof  that  the  negative  variation  of  tetanus  is  thus 
really  made  up  of  a  succession  of  variations  is  supplied  not  by 
the  galvanometer,  but  by  the  above  experiment  with  the  frog's 
muscle,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  the  "  rheoscopic  frog^ 

The  above  observation  will  frequently  fail  unless  the  nerves 
are  perfectly  fresh  and  irritable. 

Obs.  IX.  Satisfactory  results  having  been  obtained,  liga- 
ture tightly  in  one  case  the  nerve  of  b  between  the  muscles 
and  the  electrodes,  and  in  another  the  nerve  of  a  between  its 
muscles  and  the  part  of  the  nerve  lying  on  the  muscle  of  b. 

In  either  case,  the  secondary  contraction  in  a  should  be 
entirely  absent.  If  they  are  present,  they  are  due  to  an  escape 
of  the  current;  and  the  observation  must  be  repeated  on  fresh 
muscles  and  nerves,  greater  precautions  being  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  current. 

Obs.  X.  During  contraction^  muscle  becomes  acid. 

Prepare  two  muscles,  either  the  gastrocnemius  or  rectus,  or, 
perhaps  better  still,  take  the  whole  of  the  thigh  muscles. 
Leave  one,  a,  alone  ;  tetanize  the  other,  b,  repeatedly.  Make 
an  incision  through  each  and  test  their  reaction. 

A  will  be  found  to  be  neutral  or  alkaline ;  b  will  be  found  to 
be  distinctly  acid. 

Obs,  XI.  During  contraction^  the  temperature  of  the  mus- 
cle rises. 

Prepare  a  whole  leg  with  sciatic  nerve;  choose  a  large, 
healthy,  strong  frog.  From  tiic  thigh  resect  the  femur  in  its 
middle  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length,  injuring  the  nerve 
and  muscles  as  little  as  possible. 

In  place  of  the  removed  femur,  place  the  bulb  of  a  thermo- 
meter reading  one-tenth  of  a  degree  centrigrade  at  least ;  wrap 
the  muscles  carefully  round  the  bulb;  surround  the  thigh  with 
cotton-wool,  and  wait  till  the  level  of  the  mercury  is  constant. 
The  thermometer  should  he  fixed  very  firmly  and  steady.  Now 
send  an  interrupted  current  through  the  nerve.  The  muscles 
will  be  thrown  into  tetanus,  and  the  mercury  in  the  thermo- 
meter will  rise. 

(For  determining  more  exactly  the  changes  of  temperature 
in  a  muscle  during  contraction,  it  is  better  to  use  thermopile 
needles  with  a  galvanometer  of  little  resistance  (see  Chap. 
XVIII.,  p.  344) ;  or  for  still  finer  observations,  in  which  it  is 
desirable  to  avoid  the  effects  of  friction,  the  swinging  appa- 
ratus of  Heidenhain  may  be  employed.  (See  Heidenhain- 
Mechqn.  Leistung^  Wdrmeentwickelung,  etc.^  bei  der  Muskel- 
thdtigkeit.) 
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CHAPTER  XXV- 
ELEGTRIC  CURRENTS  OF  MUSCLES, 

I,  The  Natural  Currents. —  Ohs,  !♦  Place  the  galvanome- 
ter a  and  scal^  d  east  and  west  (with  lump  lighted)  about  three 
feet  apart,  level  the  galvanamcter  with  the  levelling  screws  c, 
carefully  set  the  mirror  free  if  neoclful  by  gently  raising  the 
milled  head  seen  on  the  top  of  the  galvanometer  when  the 
glass  cover  is  removed,*  and  adjnst  the  height  of  Ihe  lamp 
by  pulling  in  and  cut  its  brass  neck,  or  moving  it  from  side  to 
side  until  tbe  light  falls  well  on  the  mirror* 

The  most  convenient  galvanometer  for  the  purpose  is  Sir 
William  Thomson's.  The  one  represented  in  the  figure  (fig. 
23G)  is  a  differential  one,  but  should  be  nsed  as  a  single  one 
in  the  following  observations  by  connecting  the  two  central 
binding  screws  a  a  with  a  piece  of  wire. 

Having  put  on  tbe  glass  cover,  screw  the  adjusting  magDet 
d  with  its  uprigbt  e  on  to  the  top  of  the  galvanometer.  Let 
the  magnet,  with  its  north  pole  directed  towards  the  magnetic 
north,  be  at  first  at  tlie  top  of  the  upright ;  gradually  bring  it 
down,  moving  it  from  side  to  side,  and  carefully  watching  the 
spot  of  light  as  it  travels  to  and  fro  on  the  scale*  Before  the 
magnet  has  descended  very  far,  the  student  will  have  so  far 
gained  command  over  the  mirror,  as,  by  moving  tbe  magnet 
to  a  certain  position  right  or  left,  to  be  able  to  bring  the  sjiot 
of  light  nearly  to  zero. 

This  done,  shift  the  scale  away  from  or  towards  tbe  galva- 
nometer, until  the  image  of  the  slit/ through  which  tbe  lamp 
shines  is  well  focussed  on  the  scale,  (If  not  provided  on  tbe 
scalCj  affix  an  npright  wire  in  the  middle  of  the  slit ;  have  the 
slit  wide,  and  use  the  shadow  of  tbe  wire  seen  in  the  broad 
spot  of  light,  to  determine  the  position  of  the  mirror.) 

Now  bring  the  magnet  very  gradually  still  lower  down, 
keeping  the  spot  of  light  as  near  as  possible  to  zero,  and 
watching  attentively^  the  rapidity  with  which  the  spot  oscil- 
lates on  either  side  of  that  point.  It  will  be  found  that  as  the 
magnet  descends  the  oscillations  become  slower  ami  slower. 
This  indicates  that  the  influence  of  the  earth^s  magnetism  is 
becoming  more  and  more  neutralized  by  the  magnetism  of  the 

^  If  possible,  the  galvaaameter  ahotild  b^  carefully  levelled  and  set 
once  for  all,  and  kept  ao  in  Bome  place  where  it  need  not  be  disturbed. 
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adjusting  magnet.  On  continuing  to  lower  the  magnet,  the 
point  of  neutralization  is  soon  passed,  and  then  the  influence 
of  the  adjusting  magnet  on  the  needle  becomes  stronger  than 
that  of  the  earth.  The  needle,  consequently,  which  previously 
had  its  north  pole  under  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet,  would, 
if  free  to  turn,  swing  half  round  in  the  attempt  to  bring  its 
south  pole  under  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet ;  and  indeed 
does  swing  round  as  far  as  the  arrangements  of  the  apparatus 
will  allow,  the  spot  of  light  rapidly  travelling  quite  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  scale.  When  this  had  been  found  to  occur, 
the  magnet  must  be  raised  again  up  to  or  rather  above  the 
point  of  neutralization.  The  oscillations  of  the  needle  will 
now  be  at  their  minimum  of  rapidit}',  and  the  needle  will  be 
at  its  maximum  of  sensitiveness.  Bring  the  spot  of  light  ex- 
actly to  zero.  The  magnet  may  be  at  first  moved  with  the 
hand,  but  this  will  be  found  to  be  too  coarse  a  method.  Finer 
adjustment  is  gained  by  turning  the  milled  head/. 

The  wires  conveying  the  current  through  the  galvanometer 
are  to  be  attached  to  the  outer  binding  screws  b  b. 

To  determine  which  direction  of  current  is  indicated  by  the 
movement  of  the  spot  of  light,  try  the  eflfect  of  a  very  feeble 
cell  upon  the  galvanometer.  But  be  careful  not  to  use  the 
whole  of  the  current  proceeding  from  the  cell;  cut  off  the 
greater  part  of  it  by  means  of  the  shunt.     (Fig.  28T.) 

Bring  the  wires  from  the  cell  to  the  binding  screws  of  the 
shunt.  With  the  plug  placed  in  the  hole  between  the  binding 
screws,  there  is  no  resistance  offered  by  the  shunt.  The  whole 
current  consequently  flows  through  the  shunt,  none  going 
through  the  circuit  of  the  galvanometer.  The  shunt  may  thus 
be  used  as  a  key,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  have  another 
key  between  the  galvanometer  and  the  electrodes.  If  a  plug 
be  inserted  in  the  hole  marked  1-9,  and  the  plug  between  the 
binding  screws  be  withdrawn,  such  resistance  is  offered  by  the 
shunt,  that  one-tenth  of  the  total  current  of  cell  goes  through 
the  galvanometer.  Similarly'  with  the  plug  in  the  hole  marked 
1-99,  instead  of  in  the  hole  marked  1-9,  1-1 00th  goes  through 
the  galvanometer ;  so  also  with  1-999. 

By  means  of  the  shunt  send  1-lOOOth  of  the  current  from  a 
cell  through  the  galvanometer,  and  mark  the  direction  in 
which  the  light  travels.  Note  which  screw  of  the  galvanome- 
ter is  connected  with  the  kathode,  and  which  with  the  anode, 
and  the  relation  of  the  direction  of  travel  of  the  spot  of  light 
to  that  of  the  current  is  known.  Most  probably  it  will  be 
found  that  the  light  travels  in  the  same  way  as  the  current. 

Obs.  II.  Prepare  two  non-polarizable  electrodes  with  trun- 
cated ends,  or  with  the  plug  projecting;  connect  them  with 
the  shunt,  using  it  as  a  key. 

The  plug  being  in  the  shunt  and  the  spot  of  light  at  zero, 
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place  the  two  el^trodes  so  tbat  the  plugs  touch  each  other, 
or  piace  a  morsel  of  thi*ead  or  pnper,  moLstenecl  with  nonnal 
saline  solution,  over  the  two  plugs,  and  open  the  key*  The 
needle  should  reraalii  at  zei'o.  If  any  deviation  occurs,  it  id 
an  indication  of  a  current  iJi  the  electrodes  themselves.  If 
the  deviation  U  slight  and  constant,  its  direction  and  amount 
in  degrees  must  be  noted,  and  all  subsequent  observations 
corrected  by  it.  This  may  be  done  by  shifting  the  scale  a 
little,  so  as  to  bring  the  spot  of  U^ht  to  zero,  or  by  bringing 
the  spot  of  light  to  zero  by  means  of  tlie  adjnsting  magnet*  If 
it  be  large,  a  fi'csb  pair  of  electrodes  must  be  prepared,  which 
shall  give  no  such  deviation, 

Ob»,  III-  The  mnscle  maj' now  be  prepared*  Take  one  of 
the  large  ranscles  of  the  thigh,  ^.  ^.,  the  triceps  (fig.  267  a)\ 
with  a  sharp  clean  knife  or  scissors  cut  the  tendon  of  inser- 
tion clear  away  with  a  transverse  cntj  similarl}'  make  a 
transverse  cut  at  the  origin.  Place  the  muscle  thus  prepared 
on  a  glass  plate  with  the  electrodes  under  a  moist  chamber. 
The  muscle  will  have  a  natural  longitudinal  surface  and  two 
artificial  transverse  surfaces.  Place  one  electrode  on  the 
longitudinal  surface  at  a  point  as  near  as  possible  midway 
between  the  two  ends,  and  the  other  as  near  as  possible  in  tbe 
centre  of  one  of  the  transverse  sections.  Connect  the  elec- 
trodes with  the  binding  screws  of  the  shunt,  the  plug  of  the 
shunt  being  in  place  between  the  screws.  Remove  the  plug* 
A  deviation  of  the  needle  will  take  place*  Most  probably  the 
spot  of  light  will  swing  right  out  of  sight  beyond  the  limit  of 
the  soale.  If  this  is  so,  replace  the  plug;  when  the  needle  has 
returned  to  zero,  shunt  by  means  of  tlie  second  plug ;  for 
instance,  put  the  second  plug  in  the  hole  marked  1-99  and 
thus  allow  only  l*100th  of  the  muscle  current  to  pass  through 
the  galvanometer,  and  then  remove  the  first  plug.  The  deflec* 
tiou  will  be  far  less.  Note  its  direction  and  amount  (number 
of  degrees  of  scale), 

A  current  will  be  found  passing  through  the  galvanometer 
from  tbe  mid -point  of  tlie  longitudinal  surface  to  the  central 
point  of  the  transverse  section*  Replace  the  plug,  so  as  to 
shut  ofl'  all  the  current  from  the  galvanometer. 

06^\  lY.  Keeping  the  one  electrode  still  on  the  transverse 
section,  shift  the  other  electrode  from  the  mid-longitudinal 
point  to  some  point  nearer  that  trans vers^e  section ;  remove 
tbe  plug.  The  deflection  of  the  needle  will  indicate  a  current 
in  the  same  direction  as  before,  but  of  less  strength.  Replace 
the  plug, 

Obs,  y.  Place  the  electrodes  in  the  following  positions, 
a1v^'a5^s  replacing  the  phig  (serving  as  key)  between  the  binding 
screws  of  the  shunt  after  each  observation »  and  always  being 
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careful  that  the  amount  of  contact  between  the  electrodes  and 
muscle  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  in  all  cases : — 

One  electrode  on  the  mid-longitndiual  point,  the  other  at 
the  other  transverse  section.  The  current  will  be,  as  before, 
from  the  longitudinal  surface  to  the  transverse  section. 

Obs,  YI.  One  electrode  on  or  near  the  mid-longitudinal 
surface,  the  other  at  a  point  nearer  either  transverse  section. 
The  current  will  be  slight,  and  its  direction  will  be  from  the 
point  on  or  near  the  mid- longitudinal  point  to  the  one  farther 
off. 

Obs.  VII.  The  two  electrodes  on  the  longitudinal  surface 
on  either  side  at  unequal  distances  from  the  middle  point  or 
equator.  The  current  will  be  slight,  and  from  the  point  nearer 
the  middle  to  the  point  farther  off. 

Obs.  VIII.  The  two  electrodes  on  the  longitudinal  surface 
at  equal  distances  from  the  middle  point  on  either  side ;  there 
will  be  little  or  no  current  at  all. 

Obs.  IX.  By  using  very  pointed  electrodes,  evidence  of  a 
current  may  be  obtained  on  the  transverse  section  from  the 
electrode  farther  from  the  centre  to  that  nearer  to  the  centre. 

Obs.  X.  The  student  may  repeat  these  observations  on  a 
muscle  to  which  an  artificial  longitudinal  surface  has  been 
given  by  a  clean  section,  and  also  on  a  muscle,  the  tendons  of 
origin  and  insertion  of  which  have  been  divided  without  injury 
to  the  muscular  fibres,  i.  e.,  on  a  muscle  with  natural  trans- 
verse surfaces  as  well  as  a  natural  longitudinal  surface. 

In  all  cases  the  following  result  will  come  out  more  or  less 
clearly: — 

In  any  muscle^  or  piece  of  muscle^  with  natural  or  artificial 
longitudinal  and  transverse  surfaces^  evidence  may  be  obtained 
of  a  current  passing  through  the  electrodes  from  the  middle  of 
the  longitudinal  surface  (from  the  equator)  to  the  centre  of 
either  transverse  section,  and  from  any  point  nearer  the  equa- 
tor to  any  point  Clearer  the  centre  of  either  transverse  section  ; 
the  current  is  stronger  the  farther  opart  these  two  points  lie 
{see  fig.  288,  where  the  direction  of  the  currents  obtainable 
from  a  piece  of  muscle  of  rectangular  form  is  indicated  by  the 
arrows,  and  the  intensity  by  the  sweep  of  the  curves.  The 
points  a  a,  equidistant  from  the  equator,  give  no  current). 

Obs.  XI.  Immerse  the  muscle,  on  which  you  have  been 
experimenting,  in  water  at  40°,  in  order  to  kill  it.  As  soon 
as  it  is  cool,  repeat  the  above  observations.  No  currents  at 
all,  or  very  trifling  ones,  will  be  obtained,  if  the  muscle  be 
perfectly  and  completely  "  rigid." 

The  currents  obtainable  from  a  living  muscle  disappear 
when  rigor  mortis  is  complete. 

In  all  cases  examine  the  electrodes  by  themselves,  after  any 
series  of  observations,  as  well  as  before,  in  order  to  be  sure 
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til  at  no  chsiug^a  have  taken  place  iti  them  duriug  the  obeerva- 
tions,  such  as  would  give  rise  to  a  current. 

II.  Negative  Variation.— 06s.  XII.  Get  ready  a  nerve- 
muscle  preparation*  and  make  a  transverse  section  through  the 
lower  end  of  the  muscle.  Lay  the  muscle  on  a  glass  plate ; 
connect  the  equator  and  trausverse  section  of  the  muscle  by 
non-polarizalile  electrodes  with  the  shunt  and  so  with  the  gal* 
vanometer ;  lay  the  end  of  the  nerve  (as  far  away  from  the 
muscle  as  possible)  on  another  pair  of  electrodes.  Connect 
this  second  pair,  or  '*  exciting  electrodes/*  as  they  may  be 
called^  with  an  induction  coil  arranged  for  an  interrutrted  cur- 
rent. Let  the  induction  coil  be  as  far  as  possible  away  from 
the  galvanometer,  and  before  commencing  the  observation 
ascertain  that  the  setting  the  induction  machine  iu  action  does 
not  affect  the  needle. 

The  spot  of  light  being  at  zero,  remove  the  plug  of  the  shunt, 
and  when  the  spot  has  come  to  rest  (using  a  shunt  if  the  cur- 
rent is  too  great  for  the  scale),  send  a  moderately  strong  inter- 
rupted current  through  the  cjcciting  electrodes.  The  muscle 
will  become  tetanized^  at  the  same  time  the  spot  of  light  will 
travel  back  a  certain  distance  toward  zero,  i.  ^.i  the  current 
obtainable  from  the  muscle  at  rest  is  diminished,  or  suffers  a 
negative  variation  during  tetanus.  Shut  off  the  tetanisjing  cur- 
rent;  the  needle  retunia  towards  its  former  position*  If  the 
muscle  be  laid  flat  on  the  glass  plate,  considerable  tetanus  may 
be  called  forth  without  the  electrodes  at  all  shifting  their  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  the  muscle,  especially  if  they  be  pressed 
somewhat  firmly  on  to  the  muscle  to  start  witli. 

O^s.  XI II.  Having  determined  the  negative  variation  as 
above,  tie  a  piece  of  wet  silk  or  thread  tightly  round  the  ncr%'e 
between  the  muscle  and  the  exciting  electrodes,  being  very 
careful  to  disturb  nothing  else.  Now  send  the  same  inter- 
rupted current  as  before  through  the  exciting  electrodes. 
There  will  be  no  tetanus  and  no  negative  variation.  The  liga- 
ture, having  destroy' cd  the  vital  continuity  of  the  nerve,  has 
prevented  the  passage  of  nervous  impulses  along  the  nerve  to 
the  muscle. 

Should  any  influence  on  the  galvanometer  be  observable,  it 
is  an  indication  that  an  escape  of  current  from  the  exciting 
electrodes  to  the  galvanometer  electrodes  has  taken  place. 
The  ligature  of  the  nerve  does  not  destroy  the  electrical  con- 
tinuity of  the  nerve,  though  it  does  its  vital  continuity* 

The  exciting  electrodes  must  be  removed  further  from  the 
muscle,  or  a  weaker  current  used,  so  as  to  prevent  this  escape 
of  current,  and  the  observation  then  repeated. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 
ELECTRIC  CURRENTS  OF  NERVES. 

I.  Natural  Currents. — Oba.  I.  Bring  the  galvanometer 
into  as  sensitive  a  condition  as  possible.  The  shunt  will  be 
unnecessary  in  this  case  except  to  be  used  as  a  key.  Prepare 
as  long  a  piece  of  nerve  as  possible  with  the  least  possible 
injury.  Hang  the  middle  of  the  nerve  over  a  bent  non-polari- 
zable  electrode,  and  bring  both  ends  to  rest  on  the  plug  of 
another  electrode,  as  represented  in  fig.  289.  In  this  way, 
one  electrode  will  be  in  contact  with  the  equator,  and  the  other 
with  both  transverse  sections.  *  The  current  from  the  equator 
to  each  transverse  section  being  the  same  in  direction,  the  re- 
sult of  this  arrangement  will  bo  to  double  the  effect  on  the 
needle. 

The  current  in  the  nerve,  far  feebler  than  that  in  muscle,  ia 
aa  in  the  muscle  from  the  equator  {or  mid-longitudinal  point) 
to  the  transverse  section. 

Ohs*  II.  By  doubling  a  long  piece  of  nerve  and  laying 
different  points  on  the  electrodes,  it  may  be  determined  that 
the  arrangements  of  the  currents  are  the  same  in  one  case 
as  in  the  other.  Naturally,  the  various  points  in  the  minute 
transverse  section  cannot  be  examined. 

II.  Negative  Variation  in  Nerve.— 06«.  III.  Prepare 
as  long  a  piece  of  nerve  as  possible ;  lay  the  transverse  section 
of  the  central  end  and  a  point  in  the  longitudinal  surface  at 
some  little  distance  from  that  end  on  the  pair  of  galvanometer 
electrodes.  Lay  any  two  points  at  the  other  end  (peripheral) 
of  the  nerve  on  a  pair  of  exciting  electrodes  connected  with  an 
interrupted  current. 

Determine  the  amount  of  deflection  given  by  the  natural 
current.  Send  an  interrupted  current  through  the  exciting 
pair.  There  should  be  a  slight  but  distinct  diminution,  a  slight 
negative  variation,  of  the  current.  When  a  nerve  is  excited, 
the  natural  current  suffers  a  negative  variation, 

Obs,  IV.  Repeat  the  observation,  placing  the  peripheral  end 
of  the  nerve  on  the  galvanometer  electrodes,  and  the  central  on 
the  exciting  electrodes. 

There  will  be,  as  before,  a  diminution,  a  negative  variation 
of  the  current. 
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The  negaii&c  variaiion  iratseh  along  the  nerve  in  either  di- 
rection, 

Ob^.  y.  Ascertain  as  before,  by  ligature,  that  the  effects 
witnessed  are  not  due  to  any  escape  of  current. 
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Obs,  I»  Prepare  as  long  a  piece  of  nerve  as  possible.  Get 
ready  two  pair  of  non-poljuizable  electrodes.  Place  the  thicker 
(central)  end  of  the  nerve,  on  one  pair  of  electrodes,  n  a'  fig, 
290,  This  fig  n  re  is  intended  to  represent  diagrammatically 
the  effects  of  a  polarizing  current,  p  pU  acting  on  the  centre 
of  a  piece  of  nerve,  as  seen  by  testing  either  end  with  a  gal- 
vanoraeten  It  will  serve,  however,  to  illustrate  the  bimpler 
ease  of  Oiff*  I.,  if  the  electrodes  bb^  h^  supposed  to  be  removed 
and  p  p^  brought  nearer  to  that  end  of  the  nerve.  Let  on« 
electrode  be  on  the  transverse  section  of  the  nerve,  and  the 
other  ou  the  longitudinal  surface  at  some  distance,  so  as  to 
obtain  a  tolerably  good  current.  Connect  this  pair  of  elec- 
trodes with  the  galvanometer^  putting  in  a  key  or  using  the 
shunt. 

Place  the  other  end  of  the  nerve  on  the  other  pair  of  eleC' 
trodes,  p  p' ;  connect  these  electrodes  with  a  cell,  which  may 
be  called  the  polarising  cell,  interposing  a  commutator  (Chap. 
XIX.,  sec*  Til*),  Cover  the  nerve  witlj  a  shade,  or  put  it  with 
the  electrodes  in  the  nerve  chamber  (Chap.  XI X-,  sec  IV*),  to 
protect  it  against  evaporation. 

Both  keys  being  down,  and  tljc  needle  of  the  galvanometer 
being  at  zero,  open  the  key  of  a  a\  and  note  the  deflect  ion  of 
the  needle.  The  current  will  of  course  pass  through  the  gal- 
vanometer in  the  direction  of  tlie  arrow  in  the  figure  from  a  to 
a\  and  the  circuit  may  be  supposed  to  be  completed  by  the 
current  passing  inside  the  nerve  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow. 
Shut  the  key  of  a  a\ 

Obs.  II,  Now  open  the  commutator  of  the  polarizing  cell  in 
fiuch  a  way  that  the  current  of  the  cell  imsses  from  p  to  p\  \n 
the  direction  of  the  arrows  in  the  figure,  t,  €,,  fldws  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  natural  nerve  curreut  flows  through  the  gal- 
vanometer. Open  the  key  of  a  a\  Note  again  the  deflection 
of  the  needle;  it  will  be  found  to  be  greater  than  it  was  before. 

Shut  the  key  of  a  a^  and  shut  oil'  the  polarizing  current. 
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Then  reopen  a  a'.  The  needle  will  be  found  to  return  to  the 
position  it  had  in  Oba,  I. 

Oba.  III.  Repeat  the  observation,  but  reverse  the  polarizing 
current;  let  it  flow  from  p'  to  p,  that  is,  in  a  direction  con- 
trary to  the  natural  nerve-current.  The  needle  of  the  galvano- 
meter will  now  be  found  to  have  suffered  a  diminution  of  de- 
flection instead  of  an  increase. 

"  When  a  constant  current  ia  allowed  to  break  into  a  nerve^ 
the  natural  nerve  current^  even  ai  some  distance  from  the 
electrodes^  is  affected  during  the  whole  time  of  the  passage  of 
the  constant  {polariziag)  current;  when  the  natural  and 
polarizing  currents  have  the  same  direction,  the  natural  cur- 
rent is  increased ;  when  contrary  directions,  the  natural  cur- 
rent is  diminished, '*^ 

This  condition  of  the  nerve,  maintained  during  the  whole 
passage  of  the  current,  is  known  as  electrotonus. 

Obs,  IV.  Tie  the  nerve  very  tightly  with  a  ligature  between 
the  polarizing  and  the  galvanometer  electrodes ;  or  divide  it, 
and  place  the  ends  carefully  in  exact  opposition,  and  repeat 
the  observations.  It  will  be  found  that  the  natural  current  is 
in  no  way  affected  b}'  the  polarizing  current. 

The  phenomena,  therefore,  are  not  due  to  any  escape  of  the 
battery  current :  something  more  than  mere  physical  continu- 
ity is  required  for  their  development. 

Obs.  y.  Repeat  the  observations,  placing  the  thinner  (peri- 
pheral) end  of  the  nerve  on  the  galvanometer  electrodes,  and 
the  thicker  on  the  polarizing  electrodes. 

The  results  are  the  same ;  electrotonus  is  established  equally 
well  in  either  direction. 

Obs.  VI.  The  same  result  may  be  better  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing way :  Take  three  pair  of  electrodes.  Place  the  polar- 
izing pair  p  p',  fig.  290,  in  the  middle  of  the  nerve,  and  connect 
the  other  two  pair  with  the  two  cut  ends,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
Bring  the  wires  from  a  a'  to  a  key,  and  those  from  b  b'  to 
another  key ;  then  the  wires  from  both  keys  to  the  same  bind- 
ing screws  of  the  galvanometer.  By  opening  the  key  of  a  a' 
while  that  of  b  b'  is  shut,  or  vice  versd,  the  amount  of  natural 
current  in  a  a'  or  b  6'  may  be  respectively  determined.  (Or 
use  the  double  key,  as  directed  in  Chap.  XIX.,  sec.  IX.). 
Determine  both  before  the  key  of  pp'  is  opened.  Then  open 
the  key  ofpp'  and  determine  the  amount  of  deflection  both  in 
a  a'  and  b  6'. 

It  will  be  found  that  when  the  current  passes  from  p  to  p' 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  as  in  the  figure,  the  current  at 
h  b'  is  diminished  (in  the  neighborhood  of  the  kathode),  while 
that  at  a  a'  is  increased  (in  the  neighborhood  of  the  anode). 
If  the  direction  of  the  polarizing  current  be  reversed,  if  it  be 
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made  to  flow  from  p'  to  p^  tliGn  a  a'  will  be  diminished  and  b  b' 

iiicreaaed* 

Obs.  VIT.  Kej^eat  the  observation,  placing  the  galvanometer 

elect mrles,  not  at  the  cnt  ends  as  before,  but  on  any  two 
poinls  from  which  a  natural  current  can  be  obtained.  Similar 
results  will  be  observed* 

With  most  dispositions  of  the  electrodes  the  natural  current 
is  increased  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  positive  and  diminished 
in  that  of  the  negative  pole.  The  region  of  the  negative  pole 
is  said  to  be  thrown  into  kaielecirotonus,  that  of  the  positive 
into  anelecirotonus. 

Obs.  VI I L  Having  determined  the  amount  of  diminution  of 
b  b'  and  the  amount  of  increase  of  a  a'  when  the  palarizlng 
electrode  is  exactly  in  the  middle  line  between  tbe  other  two 
pair,  shift  the  polarizing  electrodes  nearer  to  b  6'-  Be  very 
careful  that  the  electrodes  in  tlieir  new  position  ^re  exactly  the 
same  distance  from  each  other  as  before,  and  that  tlie  nerve 
touches  the  plugs  of  the  electrodes  exactly  as  before,  so  that 
the  only  di(fereuee  established  is  tliat  a  diflerent  pait  of  the 
nerve  is  placed  between  the  electrodes.  Be  careful  also  not  to 
disturb  the  position  of  the  nerves  on  the  two  pair  of  galvano- 
meter electrodes.  If  all  has  been  done  properly  before  the 
polarizing  current  is  allowed  to  break  into  the  nerve,  the 
amount  of  deflection  at  a  a'  and  b  b'  should  be  the  same  as 
when  the  polarizing  electrodes  were  in  the  middle.  Now  open 
the  key  of  the  polarizing  current  and  determine  the  deflection 
at  a  a'  and  b  b\  The  diminution  of  deflection  at  b  b^  should 
be  greater,  and  the  increase  at  a  a'  less,  than  when  the  polar* 
Izing  electrodes  were  in  the  middle.  Reverse  the  direction  of 
the  polarizing  current*  Tlje  increase  at  b  b'  will  be  greater, 
tbe  decrease  at  a  a*  less,  than  when  the  electrodes  were  in  tbe 
middle. 

Obs*  IX.  Shift  the  electrodes  (carefully  as  before)  towards 
a  a^  instead  of  towards  b  b\  and  repeat  as  in  Obs>  VI 11,  It 
will  be  found,  as  before,  that  the  nearer  the  galvanometer 
electrodes  are  to  tbe  polarizing  electrodes,  tbe  greater  the  effect 
either  in  way  of  decrease  or  increase,  as  the  case  may  be*  of 
the  natural  current. 

The  amaunl  of  elecirolomc  increase  or  decrease  is  greater 
the  nearer  ike  points  t^rsled  lie  to  the  polarizing  electrodes* 

Obs.  X.  Ilaving  determined  tbe  amount  of  electrotonus  es- 
tablished by  the  passage  of  a  current  from  a  single  cell,  use 
two  cells  (keeping  everything  just  the  same),  and  compare  the 
results  J  then  three  cells  j  then  four. 

The  amount  of  eleetrotonic  increase  or  decrease  of  ^e 
natural  current  increases  with  an  increasing  intensity  of  the 
polarizing  current, 

Obs.  XI*  Determine  the  eleetrotonic  increase  and  decrease 
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with  a  given  current  on  a  perfectly  fresh  nerve  from  a  strong 
frog.  Allow  the  nerve  to  remain  for  some  time  exposed  in  the 
moist  chamber,  and  repeat  the  observation.  The  electrotonic 
effects  will  be  found  to  be  less. 

The  amount  of  electrotonic  variation  is  dependent  on  the 
vital  conditions  of  the  nerve. 


^  CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

STIMULATION  OF  NERVES. 

Other  things  being  constant,  we  may  now  take  variations 
in  the  contraction  of  the  muscle  of  a  nerve-muscle  preparation 
as  a  measure  of  variations  in  the  condition  of  the  nerve.  A 
muscular  contraction  is  a  token  of  a  nervous  impulse  passing 
along  the  nerve,  the  extent  and  character  of  the  one  being  a 
measure  of  the  extent  and  character  of  the  other :  a  tetanus  in 
the  muscle  indicates  a  series  of  impulses  in  the  nerves,  follow- 
ing each  other  with  not  less  than  a  certain  velocity. 

1.  The  Effeots  of  the  Constant  Current.— 06s.  I.  Ar- 
range a  nerve-muscle  preparation  in  the  moist  chamber,  with 
the  nerve  on  non-polarizable  electrodes,  the  muscle  loaded 
with  10  or  15  grammes,  lever  attached,  recording  surface  pre- 
pared, etc. 

Have  a  battery  of  two  or  more  cells,  and  between  the  battery 
and  the  electrodes  introduce  the  rheochord  (Chap.  XIX.,  sec. 
YIII.).  Let  all  the  plugs  be  in,  and  the  travelling  mercury 
cups  close  up. 

The  resistance  now  offered  by  the  rheochord,  compared  with 
that  offered  by  the  electrodes,  is  practically  nil ;  consequently 
none  of  the  current  from  the  battery  will  pass  through  the 
latter;  there  will,  therefore,  be  no  contraction  in  the  muscle. 

Remove  one  of  the  plugs,  viz.,  that  one  the  removal  of  which 
throws  the  least  resistance  into  the  rheochord.  A  certain 
fraction  of  the  current  will  now  pass  through  the  electrodes  on 
account  of  the  resistance  thro.wn  into  the  current  through  the 
rheochord  by  the  removal  of  the  plug.  If  a  contraction  be 
the  result,  let  it  be  recorded ;  if  none,  let  that  fact  be  recorded 
too,  noting  on  the  recording  surface  the  plug  removed.  Re- 
move the  plugs  one  by  one,  recording  the  result  each  time. 
Replace  the  plugs  one  hy  one,  also  noting  the  results. 

It  will  bo  found  that  a  contraction  of  the  muscle  takes 
place,  a  nervous  impulse  is  originated,  only  at  the  moment 
when  the  plug  is  withdrawn  or  replaced.  It  may  be  present 
25 
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at  both  withdrawal 'or  reinsertion,  or  at  either,  or  at  neither; 
but  no  contraction  oecurii  in  the  interval  during  whtcli  the 
plug  or  plugs  remain  away  from  the  board  or  in  their  place, 
provided  tl^at  the  ciurent  in  the  battery  be  constant  and  %iw 
condition  of  the  nerve-muscle  normal. 

^4  nervous  impuiae  iis  garner  a  ted  in  a  nerve  onli/ when  there  is 
a  audde 71  change  in  the  intensity  of  a  comiant  current  pasain^ 
through  it  (ineluding  the  changes  from  and  to  zero^  h  e*,  the  total 
breaking  and  making  of  the  current^.  So  long  as  the  current 
remainn  uniform  in  inienmty^  there  is  no  contraction  of  the 
viuiicle^  no  uervous  ifnpuhe  generated  in  the  nerve* 

The  contractions  so  obtained  are  simtilc  contraettons,  indica- 
tive of  the  advent  of  a  aingle  nor  von  s  impnise,  Yery  often, 
especially  in  working  with  winter  froga  in  early  springs  the  con- 
tractions thus  obtained  by  variatioua  in  the  intensity  of  a  con- 
stant current  are  not  simple^  but  tetanic*  This  is  an  al»normal 
result,  wltich  has  not  yet  been  investigated. 

The  contractions  obtained  above  are  not  only  variable,  inaa- 
much  as  they  come  either  at  a  diminution  (breaking)  or  increase 
(making)  of  the  current,  or  at  both,  but  also  di^cr  in  exteot| 
i.  e.,  the  nervous  impulses  differ  in  intensity. 

These  variations  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  cnrrent 
(amount  of  variation  of  tiie  current),  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent, and  tlie  condition  of  the  nerve. 

II.  Law  of  Contraotion, — Obs.  IL  Arrange  in  the  moist 
clnunber  a  nerve*muscle  preparation  as  fresli  and  lively  as  pos- 
sible. Place  the  nerve  on  a  pair  of  nou-polarizable  electrodes, 
about  a  centimetre  apart.  Insert  between  the  electrodes  and 
a  battery  of  two  or  more  cells,  first  the  commutator,  and 
then  the  rheochord.  Let  the  jK>sitive  and  negative  wires  have 
dirterent  colors,  the  same  throughout  the  whole  apparatus  in 
each  case,  and  arrange  so  that  when  the  handle  of  the  commu- 
tator is  raised^  the  current  is  ascending  in  the  nerve;  when 
depreaaed^  descending. 

The  handle  of  the  com  mutator  being  horizontal,  and  the  plugs 
of  the  rheochord  all  in,  withdraw  the  mercury  cups  a  few  do* 
grees  of  the  scale,  and  depress  the  handle  of  the  commutator* 
If  there  be  any  contraction,  record  it.  This  is  equivalent  to 
the  making  in  the  nerve  of  an  extremely  feeble  descending  cur- 
rent. Then  bring  the  handle  of  the  commutator  liorizontal, 
and  so  break  this  feeble  current, Veuording  any,  result- 
After  waiting  a  few  minutes,  repeat  the  observation,  using 
an  ascending  current  instead  of  a  descending*  Thus  will  be 
obtained  the  effects  of  breaking  and  making  an  extremely  fe«*hla 
constant  current  both  ascending  and  descending- 
Then  shitt  the  mercury  cups  several  degrees,  and  repeat  the 
whole  observation.    This  will  give  the  effects  of  making  and 
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breaking*  n  still  feeble  but  yet  rather  stronger  descendiDg  and 
ascending  current. 

Proceed  in  this  way,  shifliDg  the  mercury  cups  by  stages, 
until  they  are  brouglit  to  tl>e  other  end  of  the  board ;  then 
remove  the  plugs  one  by  one,  the  removal  of  each  plug  mark- 
ing a  corresponding  augmentation  of  the  strength  of  the  current 
sent  through  the  electrodes  on  the  nerves. 

Wait  some  mintites  between  each  observation  to  allow  the 
nerve  to  recover  itself.  Tabulate  the  results.  They  should  be 
such  that,  throwing  the  various  intensities  of  current  into  four 
oategories,  they  illustrate  the  following  law : — 


D«<e«adlD||. 

AtnndiDg. 
H*ke.            Break. 

Make. 

Brmk. 

Weakest 

Yes 

No 

No          No 

Weak 

Yes 

No 

Yes         No 

Moderate 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes         Yes 

Strong 

Yes 

No 

No          Yes 

where  « 

Yes' 

"  means  a  contraction ; 

"  No,"  none. 

Tlie  making  of  the  descending  current  is  the  first  to  make 
itself  manifest  by  its  effects,  and  maintains  its  pre-eminence 
througliout  the  series  as  the  most  certain  and  strongest 
stimulus. 

Next,  the  making  of  the  ascending  current  also  becomes  effi- 
cient; then  the  breaking  of  the  descending;  lastly,  the  break- 
ing of  the  ascending;  so  that  with  a  certain  intensity  of  current 
which  we  here  call  ^'  moderate,"  a  contraction  is  called  forth 
both  by  making  and  breaking  both  ascending  and  descending 
currents. 

With  a  further  increase  of  intensity,  the  contraction  which 
follows  upon  the  making  of  the  ascending  current  gets  less, 
and  finally  disappears  altogether.  The  contraction  due  to 
breaking  the  descending  current  suffers  subsequently  the  same 
fate,  so  that  with  a  ^^  strong"  current  we  have  only  a  single 
contraction  with  each  current ;  but  it  is  a  contraction  on  mak- 
ing in  the  case  of  the  descending^  on  breaking  in  case  of  the 
ascending. 

We  have  seen  that  when  a  constant  current  is  sent  into  a 
nerve,  katelectrotonus  is  established  at  the  negative  pole,  ane- 
lectrotonus  at  the  positive.  Both  conditions  remain  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  passage,  and  both  disappear  (with  more  or 
less  rebound)  when  the  current  is  broken. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  observations  that  the  rise  of  a 
nervous  impulse  is  connected  with  the  transition  of  a  nerve  from 
its  ordinary  condition  into  that  of  either  katelectrotonus  or 
anelectrotonus,  or  both,  or  with  its  return  from  katelectrotonus 
or  andectrotonus  into  i^s  normal  condition,  and  not  with  its 
being  or  remaining  in  either  katelectrotonus  or  anelectrotonus. 
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Further,  it  is  cviilent  from  the  different  results  of  brenkiitg 
mitt  making,  that  the  entrance  into  katelectrototius  and  au€- 
lectrotomis  Ims  not  tlii;  same  relation  to  the  origin  of  an^rvona 
impulse  as  has  the  exit  from  those  states. 

Lastly,  from  the  different  behavior  of  the  nsceiKliDi^  a»d 
descend iDg  currents,  it  appears  that  ibc  efleot  of  tlie  entrance 
into  katelectro tonus  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  entrance 
into  a  u  electro  tonus,  and  that  the  e  Sects  of  tbe  eitits  from  these 
states  likewise  differ. 

m.  Blectrotonus  as  afifecting  Irritability* — Arrange 
a  nerve-muaclc  preparation  iu  the  moist  chamber,  with  levee, 
etc.  Prepare  two  pair  of  uon-polarizable  electrodes.  Place  the 
end  of  the  nerve  on  one  \m'n\  about  1  or  2  cm.  apart ;  connect 
this,  the  polarizing  pair,  with  a  battery  of  ojie  or  two  cells, 
the  commutator  intervening*  Place  the  second  pair  between 
tbe  first  pair  and  the  muscle,  and  connect  this,  the  exciting 
pair,  with  an  induction  coiL 

WIlcu  the  polarizing  current  is  made  a  descending  one^  the 
portion  of  the  nerve  on  wiucli  the  exciting  electrodes  rest,  will 
be  In  the  region  of  katelectrotonus ;  when  ascending,  in  anelec' 
trot  onus. 

Ohii.  Ill-  The  polarizing  current  being  shut  off  (the  handle 
of  the  commutator  horizontal),  pass  a  single  induction  (open- 
ing) sliock  through  the  ^^  exciting^*  pair,  and  record  the  eon- 
traction.  Shift  the  secondary  coil,  if  necessary,  until  a  con- 
tract ton  of  moderate  excursion  is  obtained,  and  note  the  dis* 
tance  of  the  secondar}^  coil  from  the  primary-  W^ 

Now  let  the  polarizing  current  aareud  in  the  nerve  {througli 
the  polarizing  pair  of  electrodes)  j  tlie  exciting  pair  will  ac- 
cordingly now  lie  in  the  region  of  ant'lectrvtonua. 

Neglect  tiie  contraction  wliich  may  be  cansed  by  the  making 
(and  subsequent  btieakingj  of  the  constant  polarizing  current ; 
and  wUile  the  current  is  thus  paRStng  in  an  ascending  direc- 
tion, send  a  sinjjle  induction  sliock  of  the  same  strcngtli  as 
before  ihrougii  llic  exciting  pair,  and  record  tiie  contraction. 

Shut  off  the  pohu'izing  current,  and  after  a  few  minutes' 
rest^  send  a  ihird  time  the  same  induction  shock  through  tli€ 
exciting  pair. 

Of  the  tiiree  contractions  thus  called  forth  by  the  same 
stimulus  (ttie  induction  shoi.-k)  under  different  circumstai^ces, 
it  will  he  found  that  tlie  second  is  much  sm idler  than  the  6rst, 
hnt  the  thijxl  nearly  of  the  same  size  (it  may  be  larger)  as  the 
first 

During  the  pUBBOge  of  a  cornet  a  tJt  cnrrent,  the  irritalnUi}/  of 
a  neri^e  in  lessen t*d  in  the  anelei'trnUmic  region ^  the  same  Htimu- 
tna  gii'ing  rise  fo  a  weaker  nervouH  ivipulse^  and  so  to  a  smaller 
von  traction*  » 

Oba.  ly.  SiiliTt  the  secondary  coil  until  it  reaches  such   a 
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position  that  the  induction  shock  given  becomes  the  mini- 
mum stimulus  required  to  produce  a  muscular  contraction, 
that  is,  any  further  removal  of  the  secondary  from  the  pri- 
mary coil  will  lead  to  the  absence  of  all  contractions.  This 
minimum  stimulus  then  giving,  in  the  absence  of  the  polarizing 
current,  a  slight  but  obvious  contraction,  send  an  ascending 
polarizing  current  through  the  nerve;  the  contraction  will  be 
wholly  absent.  Remove  the  polarizing  current,  and  excite 
again  ;  the  contraction  will  again  make  its  appearance. 

068.  V.  Remove  the  secondary  coil  a  little  further  away 
from  the  primary,  so  that  an  induction  shock  gives  no  con- 
traction where  the  polarizing  current  is  cut  off  from  the  nerve. 
Pass  a  descending  current  through  the  polarizing  pair,  i.  e., 
throw  the  portion  of  nerve  in  which  the  exciting  pair  rest 
into  kateleclrotonus.  Again  pass  the  same  induction  shock  as 
before:  a  contraction  will  follow. 

Shut  off  the  polarizing  current,  and  after  waiting  a  few 
minutes,  send  the  induction  shock  through  the  exciting  pair  a 
third  time.  No  contraction,  or  at  best  a  very  slight  one,  will 
be  obtained. 

During  the  passage  of  a  constant  current^  the  irritability  is 
increased  in  the  region  of  katelectrotonus, 

Obs.  YI.  The  other  arrangements  being  the  same,  put  the 
magnetic  interrupter  into  connection  with  the  primary  coil. 
Record  the  movements  of  the  lever  on  the  revolving  cylinder. 

With  a  not  very  strong  interrupted  current,  throw  the  mus- 
cle into  tetanus,  and  as  soon  as  tetanus  is  established,  send 
an  ascending  current  through  the  polarizing  electrodes  for  a 
few  seconds  only,  and  afterwards  close  the  ke}'  of  the  inter- 
rupted current. 

The  curve  of  the  tetanus  on  the  recording  c^'linder  will  ex- 
hibit a  marked  fall  (down  even  to  zero  if  the  polarizing  current 
be  strong  enough)  at  the  moment  when  the  polarizing  current 
breaks  into  the  nerve,  and  a  corresponding  rise  when  the 
polarizing  current  is  shut  off. 

This  is  simply  another  way  of  showing  the  diminution  of 
irritability  in  anelectrotonus. 

Obs.  VII.  Repeat  the  observation,  using  a  very  weak  teta- 
nizing  current,  and  let  the  polarizing  current  be  descending. 
The  making  of  the  polarizing  current  will  be  marked  by  a  rise, 
and  the  breaking  by  a  corresponding  fall  in  the  tetanus  curve, 
indicating,  as  before,  an  increase  of  irritability  in  katelectro- 
tonus. 

06a.  VIII.  Ligature  the  nerve  between  the  two  pair  of  elec- 
trodes, and  repeat  all  the  observations.  The  polarizing  current 
will  have  no  effect  at  all  upon  the  results  of  the  exciting  cur- 
rent.    Otherwise,  part  of  the  effects  described  above  will  have 
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been  due  not  to  vitnl  changes  in  the  nerve,  bnt  to  escape  of 
current  or  situ  pic  electrical  changes, 

Obs,  IX,  H living  arranged  a  iierve-muscle  preparation  with 
the  polarizing,  I  nit  without  the  exciting  pair  of  electrodes,  let 
the  nerve  hetween  the  electrodes  and  the  muscle  hang  down 
in  a  loop* 

Let  the  extreme  end  of  the  loop  dip  into  a  drop  of  concen- 
trated solution  of  common  aalt.  As  soon  as  ttic  irregular 
tetanic  contractions  resulting  from  the  action  of  saline  fluid 
on  tlie  nerve  make  their  appearance,  pass  an  a J?c^?irft/i(7  current 
through  the  etectrodes.  The  tetanic  spasms  will  be  much  less- 
ened, or  cease  altogether- 
Pass  a  descending  current  through  the  electrodes,  the  spasms 
will  he  increased. 

The  general  irrilabilili/j  therefore,  of  the  nerve  is  afTected 
in  el c c t r o t on II a ,  no t  a i m ply  i t s  s u seep t tbi  1  i t j  t o  elec t r ica i  m od  1- 
fieationa, 

Obix,  X.  By  introducing  a  rheochord  between  the  battery 
and  the  polarizing  electrodes,  and  by  varying  the  numl>er  of 
cells  uscdi  tUe  student  will  ascertain  that  the  amoimi  of  in- 
crease of  irritahility  in  katelectrotonuH  and  decrease  in  anelec- 
trotonus  depends  oti  the  strength  of  the  polarizing  current, 
beijig  greater  witii  the  stronger- 

Obsi,  XL  By  placing  the  polarizing  electrodes  at  a  variable 
distance  from  each  other,  it  wiil  be  found  tiiat,  with  tlie  same 
strength  of  current,  the  effect  is  greater  the  longer  the  piece  of 
nerve  hetween  tl»e  polarizing  electrodes^ 

Obs.  XIL  By  shifting  tlve  exciting  electrodes  nearer  to  and 
farther  from  the  polarizing  electrodes,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  eflects  of  hoth  anelectrotonus  and  katelectrotonus  are 
greatest  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  polarizing 
pair,  and  diminish  the  farther  the  exciting  pair  is  from  the 
polarizing. 

In  all  the  above  observations,  the  stimulus,  whether  electric 
or  chemical  or  other,  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  nerve  between 
the  polari2:ing  pair  and  tJie  muscle. 

Obat,  XII L  They  may  he  repeated  with  the  polarizing  pair 
placed  hetween  the  exciting  pair  (or  cliemlcal  stimulns)  and 
the  muscle.  An  ascending  current  will  now  throw  the  region 
of  the  exciting  pair  into  katelectrotoniis,  a  descending  into 
anelectrotouus. 

The  general  results  will  be  the  same,  but  they  will  not  come 
out  with  the  same  distinctness,  for  the  following  reaaotii 
When  the  exciting  pair  is  placed  nearer  to  the  muscle  than  the 
polarizing  pair,  the  nerve  hetween  the  exciting  pair  ancl  the 
muscle  is  simply  in  a  state  of  katelectrotonua,  the  intensity  of 
which  diminishes  towards  the  muscle  onwards.  Thei«  is 
nothing  between  the  exciting  electrodes  and  the  muscle  to 
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modify  the  increase  of  impulse  due  to  katelectrotonus.  When 
the  exciting  pair  is  on  tlie  other  side  of  the  polarizing  pair, 
and  the  region  of  the  exciting  pair  thrown  into  katelectroto- 
mis,  for  instance,  the  increased  impulse  due  to  katelectrotonus 
after  passing  through  tlie  region  of  katelectrotonus  has  to 
make  its  way  through  a  region  of  anclectrotonus  before  it  can 
reach  tlie  muscle — it  has  to  struggle  in  this  region  against  an- 
tagonistic influences,  and  whether  it  reaches  the  muscle  as  an 
impulse  greater  than,  or  less  than,  or  simply  equal  to,  that 
which  occurs  in  a  nerve  not  electrotonizcd,  will  depend  on  the 
relative  amounts  of  the  katelectro tonic  increase  of  irritability 
and  the  anelectrotonic  decrease  of  conductivit3\ 

This  will  be  found  to  depend  largely  on  the  intensity  of  the 
polarizing  current. 

If  the  current  be  weak,  the  katelectrotonic  increase  over  the 
normal  impulse  (of  the  non-electrotonized  nerve),  though  less- 
ened by  having  to  pass  through  an  anelectrotonic  region,  will 
be  evident  as  a  larger  contraction  in  the  muscle. 

If  the  polarizing  current  be  strong,  the  contraction  caused 
by  the  impulse  originated  in  the  katelectrotonic  region  will 
not  only  not  be  greater  than  the  normal  but  will  even  be  less, 
or  may  be  absent  altogether  with  a  very  strong  (three  or  four 
Grove  cells)  polarizing  current,  owing  to  the  impulse  being 
completely  blocked  in  the  anelectrotonic  region. 

Mutatis  mutandis^  the  same  results  are  witnessed  when  the 
effect  of  an  anelectrotonic  decrease  has  to  pass  through  a  kate- 
lectrotonic region  on  its  way  to  the  muscle. 

Obs.  XIV.  By  placing  the  polarizing  electrodes  sufficiently 
far  apart  from  each  other,  the  exciting  pair  may  be  inserted 
into  the  intrapolar  region,  and  the  following  results  ob- 
tained : — 

In  the  intrapolar  region,  as  in  the  extrapolar,  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  irritability  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  negative,  and 
a  decrease  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  positive  pole. 

The  increase  and  decrease  respectively  jire  greatest  close  to 
the  poles,  and  diminish  towards  a  neutral  point  situate  between 
the  poles. 

With  a  weak  current,  this  neutral  point  lies  rather  nearer 
to  the  negative  pole  than  the  positive.  By  increasing  the 
strength  of  the  current  it  is  driven  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
positive  pole. 

IV.  Other  Variations  in  Irritability .— TAe  farther 
from  the  muscle  the  part  of  the  nerve  excited^  the  greater  the 
contraction, 

Obs.  XV.  Arrange  a  nerve-muscle  preparation  with  two  pair 
of  electrodes,  one  close  to  the  muscle,  the  other  near  to  the  cut 
end  of  the  nerve. 

Connect  both  electrodes  with  a  double  key  (Chap.  XIX., 
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Bee*  IX,)i  iind  the  double  key  with  an  induction  coil     Arrange 

for  eiiigle  opening  induction  Bliocks. 

By  iiieauB  of  the  double  key,  put  ibe  lower  electrodes  next 
the  muscle  in  connection  with  the  sc?condary  coil,  and  find 
what  strength  of  the  current  (wliat  position  of  the  secondary 
coil)  just  falls  short  of  causing  a  contraction* 

Then  connect  the  upper  electrodes  with  the  secondary  eoH, 
in  place  of  the  lower, ones.  Send  through  these  a  shock  of 
the  same  strength  as  that  which  sent  through  the  lower  elec- 
trodes produced  no  contraction*  A  distinct  contraction  will 
follow, 

Ouce  tnnre  send  the  same  shock  through  the  lower  elee^ 
trodes.  There  will  he,  as  before,  no  contraction,  or  a  very 
slight  one. 

The  same  stimulus  produces,  therefore,  more  effect  wheti 
applied  to  a  point  farther  from  the  muscle- 

Obs,  XV I*  This  is  partly  due  to  the  section  of  the  nerve 
trunk  above  the  higher  electrodes. 

Having  thoroughly  destroyed  the  spinal  cord  of  a  frogn.  and 
laid  bare  the  sciatic  nerve  without  dividing  it,  place  a  pair  nf 
electrodes  under  the  main  sciatic  trunk,  send  a  feeble  single 
induction  shock  through  Ihern,  and  record  the  amount  of  con* 
traction  in  the  gastrocnemius,  or  determine  the  position  of  the 
secondary  coil,  which  gives  a  shock  just  falling  short  of  the 
strength  required  to  cause  a  contractLon* 

Divide  the  sciatic  nerve  a  little  distance  above  the  electrodes, 
and  determine,  at  Intervals  of  15  minutes,  the  contractions 
which  result  from  the  application  of  the  same  stimulus  as 
before ;  or  determine  the  position  of  the  secondary  coil  for  a 
minimum  stimulus. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  effect  of  the  section  is  first  io  in- 
creaae,  and  a/te?^wards  to  diviinM^  the  irritability  of  the 
portions  of  the  nerve  Ij'ing  immediately  below  the  section. 

In  the  above  observations,  the  student  must  make  sure  that 
the  electrodes  are  exactly  similar,  so  that  the  differences  which 
come  out  are  not  due  to  any  differences  of  resistance  in  the 
two  pair  of  electrodes  or  to  the  electrodes  of  one  pair  being 
further  apart  from  each  other  than  those  of  the  other,  etc, 

For  this  purpose  it  will  be  as  well,  after  a  series  of  observa- 
tions, to  exchange  the  electrodes,  putting  the  one  pair  in  the 
former  position  of  the  other,  and  repeat  the  series, 

Obs.  XVII.  On  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a  frog  in  which  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  heart 
removed  so  as  to  stop  the  circulation,  place  three  pair  of 
electrodes,  one  near  the  gastrocnemius,  aji other  close  to  the 
central  end  of  the  nerve,  and  a  third  between  the  other  two. 
Divide  the  nerve  above  the  upper  pain 

Arrange  the  preparation  carefully  iu  the  moist  chamber. 
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Send  a  single  weak  induction  shock  through  each  pair  of 
electrodes,  and  record  the  contraction ;  or  determine  the 
minimum  stimulus  for  each  pair  of  electrodes. 

Repeat  the  observation  at  intervals  during  the  day. 

It  will  be  found  that  after  the  temporar}*  increase  due  to 
section,  the  irritability  gradually  diminishes  from  the  central 
cut  end  towards  the  peripher}',  the  extreme  muscular  branches 
being  the  last  to  die. 

Be  careful  that  no  part  of  the  nerve  is  more  exposed  than 
others. 

Obs.  XVIII.  Repeat  the  observation  in  a  frog  whose  brain 
and  spinal  cord  have  been  destroj^ed,  but  the  blood  current 
not  interfered  with. 

The  irritability  will  disappear  much  more  slowl}',  but  in  the 
same  centrifugal  manner. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
PHENOMENA  ACCOMPANYING  A  NERVOUS  IMPULSE. 

The  only  phenomenon  definitely  and  certainly  known  to 
accompany  the  passage  of  a  nervous  impulse  is  the  negative 
variation  of  the  nerve  current  fsee  Chap.  XXVI.,  sec.  II.). 

In  the  case  of  muscle,  the  negative  variation  shown  in  teta- 
nus by  the  galvanometer  was  proved  by  the  rheoscopic  frog  to 
consist  of  a  series  of  successive  negative  variations  (see  Chap. 
XXIV.,  sec.  III.). 

At  first  sight  a  similar  proof  seems  to  be  afforded  by  the  be- 
havior of  nerves. 

Obs.  I.  Prepare  a  nerve-muscle,  and  also  a  separate  piece  of 
nerve  as  long  as  possible.  Place  the  nerve-muscle  b  (fig.  291) 
on  a  glass  plate  ;  place  the  nerve  a  over  the  nerve  of  B,in  either 
of  the  positions  shown  in  fig.  291, 1.  II. ;  connect  the  end  of  A 
with  an  induction  coil. 

A  single  shock  ^ent  through  A^will  produce  a  contraction  in 
b;  an  interrupted  current  will  throw  b  into  tetanus. 

Obs.  II.  Ligature  a  between  the  electrodes  and  the  end  touch- 
ing B.  No  contractions  will  appear  in  b  on  sending  shocks 
through  the  electrodes.  This  proves  that  the  results  of  Obs, 
I.  were  not  due  to  an}'  simple  electrical  conduction  through  a 
or  to  any  escape  of  the  current  to  b  b}'  other  means. 

The  same  thing  is  shown  in  the  so-called  "paradoxical  con- 
traction." 

Obs.  III.  In  the  leg  of  a  frog,  the  sciatic  nerve  divides  at  the 
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lower  end  of  the  thigh  into  the  peroneal  mid  iibial  branches* 
Disseet  out  one,  sny  the  peroiienl,and  divide  it  at  its  periphery* 
Divide  the  sciatic  trunk  high  up,  aud  place  the  peroneal  branch 
on  the  electrodes  of  an  induction  coib  This  will  virtually  con- 
vert the  leg  into  a  preparation  similar  to  fig,  291,  KL;  the 
peroneal  and  tibial  brandies  running,  so  to  speak,  side  by  side 
in  the  sciatic  trunk; 

Iirituting  the  peroneal  ner\*c  a,  with  an  interrnpted  current, 
will  produce  eontracttons  in  the  muscles  to  which  the  tibial  b 
is  distributed. 

All  these  **^condary  contractions"  cease  when  the  nerve  a 
is  ligatured  between  the  electrodes  and  the  nerve  B. 

With  each  making  (competent  to  give  rise  to  a  nervous  im- 
pulse) of  the  exciting  current  through  A,  two  events  take  place 
which  must  be  kept  distinct  in  the  mind  of  the  student. 

First,  there  is  the  electrotonsc  increase  (in  t!ie  aneleetrotonic 
region)  or  decrease  (in  the  kateleetrotonic  region)  of  the 
natnml  nerve  current.  This  increase  or  decrease  remains 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  passage  of  the  exciting  current, 
and  disappears  with  the  breaking. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  7}egalioe  variation  of  the  natural  cur- 
rent which  travels  with  the  nervous  impulse  indifferentlj*  in 
either  direction,  and  which,  in  any  given  point  of  the  nerve,  is 
over  and  gone  in  an  exceedingly  short  time  after  the  act  of 
making  the  exciting  current. 

During  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  (uniformly  constant) 
current,  there  is  no  negative  \iiritaion,  as  there  is  no  nervous 
impulse- 
On  breaking  the  exciting  current,  a  fresh  negative  variation 
sweeps  along  the  nerve,  if  the  current  is  of  such  a  cljaracter 
that  the  brealcing  of  it  gives  rise  to  a  nervous  impulse, 

Witli  a  single  induction  shock  there  is  also  the  double  event 
of  a  negative  variation,  and,  as  well,  of  a  momentary  olectro- 
tonus  ;  with  an  interrnpted  current  there  is  a  succession  of 
such  double  events. 

In  both  these  eases  the  secondary  contraction,  as  in  Ohs,  1., 
IL,  III.,  nmj^  be  due  to  either  half  of  the  double  event:  to  the 
negative  variation,  or  to  the  electrotonic  change;  or  to  both. 
To  which  of  them  it  is  really  due  cannot  be  decideil  by  the  uie 
of  such  enrrents  only* 

If,  however,  the  eleetrotonie  increase  is  itself  competent  to 
cause  a  secondary  contraction,  the  contraction  ought  to  he  ob* 
tain  able  at  any  period  during  the  passage  of  an  exciting  con- 
stant current,  at  a  time  when  the  negative  variation  is  absent- 

Obs.  IV^  Connect  a  (placed  on  a  glass  plate)  with  a  constant 
current  of  two  cells,  the  positive  pole  towards  the  long  free  end; 
suspend  the  nerve  of  b  in  such  a  manner  over  a  that,  when  de- 
sired, it  can  be  let  fall  so  as  to  lie  upon  a  in  the  position  L  or 
IL(fig.  391), 
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The  exciting  current  being  made,  a  negative  vanation  sweeps 
over  A  and  is  gone.  There  remains,  however  the  anelectrotonic 
increase  of  the  natural  current  of  a  along  the  whole  region  from 
the  positive  pole  to  the  free  end.  Now  let  fall  b  as  directed. 
A  contraction  in  the  muscle  of  b  will  follow. 

This  can  only  be  dne  to  the  elect ro ton ically  increased  natural 
nerve  current  of  a  acting  as  a  stimulus  to  the  nerve  of  b  when 
the  circuit  is  closed  by  a  portion  of  b,  and  so  causing  a  nervous 
impulse  just  as  the  closing  of  any  other  galvanic  current 
would. 

And  inasmuch  as  the  electric  intensity  of  the  electrotonic 
increase  (or  decrease)  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  negative 
variation,  the  secondary  contractions  in  the  Obs.  I.,  II.,  III. 
are  chief!}'  due  to  this  cause. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

VARIOUS   FORMS    OP   STIMULATION   OP   MUSCLE   AND 

NERVE. 

I.  Meohanioal  Stimulation. — A  blow,  sufficiently  strong 
and  sudden,  applied  to  either  muscle  or  nerve,  will  produce  a 
contraction ;  and  a  series  of  such  blows  rei)eated  sufficiently 
rapidly  will  produce  a  tetanus. 

This  may  be  roughly  shown  by  striking  simply  by  hand, 
with  some  thin  but  blunt  instrument,  either  muscle  or  nerve. 

For  more  exact  purposes,  the  tetanomotor  of  Heidenhain  \nay 
be  used,  and  can  be  applied  equally  to  muscle  or  nerve.  For  a 
description,  see.  Rosenthal,  Electricitdtslehre,  p.  116. 

A  simpler  method  is  that  of  Marey's,  with  a  tuning-fork. 

Obs.  I.  Get  ready  a  nerve-muscle  preparation.  Place  the 
nerve  on  a  small  piece  of  India-rubber  sheeting  sti*etched  quite 
tight  over  a  ring  of  wood  or  metal.  The  object  of  the  clastic 
India-rubber  is  to  soften  the  vix)lence  of  the  blows  given.  Ar- 
range a  tuning-fork  on  a  stand,  in  such  a  position  that  the 
vibrations  of  the  tuning-fork  shall  take  place  at  right  angles  to 
the  nerve.  Set  the  fork  going,  and  bring  it  in  slight  contact 
with  the  nerve.  The  muscle  will  at  once  be  thrown  into  teta- 
nus, which  may  be  recorded  on  the  cylinder. 

ObsAl.  A  muscle  (gastrocnemius,  or,  better,  one  of  the  recti) 
of  a  frog  poisoned  with  urari,  may  be  placed  on  the  caoutchouc 
in  place  of  the  nerve. 

Tetanus  will  be  then  obtained  by  direct  mechanical  irritation 
of  the  muscle  itself,  without  intervention  of  the  nerves. 
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II.  Idlo-Muscular  Contractions.— Of^^.  Ill-  Place  on 
soinc  tl[it  suiTacu  a  net  ve  muscle  preparation  wliich  Ims  been 
luucU  exhausted  by  treatment  or  by  long  removal  from  the 
body. 

Strike  the  musele  sliarply  with  some  thin  but  blunt  instru* 
ment  (handle  of  scalpel),  across  the  middle  of  the  belly,  at 
right  angles  to  its  long  axis* 

A  contraction  will  probably  follow — a  contraction  whicb^  as 
usual,  travels  along  the  whole  length  of  the  fibres. 

When  the  contraution,  however,  has  passed  away,  the  line 
where  the  Irlow  fell  will  be  marked  by  a  wheal,  i"*  e.,  by  a  local 
shortening  and  tl»ickeni»)g^,  whicji  lasts  far  several  second?*,  but 
finally  disappears.  This  wheal,  this  local  thickening  and  short- 
ening, h  the  idio-museular  contraction. 

Olin*  IT-  Walt  till  neither  mtisele  nor  nerve  give  any  (onli- 
nary)  contraction  with  an  electric  stimuUis.  Strike  as  before  j 
the  idio-muscular  contraction  will  still  make  its  appearance* 
The  relaxation  becomes  slower  the  nearer  the  advent  of  rigor 
mortis^  With  the  onset  of  which  the  idio-rauscular  contraction 
disaj)  pears, 

III.  Chemical  Stimulation  of  Muscle.— Ofrs.  T,  Care- 
fully dissect  out  the  sartorins  muiiclc  in  the  front  of  tlic  thigli 
((ig-  21H  s}y  injuring  it  as  little  as  possible,  and  taking  away 
W'itb  it  a  piece  of  the  pelvis  from  which  it  has  Us  origin.  Clamp 
the  piece  of  pelvis,  avoiditig  auy  enlanglement  of  the  fibres  of 
the  sartorius  itself,  and  attach  the  clamp  to  a  stand  su  that  the 
muscle  liangs  vcrticaL  If  it  be  desired  to  reconl  the  contrac- 
tions, thrust  a  fine  needle  through  the  middle  of  the  muscle, 
and  either  bring  the  muscle  to  bear  directly  on  the  recording 
surface,  steadying  it  with  a  shotted  thread  as  in  the  kymc^ 
graf»hian  (Chap.  XVL,  §  33),  or  make  the  needle  part  of  a 
delicate  lever»  With  a  sharp  pair  of  scissors,  cut  off  the  ten- 
don of  insertion  so  as  to  lay  bare  a  transverse  section  of  mus- 
cular lib  re. 

Place  a  drop  of  any  or  each  of  the  below-mentioned  fluids  on 
a  rather  greasy  glass  plate  (so  af  to  have  a  good  convex  sur- 
face of  fluid),  and  very  gradually  raise  the  plate  until  the  fluid 
comes  in  contact  with  the  ra uvular  surface.  Immediately,  or 
very  shortly  after  contact,  spasmodic  contractions  of  the 
muscle  will  begiu* 

The  following  substances  applied  directly  to  muscular  fibres 
produce  co  n  t  rae t  i  on  s : — 

Mineral  neids,  even  when  extremely  diluted ;  solutions  of 
metal  lie  salts  ;  strong  solutions  of  neutral  salts  of  the  alkalies  ; 
lactic  acid  ;  glycerin,  even  diluted  to  a  considerable  extent. 

0/>K*  VL  The  vapor  of  ammonia,  even  in  mere  traces,  acts  as 
a  powerful  stimulus.  Place  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  in  a  small, 
flat,  wide-mouthed  bottle;  cover  the  top  with  a  greased  glass 
plale.     Protect  the  muscle  from  all  extraneous  vapor  of  am 
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monia,  and  bring  the  closed  bottle  immediately  under  it.  The 
muscle  exhibiting  no  contractions  (there  being  no  escape  of 
ammonia),  slip  away  the  glass  cover  from  the  top  of  the  bottle ; 
contractions  will  at  once  follow. 

In  tlie  above  observations,  a  fresh  surface  of  muscle  must  be 
cut  after  each  trial,  as  tlie  body  used  as  stimulus  destroys  the 
layer  of  muscle  with  which  it  is  immediately  in  contact. 

Appl)i;  the  substance  under  trial  as  soon  as  possible  after 
making  the  section,  as  the  surface  exposed  soon  dies. 

IV.  Chemical  Stimulation  of  Nerve.— 0&i>.y  1 1.  Pre- 
pare a  nerve-muscle  with  as  long  a  piece  of  nerve  as  possible. 
Fasten  the  muscle  in  the  clamp,  and  support  the  nerve  so  that 
the  end  hangs  freely  down  in  a  vertical  position.  Bring  a  drop 
of  one  of  the  below-mentioned  fluids,  on  a  glass  plate,  in  con- 
tact with  the  end  of  the  nerve,  allow  some  millimetres  at  least 
of  the  nerves  to  be  fully  immersed  in  the  fluid ;  and  either  take 
a  fresh  nerve-muscle  for  each  experiment  or  cut  away  each 
time  all  that  portion  of  the  nerve  which  had  been  previously 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fluid. 

The  movements  of  the  muscle  may  be  recorded  as  usual. 
Do  not  load  the  muscle  with  anything  more  than  the  lever 
itself. 

The  following  substances  applied  to  a  nerve  produce  con- 
tractions in  its  muscles: — 

Mineral  acids,  in  considerable  concentration  only;  neutral 
salts  of  the  alkalis  and  metallic  salts,  in  considerable  concen- 
tration only ;  lactic  acid,  only  when  concentrated ;  glycerin, 
only  when  concentrated. 

Ammonia  hardly  acts  at  all  as  a  stimulus  to  nerve;  in 
making  trial  with  this,  care  must  be  taken  to  protect  the 
muscle  from  all  ammonia  vapor. 

V.  Thermal  Stimulationof  Musole.--06«.  VIII.  Hav- 
ing arranged  a  sartorious  muscle,  as  in  Obs,  Y.,  bring  to  the. 
lower  cut  surface  a  thin  slip  of  heated  metal.  On  contact 
taking  place,  a  contraction  will  result.  In  this  case  the  heat 
is  applied  to  a  part  only  of  the  muscle. 

Obs.  IX.  Attach  a  gastrocnemius  to  a  lever  (either  with 
the  origin  of  the  muscle  downwards  and  the  tendon  upwards, 
or  in  the  ordinary  position  with  the  tendon  playing  round  a 
pulley)  in  such  a  way  that  the  whole  muscle  may  readil}'  be 
immersed  in  fluid.  Fig.  292  represents  a  convenient  arrange- 
ment for  this  and  other  purposes.  The  muscle  a  is  fastened 
to  the  clamp  c,  which  is  part  of  the  bent  holder  d.  This 
holder  moves  on  the  same  upright  as  the  lever  e.  The  tendon 
of  the  muscle  is  attached  by  the  thread  b  to  the  lever,  so  that 
its  contractions  pull  the  lever  down.  The  lever  is  counter- 
balanced by  weights  carried  over  a  pulley.  The  muscle  can 
thus  be  readily  immersed  in  or  withdrawn  from  any  fluid- 
Counterbalance  the  lever  with  10  or  15  grammes. 
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Iiumerae  Uie  whole  of  llie  muscle  In  a  small  vessel  filled  with 
normal  saliiie  sohitioti,  and  around  the  small  vessel  place  a 
large  one,  tliroiigh  which  send  a  stream  of  hot  water* 

By  meaus  of  a  iherinomeler,  ascertain  the  temperature  of 
the  saline  golution  close  to  the  muscle.  When  the  teuijiera- 
ture  rises  to  38^-40°  C,  the  muscle  is  thrown  into  tetanus. 
In  til  is  case  the  temperature  of  the  whole  muacle  has  been 
raised  at  as  nearly  as  possible  tlie  same  time. 

Immediately  that  tetanus  has  set  in,  withdraw  the  muscle 
from  the  saline  solution.  The  tetanus  will  speedily  pass  away^ 
and  the  musele  will  remain  alive  aud  irritable. 

Repeat  the  observation,  but  allow  the  muscle  to  continue  at 
the  temperature  of  40°  for  about  two  minutes.  On  removing 
the  solution,  the  muscle  will  still  remain  in  a  state  of  tetanic 
contraction,  as  indtcateil  by  the  position  of  the  lever,  and 
from  that  contraction  no  relaxation  will  take  place*  No 
stimulus,  however  strong,  will  he  able  to  call  forth  any  further 
contraction.  The  reaction  of  the  muscle  will  be  found  to  be 
acid,  and  its  exteusibility  diminished ,  In  fact,  the  muscle  will 
l>e  found  to  have  passed  from  a  state  of  tetanus  into  a  state  of 
Hgor  mortis, 

VI.  Thermal  Stimulation  of  Nerves.— 06i?.  X*  Ar- 
range the  nerve-muscle  preparation  witii  the  nerve  dependent 
as  in  Obs.  VIL 

Bring  a  hot  surface  to  bear  on  the  end  of  the  nei^e,  or  d  ip 
the  end  of  the  nerve  into  a  hot  normal  saline  solution,  or  place 
the  end  of  the  nerve  in  a  small  quantity  of  the  normal  saline 
aolution,  the  temperature  of  which  gradually  raise^ 

In  all  cases  contractions  in  the  muscle  will  follow. 


CHAPTER  XXXI, 

URARI  POISONING  AND  INDEPENDENT  MUSCULAR 
IRRITABILITY. 


Obs,  I.  Introduce  beneath  the  akin  of  the  back  of  a  strong 
frog  a  drop  or  two  of  a  solution  of  urari,  (The  exact  strength 
of  the  solution  and  the  dose  required  will  depend  on  tlie  source 
from  wlneii  the  urari  has  been  obtained.)  In  a  short  time  the 
frog  will  he  found  per  tec  tl^-"  motionless,  with  its  respiration 
arrested,  but  its  heart  still  beating. 

Lay  bare  the  sciatic  nerve  in  the  thigh,  slip  under  it  a  pair 
of  electrodes  connected  with  an  induction  coil,  and  stimulate 
the  nerve  with  an  interrupted  eurrent^  taking  care  that  there  is 
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no  escape  of  the  current  into  the  surrounding  muscles.  This 
may  be  effected  by  slipping  under  the  electrodes  a  small  piece 
of  India-rubber  sheeting. 

If  the  animal  lias  been  thoroughly  poisoned,  no  contractions 
ivhatever  in  the  muscles  of  the  leg  will  follow  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  a  stimulus,  however  strong,  to  the  nerve.  If  con- 
tractions do  make  their  appearance,  the  poisoning  is  not  com- 
plete; and  the  student  must  wait  or  inject  a  further  quantity 
of  the  poison. 

The  nerve  having  been  proved  to  be  insensible  to  stimuli, 
la}'  bare  any  of  the  muscles  of  the  leg  and  apply  the  electrodes 
directly  to  them.  Contractions  will  be  manifest  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  a  very  slight  stimulus. 

The  effect  of  urari  is  to  destroy  (or  suspend)  the  irritability 
of  nerves  but  not  that  of  muscles, 

Obs.  II.  In  a  strong  frog  make  an  incision  through  the  skin 
between  the  ilium  and  cocc3'x|along  the  line  k^  m,  fig.  266 
Cut  cautiously  through  the  ile6-coecygeal  muscle  (fig.  267  d) 
until  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  reached.  The  three  nerves  (fig. 
295, 7'  8'  9'),  which  go  to  form  the  sciatic  nerve,  will  come  into 
view  when  the  sides  of  the  wound  are  held  apart.  Very  cau- 
tiously, by  means  of  a  small  aneurism  needle,  pass  a  thread 
under  these  nerves,  putting  it  under  from  the  outside  and 
bringing  it  out  again  on  the  median  side.  Be  very  careful  not 
to  wound  the  bloodvessels. 

Repeat  the  same  process  on  the  other  side,  passing  the  same 
thread  under  the  nerves  of  that  side  too,  but  putting  it  in  at 
the  median  side  and  bringing  it  out  at  the  outsider.  The  thread 
will  now  be  in  the  position  of  the  line  o  p  q  in  fig.  266,  with 
the  nerves  of  one  side  lying  over  it  between  o  and  ;>,  and  those 
of  the  other  side  over  it  between  p  and  q.  Tie  the  thread  very 
tightly  round  the  abdomen,  so  as  to  check  entirely  the  flow  of 
blood  to  the  lower  limbs.  All  this  may  be  done  under  a  slight 
dose  of  chloroform.  The  nerves  thus  forp  the  only  means  of 
communication  between  the  hind  limbs  and  the  trunk,  the 
vascular  communication  being  entirely  stopped.  Now  inject 
a  small  quantity  of  urari  into  the  back,  and  wait  until  the 
poison  has  had  time  to  produce  its  effects  in  that  part  of  the 
body  to  which  alone  it  has  access,  viz.,  the  part  above  the  liga- 
ture. 

The  following  facts  may  then  be  determined : — 

Though  there  are  no  voluntary  movements  in  the  body,  head, 
or  fore  limbs,  some  slight  (voluntary?)  movements  may  some- 
times be  witnessed  in  the  hind  limbs. 

Pinching^  or  otherwise  stimulating,  either  hind  foot  may 
produce  movements  in  either  one  or  both  hind  limbs,  but  in  no 
other  part  of  the  body. 

Pinching,  or  otherwise  stimulating,  the  skin  of  the  head, 
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fore  Urabs or  t I'll »k  above  the  ligature  may  produce  movements 
ill  tl»e  hind  limbe,  but  in  no  otUer  part  of  tbe  body. 

These  facts  are  intelligible  only  on  the  hypotliesia  that  the 
urari  ba^  destroyed  (or  suapeuded)  the  irritability  of  the 
motor  nerves  in  that  part  of  the  body  to  which,  bj'  means  of 
the  blood  current,  it  has  bad  access,  but  has  not  destroyed  the 
irritability  of  the  sensory  nerves  or  of  t lie  ceatral  nervous  sys- 
tem. Pinching  the  skin  of  the  fore  limb  gave  rise  to  an  affe- 
rent nervous  impulse  which,  either  by  volition  or  b}*  reflex 
action,  gave  rise  in  turu  to  etfereut  impulses  whiclk  were  unable 
to  manifest  themselves  through  the  poi&oned  motor  nerves  of 
the  fore  limbs  and  trunk,  biu  found  vent  through  the  uu poisoned 
motor  uerves  of  the  bind  limbs. 

In  order  to  bring  these  results  out  well,  the  dose  of  poison 
must  not  be  more  than  sufUcsent  to  poison  the  motor  nerves. 
Subsequent  or  stronger  action  of  the  poison  affects  the  central 
nervous  system  as  welL 

06k.  Ill,  In  a  fresh,  strong  frog,  hiy  bare  the  sciatic  nerve 
on  one  side— say  the  right— in  its  lower  course,  place  a  ligature 
tinder  it  near  where  it  divides  into  its  two  branches,  and  tie  the 
ligature  tightly  round  the  leg  above  the  knee.  The  circulation 
of  the  lower  right  leg  will  thus  be  completely  arrested',  but  in- 
asmuch as  the  nerve  is  not  included  in  the  ligature,  there  will 
be  complete  nervous  connection  between  the  right  lower  leg  and 
the  i*est  of  the  body.  Poison  with  urari.  As  soon  as  the 
animal  has  come  under  the  influence  of  the  poison,  determine 
the  following  facts  : — 

Complete  absence  of  spontaneous  movements,  except  per- 
haps some  feeble  stirring  of  ihe  right  lower  leg* 

Stimulation  of  the  right  lower  foot  may  produce  movements 
in  the  right  louver  leg,  but  will  not  produce  movemeuts  iu  any 
other  part  of  the  body. 

Stimulation  of  any  part  of  body  may  produce  movements  iu 
the  right  lower  leg,  but  iu  no  other  part  of  the  body. 

If  the  two  sciatic  nerves  be  laid  bare  along  their  whole 
course,  it  will  be  found  that  stimulation,  liowevcr  strong, 
applied  to  the  left  sciatic  nerve,  produces  no  contractiims 
whatever  in  the  muscles  to  which  its  brauchcs  go ;  while 
stimulation,  even  slight,  of  the  right  sciatic  nerve,  whether 
applied  above  or  below  the  level  of  the  ligature,  and  even 
close  up  to  the  spinal  cord,  produces  contractions  in  the  mus- 
cles of  the  right  lower  leg,  but  in  none  other, 

Now  the  whole  of  tlie  trunk  of  the  right  sciatic  nerve,  being 
supplied  with  poisoned  blood,  has  beeu  as  much  subject  to  the 
influence  of  the  urari  as  the  left  sciatic.  Nevertheless,  whiie 
the  trunk  of  the  left  sciatic  seems  to  have  eutire!^"  lost  its 
irritability,  tha-t  of  the  right  seems  to  have  suffered  very  lit  tie- 
in  deed.    The  difference  really  is,  that  the  left  sciatic  trunk 
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cannot  manifest  its  irritability  because  all  its  branches  are 
poisoned ;  the  right  sciatic  can,  by  means  of  those  branches 
which  through  the  ligature  have  been  removed  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  poison-bearing  blood. 

With  moderate  doses  of  urari^  the  small  branches  appear  to 
be  poisoned  and  to  have  lost  their  irritability^  while  the  trunks 
are  still  intact. 

Obs.  IV.  In  a  fresh,  strong  frog,  dissect  out  a  gastrocne- 
mius (or  any  other  single  muscle),  dividing  both  insertion  and 
origin  and  ligaturing  its  bloodvessels,  thus  leaving  it  connected 
with  the  rest  of  the  body  by  its  nerve  only.  Poison  the  frog 
with  urari. 

It  will  be  found  that  stimulation  of  the  nerve  fibres  supply- 
ing the  muscle  at  any  part  of  their  course,  whether  close  to 
the  muscle,  or  in  the  sciatic  trunk  as  far  away  as  possible  from 
tbe  muscle,  will  produce  contractions  in  the  muscle,  though  all 
the  other  motor  nerves  in  the  bodj'  seem  to  have  lost  their 
irritability. 

In  a  similar  way  it  may  be  proved  that  if  only  the  portion 
of  nerve  immediately  next  to  the  muscle  be  kept  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  poison,  however  much  the  rest  may  have  been 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  poison,  the  muscle  may  be 
thrown  into  contractions  by  stimuli  applied  to  any  part  of  the 
course  of  the  nerve.  The  presumption  is,  that  urari  acts  on 
the  extreme  ends  only  of  the  nerve^  possibly  on  the  end-plates. 

Yet,  as  we  have  seen,  however  much  the  muscles  themselves 
ba  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  poison,  they  do  not  lose  their 
irritability.  These  two  facts  (1),  that  urari  poisons  the  ex- 
treme peripheral  ends  of  the  nerves,  and  (2),  that  the  muscles 
themselves  do  not  under  urari  lose  their  irritability,  form  to- 
gether a  very  strong  argument  for  the  view  that  muscles  pos- 
sess an  independent  irritability  of  their  own. 

Obs.  V.  Get  ready  a  nerve-muscle  preparation.  Place  one 
pair  of  electrodes  (A)  (as  far  apart  as  practicable)  on  the 
muscle  itself,  another  (B)  on  the  nerve  near  the  muscle,  and  a 
third  (non-polarizable)  pair  (C)  on  the  nerve  also,  a  little 
higher  up  than  B.  Connect  A  and  B  with  induction  coils, 
and  determine  the  minimum  stimulus  required  to  be  sent 
through  each  pair  of  electrodes  in  order  to  produce  a  contrac- 
tion in  the  nfuscle.  It  will  be  as  well  to  record  the  contraction 
by  means  of  the  lever,  etc.  The  irritability  of  the  nerve  (elec- 
trodes B)  and  of  the  muscle  and  nerve  together  (electrodes  A) 
will  thus  be  respectively  determined. 

Now  pass  through  C  a  strong  ascending  constant  current ; 
and  while  the  current  is  passing,  determine  as  before  the  mini- 
mum stimulus  for  A  and  B.  By  the  ascending  constant  cur- 
rent the  portion  of  nerve  between  the  electrodes  C  and  the 
muscle  has  been  thrown  into  a  state  of  anelectrotonus;  and  it 
26 
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will  be  found  that  tbe  irritability  of  the  nerre  in  this  regioa 
has  been  very  considerably  lowered  ;  or,  if  the  polarizing  cur-  j 
rent  l>e  strong  enough,  and  the  pair  of  polarizing  electrodes 
far  enough  apart,  has  been  suspended  altogether.  Contractions 
in  the  musule  are  eitlicr  entirely  absent  when  a  shock  is  sent 
through  B,  or  only  appear  when  the  shock  in  very  strong.  At 
the  same  time  it  will  he  found  that  the  minimum  stimulus  of 
A  is  not  very  different  from  what  it  was  before,  A  rather 
stronger  stimulus  is  required  to  produce  aeontraction,  but  the  J 
difference  is  strikingly  less  than  that  in  the  case  of  the  elec-i 
trodes  B,  and  even  this  difference  may  be  accounted  for  by 
considering  that  the  electrodes  A  stimulate  both  the  muscular 
fibres  and  the  intra-muscular  nerve  fibres,  and  that  the  com- 
bined effect  is  therefore  greater  when  the  intra-musctilar  nerves 
are  intact  than  when  they  arc  paralyzed  by  the  ascending  cur- 
rent. 

Thus  the  ascending  current  will,  if  strong  enough,  suspend! 
the  Irritability  of  the  nerve  fibres  suppl^^lng  a  muscle,  and  yet 
will  leave  the  muscle  but  little  altered  iu  Its  suaceptibiltty  to 
direct  stimulation*     This  again  is  au  argument  in  favor  of 
"  independent  muscular  irritability.-* 

The  same  view  is  supported  by  the  facts  that  the  chemical 
irritants  of  nerve  and  muscle  are  not  identical  (see  Chapter 
XXX-,  Obs^  V.-VIL);  that  the  lower  part  of  the  sartonus 
of  young  frogs  in  which  no  nerve  fibres  can  be  detected^  id 
susceptible  of  chemical  stimulation  ;  and  that  the  idio-innscu-^l 
lar  contraction  may  be  called  forth  in  muscles  the  nerves  of' 
which  have  completely  lost  their  irritability.  (Chapter  XXX., 
Obs.  IV.) 


CHAPTER  XXXIL 


THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  ROOTS  OF  SPINAL  NERVES, 

The  posterior  root  of  a  spinal  nerve  is  said  to  be  senmrt/^ 
L  f.,  to  serve  as  the  path  along  which  alone  centripetal  influ- 
ences pass  on  their  way  from  the  peripheral  nerve  terminatioua 
to  those  central  organs,  tt^  which  they  become  transformed 
into  sensations,  or  give  rise  to  reflex  actions,  etc.  The  anterior 
root  is  said  to  be  viotor^  i\  f ,,  to  serve  as  the  path  along  which 
alone  centrifugal  impulses  pass,  on  their  way  from  the  central 
organs  to  the  nerve  terminations  In  muscles,  etc.  The  truth 
of  this  absolute  distinction  in  function  between  the  two  roots 
maj'  readily  be  shown  in  the  frog. 

The  results  are  most  clear  and  distinct  when  tbe  organs  of 
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consciousness  are  intact,  and  the  ordinary  tokens  of  sensation 
are  used  to  determine  whether  tlie  impulses  caused  by  stimu- 
lation of  the  peripheral  terminations  reach  the  conscious  cen- 
tral nervous  system  or  not.  But  the  facts  may  also  be  readily 
shown  in  the  absence  of  the  brain,  when  reflex  action  is  taken 
as  a  proof  of  a  centripetal  impulse  having  reached  the  spinal 
cord.  In  the  former  case,  the  frog  sliould  be  placed  under 
chloroform  during  the  laying  bare  of  the  roots.  In  the  latter 
the  medulla  should  be  previously  divided  in  the  neck  {see 
Chap.  XXXIII.). 

The  frog  being  placed  on  its  belly,  make  an  incision  in  the 
middle  of  the  back,  from  the  upper  end  of  coccyx  to  the  level 
of  the  limbs,  see  fig.  266  g  h.  Having  hooked  back  the  flaps 
of  skin,  carry  the  median  incision  down  to  the  spines  of  the 
vertebne,  and  dissect  away  the  longitudinal  muscles  on  either 
side,  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  bony  arches,  and  then  hook  back 
the  muscles  on  either  side,  or  cut  them  away  altogether. 

With  a  small  but  strong  blunt-pointed  pair  of  scissors,  cut 
through,  on  either  side,  the  arch  of  the  last  (eighth)  vertebra 
(be  careful  not  to  thrust  the  scissors  in  too  deep),  and  remove 
the  piece  so  loosened.  Proceed  then  to  the  next  arch  above, 
and  so  remove  three  arches.  The  roots  of  the  nerves  will  be 
seen  lying  in  the  spinal  canal.  Snip  away  the  remains  of  the 
arches  on  each  side,  until  the  last  three  (or  four)  roots  arc 
quite  clear,  being  very  careful  not  to  touch  the  nerves  with 
the  scissors.  The  bleeding  ma}'  be  disregarded.  The  posterior 
roots  lie  superficially,  are  large,  and  hide  the  anterior  roots. 
The  several  roots  may  be  separated  from  each  other  by  pass- 
ing with  great  care  the  blunt  seeker  lengthways  between  them. 

y^^y  gently  pass  a  fine  aneurism  needle,  armed  with  thin  silk 
(ex.  gr.,  a  fine  sewing-needle,  with  the  head  slightly  bent,  and 
the  point  fixed  in  a  handle),  under  a  conspicuous  posterior  root 
which  seems  to  be  the  last.  This  will  be  the  ninth  ;  the  tenth 
is  much  smaller,  and  runs  closer  to  the  filum  terminale,  see  fig. 
295.  The  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  form  the  ischiatic,  from 
which  the  crural,  iVe,  and  sciatic,  Ni^  nerves  are  given  off,  the 
seventh  supplying  most  of  the  fibres  of  the  crural.  Tie  the  silk 
loosely  round  the  nerve,  near  its  entrance  into  the  cord.  Care- 
fully avoid  compressing  the  nerve. 

Obs.  I.  The  frog  being  completely  at  rest,  draw  the  ligature 
tight,  observing  the  frog  all  the  while.  If  the  animal  be  in  good 
condition,  some  movements  will  be  visible  in  some  parts  of  the 
body  as  evidence  either  of  sensibility  or  reflex  action.  Now  cut 
the  nerve  between  the  ligature  and  the  cord  ;  some  movement 
will  probably  be  again  witnessed. 

Obs.  II.  Lift  the  peiHpheral  stump  of  the  nerve  carefully  up 
by  means  of  the  ligature,  and  slip  it  upon  the  curved  shielded 
electrodes  (fig.  271)  which  may  be  held  in  the  hand,  or,  better, 
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fixed  on  a  movable  staiul.  To  prevent  any  escape  of  the  cur- 
rent, slip  a  fragment  of  iDilia-rubber  sUeetmg  beneath  the  nen^e 
and  electrodes^  so  as  to  isolate  these  from  the  cord  and  from 
the  rest  of  the  nerves.  Pass  a  moderately  strong  iulerrnpted 
current  through  the  electrodes.  If  there  be  no  escape  of  the 
current,  the  animal  will  not  move  in  the  sltghlest- 

Obs,  III*  Repeat  the  observation  with  the  nerve-root  next 
above  (the  8th),  with  this  difference;  place  the  ligature  as  near 
as  possible  to  tlie  walls  of  the  spinal  canal ;  divide  the  nerve 
between  the  ligature  and  the  wall,  and  place  the  central  instead 
of  the  pej'iphernl  stump  on  the  electrodes. 

Ligature  and  section,  as  before,  produce  movements.  A 
very  moderate  interrupted  current  applied  to  the  central  stump 
will  produce  very  considerable  movements  in  varions  parts  of 
the  body,  i,  ^,,  mgna  of  sensation  or  reflex  action,  as  the  case 
may  be, 

Ltgalttre  or  section  of  the  posterior  roots  of  spinal  nerves 
p roif  ti  ces  m ovevie n  t^  tn  va riou s  parts  of  tk e  bodt/*  Stim u lai io n 
of  the  peripheral  Mtanp  produces  no  movement  whatever  ;  ^timu- 
tation  of  the  central  ^tttrnj)  producen  considerable  movements. 
These  movemenls^be  they  simple  re  flea^  actions  or  inore  compli- 
caied  voluntary  movements  set  going  by  conscious  senHatmns^  at^ 
evidences  of  centrijwt  at  sensor  impulses^  excited  in  the  posterior 
sensory  roots, 

Obs.  lY.  Examine  now  the  sen*?ibility  of  the  hind  limb  on 
which  you  have  been  operating.  It  will  be  found  that  pinching 
the  toes  or  the  skin  of  the  hind  surfaces  of  the  limb  produces 
little  or  no  reflex  action.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  leg^  bow- 
ever,  still  retains  considerable  sensibility • 

Obs^  V.  Divide  the  posterior  roots  of  the  7th  and  8tU  nerves, 
and  also  tliat  of  the  small  10th  nerve.  The  whole  limb  will 
now  be  found  to  be  total Ij"  insensible.  Movements  of  the  leg, 
however,  may  readily  be  called  forth  by  pinching  the  skin  of 
the  back,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body  except  tlie  leg  it  self. 

DiiHsion  of  the  posterior  roots  stops  the  passage  of  sensory^  btU 
not  of  motor  impidses* 

Obs.  YL  Carefully  cut  away  the  posterior  roots  on  which  3'ou 
have  been  experimenting.  The  anterior  routs,  which  are  thin- 
ner than  the  posterior,  will  now  come  into  view* 

Repeat  on  one  uf  these  anterior  roots  (9th  nerve)  Obs^  II, 
Mere  touching  the  nerve  will  probably  produce  a  movement  of 
the  hind  limb  of  that  side.  This  result  will  at  all  events  follow 
upon  ligature  and  section. 

Stimulation  of  the  peripheral  stump,  with  even  a  very  feeble 
stimulus,  will  produce  tetanus  in  the  limb. 

Obs.  YII,  Repeat  on  the  anterior  root  next  above  Obs.  II L 

No  effect  whatever  will  be  produced  by  stimulating  the  cen- 
tral stump. 
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The  anterior  roots  convey  motor  impulses  centrifugally^  but 
not  sensory  impulses  centripeially. 

Ohs.  VIII.  In  a  fresh,  strong  frog  lay  bare  the  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves  and  divide  the  posterior  roots  of  the  7th,  8th,  9th, 
10th  nerves  on  the  right  side  and  the  corresponding  anterior 
roots  on  the  left  side. 

The  left  leg  will  remain  motionless,  being  simply  dragged 
along  by  the  rest  of  the  body,  but  never  moving  of  itself.  [If 
the  brain  has  been  previously  destroyed  or  separated  from  the 
spinal  cord,  the  right  leg  will  be  drawn  up  as  usual  {see  Chap. 
XXXIII.),  but  not  the  left  leg.] 

Pinching  the  right  foot,  or  otherwise  irritating  the  right  leg, 
will  give  rise  to  no  movement  whatever  in  any  part  of  the  body, 
will  call  forth  no  signs  of  sensation. 

Pinching  the  left  foot,  or  otherwise  irritating  the  left  leg,  or 
an3'  part  of  the  body  except  the  right  leg,  will  produce  move- 
ments which  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  body  except  the  left 
leg  itself. 

In  this  case  the  right  leg  has  had  all  its  posterior,  the  left  all 
its  anterior,  roots  divided.  No  centripetal  impulses  pass  up 
from  the  right  leg  to  the  central  nervous  system ;  no  centrifugal 
impulses  pass  down  from  the  central  nervous  system  to  muscles 
of  the  left  leg. 

The  posterior  roots  are  the  channels  of  the  centripetal  {sen^ 
sory)^  the  anterior  of  centrifugal  (motor)  impulses. 

Recurrent  Sensibility. — This  is  never  witnessed  in  the 
frog.  It  can  only  be  shown  in  the  higher  animals,  the  cat  or 
dog  being  best  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  method  adopted 
is  very  similar  to  the  above — the  arches  of  one  or  two  verte- 
brflB  being  carefully  sawn  through  or  cut  through  with  the  bone 
forceps,  and  the  exposed  roots  being  very  carefully  freed  from 
the  connective  tissue  surrounding  them.  If  the  animal  be 
strong,  and  have  thoroughly  recovered  from  the  chloroform 
and  from  the  operation,  irritation  of  the  peripheral  stump  of 
the  anterior  root  causes  not  only  contractions  in  the  muscles 
supplied  by  the  nerve,  but  also  movements  in  other  parts  of 
the  body  indicative  of  pain  or  of  sensations.  On  dividing  the 
mixed  trunk  at  some  little  distance  from  the  junction  of  the 
roots,  the  contractions  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  nerve 
cease,  but  the  general  signs  of  pain  or  of  sensation  still  re- 
main. These  disappear  when  the  posterior  root  is  also  divided. 
Hence  it  is  inferred  that  fibres  conveying  centripetal  impulses 
pass  downward  along  the  anterior  root  to  the  mixed  trunk, 
and  thence,  turning  round,  run  back  again  to  the  central  ner- 
vous organ  along  the  posterior  root.  (For  further  details,  see 
Bernard,  Le5ons  sur  la  Phys.  du  Systfeme  Nerveux,  Vol.  I., 
p.  62  et  seq.) 
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CHAPTER  XXXIIL 


REFLEX  ACTIOKS, 

Rkflex  actions  ai*e  beat  studied  in  tbe  frog,  the  bmln  Imr- 

ing  first  been  removed,  or  at  least  separated  from  the  spinal 
cord.  The  strongest  and  healthiest  frogs  should  he  choseo  for 
the  pnrpose.  The  student  should  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  general  form  of  the  dried  frog's  skulh  This  having 
been  done^,  the  position  of  the  occipito-atlantal  artictilation 
may  readily  1>e  recognized  013  the  living  animaU 

BivisioTi  ofihe  Medulla  Obhnguia. — Having  wrapped  a  cloth 
round  the  hind  legs  and  body  of  the  animal,  clasp  the  fore  legs 
round  the  ring  finger  of  the  left  hand,  and  hold  them  in  posi- 
tion by  the  middle  and  little  fingers,  which  should  also  hold 
tight  the  cloth.  Press  down  the  tip  of  the  frog's  nose  with  the 
thumb  of  the  same  hand,  so  as  to  bend  the  neck  m  much  as 
possible.  If  the  fore-finger  of  the  right  hand  be  now  made  to 
glide  over  the  roof  of  the  skull,  exactly  in  the  mid-line  from 
before  backwards,  a  sliglit  but  distinct  depression  will  be  felt 
in  the  neek  at  the  point  where  the  occiput  ends,  and  where  the 
medulla  is  covered,  not  by  bone,  but  by  the  oeoipito-atlantal 
membrane*  It  lies  in  a  line  drawn  across  the  skull  at  a  tan- 
gent to  the  hinder  borders  of  the  two  membrana  tympanL  (Fig. 
266,  line  a^b.) 

The  position  of  this  point  being  satisfactorily  ascertained^ 
with  a  Bliarp*pointed  scalpel  make  a  small  transverse  incision 
across  it  about  a  few  millimetres  long.  The  incision  should 
not  be  carried  too  far  on  either  side.  If  the  blood,  which  comes 
freely,  be  rapidly  taken  up  with  a  sponge,  and  the  neck  be  kept 
well  bent,  the  meduila  will  be  clearly  seen,  Tliis  should  now 
be  completely  cut  across,  and  the  wound  be  rapidly  sponged, 
in  onler  that  the  division  ma}"  be  ascertained  by  actual  inspec- 
tion to  be  complete*  The  encephalon  may  then  be  completely 
destroyed  by  introducing  a  blunt  piece  of  wire  into  the  wound, 
and  evisceratino^  the  skull.  If  the  wound  be  then  left  to  itself 
the  bleeding  will,  in  most  cases,  soon  cease  ;  if  not,  a  small  plug 
of  wood  (the  sharpened  end  of  a  lucifer  match)  may  be  thrust 
into  the  skiilL  This,  however,  should  be  avoided  if  possible. 
It  18  better  to  conduct  the  operation  in  this  way,  seeing  clearly 
what  is  being  done,  tlian  to  divide  skin,  membrane,  and  medulla 
by  one  thrust,  without  being  able  to  tell  exactly  whether  the 
division  is  complete. 
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Decapitation. — Introduce  one  blade  of  a  strong  pair  of 
scissors  into  the  mouth,  and  bring  it,  transverse  to  the  long 
axis  of  the  head,  as  far  back  as  possible.  Bring  the  other 
blade  down  to  the  skin  behind  the  occiput,  and  quickly  cut  off 
the  head,  being  careful  that  neither  blade  slips  forward. 
Simple  inspection  will,  at  once,  detcimine  whether  the  whole 
of  the  encephalon  has  been  removed  or  no.  The  bleeding,  in 
many  cases,  is  excessive,  and  must  be  staunched  by  astringents 
or  by  .the  actual  cautery.  Indeed,  where  decapitation  seems 
desirable,  it  is  far  better  to  employ  the  galvanic  cauture, 
introducing  the  loop  of  platinum  wire  into  the  mouth,  and 
bringing  it  out  through  the  occiput  along  the  line  a-6,  fig.  266. 

For  the  general  study  of  reflex  actions,  division  of  the 
medulla  is  preferable  to  decapitation.  The  large  amount  of 
bleeding,  the  exposure  to  the  air,  and  possibly  other  causes, 
often  lead,  in  the  latter  case,  to  abnormal  results,  ex.  gr.^ 
pseudo-voluntary  movements  on  the  one  hand,  and  lack  of 
reaction  on  the  other. 

Obs.  I.  Place  the  frog,  immediately  after  the  division  of 
the  medulla,  on  its  belly,  with  its  legs  extended.  In  most 
cases  the  legs  will  remain  extended,  and  at  first  no  movements 
will  be  produced  by  stimuli  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body. 
The  animal  (or  rather  its  spinal  cord)  is  in  a  state  of  shock, 
consequent  upon  the  operation. 

If  the  animal  be  watched,  it  will  be  found  that  after  a  while 
the  hind  legs,  apparently  without  the  intervention  of  any 
external  stimulus,  are  suddenly,  first  one  and  then  the  other, 
drawn  up  to  the  bod}^,  and  assume  the  wonted  fiexed  posture. 
This  is  a  token  that  the  condition  of  shock  has  passed  away. 
If  now  one  of  the  legs  be  pulled* out,  and  then  let  go  again,  it 
will  be  immediately  drawn  up  once  more  under  the  body. 

After  the  shock  has  passed  away,  the  legs  having  been 
drawn  up,  the  animal  will  appear  to  have  assumed  a  natural 
posture.  On  observing  it  more  closely,  however,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  posture  is  not  quite  natural.  The  line  of  the 
back  is  too  horizontal,  the  head  lies  flat,  with  the  neck  almost 
touching  the  table,  and  the  fore  limbs  spread  out ;  whereas  an 
entire  frog  keeps  the  head  and  neck  raised  high  up  on  the 
almost  vertical  fore  limbs,  and  the  line  of  the  body  makes  a 
large  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  table. 

If  leflt  to  itself,  the  frog  will  exhibit  no  movements  whatever, 
will  not  stir  from  the  spot  in  which  it  is  placed  unless  some 
external  stimulus  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  This  absence 
of  spontaneous  movements  is  most  marked,  when  sudden 
variations  of  temperature  are  avoided,  and  the  skin  is  not 
allowed  to  get  dry.  Hence  it  is  advisable  to  place  the  animal 
on  a  dish  containing  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  to  cover  it 
with  a  glass  shade. 
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If  tnrned  over  and  placed  on  it^  bnck,  it  remains  for  an 
indefinite  period  in  that  position,  without  making  any  attempt 
to  regain  its  natural  posture*  While  ou  its  back,  the  heart 
tnaj  he  observed  beating,  but  the  respiratory  movements  will 
be  wholly  absent. 

If  thrown  itito  a  basin  of  water,  it  will  sink  to  the  bottom 
like  a  lump  of  lead  (unless  the  lungs  be  too  mncb  disteuded 
witli  air),  witliout  making  any  attempt  whatever  to  swim. 

By  irritating  it  in  various  ways,  it  may  be  made  to  execute 
8  viinety  of  movements  {see  following  ohservations),  but  can* 
not,  by  any  means,  Ik;  made  to  leap  or  spring  forward- 

Obn.  IL  With  the  point  of  a  needle  gentl3*  stroke  the 
abdominal  walls  on  one  side.  A  slight  twitching  of  the 
muscles  of  the  region  so  stroked  will  \ye  witnessed.  This  Is 
one  of  the  simplest  forms  of  reflex  aetlon.  Contraction  takes 
plaee  in  muscles  on  that  side  of  the  body  only,  the  afferent 
nerves  of  which  are  affected  by  the  stimulus,  and  it  will  he 
found  that  the  afferent  and  efferent  nerves  concerned  in  the 
action  belong  tolerably  exactly  to  the  sume  segment  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

On  increasing  the  stimulus  gradually  by  stroking  more 
forcibly,  the  twitchings  will  be  seen  to  spread  over  a  wider 
and  wider  area,  to  invade  the  other  side,  and  finally  to  pass 
into  the  hinder  and  fore  limbs. 

With  a  stimulns,  sufficiently  slight,  of  an  afferent  nerve,  a 
definite  small  group  of  efterent  fibres  are  alone  affected  by 
reflex  action.  On  increasing  the  intensity  of  the  stinmlus,  the 
effect  spreads  into  a  larger  and  larger  number  of  efl^erent  fibres. 

Obs.  IIL  Pass  an  S  hook  through  tlie  lower  jaw*,  and  thus 
enspend  the  animal  on  a  suitable  upright,  with  the  legs  and 
botly  Imngijig  freely  down. 

Or,  take  a  piece  of  thiji  woorl,  about  an  inch  broad  and  five 
long;  place  the  frog,  belly  downwards,  on  it,  iu  such  a  wa^*' 
that  the  wood  reaches  no  farther  down  than  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen,  and  secure  the  fi*og  to  it  by  two  slight  India- 
rubber  bands,  one  immediately  below  the  fore  limbs,  and  the 
other  a  little  above  the  thighs.  If  the  wooden  slip  be  now 
fastened  vertically  in  an  npright,  the  hind  limbs  will  hang 
freely  down,  completely  loose,  while  the  body  will  be  held 
sufficiently  firm* 

For  most  purposes  the  former  simpler  method  is  sufQcient. 
When  it  Is  desired  to  study  the  movements  of  the  legs  alone 
with  some  accuracy,  the  latter  method  must  be  adopted. 

The  legs  hanging  freely  down,  and  the  body  being  com- 
pletely at  rest,  with  a  smooth  pair  of  forceps  gently  pinch  the 
tip  of  one  of  the  toes.  The  leg  will  immediately  be  drawn 
sharply  up,  and  after  being  kept  in  the  fiexed  position  for  a 
variable  time,  will  be  slowly  dropped  again* 
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Repeat  the  observation  on  the  other  leg.  Only  that  leg,  the 
toes  of  which  are  pinched,  is  drawn  np:  and  if  the  toes  be  not 
too  roughly  treated,  no  other  movement  than  the  drawing  up 
of  the  leg  is  witnessed. 

Obs.  IV.  With  more  force  pinch  the  folds  of  the  skin  around 
the  anus.  Both  legs  will  be  suddenly  completely  drawn  up, 
so  that  the  toes  of  both  feet  are  brought  above  the  forceps,  and 
are  then  as  suddenly  and  completely  extended  again.  This 
movement  of  sudden  flexion  and  extension,  that  is  of  kicking, 
may  be  repeated  rapidly  several  times  as  the  result  of  one  for- 
cible pinching  of  the  region  in  question. 

Ob»,  V.  Pinch  with  some  force  the  skin  at  a  point  on  one 
side  of  the  loins.  The  leg  of  the  same  side  will  be  suddenly 
flexed  over  the  back,  and  brought  round  back  again  with  a 
sweeping  movement. 

Obs.  VI.  The  hind  limbs  hanging  down  as  before,  place  a 
watch  or  other  small  glass  containing  very  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  (one  drop  to  20,  30,  or  50  CC",  strong  enough  to  give  an 
acid  taste)  underneath  the  frog,  and  bring  it  close  up  to  one 
of  the  feet,  so  that  the  extreme  tip  of  the  longest  toe  just  dips 
into  the  acid.  Within  a  short  time,  the  exact  length  of  time 
being  determined  by  the  strength  of  the  acid  and  the  condition 
of  the  frog,  the  leg  will  be  flexed,  and  the  foot  withdrawn. 
Ver}'  frequently  the  movement,  even  after  the  fluid  has  been 
taken  quite  out  of  the  wa}',  is  not  confined  to  a  single  flexion 
followed  by  a  relaxation,  but  consists  of  a  series  of  flexions 
and  relaxations,  each  succeeding  flexion  being  less  marked  than 
its  predecessor. 

Repeat  the  observation  with  varying  degrees  of  acidity, 
beginning  with  simple  distilled  water,  and  gradually  adding 
acid.  Be  careful  to  wash  the  foot  carefully  with  water  after 
each  observation,  to  wait  some  minutes  between  each  applica- 
tion, and  to  dip  only  the  tip  of  the  toe,  and  that  to  the  same 
extent  in  each  case. 

Measure  by  means  of  a  metronome,  beating  very  rapidl}',  the 
exact  time  intervening  between  the  actual  entrance  of  the  toe 
into  the  fluid,  and  its  withdrawal. 

With  an  acid  of  a  given  strength,  applied  to  the  same  frog 
under  varying  circumstances,  the  duration  of  this  interval  may 
be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  power  of  reflex  action.  The  shorter 
the  interval,  the  more  prone  is  the  cord  to  reflex  actions.  In 
making  observations  on  the  length  of  this  interval,  it  is  as  well 
to  use  very  dilute  acid,  such  as  will  only  just  give  a  sensation 
of  acidity  when  applied  to  the  tongue. 

Obs.  VII.  Simple  water  of  a  suflSciently  high  temperature 
(25°-35°C.)  may  be  used  instead  of  the  acid.  It  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  less  likelj'  than  the  acid  to  produce  a  perma- 
nent action  on  the  skin.    The  difficulty,  however,  of  keeping 
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up  exactly  the  same  temperature  renders  U  unsuitable  for  com- 
parative ex|>enmeuts. 

In  all  tbe  above  experiments  the  movementa  produced  bear 
marks  of  pnrposc.  An  the  result  of  stimulation  of  a  particular 
region  of  the  surface  of  tbe  body,  we  fintl  a  complicated  move- 
ment, a  movement  brought  about  by  the  contraction  of  certain 
muscles  and  sets  of  muscles^  acting  in  a  definite  eombination 
and  sequence.  The  movement  thus  produced  is  apparently 
directed  towards  an  end.  Thus  when  the  foot  is  pinched  or 
irritated  by  the  acid,  the  resulting  movements  appear  at  least 
directed  towards,  and  frequently  actually  effect,  the  withdrawal 
of  the  foot  from  the  offending  olycct  j  when  the  flank  is  pinched, 
the  movement  is  such  as  tends  to  thrust  away  the  points  of  the 
forceps ;  when  the  anus  is  pinched  to  kick  away  the  forceps, 
and  so  on. 

This  purposeful  character  of  I'eflex  actions  may  be  still  more 
conveniently  shown  by  adopting  the  following  method  i- — 

Obi^.  VII L  Arrange  the  frog  with  the  legs  alone  free  ac- 
cording to  the  second  method  given  above.  Cut  small  pieces 
of  blotting-paper  about  1  or  2  millimetres  square,  dip  tliem  in 
strong  acetic  acid,  remove  from  them  all  superfluous  acid,  and 
then  place  them  on  definite  regions  of  the  skin.  In^his  way  the 
stimulus  may  be  limited  to  very  small  areas  chosen  at  pleasure  j 
and  it  will  be  found  that  very  different  movements  of  the  hind 
limbs  will  be  produced  by  applying  tbe  morsel  of  paper  to  dif- 
ferent regions  of  the  body.  Thus  if  the  morsel  be  placed  on 
the  heel  of  one  foot,  both  feet  will  be  violently  rubbed  together, 
while  the  legs  remain  forcibly  exteuded,.  If  the  morsel  be 
placed  on  one  flank,  it  will  be  rubbed  off  by  the  foot  of  the 
Bame  side  ]  if  it  be  placed  in  the  mid-line  of  the  back,  either  or 
both  feet  will  be  employed  to  remove  it,  and  so  on. 

The  student  will  do  well  to  map  out  the  limbs  and  body  of 
the  frog  into  small  areas,  and  to  determine  the  characters  of 
the  movements,  which  result  from  the  stimulation  of  each 
area*  He  will  in  this  way  And  abundant  instances  of  an  appa- 
rent purpose* 

Obs.  IX.  It  has  been  seen  that  where  the  morsel  of  acid 
pfl|>er  is  placed,  sa3-  on  the  right  flank,  it  is  tlie  right  leg,  and 
the  right  leg  only,  wliich  under  ordinary  circumstances  is  used 
to  rub  off  the  paper.  Clioosing  a  strong  frog,  in  which  reflex 
action  has  been  found  to  lie  highly  developed,  suspend  it  ac- 
cording to  the  second  method,  hold  the  right  leg  firmly  down, 
or  load  it  with  a  greater  weight  than  the  leg  is  able  to  lift,  and 
apply  a  morsel  of  acid  paper  to  the  right  flank*  Twitchings 
and  convulsive  movements  of  the  right  leg  are  first  witnessed, 
and  then  the  left  leg  is  brought  up  to  rub  the  right  flank. 

Place  a  similarly  strong  frog  with  powerful  reflex  capabilities 
on  its  back  on  the  table. 
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If  a  morsel  of  paper  were  now  placed  on  the  surface  ©f  the 
right  thigh,  the  right  foot  would  be  brought  up  to  rub  away 
the  paper,  the  left  foot  remaining  quiet.  Hold  tight  the  right 
foot,  or  better  still,  place  a  ligature  below  the  right  knee,  and 
cut  away  the  whole  lower  leg  and  foot.  If  the  acid  paper  be 
now  placed  on  the  right  thigh,*  convulsive  twitching  of  the 
stump  (ineffectual  as  far  as  the  removal  of  the  paper  is  con- 
cerned) will  follow,  and  then  the  left  foot  will  be  brought 
across  to  rub  the  paper  away. 

In  both  these  cases  we  have  instances  of  an  apparent  power 
of  the  organism,  even  in  the  total  absence  of  the  brain,  to 
change  its  customary  proceeding  and  to  adapt  itself  at  once 
to  new  circumstances,  instances  which  have  led  some  to  speak 
of  a  conscious  intelligence  residing  in  the  spinal  cord. 

Ohs.  X.  As  an  instance  tending  directly  to  the  contrary 
supposition,  the  following  experiment  may  be  performed: — 

In  a  shallow  glass  or  porcelain  dish,  place  enough  water  to 
reach  up  to  the  head  of  a  frog.  Line  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  vessel  inside  with  felt  or  blotting-paper. 

Place  an  unmutilated  frog  in  the  water,  and  then  gradually' 
raise  the  temperature.  Cover  the  top  of  the  vessel  with  a 
piece  of  gauze  or  netting,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  frog. 

As  the  temperature  rises  the  frog  becomes  uneasy,  and  after 
20°  C  or  30°  C  is  reached  makes  violent  attempts  to  escape. 

Place  in  exactly  similar  circumstances  a  frog  whose  medulla 
has  been  divided ;  the  water  should  cover  the  whole  of  the 
animal  up  to  just  below  the  wound  in  the  neck  (care  being 
taken  that  the  water  gains  no  access  to  the  spinal  cord). 

Up  to  30°  or  above,  no  movement  of  any  kind  is  visible. 
About  35°,  slight  twitchings  may  be  observed  in  some  of  the 
muscles  of  the  limbs  and  flanks;  At  38°-40°  the  whole  body 
becomes  rigid  (rigor  caloris),  and  the  frog  is  dead  without 
having  made  the  slightest  attempt  to  escape  from  the  hot 
water. 

This  observation  goes  quite  as  far  to  prove  that  the  frog,  in 
the  absence  of  the  brain,  has  no  consciousness  or  volition  as 
Observation  IX.  seems  to  point  to  the  contrary.  Both  obser- 
vations are  probably  to  be  explained  without  any  reference, 
negative  or  positive,  to  consciousness  or  volition. 

Ohs.  XI.  As  a  useful  exercise,  the  student  may  lay  bare  the 
roots  of  the  *rth,  8th,  9th,  and  lOth  spinal  nerves  as  directed 
in  Chap.  XXXII.,  the  medulla  having  previously  been  divided. 
Let  him  now  divide  the  posterior  root  of  say  the  7th  nerve, 
and  determine  on  what  parts  of  the  skin  the  acid  papers  may 
be  placed  without  producing  reflex  actions.  In  this  way  he 
may  ascertain  the  distribution  in  the  skin  of  the  sensory  flla- 
ments  of  that  nerve ;  and  in  the  same  way  with  the  other 
nerves. 
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ObB*  XI  I.  Having  divided  the  raediitla,  make  a  t  ran  verse 
incision  over  the  spine  a  little  below  tlie  level  of  tlie  foi'e  limbs 
(fig.  266,  line  c^d)  cnt  Llirough  very  cJirefnlly  a  vertebral  arch 
on  eaeh  sitle  of  the  middle  Jine  and  remove  the  piece.  With 
a  sharp-pointed  scalpel j  tUe  spiual  eord  may  be  divided  right 
across. 

After  the  shock  has  passed  away,  it  will  be  found  that  reflex 
actions  may  be  called  forth  in  the  fore  limbs  by  stimnlating 
the  skin  of  the  fore  limba  or  of  the  fore  part  of  ilie  body, 
without  any  movement  whatever  being  produced  in  the  hind 
limbs ;  and  ince  vei^m.  By  the  operation,  tlie  body  has  be- 
come divided  into  two  segments,  which ^  as  far  as  all  reflex 
actions  are  concerned,  are  quite  independent  one  of  the  other- 
Sometimes,  when  the  movements  of  one  segment  are  very 
violent,  the  other  segment  becomes  displaced,  the  displace- 
ment serves  as  a  stimulus,  ami  a  reflex  action  is  thereby  indi- 
rectly brought  about.  But  this  will  not  be  confounded  with 
direct  reflex  actions,  which  can  only  be  caJled  forth  by  stimu- 
lating the  respective  segments. 

Obs,  XIII.  In  any  of  the  above  frogs  which  have  shown 
good  reflex  actions,  destroy  the  spinal  cord  entirely  by  thrust- 
ing a  wire  or  blunt  needle  down  the  spinal  canal.  All  reflex 
actions  will  at  once  and  for  ever  cease. 

0/js.  XIV.  The  orderly  and  purposeful  character  of  reflex 
actions  may  be  modifled  by  the  action  of  certain  poisons,  more 
particularly  by  strychnia. 

Having  divided  the  medulla  in  a  frog,  suspend  the  pnimal 
as  in  OIm^  IILand  determine  the  readiness  with  which  reflex 
action  is  produced  by  mechanical  stimulation*  This  may  be 
taken  as  a  measure  of  the  reflex  excitability  of  the  spinal  cord 
(the  acid  method  being  unsuitable  in  this  case). 

Introduce  into  the  back  of  the  frog  a  ^o'^^  or^g^^g  of  a 
grain  of  strychnia  sulphate  and  determine  again  after  a  short 
interval  the  effects  of  mechanical  stimulation.  They  will  be 
found  to  be  increased,  i.  ^*,  the  reflex  excitabiUty  has  become 
heightened* 

Now*  inject  a  larger  quantity  of  the  poison,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  a  very  marked  change  becomes  olivious.  The 
movement  resulting  from  the  stimuius  is  no  longer  a.  simple 
movement,  for  instance,  a  simple  withdrawal  of  the  foot,  but 
a  tetanic  extension  of  the  leg^  which  becomes  more  and  more 
violent  and  prolonged. 

Soon  each  application  of  the  stimulus  will  give  rise  to  a 
prolonged  tetanic  movement  which  is  no  longer  couOned  to 
the  limb,  or  even  to  the  side  stimulated.  The  hind  limbs  are 
forcibly  extended,  the  fore  limbs  bent  over  the  sternum,  and 
every  rnuscle  of  the  trunk  is  thrown  iuto  a  state  of  prolonged 
tetanic  con  traction. 
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After  a  while  these  contractions  pass  off  and  the  body  and 
limbs  become  once  more  relaxed.  With  each  application  of 
the  stimulus  the  same  tetanus  of  the  whole  bod}'  is  called  forth, 
no  matter  to  what  part  of  the  body  the  stimulus  be  applied,  or 
what  be  the  character  of  the  stimulus.  The  purposeful  nor- 
mal reflex  actions  are  lost  in  a  complete  spasm  of  the  whole 
body. 

It  is  possible  to  conceive  that  this  result  might  be  brought 
out  b}'  an  abnormal  intensity  of  the  impulses  generated  in 
the  afferent  nerve  by  the  stimulus,  or  by  an  abnormal  irrita- 
bility of  the  total  muscular  system,  or  by  an  abnormal  condi- 
tion of  the  spinal  cord.  That  the  last  and  not  either  of  the 
former  two  is  the  real  cause,  is  shown  by  the  following  obser- 
vation. 

068.  XV.  In  a  frog  with  divided  medulla,  ligature  the  hind 
limbs,  leaving  the  nerves  free  as  directed  in  Chap.  XXXI.  for 
urari,  and  afterwards  inject  a  small  dose  of  strychnia. 

In  spite  of  the  absence  of  the  blood-current  in  the  lower 
limbs,  the  reflex  actions  will  be  as  manifest  in  them,  and  as 
easily  brought  about  by  stimulating  them,  as  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  But  by  the  ligature  the  strychnia  has  been 
prevented  from  having  access  to  either  the  sensory  nerves  or 
the  motor  nerves  and  muscles  of  the  hind  limb.  Hence  the 
tetanic  character  of  the  reflex  actions  produced  in  them  roust 
be  due  entirely  to  the  changed  conditions  of  the  spinal  cord 
itself. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

ON  SOME  FUNCTIONS  OF  CERTAIN  PARTS  OF  THE 
ENCEPHALON. 

Most  of  the  experiments  illustrating  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, like  those  having  to  do  with  the  conduction  of  impulses 
through  the  spinal  cord,  are  of  a  kind  which  the  student  can- 
not be  expected  to  perform  for  himself,  and  are  consequently 
not  introduced  here.  Several  observations,  however,  of  a  very 
instructive  character  may  be  made  on  the  frog. 

The  brain  of  the  frog  may  be  considered,  for  present  physio- 
logical purposes,  as  consisting  of  three  segments.  We  have 
first  the  medulla  oblongata  (fig.  296  M.  O),  and  small  cerebel- 
lum c.  next  the  optic  lobes,  L.  Op.,  easily  recognized  in  an 
operation  by  the  pigment  contained  in  their  pia  mater,  and 
lastly,  the  cerebral  hemispheres  H.  C  lying  over  the  corpora 
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itrmta^  with  the  small  optic  thalaiui  TL  0  between  them  and 

tbe  optic  lobes. 

The  position  of  the  optic  lobes  pretty  well  corresponds  to 
the  hind  part  of  the  fronto-parietnl  bones,  which  are  distinctly 
seen  when  tlie  skin  over  the  skull  is  removccK  A  transverse 
iiTCisiou  made  th rough  the  skull  with  a  narrow  strong  bUde, 
in  a  line  which  rnns  as  a  langent  to  the  anterior  borders  of 
the  inembrann^  tympani,  will  separate  the  cerebral  from  the 
Optic  lobes*  TUis  may  be  done  without  removing  even  the 
skin.  In  most  cases,  however,  it  is  belter  to  remove  the  roof 
of  the  skull  and  to  see  the  parts  of  the  brain  which  are  being 
oi>e rated  on. 

The  frog  being  placed  under  cbloroform,  make  a  longitudi- 
nal incision  over  the  mid-line  of  the  skull  from  behind  the 
nose  backwards,  and  convert  it  into  a  T  incision  hy  a  trans- 
verse cut  immediately  behind  the  membrana?  tympani  (fig*  266, 
e-/a6.)*  Hook  back  the  flaps*  With  a  pair  of  fine  bone 
foi-ceps  or  strong  scissors  cut  right  across  the  fronto-|>arietal 
bones  where  they  overlap  the  ethmoid*  Each  bone  may  then 
be  easily  seized  by  its  front  end  and  torn  away  witliout  any 
injury  to  the  cerebrum  below*  That  being  done,  tlie  blade  of 
a  pair  of  scissors  may  be  carefully  slipped  under  each  parietal 
bone  close  to  its  external  border  and  tlie  bone  cut  through. 
The  bones  may  then  be  carefully  seized  at  their  front  border 
with  a  pair  of  forceps,  lifcd  up  and  torn  away.  If  the  blood- 
yesaels  at  the  side  have  been  avoided,  there  will  be  but  little 
bleedings  and  what  does  occur  will  soon  cease.  The  cerebrum 
may  now  be  simply  divided  from  the  optic  lobes  by  a  trans- 
verse incision  and  removed.  A  better  method,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  injury  to  the  optic  nerves  and  optic  thai  a  mr,  is  to 
cut  across  the  cerebral  lobes  at  their  junction  with  the  olfac- 
tory lobes,  ^g.  296  L.  oL,  to  lift  up  their  cut  ends  and  so  to 
remove  them  carefully,  working  gradually  backwards.  To 
separate  the  optic  lobes  from  the  medulla,  nothing  more  than 
a  simple  transverse  incision  is  necessary,  taking  care  not  to 
injure  the  cerebellum ;  but  it  is  as  well  to  remove  all  the  parts 
in  front  of  the  incision*  The  flaps  of  skin  may  then  be 
brought  together  and  united  by  a  couple  of  sutures,  and  the 
animal  left  to  recover  from  the  operation.  All  plugging,  etc,| 
should  be  avoided. 

06w,  I  *  T7?  c  ph  e  7}  o  me  iwof  a  frog  wh  e  n  the  an  im  a  I  posisesset^ 
the  ^neduUa  oblongata  and  cerebeUuni  as  well  as  the  npinal 
cord^  hut  all  the  reist  of  brain  has  been  removed.  The  follow- 
ing facts  may  be  observed  after  the  animal  has  completely 
i-ecovered  from  the  operation,  and  should  be  comparer  J  with 
the  phenomena  of  a  frog  possessing  a  spinal  cord  only. 

The  attitude  is  completely  normal,  quite  diflTerent  from  that 
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of  a  frog  possessing  the  spinal  cord  only.    The  head  is  well 
raised  on  the  fore  limbs. 

Respiration  goes  on  in  an  almost  normal  manner. 

If  left  to  itself,  and  protected  from  all  external  stimuli,  the 
animal  Will  remain  perfectly  motionless.  For  some  little  time 
after  the  operation  has  been  performed,  movements  apparently 
voluntary,  that  is,  occurring  without  any  obvious  cause,  are 
frequently  witnessed.  These,  however,  generally  cease  after  a 
little  while,  and  if  the  animal  lives  long  enough  for  the  wound 
to  heal,  entirely  disappear. 

The  animal  will  not  feed  of  itself.  Flies,  worms,  etc.,  may 
be  placed  close  to  it,  and  even  introduced  between  the  teeth, 
without  any  notice  being  taken  of  them.  If,  however,  the 
mouth  be  opened  and  a  morsel  be  introduced  into  the  pharj^nx, 
it  is  swallowed.  In  this  way  the  animal  may  be  kept  alive  for 
an  indefinite  period,  being  fed  on  pieces  of  worm  or  flesh  ;  frog's 
flesh  does  very  well ;  care  must  be  taken  not  to  introduce  too 
large  pieces,  and  not  to  feed  too  often. 

If  the  skin  round  the  anus  be  pinched,  the  animal  does 
more  than  simply  kick  out  its  hind  legs :  it  leaps  forward,  often 
repeating  the  leap  several  times,  and  springing  forward  a  con- 
siderable distance ;  sometimes  it  crawls  instead  of  leaping,  and 
not  unfrequently  does  both.  If  placed  on  its  back,  it  imme- 
diately turns  over  again  to  its  normal  position.  This  it  does 
instantly  and  with  vigor.  It  has  to  be  held  down  forcibly  in 
order  to  keep  it  on  its  back  for  any  length  of  time. 

If  thrown  into  a  basin  of  water,  it  at  once  begins  to  swim, 
and  continues  swimming  about  with  considerable  energy  till 
it  finds  some  resting-place.  Having  found  a  suitable  support, 
it  crawls  upon  it,  and  assumes  the  normal  attitude,  and  there 
remains  motionless  until  again  disturbed. 

If  the  cerebellum  be  removed,  all  these  movements  and 
habits  become  much  impaired,  much  feebler,  and  less  striking ; 
or  may  (with  the  exception  of  the  respiratory  movements)  be 
wholly  absent,  but  it  is  difficult  to  remove  the  entire  cerebellum 
without  injury  to  the  medulla.  Hence  the  share  taken  by  each 
organ  in  keeping  up  these  powers  of  executing  complicated 
movements  cannot  be  readily  ascertained. 

The  above  facts  all  point  to  the  existence  in  this  part  of  the 
brain  of  some  mechanism  connected  with  the  coordination  of 
movements.  The  crawling,  leaping,  swimming,  and  turning 
over  on  to  the  belly  all  demand  a  more  complex  nervous 
machinery  than  is  needed  for  the  purely  spinal  reflex  actions, 
intricate  as  many  of  these  are. 

The  persistence  of  what  we  have  called  the  normal  attitude 
is  very  remarkable.  Strictly  speaking,  the  natural  frog  varies 
its  attitude  constantly,  but  its  most  common  posture,  the  one 
into  which  it  naturally  falls  when  at  rest,  is  the  one  we  have 
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deacnbed.  This  attitude  is  the  one  to  which  the  frog  witli 
cerebellum  and  medulla  elinge  most  rigidlj,  to  which  it  always 
returns  after  being  distuubetl,  and  in  which  it  eventually  dies 
if  left  alone  and  not  fed. 

Obit.  TI,  h^ftuence  of  the  presence  of  optic  lobes. — Remove 
the  parts  in  front  of  the  optic  lobes  as  directed ;  the  best  re- 
sults are  obtained  when  the  animal  is  allowed  to  remain  per* 
feetly  quiet  for  a  d^y^  or^for  several  hours  at  least,  after  the 
operation. 

All  the  facts  mentioned  in  Obs.  L  may  also  be  observed  in 
this  case  \  in  addition,  tbcro  arc  certain  plienomena  which  are 
only  witnessed  when  I  be  optic  lobes  are  present* 

QoUz^s  Balancing  E^pervnenL-^Pljice  the  frog  on  a  rough 
board  {about  eight  or  nine  inches  square),  somewhat  near  to 
one  of  the  edges.  Hold  the  board  horizDUtal,  and  the  frog 
will  remain  motionless  in  the  normal  attitude* 

Tilt  the  board  gradually  up,  with  that  edge  uppermost  which 
is  farthest  away  from  the  frog,  and  towards  which  he  should 
be  looking*  Up  to' an  angle  of  about  i^^  and  beyond  no 
change  will  be  observed  in  the  frog.  As  soon,  however,  as 
the  board  becomes  so  much  inclined  that  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  frog  is  thrown  outside  the  lower  edge,  the  frog  will 
begin  to  creep  up  the  board.  As  the  inclination  proceeds,  the 
frog  moves  higlier  and  higher  up,  until,  when  the  board  at  last 
becomes  vertical,  the  frog  will  be  found  seated  in  the  normal 
attitude,  on  the  upper  edge.  On  continuing  the  mov^eraent 
of  the  board,  so  that  what  was  the  upper  surface  becomes  the 
lower,  the  frog  will  move  from  the  ei\gQ  downward  over  the 
now  npper  surface  ;  and  when  that  surface,  by  the  continuance 
of  the  revolving  motion,  again  becomes  inclined  upward,  will 
again  creep  over  it  as  before  towards  the  new  npper  edge. 

Evidently  here  the  disturbance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  pro- 
duces such  an  e fleet  as  to  give  rise  to  movements  which  are 
directed  towards  the  re-cstablishment  of  equilibrium,  and  wljtch 
are  continued  until  that  result  is  achieved*  At  first  sight  this 
may  appear  very  much  like  an  act  of  conscious  intelligence,  but 
if  the  attident  caiH^fully  observes  the  different  behavior  of  an 
entire  frog  and  of  a  frog  in  this  condition,  the  contrast  between 
the  two  will  be  found  very  striking.  This  frog  does  nothing 
but  crawly  and  stops  crawling  as  soon  as  the  stimulus  of  the 
disturbed  equilibrium  passes  away.  When  the  experiment  is 
successful,  he  remains  perclied  motion  less  on  the  t*\ge  of  the 
Tertical  boanl,  and  never  leaps  away*  The  entire  frog  leaps 
away  at  once, 

Gollz^H  Croaking  Experiment. — Place  the  frog  on  the  table, 
and  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  gently  stroke  down  the 
flunks  on  either  side,  A  little  very  gentle  |>ressure  must  be  ex- 
ercised.    As  the  thumb  is  thus  carried  backward  along  the 
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Bides  of  the  animal,  lie  will  utter  a  single  distinct,  sharp,  short 
croak,  and  as  often  as  the  movement  is  repeated  the  croak  will 
be  heard. 

This  again  is  very  different  from  the  behavior  of  the  entire 
frog.  The  entire  frog,  when  thus  stroked,  may  or  may  not 
croak ;  for  a  single  stroke  he  may  croak  several  times,  or  not 
at  all.  The  frog  without  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  but  posses- 
sing the  optic  lobes,  and  otherwise  in  good  condition,  croaks 
at  every  stroke,  and  croaks  once  only  for  each  stroke. 

One  seems  driven  to  regard  this  behavior  as  the  result  of  a, 
so  to  speak,  croaking  mechanism  ;  and  not  as  the  act  of  a  con- 
scious intelligence. 

Obs.  III.  The  cerebral  hemispheres  having  been  carefully  re- 
moved, in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  intact  the  optic  nerves,  the 
student  may  attempt  the  following  experimenl  of  Goltz  to  test 
the  persistence  of  any  visual  sensations. 

Place  the  frog  on  the  table,  with  his  head  towards  the 
window,  and  some  six  or  eight  inches  in  front  of  him  place  a 
large  book,  or  other  thoroughly  opaque  mass.  Gently  pinch 
him  behind,  in  any  spot  which  is  exactly  in  the  median  line  of 
his  body.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  he  would  spring  for- 
ward in  a  straight  line,  and,  in  the  absence  of  all  vision,  would 
strike  his  head  against  the  book.  It  will  be  found  in  this  case, 
however,  if  the  experiment  be  successful,  that  instead  of  spring- 
ing forward  in  a  straight  line,  he  turns  a  little  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left,  so  as  to  avoid  the  book. 

If  he  turns  to  the  left,  shift  the  book  to  the  left  and  then 
repeat  the  experiment.  He  will  now  move  in  a  straight  line  or 
to  the  right.  In  the  same  way,  if  the  book  be  to  the  right  he 
will  incline  to  the  left. 

The  student  will  do  well  to  try  this  experiment,  but  it  fre- 
quently fails.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  light  coming 
into  the  room  as  directly  in  front  of  the  animal  as  possible,  in 
order  to  exaggerate  the  shadow  cast  by  the  book.  Apparently 
the  image  of  the  opaque  book  produces  some  sort  of  visual  im- 
pression sufficient  to  guide  the  movements  of  the  animal.  But 
it  would  be  hazardous  to  say  that  the  animal  sees,  for  it  is  diffi- 
cult, or  rather  impossible,  to  obtain  any  other  evidence  of  the 
influence  of  vi8ion  in  a  frog  in  such  a  condition. 

These  observations  are  introduced  to  illustrate  the  fact  that, 
in  the  absence  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  whether  the  opticj 
lobes  be  present  or  no,  the  frog  possesses  no  volition.  He  exe- 
cutes none  of  those  so-called  spontaneous  movements  which  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  attributing  to  volition.  This  leads  us  to  infer 
the  absence  of  at  least  that  amount  of  consciousness  which  we 
find  inseparably  connected  with  volition.  At  the  same  time, 
we  learn  that  the  presence  of  certain  parts  of  the  brain  lying 
behind  the  cerebrum,  determines  the  nature  of  the  movements 
27 
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which  are  called  foi-th  by  external  stimuli,  rendermgtliem  very 
eompUcated  and  delicate,  especially  giving  tliem  features  which 
cause  lUera  dosel}^  to  resemble  ordinary  vohintary  movements, 
and  fiuggcsting  the  idea  of  intricate  arrangements  within  certain 
parts  of  the  hrain,  of  aflerent  (including  nerves  from  the  sense 
organs)  and  efferent  nerves  and  nervous  centres,  which  maybe 
gel  into  action  by  volition  on  the  one  handtOrbysome  external 
stimulus  on  the  other,  ^ 

Obs*  IV.  Inhibiiorif  Influence  of  partft  of  the  Brain  over  the 
Me  flex  Actions  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

The  reflex  actions  of  the  cord  much  more  readily  occur,  and 
are  much  more  vigorous  and  complete,  in  the  absence  than  in 
the  presence  of  tlje  brain.  The  brain,  therefore,  must  in  some 
way  or  other  prevent  reflex  actions. 

Irritation  of  the  optic  loben. — Having  prepared  a  frog,  as  in 
Obs,  IL  etc.,  ascertain  the  intensity  of  tiie  reflex  activity  by  the 
sulphuric  acid  method.     (Chapter  XXX HL,  Obs/i*  YL). 

Touch  with  a  small  crystal  of  sodium  of  chloride,  or  with  the 
point  of  a  brush  dipped  in  saline  solution,  the  cut  surface  of 
the  optic  lobes  and  determine,  after  a  few  seconds  before  con- 
vulsions, which  may  occur,  have  set  in,  the  duration  of  the 
interval  between  tlie  exposure  of  the  foot  to  the  acid  and  its 
withdrawal.  It  will  be  found  to  be  greatly  prolonged.  In 
other  words, irritation  of  tbc  optic  lobes  has  interfered  with,  or 
partial  13^  inhibited,  the  reflex  action  of  the  cord*  If  the  optic 
lobes  be  removed,  and  the  medulla  irritated  instead,  the  result 
will  be  much  less  marked* 

Obs^.  V.  Having  prepared  a  frog  with  optic  lobes,  and  deter- 
mined the  reflex  interval  as  above,  inject  into  the  back  |  grain 
of  quinine  sulphate,  and  determine  the  interval  again  from  time 
to  time.     It  will  be  found  to  be  much  prolonged. 

Having  prepared  a  frog  with  divided  medulla  (Chapter 
XXXI IL),  and  determined  the  duration  of  the  reflex  interval, 
inject  the  same  quantity  of  quininCf  and  again  determine  the 
interval  as  before.  No  prolongation  of  the  interval  will  be  ob- 
served. These  results  may  be  explained  hy  supposing  that  the 
quinine  is  unable  to  act  directly  on  the  reflex  activity  of  the 
cord,  but  is  able  either  to  stimulate  nn  inhibitor3'  mechanism 
in  the  brain,  or  at  least  to  affect  the  brain  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  interfere  with  the  reflex  actions  of  the  cord* 

Obs ,  V I .  Mem ov aloflhe  Ce rebra I  Hem  iaph  e res  m  th e  Birth — 
Select  a  vigorous  pigeon,  so  young  as  to  be  just  able  to  fly  welL 
Keep  it  on  dry  food  for  a  few  daj  s,  in  order  to  avoid  an  excess 
of  bleeding* 

Having  placed  it  under  cldoroform,  using  as  little  chloro- 
form as  possible,  make  an  incision  in  the  median  line  over  the 
roof  of  the  skull,  and  hook  back  the  two  fla]>s  of  skin.  The 
thin  skull  may  now  be  easily  cut  through  with  a  pair  of  scis- 
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sors,  and  the  roof  removed.  Without  waiting  to  stop  the 
bleeding,  draw  the  cerebral  hemispheres  gently  forward,  and 
carry  a  traverse  incision  from  side  to  side  with  a  blunt- 
pointed  bistoury  throagh  the  brain  in  front  of  the  corpora 
bigeminal  and  with  a  narrow  spatula  remove  the  hemispheres 
en  masse  from  behind  forwards.  Place  the  animal  on  a  perch, 
and  leave  it  to  itself.  Do  not  attempt  to  plug  or  staunch  the 
bleeding ;  a  clot  will  soon  form  and  serve  as  the  best  protec- 
tion against  further  bleeding.  Postpone  putting  sutures  into 
the  flaps  of  skin  until  the  bleeding  has  wholly  ceased. 

If  it  be  desired  to  keep  the  animal  alive  for  any  length  of 
time,  it  will  l>e  as  well  to  allow  it  to  remain  perfectly  quiet  for 
some  time  after  the  operation,  avoiding  all  observations  and 
experiments  upon  it.  Only  on  the  second  or  third  day  begin 
to  feed  it  gradually  with  a  few  grains  of  softened  barley  or 
of  rice. 

Otherwise,  obser%'ations  may  be  begun  as  soon  as  the  bleed- 
ing has  ceased. 

The  bird  so  deprived  of  its  cerebral  hemispheres  (together 
with  its  corpora  striata  and  optic  ihalami)^  if  placed  on  the 
finger  or  on  a  perch,  will  settle  itself  in  a  balanced  position, 
and  remain  thus  for  an  indefinite  period  motionless,  or  all  but 
motionless,  except  as  far  as  the  breathing  is  concerned.  It 
seems  to  be  plunged  in  the  most  profound  sleep,  with  the  head 
drooping  and  the  e3'elids  closed. 

If  irritated,  it  appears  to  awake;  it  opens  its  eyes,  raised  its 
bead,  and  more  or  less  opens  its  wings,  and  otherwise  moves 
its  body  or  limbs. 

If,  while  in  a  state  of  complete  rest,  perched  on  the  fore- 
finger, the  finger  be  gentl}^  revolved,  so  as  to  throw  the  centre 
of  gravity  outside  the  finger,  the  wings  will  immediately  spread 
out  as  if  for  the  act  of  flight. 

If  thrown  into  the  air,  it  will  actually  fly  for  some  little  dis- 
tance, eventually  settling  down  into  its  lethargic  but  balanced 
condition.  If  in  its  flight  it  meets  any  objects  it  blindly  strikes 
against  them. 

For  a  detailed  description  of  the  phenomena  exhibited  by 
such  a  hird,  see  Flou reuses  Syst^me  Nerveux,  p.  123. 

Obs.  VII.  Removal  of  the  Cerebral  Hemispheres  in  the  Mam- 
mal.— A  young  rabbit,  about  two  months  old,  is  the  most  suit- 
able animal  to  operate  upon.  It  should  be  fed  for  some  days 
previously  on  dry  food.  The  method  of  operating  is  very 
much  the  same  as  in  the  bird.  Fasten  the  animal  on  a  Cer- 
mak^s  rabbit-holder  (Fig.  204),  which  sh6uld  be  raised  at  an 
angle  of  60°  or  so,  in  order  that  the  head  may  be  as  high  as 
possible,  and,  consequcntl}*,  the  bleeding  diminished.  The 
removal  of  the  roof  of  the  skull  will  be  facilitated  by  first 
making  a  small  hole  in  each  parietal  with  a  trephine  about  a 
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third  of  an  incL  in  diameter,  and  tben  elipping  the  blade  of  the 
scissors  from  one  hole  to  the  other  between  the  bone  and  the 
dura  mater ^  and  cutting  the  bone  through.  The  rest  of  the 
roof  may  then  be  removed  pieeemeal.  Carefully  avoid  wound- 
ing the  venous  sinuses,  and  carry  the  operation  through  as 
speedily  as  possible.  The  amount  of  ether  or  chloroform  given 
should  be  no  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  just  to  send 
the  animal  off*  Previous  ligature  of  the  carotid  does  very 
little  good,  and  only  complicates  the  operation. 

The  animal  will  not  survive  the  operation  very  long,  but  for 
several  hours  afler  theoj>eration  the  phenomena  of  complicated 
movements  consequent  ion  stimulation,  with  total  absence  of 
volition,  may  he  witnessed  as  in  the  bird  and  in  the  frog. 

Ob.i*  VUI»  Division  of  the  Semi-eircular  CanaU, — This  is 
beat  performed  on  the  bird,  ex,  gr*^  a  young  pigeon.  The  stu- 
dent should  first  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  position  and 
relation  of  the  canals  in  a  dead  bird.  Make  a  vertical  incision 
along  the  back  of  the  head,  hook  back  the  flaps  of  skin,  scrape 
away  the  insertion  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  remove  the  outer 
tablet  of  the  diploe  of  the  skull  behind  each  ear,  and  pick  away 
in  minute  pieces  with  a  small  pair  of  forceps  the  cancellous 
bone,  embedded  in  which  the  hard  bony  canals  will  then  easily 
be  found. 

Having  thus  determined  their  exact  position  in  the  dead  bird, 
the  student  will  find  no  great  difilcuUy  in  reaching  them  by  a 
similar  proceeding  in  the  living  body.  Having  found  tfiem,  cut 
one  or,  better  still,  two  on  each  side  right  through  with  a  pair 
of  small  but  strong  scissors*  The  bleeding,  which  is  generally 
excessive,  may  be  staunched  by  styptics. 

Immediately  after  the  operation,  and  for  an  indefinite  time 
after w*ards,  tiie  bird  exhibits  the  utmost  disorder  in  its  move- 
ments* Though  aljle  apparently  to  move  each  and  every  mus- 
cle of  its  body,  it  has  completely  lost  the  so-called  co-ordina- 
ting power.  For  a  particular  account  of  this  condition,  sec 
Flo  u  reuses  Systcme  Nerveux,  p*  454,  and  Goltz  Pfliigcr's  Archiv- 
YoLlILp.  in. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

ALBUMINOUS  COMPOUNDS. 

Section    1.— Propebties  of  Albumin. 

1.  Albuminous  bodies  occur  in  all  the  tissues  of  the  higher 
animals,  and  form  the  chief  part  of  their  bulk.  They  derive 
their  name  from  white  of  egg^  which  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of 
the  group,  and  they  all  resemble  one  another  very  closely,  both 
in  properties  and  composition.  They  contain  52.7-54.5  per 
cent,  of  carbon,  6.9-7.3  per  cent,  hydrogen,  20.9-23.5  per  cent, 
oxygen,  15.4-16.5  per  cent,  nitrogen,  and  0.8-1.6  sulphur.  In 
the  body  they  occur  partly  in  a  solid  form  and  partly  in  solu- 
tion. The  herbivora  derive  them  from  vegetables  in  which 
they  are  contained,  and  the  carnivora  from  the  animals  on  which 
they  feed.  They  do  not  diffuse,  and  only  a  small  part  of  the 
albuminous  matter  taken  as  food  passes  through  the  walls  of 
the  alimentary  canal  into  the  circulation  unchanged.  The 
greater  portion  is  converted  into  diffusible  bodies  nearly  allied 
to  albumin,  called  peptones,  which  are  readil}'  absorbed. 

The  organism  not  onl}'  possesses  the  power  of  transforming 
albuminous  bodies  of  one  kind  into  those  of  another,  so  that, 
€.  g,^  the  casein  of  milk  is  converted  into  the  muscles  of  the 
sucking  infant,  but  of  combining  them  with  other  substances, 
so  as  to  form  such  compounds  as  the  hsemoglobin  of  blood,  and 
of  altering  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  from  them  the  so- 
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called  albuminoids  of  which  connective  ftiid  elastic  tissue,  carti- 
lage, and  epithelium  ai'e  composed. 

After  serving  tlieir  pur|>ose  in  the  organism,  they  are  ex- 
creted, not,  however,  in  the  form  of  albumin,  bnt  in  that  of 
tirea*  It  is  extremely  improbable  that  they  arc  converted  di- 
rectly into  urea,  bnt  rather  into  leucine  and  tyrosine,  urie  acid, 
kreatin  and  kreatinine,  and  other  gul)stance9,  from  whiuh  urea 
is  produced  by  further  decora  position.  Lately,  some  liave 
seemed  itielitied  to  put  forth  tlio  opinion  that  peptones,  aftev 
their  absorption,  instead  of  being  raised  again  to  the  rank  of 
albuminous  bodies,  undergo  still  further  decomposition,  and 
jield  hydro-carbons,  which  serve  as  fuel  to  tlie  body,  and  nitro- 
genous substances,  which  are  rapidly  converted  into  urea  and 
exureted,  while  the  waste  of  the  tissues  proper  is  supplied  by 
albumin  absorbed  as  such  from  the  alimentary  canal  (Fick). 

*  *  2.  Preparation  of  a  Solution  of  Albumin  to  be 
used  in  testing".^— Egg  Albumin.- — In  order  to  get  a  solu- 
tion orall>iimin  for  examination,  ponr  the  whites  of  two  or  three 
hen's  eggs  into  a  beaker,  and  cut  them  up  with  a  pair  of  scts^ 
sors,  so  as  to  liberate  the  albumin  from  the  network  of  fine  mem- 
branes in  which  it  is  inclosed  ;  stir  the  viscous  fluid  vigoronely 
with  a  glass  rod,  and  then  press  it  through  a  piece  of  linen* 
Mix  it  with  an  eqnal  quantity  of  water,  allow  it  to  stand  at 
rest  for  some  time,  and  then  filter  it-  It  passes  very  slowly 
through  the  filter  and  chokes  it  very  quickly •  Several  small 
filters  shonld  therefore  be  used  in  preference  to  one  or  two 
large  ones,  and  they  should  be  changed  as  soon  as  they  get 
choked*  The  filtration  should  also  he  quickened  by  the  use  of 
the  air*pump  {see  Appendix^  §  211). 

This  filtrate  contains  inorganic  salts  as  well  as  albumin,  bnt 
it  will  serve  perfectly  well  to  show  most  of  the  properties  of 
albumin*  For  some  pnrposes,  however,  serum  albumin  is  to  be 
preferred  (i^ee  §  18)- 

*  3.  Preparation  of  Pure  Albumin. — If  pqre  albumin 
is  wanted,  it  may  be  prepared  by  separating  the  inorganic  salta 
from  it  by  dial>'sia,  and  this  operation  is  also  useful  in  showing 
that  albumin  does  not  diffuse. 

Before  subjecting  the  diluted  and  filtered  albumin  to  dialj'sis, 
it  is  advisable  to  concentrate  it  by  evaporation  at  40^  C*,  so  as 
to  quicken  the  diffusion  of  the  salts.  Then  place  the  concen- 
trated liquid  in  a  dialyser  (App*  §  212),  and  let  it  remain  over 
distilled  water.  Change  the  water  cytry  six  hours,  till  the  water 
no  longer  gives  a  turbidity  with  silver  nitrate-  As  sodium 
chloride  is  the  chief  salt  contained  in  the  egg  albumin  its  ab- 
aence  in  the  diffusate  may  be  i*egarded  as  a  sign  that  the  albu* 
min  is  free  from  all  salts  which  dilfuse.  The  vessels  used  must 
be  perfectly  clean,  and  the  distilie<l  water  tested  befoi^hand^as 
this  test  is  very  delicate.    The  albumin  still  retains  a  certain 
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proportion  of  inorganic  salts,  but  tberc  is  no  way  known  of 
removing  them  without  completely  altering  its  constitution. 

4.  Preseriration  of  Albumin. — If  kept  in  solution, 
albumin  will  quickly  decompose,  and  it  is  inconvenient  to 
prepare  it  from  eggs  every  time  that  a  solution  is  required. 
It  may,  however,  be  preserved  for  a  long  while  by  evaporating 
the  solution  to  dryness  at  40°  C.  (see  App.  §  208).  The  dry 
albumin  forms  a  yellowish  transparent  glassy  substance,  which 
may  be  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  and  dissolved  as  required. 

5.  Serum  Albumin. — Preparation:  Add  very  dilute 
acetic  acid,  drop  by  drop,  to  scrum  of  blood  or  hydrocele  fluid, 
stirring  it  constantly  all  the  time,  till  a  flocculcnt  precipitate 
is  produced.  Filter.  Add  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  carbo- 
nate to  the  filtrate  till  it  is  near!}'  neutralized  ;  evaporate  it  to 
a  small  bulk  at  40°  C. ;  separate  the  salts  by  diffusion,  and 
evaporate  the  solution  at  40°  C.  to  dryness,  in  the  same  way 
as  directed  for  egg  albumin.  It  still  contains  small  quantities 
of  salts,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  separate  them  from  it. 

6.  Differences  between  Serum  Albumin  and  Egg 
Albumin. — Serum  albumin  agrees  with  egg  albumin  in  most 
of  its  characters,  but  it  differs  from  it  in  the  following  re- 
spects:—  .    > 

1.  Its  solutions  are  not  coagulatx^d  by  ether. 

2.  It  is  more  easily  precipitated  frOm  its  solution  by  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

3.  It  dissolves  more  readily  in  concentrated  nitric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  precipitate  thrown  down  by  dilution  from 
the  solutions  in  these  acids,  as  well  as  that  thrown  down  by 
these  acids  from  solutions  in  other  menstrua,  is  readily  and. 
completely  soluble  in  the  concentrated  acids,-  while  the  pre- 
cipitate of  egg  albumin  is. not.  .   :  „ 

When  injected  under  the  skin  of  an  animal  it  does  not 
appear  in  tiie  urine,  while  egg  albumin.do^s  so  either  when 
injected  under  the  skin  or  introduced  in  large  quantities  into 
the  stomach  or  rectum  (Stockvis). 

*  7.  Solubility  of  Dry  Albumin. — In  testing  the  solu- 
bility of  albumin  or  other  substances  to  be  afterwards  men- 
tioned, they  ought  first  to  be  pulverized  and  then  agitated  or 
stirred  with  the  liquid.  If  the  powder  runs  into  masses,  these 
ought  to  be  broken  up  with  a  glass  stirring  rod ;  this  may  be 
done  much  more  easily  if  the  rod  is  very  thick  or  has  a  bulb- 
ous end. 

If  simple  agitation  or  heat  suffices  to  dissolve  a  substance, 
it  may  be  placed  in  a  test-tube,  but  if  it  requires  stirring  it 
should  be  put  in  a  test-glass  (as  the  rod  is  apt  to  break  the 
tube),  and  afterwards  transferred  to  a  tube  if  heat  is  to  be 
applied. 

The  fact  of  a  substance  being  soluble  in  a  liquid  is  ascer- 
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taincd  by  the  qnaniity  which  was  at  first  put  in  beeoining 

gradually  less,  and  finally  disappearing*  Wlien  it  is  only 
sparingly  soluble  no  diminution  in  the  substance  may  be 
observable,  and  the  liquid  is  then  to  be  decanted  or  filtered  otf, 
and  something  added  or  done  to  it  wliich  will  indicate  the 
presence  of  the  substance,  if  any  has  become  dissolved.  It  is 
Bometimes  more  convenient,  especially  when  alcohol  and  ether 
are  employed  as  solvents,  to  evaporate  the  filtered  liquid  to 
dryness,  and  see  whether  it  leaves  any  residue  or  not- 

Pulverize  a  little  albumin  in  a  Wedgwood  mortar.  Put  & 
little  of  it  in  several  test-tubes,  and  test  its  solubility  in  the 
foHowiug  reagents:-— 

f  L  Water:  The  albumin  will  dissolve,  and  may  be  shown 
to  be  present  in  solution  by  boiling,  when  it  will  be  precipi- 
tated. 

f  2.  Liquor  Fotassce :  The  albumin  will  dissolvei  and  may 
be  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  neutraliziDg. 

'd.  AlcohoL 

*•  Ether;  The  albumin  does  not  dissolve  either  in  alcohol 
or  ether*  The  clear  liquid,  when  filtered  and  evaporated,  will 
leave  no  residue. 

f  5*  Acetic  Acid  dissolves  albumin.  On  adding  potassium 
ferrocyanide  to  the  solution,  a  precipitate  falls, 

t6.  Concentrated  Ilydroclilonc  Acid :  The  albumin  dis- 
solves, and  the  solution  gradually  becomes  blue,  then  violet* 
and,  lastly,  brown.  Test  this  with  one  portion  at  the  tem]>era- 
ture  of  the  room,  and  with  another  heated  over  a  spirit-lamp* 
The  same  changes  will  occur  in  both,  but  much  more  quickly 
in  that  which  is  licated.  A  precipitate  falls  when  eitlier  sohi- 
tion  is  neutralized* 

t-  Concentrated  Sulphuric  Acid;  The  albumin  dissolves, 
and  more  quick Ij;^  if  heated. 

Concentrated  Nitric  Acid  :  The  albnmin  dissolves,  form- 
ing a  yellowish  solution*  When  boiled  it  dissolves  more 
quickly.  When  the  solution  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  ammonia 
added  to  it,  it  becomes  orange  colored. 

**  8.  Coagulation  of  Albumin. — One  of  the  most  re- 
markable properties  of  albumin  is  its  precipitation  from  neutral 
solutions  as  an  insoluble  eoaguhim  by  boiling. 

In  heating  albuminous  solutions  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
liold  them  too  near  the  Hame^  and  also  to  shake  or  stir  them 
about,  as  otherwise  the  coagulum  sticks  to  tlie  tube  and  be- 
comes burnt,  and  the  test-tube  cracks*  Boil  a  watery  solution 
of  albumin  in  a  test-tube;  a  eoagulum  separates. 

Alkali  appears  to  be  mi  free  during  Coagulation^ — Add  a  few 
drops  of  neutral  solution  of  litmus  to  a  sohition  of  albnmin  and 
boiL    The  color  will  become  more  decidedly  blue. 
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Circumstances  lohich  influence  Coagulation,  Temperature 
at  which  Coagulation  occurs. — Although  solutions  of  albumin 
are  generally  boiled  in  order  to  produce  coagulation,  it  takes 
place  much  below  the  boiling  point.  The  temperature  at  which 
it  occurs  sometimes  serves  to  separate  albuminous  bodies  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  distinguished  (see  §  60).  The  method 
of  ascertaining  it  is  as  follows :  Put  some  aqueous  solution  of 
albumin  in  a  test-tube ;  place  it  along  with  a  thermometer  in  a 
beaker  containing  water,  and  apply  heat  very  gradually  till 
coagulation  begins  to  take  place  and  the  solution  grows  milky 
from  the  formation  of  a  precipitate.  Then  note  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water.  If  the  liquid  is  heated  over  a  naked  flame, 
it  cannot  be  so  equally  and  gradually  warmed  throughout,  nor 
the  temperature  at  which  coagulation  occurs  so  accurately 
ascertained. 

Effect  of  Acids  and  Alkalis  on  the  Temperature  of  Coagula- 
tion.— The  addition  of  very  dilute  acetic  or  phosphoric  acid 
causes  coagulation  to  take  place  at  a  lower  temperature.  The 
addition  of  a  very  little  sodium  carbonate  prevents  coagulation 
from  taking  place  till  the  solution  has  been  raised  to  a  higher 
temperature  than  is  necessary  in  neutral  solutions.  A  large 
quantity  will  prevent  it  altogether. 

Put  some  albumin  solution  into  three  test-tubes,  acidulate 
one  slightly  with  very  dilute  acetic  or  phosphoric  acid,  add  to 
another  a  drop  or  two  of  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  and 
keep  the  third  without  any  addition,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison. Put  a  drop  or  two  of  litmus  solution  into  each,  so 
that  they  may  be  distinguished  by  their  color,  or  attach  a  small 
label  to  each.  Place  all  three  in  a  beaker,  and  warm  them  as 
in  the  previous  experiment.  As  the  temperature  rises  coagu- 
lation will  occur,  flrst  in  the  acid,  next  in  the  neutral,  and  lastly 
in  the  alkaline  solution. 

Effect  of  neutral  Alkaline  Salts  on  the  Temperature  of  Co- 
agulation— The  addition  of  neutral  alkaline  salts,  such  as 
sodium  chloride  or  sulphate,  to  a  solution  of  albumin  causes  it 
to  coagulate  at  a  lower  temperature  than  it  would  otherwise 
do.  The  salts  produce  this  effect  in  neutral,  in  acid,  and  in 
alkaline  solutions  of  albumin. 

Repeat  the  previous  experiment,  dividing  each  solution  into 
two  parts  and  adding  to  one  of  them  some  saturated  solution 
of  sodium  sulphate.  In  each  case  coagulation  will  take  place 
at  a  lower  temperature  in  the  solution  to  which  the  salt  has 
been  added  than  in  the  corresponding  one  to  which  no  addition 
has  been  made. 

As  the  acetic  acid  alone  lowers  the  temperature  of  coagula- 
tion, and  the  addition  of  neutral  salts  does  so  still  further,  the 
solution  to  which  both  have  been  added  will  coagulate  first. 
By  adding  a  large  quantity  of  the  salt  and  of  acetic  acid  coagu- 
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lation  mav  b€  protlucod  at  a  temperatuie  between  20°  C.  and 
30*^  C.  (rioppe-Seyler), 

f  Cong  II  lation  in  not  due  to  heat  alone  ^  but  to  the  presence  of 
Water, — Tnke  some  perfectly  dry  albumiD^  put  it  in  a  test-tni»e, 
cover  llie  mouth  of  the  tube  and  plunge  iU  lower  end  into 
boiling  water.  Keep  it  there  sufHciently  long  to  be  certain  that 
the  albumin  has  been  heated  to  100'^  C»  Take  it  out,  let  it 
cool^  and  then  acid  water  to  the  albumin.  It  will  be  found  solu- 
ble- Plunge  the  tube  a  second  time  into  the  boiling  water,  and 
the  solution  will  be  coagulated* 

**  9,  Precipitation  of  Albuminous  Bodies. — Though 
the  action  of  the  following  leageuts  may  be  couveniently  tried 
with  a  solution  of  egg  albumin,  their  power  of  precipitating 
albumin  is  not  limited  to  that  obtained  from  &ggs^  but  extends 
equally  to  all  other  albumiuoua  bodies. 

Take  a  solution  of  albumin  in  water,  put  some  of  it  into  ten 
test-tubes  and  add  the  following  reagents.  They  all  precipitate 
albumin. 

fL  Concentrated  nitric  acid, 

2.  Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 

3.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid» 

f4.  Acetic  acid,  or  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  and  afterwards 
a  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyauide. 

5,  Acetic  acid  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  concentrated 
solution  of  sodium  sulphate*  [Other  neutral  salts  of  the  alkalis 
or  alkaline  earths  as  w^ell  as  gum  arabtc  or  dextrin  haveasimi- 
lar  action  to  sodium  sulphate.] 

G.  Bfisie  lead  acetate. 

7.  Mercuric  chloride. 

8.  Tannic  acid. 

9.  Powdered  potassium  carbonate  thrown  into  the  solution 
till  it  is  almost  saturated* 

10.  Alcohol. 

**  10.  Betection  of  Albumin.— The  thme  tests  ordina- 
rily used  to  detect  the  presence  of  albumin  in  a  fluid  are 

lst«  Its  precipitation  when  boiled  and  acidulated  with  nitric 
acid. 

2d,  Its  precipitation  by  acetic  acid  and  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium* 

3d.  Its  precipitation  when  boiled  with  acetic  acid  and  a  strong 
solution  of  neutral  salt. 

The  student  should  first  try  these  tests  with  a  solution 
known  to  contain  albumin,  so  as  to  become  familiar  with  tliemj 
and  afterwards  with  a  solution  which  may  or  may  not  coutaiu 
it. 

L  Put  some  of  the  fluid  in  a  test- tube  and  heat  it  over  a 
spirit-lamp  or  Bunsen^s  burner  till  it  boils.  Add  a  drop  or 
two  of  nitrio  acid  so  as  to  give  it  a  most  distinctly  acid  reao- 
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lion.  If  a  precipitate  is  formed  by  boiling  and  is  unchanged 
by  the  nitric  acid,  or  if  one  forms  after  tlie  addition  of  the 
acid,  the  fluid  contains  albumin. 

The  acid  Is  added  for  two  reasons,  (a)  To  dissolve  any 
substance  which  might  be  present  in  the  solution,  and  being 
precipitated  by  boiling  might  simulate  albuminous  coagula- 
tion. Such  substances  are  calcium  phosphate  which  is  present 
in  Imman  urine,  and  calcium  carbonate  in  the  urine  of  herbi- 
vora.  As  this  test  is  very  frequently  used  for  detecting  albu- 
min in  urine,  these  substances  might  very  easily  lead  to  error. 
Albumin  which  has  been  coagulated  by  heat  is  not  soluble  in 
nitric  acid,  and  if  the  precipitate  produced  in  the  fluid  by 
boiling  disappears  on  the  addition  of  acid,  no  albumin  is 
present. 

(b)  To  neutralize  alkali  which  might  hinder  the  albumin 
from  being  precipitated  by  boiling. 

Take  some  solution  of  albumin  in  water,  add  a  few  drops  of 
liquor  potassse  and  boil.  No  precipitate  occurs.  Add  one 
drop  of  dilute  nitric  acid — any  precipitate  which  forms  disap- 
pears on  shaking  tlie  tube.  Add  sufficient  to  make  the  fluid 
very  distinctly  acid,  and  a  permanent  coagulum  will  be  pro- 
duced. The  quantity  of  acid  added  must  therefore  not  be  too 
small,  or  some  albumin  may  remain  in  the  solution.  Some- 
times, instead  of  using  nitric  acid,  the  fluid  is  kept  boiling, 
and  acetic  acid  added  very  gradually  till  the  fluid  is  neutral. 
Unless  very  great  care  is  taken  to  neutralize  the  fluid  exactly, 
this  method  may  fail,  for  if  an  excess  of  acetic  acid  be  added 
it  will  retain  the  albumin  solution.  If  neutralized  exactly, 
the  albumin  will  be  precipitated,  and  may  be  separated  from 
the  fluid  by  filtration. 

2.  Acidulate  the  fluid  strongly  with  acetic  acid,  and  then 
add  several  drops  of  a  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide.  If 
albumin  be  present,  a  white  flocculent  precipitate  will  occur. 

3.  Add  acetic  acid  to  the  fluid  till  it  is  very  distinctly  acid, 
mix  it  with  its  own  volume  of  a  strong  solution  of  sodium  sul- 
phate, and  heat  to  boiling.  If  albuminous  bodies  are  present, 
a  permanent  precipitate  will  be  formed. 

This  last  method  enables  us  not  only  to  discover  albumin 
when  present,  but  to  separate  it  from  the  solution,  so  that 
tests  for  other  substances,  such  as  sugar,  with  which  the  pres- 
ence of  albumin  would  have  interfered,  may  then  be  applied 
to  it. 

11.  Separation  of  Albuminous  Bodies  fVom^ther 
Substances  in  solution. — I.  The  nsual  way  of  separating 
albuminous  bodies  from  solutions  is  by  boiling,  so  as  to  coagu- 
late the  albumin.  If  the  solutions  are  already  acid,  the}'  are 
boiled  without  adding  anything,  but   if  not,  a  little  dilute 
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acetic  acid  is  to  be  added  before  boiling,  excess  bciog  carefnlly 
avoided, 

2*  If  complete  coagulation  is  not  produced  bj  boilinj^  with 
acetic  acid  alone,  an  equal  voUnne  of  concentrated  solution  of 
sodium  sulphate  may  be  added,  and  tlie  liquid  again  boiled, 

**  12.  Tests  for  traces  of  AlbuDiin  in  solution. — 1. 
CauMw  Folash  and  Gopfyi^r  Test. — It  is  advisabic,  before  try- 
ing this  test,  wliiuh  is  also  used  for  the  detection  of  sugar,  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  reaction  presented  when  a  caustic 
alkali  is  added  to  a  solution  of  cnpric  sulphate,  and  the  mix- 
ture iieated  without  any  foreign  substance  being  present  in 
the  solution*  Put  a  little  distilled  water  into  a  test  tube,  with 
a  drop  or  two  of  a  dilute  solution  of  cupric  sulphate.  Four 
into  it  some  liquor  potassn^,  and  a  light  blue  precipitate  of 
by d rated  cupric  oxide  wiil  be  thrown  down.  Boil  the  Hqtiid^ 
and  the  blue  precipitate  will  l>e  converted  into  a  black  powder, 
whiuh  is  anhydrous  cuprie  oxide.  If  it  is  gejitly  warmed,  in- 
stead of  boiled,  the  powder  will  be  dark  brown. 

The  Ii3*d rated  cuprie  oxide  is  not  soluble  in  excess  of  ordi- 
nary  liquor  potassie,  but  is  slightly  soluble  in  YGvy  concen- 
trated solutions  of  potash,  and  imparts  to  thern  a  light  blue 
color.  The  presence  of  certiiin  organic  substances  renders 
hyd rated  cnpric  sulphate  soluble  in  weaker  alkaline  solutions. 
Put  some  water  and  cnpric  sulphate  solution  in  a  test-tnbe; 
add  a  small  crystal  of  tartaric  acid,  or  a  few  drops  of  its  solu- 
tion, and  then  liquor  potassas.  Either  no  precipitate  will  form, 
or  it  will  redissolvc,  aud,  on  shaking  the  tube,  the  liquid  will 
become  of  a  bright  blue  color.  Boil  it:  no  precipitate  will  tall, 
and  no  change  in  the  color  will  take  place, 

A ppl icaiio n  of  th  is  Tesi  to  A  lb  u m  i n ,  -** P u  t  some  sol u  t  i o n  of 
albumin  in  a  test-tnhe  j  add  a  drop  or  two  of  cupric  sulphate 
and  liquor  potassee^  an  excess  of  liquor  potasaie  <loes  not  inter- 
fere wnth  the  reaction,  Eitlier  no  precipitate  will  fall,  or  it 
will  be  dissolved  on  shaking  the  tube,  the  liquid  assuming  a 
violet  color.  Boil  it  No  precipitate  l^lls,  but  the  violet 
color  will  become  deeper, 

**  2,  Xanthoprotein  Reaction, — Add  to  the  fluid  some  eon- 
centrated  nitric  acid,  and  hoi!.  Let  the  liquid  cool,  and  then 
add  a  little  ammonia.  If  albumin  is  present,  an  orange  color 
will  l>e  produced.  This  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  tests  for 
albuminous  substances. 

**  3,  Milhn^s  Eeaction, — Add  to  the  fluid  a  little  of  Mil- 
Ion's  reagent  and  beat.  If  albumin  be  present  in  considerable 
quantities,  a  white  precipitate  will  fall  and  become  red  on  heat- 
ing ;  if  only  a  trace  be  present,  the  fluid  will  become  red*  The 
red  color  is  produced  even  at  ordinary  temperatnres,  but  it  is 
increased  by  heating. 

To  prepare  Mill  on  *s  reagent  take  two  beakers,  one  of  which 
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may  be  considerably  larger  tban  the  other ;  place  one  on  each 
pan  of  a  pair  of  scales,  and  add  shot  or  weights  to  the  pan 
containing  the  lighter  beaker  till  the  other. is  counterbalanced. 
Pour  into  the  smaller  beaker  a  little  mercury,  and  into  the 
other  the  same  weight  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1042).  Dissolve 
the  mercury  in  the  nitric  acid  at  first  without,  and  aflerwards 
with  gentle  warmth.  Pour  the  solution  into  a  graduated  glass 
measure,  and  add  to  it  twice  its  volume  of  water.  Let  it  stand 
for  some  hours,  and  then  decant  the  fluid  from  the  crystalline 
deposit. 

Section  II. — Alteration  of  Albuscin  by  Alkalis. 

Egg  albumin  is  converted  into  alkali-albuminate  when  it  is 
dissolved  in  caustic  potash  or  soda,  or  when  tliey  are  added  to 
its  solutions.  Alkali-albuminate  is  the  substance  first  described 
by  Mulder  under  the  name  of  protein.  He  considered  it  to  be 
the  essential  part  of  all  albuminous  bodies,  and  regarded  them 
as  compounds  of  it. 

Albuminous  bodies  are  not  converted  immediately  into 
alkali  albuminate,  but  they  undergo  this  change  when  allowed 
to  stand  with  caustic  alkalis,  and  it  is  greatly  accelerated  by 
the  application  of  heat. 

Alkali  albuminate  is  not  coagulated  by  heat.  It  is  soluble 
in  weak  alkalis.  It  is  precipitated  when  the  alkaline  solutions 
are  neutralized  by  acids.  It  is  soluble  in  very  dilute  acids, 
especially  h3'drochloric  acid,  and  when  the  acid  is  added  in 
excess  to  an  alkaline  solution,  the  precipitate  wbicli  was 
thrown  down  by  its  neutralization  is  again  dissolved  very 
readily  by  the  acid.  When  the  acid  solution  is  neutralized 
by  an  alkali  tiie  albumin  is  again  precipitated. 

If  the  alkali  albuminate  is  precipitated  by  neutralization, 
and  the  precipitate  immediately  dissolved  in  acid,  it  is  quickly 
converted  into  syntonian.  If  it  is  precipitated,  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  some  time,  it  will  still  be  dissolved  by  dilute 
acids,  but  not  so  readily  as  immediatel}'  after  precipitation, 
and  it  must  be  warmed  with  them  to  60^  C.  in  order  to  convert 
it  into  syntonian. 

If  alkaline  phosphates  are  present  in  the  solution,  alkali 
albuminate  is  not  precipitated  by  neutralization.  When  just 
suflScient  acid  has  been  added  to  a  solution  of  alkali  albumi- 
nate to  convert  the  basic  phosphate  into  acid  phosphate,  the 
slightest  excess  of  acid,  or  even  CO,  will  produce  a  precipitate. 
In  studying  the  action  of  alkalis  on  albumin,  it  is  as  well  to 
begin  with  their  action  on  solution  of  albumin,  and  afterwards 
to  examine  the  solid  alkali  albuminate. 

**  13.  Alkali  Albuminate. — Dissolve  some  albumin  in 
water  in  a  beaker ;  add  to  it  a  few  drops  of  liquor  potasses,  and 
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put  a  little  of  the  mixture  into  four  test-tubes.  Hie  Alkali 
A  lb  ti  vi  in  a  te  is  n  oi  fo  r  m  t^d  im  m  ediateAy . —To  tli  e  sol  ut  i  o  n  in 
the  llrst  tube  add  a  drop  of  watery  solution  of  litmus  {nee 
App,  §  217).  Then  arid  rery  dilute  acid  till  the  blue  color  of 
the  litmus  begins  to  change  to  red.  No  precipitate,  or  only  a 
very  slight  one,  will  take  place.  Boil  the  neutral  liquid  ;  a 
preci[>itatc  is  proiluced  isijowing  tUat  much  unchanged  albumin 
IS  still  present.  If  a  precipitate  falls,  the  presence  of  mnch 
unchanged  albumin  may  still  be  demonstrated  by  filtering  and 
boiling  the  filtrate,  or  adding  tannin  to  it,  when  a  precipitate 
wjU  Ir^  produced.  It  u-  quickly  formed  when  heal  ij?  applied^ 
If  ?V  noi  c^agidated  bj/  boiling.  Gently  warm  the  fluid  in  the 
second  test-tube  till  it  boils  j  no  precipitate  forms.  Let  it 
cool,  add  a  drop  of  litmus  to  it,  and  neutralize.  Just  wbeii 
the  blue  begins  to  change  to  red  the  fluid  will  become  turbid 
from  the  precipitation  of  the  alkali  albuminate.  Let  the  pre- 
cipitate settle,  end  filter  the  fluid.  Boil  the  filtrate;  no  pre- 
ci  pit  ate  is  formed,  showing  that  the  whole  of  the  albumin  has 
liecome  insolnble  in  water,  and  has  been  precipitated  by  neu- 
trnl ligation »  It  is  i^ohtbie  in  dilnle  addn.  Warm  and  neutral- 
ize the  solution  in  the  third  tube  as  in  last  ex|>eriment,  then 
add  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  neutralized  solution, 
and  the  liquid  wiH  again  become  clear.  On  neutralizing  the 
s  ol  n  ti  o  n  a  s  e  c  on  d  l  i  m  e  t  h  e  p  r eei  [  j  i  tate  re-a  j  >  pea  r s .  li  is  for  m  ed 
at  ordinm'y  temper aiures^  but  more  dmchj.  Let  the  solution 
in  the  fourth  tube  stand  for  some  time,  and  then  neutralize  it. 
The  precipitate  will  be  greater  than  in  t!mt  which  was  neutral- 
ized immediately  after  adtling  the  potash.  Filter  and  test  the 
amount  of  albumin  in  the  filtrate  by  adding  tannin*  It  will 
vary,  being  greater  or  less,  according  to  the  shorter  or  longer 
time  the  solution  has  been  allowed  to  stand, 

*  14.  Preparation  of  Solid  Alkali  Albuminate.' — n- 
From  eggs.  Put  the  white  of  one  or  two  eggs  in  a  beaker,  cut 
it  up  with  scissors  and  shake  it  vigorously  with  air  in  a  flask 
until  the  membranes  separate  and  come  to  the  top  with  the 
foam.  Filter  it  through  a  piece  of  linen.  Add  strong  solu- 
tion of  caustic  potash  to  it  drop  by  drop,  until  the  whole  mass 
becomes  transformed  into  a  stiff  jelly.  Cut  it  into  pieces 
about  the  size  of  a  horsc-liean  and  throw  them  into  a  large 
quantity  of  distilled  water.  Stir  them  round  and  round  a  few 
times  and  then  pour  off  the  water,  keeping  back  the  pieces  by 
a  piece  of  gauze  stretclied  across  the  mouth  of  the  benker. 
Wash  the  albuminate  with  fresh  water  several  times  in  order 
to  remove  the  free  alkali  until  the  pieces  begin  to  t4irn  %vhile 
at  the  edges  atid  exhibit  only  a  faint  though  distinct  alkaline 
reaction.  As  the  albuminate  is  soluble  in  water  containing 
alkali,  a  good  deal  of  it  is  lost  in  the  process.   When  deprived 
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of  its  alkali  by  prolonged  washing  or  by  soaking  in  dilate 
acids  it  forms  paeudofibrin.  Like  fibrin  this  substance  is 
elastic,  and  it  swells  but  does  not  dissolve  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Unlike  fibrin  it  contains  no  ash,  and  when  put 
into  hydrogen  peroxide  does  not  readily  decompose  it ;  so  that 
few  bubbles  of  gas  appear. 

b.  From  milk.  Alkali  albuminate  may  be  prepared  from 
milk  by  shaking  with  caustic  potash  and  ether,  removing  the 
ether,  precipitating  the  albuminate  by  acetic  acid  and  washing 
the  coagulum  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

15.  Properties. — Boil  some  pieces  of  albuminate  in  water; 
it  still  contains  alkali,  and  is  soluble  in  boiling  water,  forming 
a  feebly  alkaline  solution.  Let  it  cool,  divide  it  into  several 
portions  and  apply  the  following  tests  : — 
'  L  Pass  CO,  throqgh  the  solution  and  a  precipitate  will  fall. 
No  precipitate  is  produced  if  the  solution  is  strongly  alkaline. 

2.  Add  alcohol  to  the  solution ;  no  precipitate  is  produced. 

3.  Add  magnesium  sulphate  in  substance  till  the  solution  is 
saturated.  The  albuminate  will  be  precipitated.  Calcium 
chloride  will  have  the  same  eflfect. 

It  is  precipitated  by  metallic  salts  like  other  albuminous 
solutions.  It  is  precipitated  by  neutralization,  and  behaves 
to  alkaline  phosphates  like  the  solution  of  alkali  albuminate 
prepared  by  heating  solutions  of  albumin  with  potash. 

*  It  is  not  precipitated  by  NeutralizcUion  in  presence  of 
Alkaline  Phosphates, — A  very  small  quantity  of  acid  is  suffi- 
cient to  give  a  distinctly  acid  reaction  to  a  pure  solution  of 
alkali  albuminate,  but  if  sodium  or  potassium  phosphate  is 
present  a  considerable  amount  of  dilute  acid  may  be  added  to 
the  liquid  after  the  point  of  neutralization  has  been  reached 
without  given  it  a  very  distinctly  acid  reaction ;  for  the  acetic 
acid  and  neutral  phosphate  react  on  each  other,  forming 
sodium  or  potassium  acetate  and  acid  phosphate.  Whenever 
the  solution  becomes  distinctly  acid,  the  albumin  is  precipi- 
tated, whether  sodium  phosphate  be  present  or  not.  If  suffi- 
cient acid  has  been  added  to  convert  all  but  a  trace  of  the 
sodium  phosphate  present  into  acid  phosphate,  the  further 
addition  of  CO,  will  cause  a  precipitate.  Heating  the  solution 
will  also  cause  a  precipitate,  for  it  converts  the  acid  phosphate 
into  neutral  phosphate,  and  by  thus  liberating  free  acid  acts 
just  as  the  addition  of  more  acid  would  do. 

Put  some  solution  of  alkali  albuminate  into  two  test-tubes  ; 
add  solution  of  sodium  phosphate  to  one  of  them,  and  color 
them  both  equally  with  solution  of  litmus. 

Neutralize  them  both  with  very  dilute  acetic  acid.  Very 
little  acid  will  neutralize  the  pure  solution  of  albuminate,  and 
the  slightest  excess   will  at  once  turn  the  litmus  red.    A 
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greater  quantity  may  be  added  to  the  other  without  turEiiig  it 
red,  add  till  it  turns  red  no  precipitate^  will  fall/ 
16.  Alkali  Albuminate  should  contain  no  Sulpliur. 

— The  sulphur  which  is  contaiued  in  albumin  is  said  to  he  re- 
moved by  the  alkali  used  in  converting  it  into  alkali  alburni- 
tiate,  and  it  therefore  differs  from  casein  and  syntonin,  in  both 
of  which  sulphur  Is  present.  The  presence  of  sulphur  is  thus 
tested :  Put  a  piece  of  alkali  albuminate  into  liquor  potassfP| 
add  a  drop  of  solution  of  lead  acetate  and  boiL  The  solution 
should  not  become  brown,  as  it  would  do  from  tlie  formation 
of  lead  sulphide,  if  sulphur  were  present  in  the  alkali  albumi- 
nate p  The  sulphur  is,  however,  by  no  means  always  removed 
during  the  preparation,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  a  brown 
color  will  be  got* 


&ECTI0K  IIL— ALTEBATIOU  OF  ALBrMIIf  BY  ACIDS, 

on  Syntokik. 


Acid  Ai.iniiii5f 


When  a  solution  of  albumin  is  treated  with  very  dilute  aeide, 

or  when  solid  albumin  ia  dissolved  in  concentrated  acids,  it  la 
converted  into  acid  albumin,  which  is  identical  witli  syntonin, 
or,  at  any  rate,  appears  to  be  so.  Myosin,  vitelUu,  and  fibrin 
are  quickly'  dissolved  by  dilute  acids,  and  converted  into 
8yntouin.  It  is  soluble  in  ver}'  dilute  acids,  but  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and  it  is,  therefore,  precipitated  by  neutralization.  It 
is  redissolved  by  excess  of  alkali,  as  it  is  soluble  in  alkalis 
and  alkaline  carbonates.  Unlike  alkali  albuminate,  its  pre- 
cipitation is  not  prevented  hy  the  presence  of  alkaline  phos^ 
phates.  It  is  not  precipitated  from  decidedly  acid  solutions 
by  boiling,  but  when  the  solutions  are  nearly  neutralized,  and 
only  very  faintly  acid,  boiling  precipitates  it. 

'  It  13  usually  stated  that  alkali  albnminnte  is  precipitfLted  hy  neutral - 
izatlon.  In  Ihc  text  I  have  made  use  oF  Ibis  pxprpsdoii,  which  is  per- 
hapi  a  convcnit^al  one,  since  the  qiiimlity  of  aold  uecessary  to  produce 
prt^mpUation  being  extremely  small  and  fhe  precipitate  sobrble  in  excess, 
bic  direction  to  neutralize  rather  than  to  acidulate  ia  more  likely  to 
lead  to  the  desired  result.  I  believe  the  atudent  will  readily  convince 
himself  that  alkali  alhumtnate  Is  aot  precipitated  from  Its  aoluUons  by 
exact  neulraiization,  and  is  only  thrown  down  when  a  slight  excess  of 
aeid  Is  prescnL  I  am  inclvucd  to  think  that  tl^e  sodium  phosphate  acts 
simply  by  preventing  the  inadvertent  addition  of  a  slight  excess  of  acid^ 
which  19  extremely  liable  to  occur  in  solutions  of  alkah  albuminate,  and 
tltat  syntonin  is  precipitated  by  neutralization  in  presence  of  sodium 
phngplmte,  whilo  alkali  albuminate  is  not,  Iwcause  the  point  of  slight 
acidity  at  which  the  albumin  is  precipitated  is  reached  before  that  of 
neutrah nation  in  the  former  case,  so  that,  before  neutralization  is 
effected,  the  albumin  is  thrown  down  ;  while  iu  the  latter,  the  solution 
does  not  become  acid,  and  the  albunun  is  therefore  not  precipitated, 
till  alter  neutralisation.  On  this  subject  compare  Rollett,  Wien.  Sitz, 
Ber.  XXXIX.  p.  547,  and  Molcschott*s  Untersuch^  VIL  p.  330,  also 
Soxhlet,  Joum.  f.  pract.    Chemie,  N.  F.  1873,  VL  p.  L 
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**  17.  Preparation  of  a  Solution  of  Aoid  Albumin 
or  Syntonin. — Put  some  solution  of  albumin  in  water  into 
n  beaker  and  mix  it  with  its  own  bulk  of  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  (four  cubic  centimetres  of  strong  commercial  acid  in  one 
litre  of  water).  Pour  some  of  the  mixture  into  several  test- 
tubes.  The  dilute  acid  does  not  convert  the  albumin  immedi- 
ately into  syntonin.  Add  to  the  fluid  in  the  flrst  test-tube  a 
drop  of  litmus  solution,  and  then  neutralize  it  exactly  with 
dilute  liquor  potassse.  Little  or  no  precipitate  will  fall.  If 
any  should  be  produced,  filter,  and  boil  the  filtrate  or  add  tan- 
nin to  it  A  copious  precipitate  will  appear,  showing  that 
there  is  much  albumin  in  the  solution.  The  prolonged  action 
of  the  acid  converts  it  into  syntonin^  which  is  precipitated  by 
neutralization.  Let  one  tube  stand  for  some  hours,  and  then 
examine  it,  or  prepare  it  some  hours  before,  and  examine  it 
at  the  same  time  as  the  rest.  Put  a  drop  of  litmus  into  it, 
divide  the  liquid  into  two  parts  and  then  neutralize  one  part 
exactly.  The  whole  of  the  albumin  will  be  precipitated  from 
the  liquid.  To  show  this,  filter  and  boil  the  filtrate;  no  precipi- 
tate will  be  produced.  Acid  albumin  is  not  precipitated  from 
acid  solutions  by  boiling.  Boil  the  other  part  of  the  liquid. 
The  albumin  in  it  has  been  alread\'  shown  to  be  converted  into 
syntonin.  No  coagulatioq  will  occur.  The  formation  of  acid 
albumin  is  accelerated  by  heat.  Warm  a  test-tube  containing 
albumin  solution  mixed  with  acid  gently  to  boiling.  Add  a 
drop  of  litmus  solution,  and  neutralize.  The  albumin  will  be 
completelj'  precipitated,  and  the  solution,  when  filtered,  will 
give  no  precipitate  on  boiling. 

f  Syntonin  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  neutraliza- 
tion ^  even  though  alkaline  phosphates  be  present.  Repeat  the 
last  experiment,  adding  a  little  sodium  phosphate  before 
neutralizing.     The  syntonin  will  be  precipitated  as  before. 

**  18.  Behavior  of  Syntonin  with  Aolds.— Syntonin 
is  soluble  in  concentrated*  mineral  acids ;  it  is  insoluble  in 
them  when  they  are  moderately  dilute,  and  it  is  soluble  in  them 
when  very  dilute. 

Heat  a  watery  solution  of  albumin  gently  to  boiling,  with 
its  own  bulk  of  very  dilute  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  (four 
parts  of  commercial  acid  in  1000  of  water).  No  coagulum 
will  be  produced.  Add  a  small  quantity  of  strong  acid  and  a 
precipitate  will  form  which  will  dissolve  in  a  large  quantity  of 
the  acid,  especially  when  heated. 

Put  a  little  serum  albumin  into  three  test-tubes,  and  add  to 
one  concentrated  nitric  acid,  to  another  hydrochloric,  and  to  a 
third  sulphuric  acid.  Dissolve  the  albumin  in  the  acid  by 
heating. 

Dilute  the  solutions  with  twice  their  volume  of  water,  and  a 
precipitate  will  fall.    Let  it  settle,  and  pour  off  the  superna- 
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taut  liquid  or  filter  it ;  throw  tbe  pred|iitatej  still  moist  with 
acid,  into  water,  and  it  will  dissolve.  This  is  Dot  a  solution  in 
water,  but  m  dilute  acid,  foi-  a  cousiderable  quantity  of  acid 
still  remains  in  the  precipJtiile.  Egg  albumin  differs  from 
serum  albumin  m  its  beUavlor  witU  acids,  and  tbis,  and  its 
coagulability  by  etlier,  form  the  chief  distinctions  between 
them. 

Repeat  the  last  experiment  with  egg  albumin.  It  will  not 
dissolve  so  readily  in  nitrie  or  hydi'oclUoric  acid,  and  when 
pieeipitatcd  by  dilution  will  diJ^solve  slowly  and  imptnTectly 
in  more  water,  instead  of  doing  so  readily,  like  serum  albumin. 

The  precipitate  from  hydiochloriu  acid  will  be  brittle  and 
fibrous  if  the  solution  ha*^  been  recently  made,  but  if  the  solu* 
tion  is  boiled  until  it  begin s  to  become  violet,  oi-  alluwe<l  to 
Stand  for  some  dajs,  the  precipitate  will  be  ioeeulent  and 
soluble,  like  that  of  serum  albumin. 

*  19.  Preparation  of  Syntonin.- — (a.)  From  serum  or 
egg  nlbnmiih  Kentraltze  tlio  solution  in  dilute  acid,  obtniuinl 
in  last  ex(>eriment,  with  dilute  litjuor  potassie;  a  gelatinous 
flauculent  precipitate  of  pure  syntordu  will  fall. 

(b.)  From  fiLrin*  Dissolve  it  in  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  ;  Alter  the  solution  if  necessary,  and  then  proceed  as  with 
serum  albumin- 

((.%)  From  muscle.  Mince  some  muscle,  wash  it  with  water, 
add  to  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  dilute  iiydroehioric  acid 
(four  cubic  centimetres  of  strong  acid  to  one  litre  of  water), 
and  let  it  stand  for  several  hours,  stirring  it  frequently.  Kil- 
ter it  through  a  plaited  filter*  Dilute  the  filtrate  with  water, 
neutralize  it  with  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  wash 
the  pi^cipitatc  witli  water, 

20*  Characters* — When  freshly  precipitated,  syntouin 
forms  a  sticky  jell3'',  but  it  is  not  tenacious, 

SolublUty. — It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  dilute  NaCl 
sohition.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  ii me  water,  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid^  and  weak  alkaline  solutions*  It  is  not  solnlile  in 
a  solution  of  six  parts  of  potassium  nitrate  in  100  of  water. 

Its  solutions  behave  like  tliose  made  by  heating  albuminous 
solutions  with  dilute  aeids. 

21.  Tests. — Dissolve  some  ayntonin  in  lime-water  and  boil 
it*     Coagulation  will  occur. 

Add  magnesium  sulphate  or  calcium  chloride  to  a  cold  alka- 
line solution  of  syntonin.  Unlike  alkali  albuminate,  it  will 
not  be  precipitated.  Boil  the  solution,  and  precipitation  will 
occur. 

Boil  an  alkaline  solution  of  syntonin,  and  then  add  magne- 
sium sulphate  or  calcium  cidoride,  and  a  precipitate  will  fall 
at  once.  This  would  seem  to  be  due  to  the  syntouin  being 
converted  into  alkali  albuminate  by  boiling. 
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22.  Syntonin  contains  Sulphur. — Dissolve  some  syn- 
tonin  in  liquor  potassse,  add  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  lead  acetate 
to  it,  and  boil.  It  will  become  brown  from  the  formation  of 
lead  sulphide. 

23.  Distinotion  between  Alkali  Albumin  and  Syn- 
tonin.— If  a  solution  of  alkali  albuminate  contains  an  alkaline 
phosphate,  the  alkali  albumin  is  not  precipitated  when  the 
solution  is  neutralized,  but  s^mtonin  is  precipitated  from  its 
solutions  by  neutralization  whether  an  alkaline  phosphate  be 
present  or  not. 

Synopsis  of  the  Chief  Albuminous  Bodies.    (Hoppe-Seyler.) 

24.  I.  Albumins. — Albuminous  bodies  which  are  soluble 
in  water,  and  are  not  precipitated  by  very  dilute  acids,  alka- 
line carbonates,  NaCl,  or  platino-hydrocianic  acid.  Their 
solutions  are  coagulated  by  boiling. 

1.  Serum  Albumin, — Not  coagulated  by  shaking  with  ether. 
Readily  soluble  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid ;  water 
added  to  this  solution  causes  a  precipitate  which  is  readily 
dissolved  by  more  water. 

2.  Egg  Albumin. — Precipitated  by  ether.  Less  readily  solu- 
ble in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid :  water  added  to  this 
solution  causes  a  precipitate  which  dissolves  with  difficulty  in 
a  large  quantity  of  water. 

25.  II.  Globulins. — Albuminous  substances,  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  dilute  NaCl  solution.  The  solution  is  coagu- 
lated by  heat.  Vei^y  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  them 
and  converts  them  into  syntonin. 

1.  Vitelline — Not  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  NaCl  in 
substance  to  the  solution  until  it  is  saturated. 

2.  Myosin. — Precipitated  from  its  solution  in  dilute  NaCl 
solution  by  the  addition  of  NaCl  in  substance. 

3.  Fihrinogenic  Subslanae  and — 

4.  Fibrinoplaslic  Substance  (Paraglobulin)  agree  with  myosin 
in  their  reactions,  but  together  in  neutral  solutions  they  form 
fibrin. 

28.  III.  Fibrins. — Insoluble  in  water  or  in  NaCl  solution. 
In  dilute  acids  they  swell,  and  also  in  solutions  of  soda,  though 
to  a  less  extent.    The  swollen  substance  is  coagulated  by  heat. 

27.  IV.  Albuminates. — Insoluble  in  water  or  in  NaCl 
solution.  Easily  soluble  in  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and 
in  alkaline  carbonates.  The  solutions  are  not  altered  by  boil- 
ing. They  are  not  precipitated  from  their  solutions  by  neutrali- 
zation if  alkaline  phosphates  are  present. 

1.  Casein  yields  potassium  sulphide  when  allowed  to  stand 
with  liquor  potassflB,  and  still  more  quickly  when  heated  with  it. 
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±  Alkali albuminatea  (Proie^ina)  do  not  jieW  potassium  sttl- 
pbide  Willi  liquor  potnssa?* 

28,  V,  Acid  AlbuminSi  or  Syntonin.— Insoluble  in 
water  or  in  NaCl  solutiou.  Easily  soluble  in  ililutc  hydro- 
cUloric  acicL  Precipitnted  from  solution  by  nentralizatioUf 
even  in  presence  of  alkaline  phosphates, 

29.  VL  Amyloid. — Insoluble  in  water,  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  and  sodium  carbonate;  in  sohitions  of  NaCl  it  does  not 
perceptibly  swelL  It  is  colored  reddish-brown  or  violet  by 
iodine.  It  is  uot  digested  by  gastric  juice  at  the  temperature 
of  the  blood- 

30.  VII.  Coagulated  ALbumlnouB  Bodies. — Insolublein 
water,  very  dilule  hydrochloric  acid  and  sodium  carbonate;  In 
KaCl  solutions  llicy  do  not  swell  up  perceptibly*  They  are 
colored  yellow  by  iodine*  The}-  are  readily  converted  into 
peptones  by  gastric  juice  at  the  temperature  of  the  blood. 

31,  VI 11.  Peptones. — Soluble  in  water,  not  precipitated 
from  the  solution  by  acids,  alkalis,  or  heat. 

33.  Decomposition  of  Albumin.— The  decomposition  of 
albumin  by  various  agencies  is  of  great  interest,  as  it  is  only 
by  a  study  of  the  way  in  which  it  splits  up  that  a  knowdedge 
of  its  constitution  can  be  obtained^ 

When  treated  with  powerful  03tidizing  agents  albuminona 
bodies  yield  for  rule,  acetic,  propionic,  butyric,  valerianic,  ca- 
proic,  and  benzoic  acids  and  the  cDiTespoDding  aldehydes,  am- 
monia, and  volatile  organic  bases. 

Such  substances  ai*e,  however,  too  far  removed  from  albumin; 
it  is  not  from  tbese  final  products  of  its  decomposition  that 
much  information  is  to  be  got,  but  rather  from  those  bodies  of 
a  tolerably  complex  natnrc  into  which  it  first  splits  up  when 
treated  with  less  active  decomposing  agents.  These  may  after- 
wards undergo  further  decomposition,  and  yield  substances  of 
a  simple  constitution. 

The  most  important  decomposition  is  that  which  albuminous 
bodies  undergo  when  boiled  with  water  or  with  acids,  or  when 
subjected  to  the  action  of  one  of  the  pancreatic  ferments.  Under 
sucli  circumstances  peptones  are  first  formed,  and  afterwards 
split  up,  yielding  leucine  and  tyrosine* 

34.  Peptones — These  arc  distinguished  from  other  albu- 
minous bodies  by  not  being  precipitated  by  boilings  by  alkalis 
or  acids,  nor  by  acetic  acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanide*  They 
are  precipitated  by  alcohol.  Unlike  albumin,  they  diffuse  easily 
through  vegetable  parchment*  With  caustic  potash  and  a 
trace  of  cupric  sulphate,  they  give  a  precipitate,  which  dissolves 
on  shaking,  and  forms  a  solution  of  a  red  color,  becoming  violet 
on  the  addition  of  more  copper  sulphate* 

Bodies  which  closely  resemble  the  peptones  formed  during 
digestion  may  b.e  prepared  by  boiling  albuminous  bodies,  such 
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4J8  ALBUMINOUS   GOMPOUSBS. 

a«  ii brill,  for  a  long  llmo  with  water,  especially  iHider  presi?ure^ 
in  a  Papin-s  digester,  in  a  sealed  glass  tube,  or  in  a  soda-water 
bottle.  By  boili ug  with  tliliite  sulphuric  acid  or  concentrated 
Uvdrochloric  acid,  tbcy  are  {iroihiced  in  a  sliortcr  lime*  The 
production  of  peptones  by  the  digestive  ferments  will  be  con- 
sidered afterwards. 

35.  LteiiQine.^Preparalion. — It  maj'  be  obtaine<l  by  boil- 
ing fibrin  with  dikite  acid  for  a  long  time,  or  by  digesting  it 
wuth  poncreiia,  but  it  is  more  u&nall}'  got  from  horn  chips. 
Boil  two  parts  of  horu  shavings  with  five  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid,  previously  dilated  with  thirteen  parts  of  water,  for  twent^*- 
four  hours,  loss  of  water  hy  evaporation  Ijeing  prevented  by 
the  arrangement  sliown  in  fig.  320.  Saturate  the  fluid  while 
hot,  with  chalk,  filter,  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  half  its  bulk,  add 
oxalic  a^cid  to  precipitate  the  lime,  filter  and  evaporate  till  a 
scum  forms  on  the  surface,  and  tlien  set  it  aside  to  crystallize, 
A  considemhle  araonnt  of  tyro?iine  will  crystallize  out  first. 
Pour  ofl*  the  liquor,  let  it  stand  till  crystals  of  leucine  form. 
Purify  them  by  boiUng  with  water  and  lead  hydrate,  filter,  re- 
niove  the  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  filter,  evaporate  th^ 
filtrate  in  a  water-batli  to  dryness:  dissolve  the  residue  in  hot 
weak  alcohol,  and  let  it  cool  and  evapomtc  till  crystalUzatioii 
takes  place. 

Leucine  can  be  formed  synthetically,  and  if  wanted  pure, 
this  is  tlie  best  way  of  obtaining  it. 

For  this  purpose  a  mixture  of  valeral^ammouia,  bydrocyanic 
and  hydrochloric  acids  arc  boiled  together  in  a  retort  till  the 
oily  amraoniuni  compound  has  disappeared.  The  liquid  is  then 
evaporated  to  drvuess,  the  residue  is  boiled  with  water  and 
leaf  I  hydrate,  and  the  product  purified  as  already  directed. 

Ch  a  ra  cfe  rs .— Le  u  ci  u  e  fo  rm  s  e  xt  re  m^ly  s  le  n  d  e  r ,  w  I  ji  te ,  gl  iste  n- 
ing  plates*  A  How  a  drop  of  a  solution  in  water  or  alcohol  to 
evaporate  on  an  object-glass  and  examiuo  it  under  the  micro* 
scope.  It  will  form  round  balls,  which  are  either  hyaline,  and 
strongly  resemble  fat  globules,  or  exhibit  radiating  lines.  Or 
it  mj^y  appear  as  very  thin  plates  grouped  in  a  radiating  fashion* 
They  differ  frum  urates  presenting  a  similar  foim  in  not  being 
strongly  refractive. 

Sohtbilifij. — L  Water:  Pure  leucine  dissolves  slowly,  and  is 
s ol u 111 e  i n  a b out  t w c n ty -s eve n  pa rt s  o f  c ol d  water*  It  d iss ol ves 
more  easily  in  hot  water;  When  impure  it  is  more  easily"  solu- 
ble. 

2,  Alcolioh  Pure  leucine  dissolves  in  1040  parts  of  cold» 
and  in  800  of  hot  alcohot     If  impure,  it  is  much  more  soluble. 

5.  In  Liquor  potassie,  4,  ammonia,  and  5,  dilute  acids,  it  is 
readily  soluble, 

6.  Concentrated  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acids-    It  is  eli^ 
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solved  without  decomposition.  Neutralize  them,  and  it  is 
precipitated. 

t  Effect  of  Heat — At  170^  C.  it  sublimes  unchanged:  a 
higher  temperature  decomposes  it. 

Put  a  little  leucine  into  a  dry  test-tube  and  heat  it  gentl3\ 
It  will  rise  in  white  clouds  and  be  deposited  on  the  cool  part 
of  the  tube.  Heat  the  deposit  strongly  and  a  strong  smell  of 
amylamine  will  be  perceived. 

Decomposition — When  decomposed  by  heat  it  yields  CO, 
NH3,  and  amylamine. 

To  show  this  put  a  portion  of  leucine  into  a  hard  glass  bulb-, 
and  connect  this  by  means  of  India-rubber  tubing  with  a  glass 
tube  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  bottom  of  a  test-tube.  Pre- 
pare two  other  similar  pieces  of  glass  tubing  and  three  test- 
tubes,  the  first  of  which  should  be  about  half  filled  with  caus- 
tic baryta  solution,  the  second  with  Nessler's  reagent,  and  the 
third  with  water.  Heat  the  bulb  containing  the  leucine,  apply- 
ing the  heat  first  to  the  upper  part  of  the  bulb  and  gradually 
moving  it  downwards,  so  that  as  the  leucine  sublimes  its  vapor 
may  be  strongly  heated  and  decomposed.  Pass  the  fumes  into 
the  baryta  solution,  then  disconnect  the  glass  tubing,  and  after 
iittaching  a  clean  piece,  pass  them  into  Nessler's  reagent  and 
then  into  water.  The  baryta  will  be  precipitated  as  white  car- 
bonate, the  Nessler's  x*eagent  will  become  brown,  showing  the 
presence  of  ammonia,  and  the  water  in  the  third  test-tube  will 
acquire  the  peculiar  smell  of  amylamine  and  an  alkaline  reac- 
tion. Add  to  tlie  barium  solution  a  little  nitric  acid.  It  will 
become  clear  and  evolve  gas,  showing  that  the  precipitate  was 
barium  carbonate.  A  minute  quantity  only  of  NH^  is  disen- 
gaged when  leucine  is  heated  alone,  and  the  coloration  of  Ness- 
ler's reagent  is  therefore  very  slight.  If  a  little  lime  and  caus- 
tic soda  or  potash  are  heated  with  the  leucine  much  more  NH, 
is  given  off. 

36.  Preparation  of  Nessler's  Reagent. — Dissolve  4 
grammes  of  potassium  iodide  in  250  cub.  cent,  of  distilled 
water.  Set  aside  a  few  cub.  cent,  and  add  a  cold  saturated  solu- 
tion of  mercuric  chloride  to  the  remainder,  till  the  precipitate  of 
mercuric  iodide  is  no  longer  dissolved  on  stirring.  Add  that 
part  of  the  potassium  iodide  solution  which  was  set  aside,  to 
the  rest,  so  as  to  dissolve  the  remaining  precipitate,  and  then 
add  mercuric  chloride  again  very  gradually,  till  a  slight  per- 
manent precipitate  is  produced.  If  a  few  cub.  cent,  of  the 
potassium  iodide  solution  were  not  set  aside,  great  caution 
would  be  required  in  adding  the  mercuric  chloride  so  as  to 
avoid  excess.  Dissolve  150  grammes  of  potassium  hydrate  in 
150  cub.  cent,  of  distilled  water,  allow  the  solution  to  cool,  and 
add  it  gradually  to  the  potassium  iodide  solution.  Pour  the 
mixture  into  a  measuring-glass  or  flask,  and  add  distilled  water 
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to  make  up  n  litre.  Pour  it  into  a  large  wdl-stopjjered  bottle, 
taking  care  tlmt  there  is  no  ammonia  near  it  at  the  time*  It 
will  deposit  a  brown  precipitate,  and  become  quite  clear  autl 
of  a  pale  green ish-vellow  color.  It  is  then  ready  for  use ;  a 
little  of  it  aUonld  be  poured  into  a  smaller  bottle  when  wanted. 

37.  Deteotion  of  Leucine  in  Tissues. — In  order  to  de- 
tect the  presence  of  leucine,  cut  up  the  organ  (the  pancreas  of 
a  sheep  or  ox,  for  example)  into  stuuII  pieces  witli  a  large  knife 
or  8auBage*niaking  machine.  Mix  it  with  water  and  let  it  stand 
for  a  little  while, stirring  it  frequeutl}' ;  ^Iter  it  through  a  piece 
of  eloth^  and  press  out  the  water  first  with  the  hand,  and  then 
with  a  screw-pro ss.  Extract  it  with  water  a  second  time  iu  the 
earn e  way.  Mix  the  watery  eK tracts  together,  acidify  alightly 
with  acetic  acitl,  and  boil,  to  coagulate  the  albumin*  Filter: 
add  a  solution  of  lead  acetate  to  the  tiUrate.  Filter:  pass  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  through  the  filtrate  to  remove  the  excess 
of  lead*  Filter:  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness.  Extract 
the  residue  with  hoiliug  aleohoL  Filter  :  evaporate  the  filtrate 
to  a  sjrup,  and  set  it  aside  for  several  days  to  crystallize.  If 
leucine  is  present,  it  will  crystallize  in  a  da}'  or  two  iu  balls  or 
knots,  or,  possibly,  iu  shining  plates,  but  will  not  form  good 
crystals*  It  is  not  pure,  but  is  mixed  with  a  number  of  other 
substances.  In  order  to  free  it  from  these,  the  following  method 
is  recommended  by  Hoppe-Seyler.  Dissolve  it  in  ammonia, 
add  lead  acetate  till  no  further  precipitate  is  produced.  Filter: 
wash  the  precipitate  with  a  little  water.  Suspend  it  in  waler^^ 
and  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  it*  Filter,  and 
evaporate  the  filtrate  in  the  water  bath* 

38.  Tests  for  Xteucitie. — The  formation  of  round  lumps  or 
plates  is  not  suOlcient  to  prove  that  a  substance  is  leucine,  and 
other  tests  must  be  applied  to  them-  Before  doing  so,  they 
should  be  purified  by  drying  them  between  two  folds  of  blot- 
ting-p.nper,  dissolving  them  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  letting  them 
crystallize  out  again*     The  following  tests  may  l>e  applied: — 

1,  Put  a  portion  into  a  dry  test-tube  and  heat  it  over  a 
Bunsen^s  burner  or  spirit-lamp.  If  it  consists  of  lencine,  it 
will  emit  the  smell  of  amylamine, 

2,  Schcrer's  Test :  Tut  a  small  portion  of  the  supj^osed 
leucine  with  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  on  a  piece  of  plutiiiura  foil, 
and  evaporate  it  gently.  If  it  is  pure  leucine,  a  colorless, 
almost  invisible,  residue  will  remain  on  the  foih  Add  a  few 
drops  of  liquor  potassie  to  it,  and  heat  It  will  become  yellow 
or  brownish,  and  then  form  an  oily  drop^  which  runs  about 
upon  the  foil  without  adhering  to  it. 

39.  Tyrosine, — Preparation. — Boil  horn  shavings  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  crystallize  out  the  tyrosiiie,  as  directed 
in  the  preimratioa  of  leucine,  wasli  the  crystals  with  cold 
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water,  dissolve  them  in  ammonia,  and  allow  the  solution  to 
evaporate,  until  the  tyrosine  crystallizes. 

It  forms  fine  colorless  microscopic  needles,  with  a  silky 
lustre,  and  without  taste  or  smell. 

Or  digest  fibrin  with  pancreas,  see  §  171. 

Characters, — Let  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  tyrosine  in  hot 
water  evaporate  on  an  object-glass,  and  examine  it  under  the 
microscope.  Long  ncedle-likc  crystals  will  be  seen  which  are 
often  united  in  single  tufls,  or  in  radiating  groups  of  tufts. 

Solubility. — L  Cold  water  dissolves  it  with  diflSculty.  2. 
Boiling  water  dissolves  it  easily.  Almost  all  the  tyrosine 
crystallizes  out  on  cooling.  It  is  insoluble  in,  3.  Absolute 
alcohol,  4.  Ether.  It  is  easy  soluble  in,  5.  Ammonia,  6.  Liq- 
uor potassse,  7.  Concentrated  solution  of  potassium  or  sodium 
carbonate,  8.  Alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  potash,  9.  Concen- 
trated hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  and,  10.  Dilute  mineral 
acid.  11.  Acetic  acid  dissolves  it  with  difficulty.  12.  Nitric 
acid  dissolves  it.  Let  the  solution  stand  a  while.  A  yellow 
crystalline  powder  of  nitro-tyrosine  will  separate.  Pour  off  the 
liquid  and  add  liquor  potassse  to  the  powder.  It  will  dissolve 
and  form  a  red  solution. 

40.  Deteotion  of  Tyrosine. — Treat  the  organ  exactly 
as  described  in  the  process  for  the  detection  of  leucine.  The 
dried  residue,  after  it  has  been  extracted  with  boiling  alcohol 
to  remove  the  leucine,  consists  of  tyrosine.  Dissolve  it  in  boil- 
ing water  or  ammonia,  and  let  it  crystallize  out. 

41.  Tests  for  Tyrosine. — It  is  distinguished  by  its  micro- 
scopic appearance,  and  by  the  following  reactions. 

1.  Hoffmann's  Test. — Put  a  little  of  the  solution  supposed 
to  contain  tyrosine  in  a  test-tube  ;  add  some  water,  and  a  few 
drops  of  mercuric  nitrate  solution.  Boil  it  for  a  little  while. 
If  tj'rosinc  is  present,  the  liquid  will  become  rose-colored,  and 
will  afterwards  deposit  a  red  precipitate. 

2.  Piria's  Test. — Pour  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  sulphu- 
ric acid  on  two  or  three  pieces  of  tyrosine  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head  in  a  watch-glass.  Gently  warm  it  for  a  little.  Let  the 
solution  cool.  Mix  it  with  a  little  water,  and  add  chalk  or 
bai'ium  carbonate  till  all  effervescence  has  ceased.  Filter. 
Evaporate,  if  necessary,  to  a  small  bulk  at  a  gentle  heat,  and 
add  a  few  drops  of  a  neutral  solution  of  ferric  chloride.  The 
fluid  will  become  of  a  beautiful  violet. 

3.  Scherer's  Test. — Put  a  little  of  the  supposed  tyrosine, 
with  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid,  on  a  piece  of  platinum  foil, 
and  evaporate  gently.  If  it  is  reall}'  tyrosine,  it  will  quickly 
become  of  a  bright  yellow  color,  and  will  leave  a  deep  yellow 
shining  residue.  Add  a  few  drops  of  liquor  potassae  to  it,  and 
it  will  form  a  yellowish-red  solution.  Evaporate,  and  it  will 
leave  a  brown  residue. 
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CHEMISTRY  OP  THE  TISSUES. 

42.  Epithelial  Tissues. — The  epithelial  tissues — nails, 
baii%  epidtTuib,  and  epithelium,  as  well  as  horns  and  feathers 
— contiiiu  a  email  quantily  of  fat,  and  a  substauce  which  con- 
stitutes the  c'inerpart  of  their  hulk,  aiul  to  ivhieh  their  form  is 
due*  To  this  substance  tlie  name  of  keratifi  has  been  given. 
It  is  pret>ared  by  removing  the  fat,  etc.,  from  any  of  the  epi- 
dermal tissues  by  l>oiling  with  ether,  alcohol,  water,  and  dilute 
acid.  As  tlie  elemeutary  analyses  of  it  do  not  ngree,  it  is  quite 
possible  tliat  it  is  a  mixture  of  several  substances,  but  tbis  is 
not  3et  certainly  made  out.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  albumin,  as 
is  shown  by  its  yielding  the  suine  products,  leucine  and  tyro- 
sine,  when  decomposed  by  boilinij  with  dilute  snlpliuric  acid 
(tiee  f  35].  It  contains  sulphur,  which  seems  to  he  in  a  very 
loose  state  of  com bi nation.  Hair,  as  is  well  known,  becomes 
blackened  by  lead  siilp!nde  when  a  leaden  L-omb  is  useth  To 
show  the  presence  of  sulphur,  put  a  few  parin*;s  of  nails  into 
a  test*tube;  add  a  little  liquor  potasste*  and  boil.  Add  a  little 
hydrochloric  or  snlpUuric  acid  to  the  solution  thus  obtained. 
Hydrogeu  sulphide  will  be  given  off,  and  maybe  recognized  by 
the  sujell 

43.  Connective  Tissue* — In  the  group  of  tissues  so  desig* 
iialcd,  there  are  several  which  do  not  seem  very  like  one  another. 
Such  are  mucous  tissue,  reticular  and  ordinary  couuective  tis- 
sue, adipose  tissue,  cartilage,  bone,  and  dentine.  Their  close 
relation  to  one  another  is  shown  bvlbeir  being  linked  togetlier 
by  intermediate  forms,  by  oijo  tissue  sometimes  passing  into 
another  so  that  the  boundary  between  them  cannot  be  defined, 
and  by  one  oceasiotially  replacing  another.  They  all  contain 
substances  which  are  cither  derived  from  albumin  or  are  nearly 
connected  with  it,  nud  have  received  the  name  of  albuminoids. 

44-  Atbifiniiioith.—^TUc&Q  are  nitrogenous,  and  resemble 
albuminous  bodies  iu  composition,  hut  differ  from  them  in  their 
heliavior  with  acetic  acid,  potassium  ferrouyanide,  nitric  aud 
hydrochloric  acids.     Tbey  arc  mucin,  gelatin,  and  cliondrin. 

**  45.  Muoiji. — This  is  found  in  iVetal  connective  tissue, 
and  although  not  present  in  the  fasciculi  is  an  important  con- 
stituent of  teuilou  tissue.  It  occurs  also  iu  all  mucous  secre- 
tions, and  gives  them  a  tenacious  character.  It  is  distinguished 
by  Its  solutions  not  being  coagulated  or  rendered  turbid  by 
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boiling ;  by  giving  with  acetic  acid  a  precipitate  which  shrinks 
together  in  pure  acid,  instead  of  swelling  and  dissolving  as 
albuminous  bodies  do.  The  addition  of  potassium  ferrocyanide 
to  the  acetic  acid  prevents  it  from  precipitating  mucin,  so  that 
no  turbidity  is  produced  unless  albuminous  substances  are  also 
present.  It  gives  no  precipitate  with  mercuric  chloride ;  when 
heated  with  liquor  potassse  and  cupric  sulphate,  the  solution 
remains  of  a  clear  blue. 

Preparation,  (a)  From  Salivary  Glands, — Wash  the  sali- 
vary glands  of  an  ox  or  sheep  well.  Cut  them  up  into  small 
pieces.  Wash  away  any  remaining  blood  with  a  little  water. 
Mix  the  glandular  substance  well  up  witli  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  filter  through  linen.  Add  acetic  acid  gradu- 
ally to  the  filtrate,  till  a  precipitate  partly  fibrous  and  partly 
flocculent  is  obtained.  Filter  through  linen.  Wash  the  pre- 
cipitate with  water,  and  then  with  alcohol  and  ether,  to  remove 
the  fat. 

(b)  From  Tendons, — Free  the  sinews  of  the  legs  of  an  ox  or 
sheep  from  muscle.  Wash  them  well,  and  cut  them  up  in  small 
pieces.  Extract  them  with  water.  Put  them  into  a  large  quan- 
tity of  lime  or  baryta  water,  and  let  them  stand  in  a  closed  ves- 
sel for  several  days.  Filter.  Add  acetic  acid  in  excess  to  the 
filtrate  to  precipitate- the  mucin.  Wash  the  white  flocculent 
precipitate  with  dilute  acetic  acid  and  then  with  dilute  alcohol. 

(c)  From  Ox  Gall.    (See  §  134). 

Solubility 1 .  Water : — It  does  not  dissolve,  but  swells  very 

much ;  when  the  mixture  is  filtered,  part  of  the  mucin  often 
passes  through,  forming  a  turbid  filtrate.  The  mixture  with 
water  is  not  tenacious,  and  no  foam  is  produced  on  shaking  it. 
2.  NaCl  solution.  Add  a  little  solid  NaCl  to  a  mixture  of 
mucin  and  water.  It  will  become  clearer.  Put  a  glass  rod  into 
the  liquid.  It  will  now  be  found  to  be  tenacious,  and  on  with- 
drawing the  rod  a  long  thread  will  follow  it  from  the  fiuid. 
Shake  it,  and  foam  will  form.  Add  a  large  quantity  of  water 
to  the  solution  or  mixture  (for  it  is  not  certain  which  it  is),  and 
the  mucin  will  be  precipitated.  3.  Yery  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  of  less  than  1  per  cent.,  or  other  mineral  acid,  does  not  dis- 
solve mucin.  4.  Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  of  5  per  cent,  partly 
dissolves  it.  Shake  the  solution  and  it  foams.  Add  a  little 
NaCl  to  it,  and  the  mucin  will  dissolve  much  more  readily. 
5.  Concentrated  hydrochloric,  or  other  mineral  acid,  dissolves 
it  completely.  6.  Liquor  potassse  dissolves  it;  add  a  little  to 
some  mucin,  but  not  enough  to  dissolve  the  whole  of  it.  Filter. 
The  filtrate  is  not  tenacious,  and  is  neutral,  1.  Baryta  and 
limewatcr  dissolve  mucin,  and  when  used  in  small  quantity 
give,  like  liquor  potasste,  a  neutral  filtrate. 

Precipitation  of  Mucin, — f  1.  Boil  the  neutral  or  slightly 
alkaline  solution.    It  will  not  be  altered. 
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f  2*  AJd  acetic  avkh  A  precipitate  will  fall.  Let  it  settle. 
Pour  ofl"  tlie  liquid  aod  pour  on  glacial  acetic  acid.  Generally 
it  will  not  dissolve. 

f  3#  Add  acetic  acid  with  solution  of  potassiinm  ferrocyanide. 
If  the  mucin  is  pure  no  turbidity  will  appear  at  first,  but  will 
do  so  after  tlie  solution  has  stood  for  some  time. 

4.  Add  mercuric  chloride*     No  precipitate. 

5.  Add  basic  lend  acetate.     A  copious  precipitate  will  form. 
f  Meaciion  with  Cupric  Oxide. — Add  liquor  potassje  and  a 

little  cupric  sulphate  to  a  solution  of  mucin.  The  cupric  hy- 
drate will  be  dissolved.  Boil.  The  liquid  will  still  remain  of 
a  clear  blue  color.  Tins  distinguishes  mucin  from  albumin^ 
pepsine,  and  ;^elatin,  whith  give  a  violet  or  red  color. 

**  46.  Ordinary  Connective  Tissue, — Tendons. — 
Gelatigenous  Substance,  or  Collagen. — Tliis  substance 
forms  tlie  organic  basis  of  bones  and  teeth,  and  the  principal 
or  fibrous  part  of  connective  tissue,  tendons,  ligaments,  and 
fasciae. 

Preparation,  (a)  From  Bones* — Soak  some  bones  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  diluted  with  8  or  9  times  its  bulk  of  water,  chang- 
ing the  acid  several  times.  This  will  remove  the  inorganic 
aaUs  which  are  deposited  in  the  bone  and  impart  hardness  to 
it;  so  that  when  tliey  arc  entirely  reniove^l,  the  bone  will  retaiti 
its  original  shape,  but  be  quite  soft  and  pliable.  The  time 
during  which  the  bones  must  be  soaked  in  onier  to  remove  tlie 
wliole  of  the  salts  they  contain,  varies  with  their  sine  ;  but  if 
the  bones  be  cut  Into  small  pieces,  or  thin  bones  such  as  ribs 
are  used,  a  day  or  two  is  sufficient.  Wash  them  well  with 
water  to  I'cmove  the  acid  and  dry  thera  over  the  water  batb. 

(b)  From  Tendons. — After  removing  the  mucin  from  tendons 
by  means  of  lime  or  baryta  water  (^<?e  §  45),  wash  the  swollen 
pieces  first  witij  water,  and  then  with  a  little  acetic  acid  niucli 
diluted,  so  that  they  contract  and  do  not  again  swell.  Then 
Boak  and  wash  them  for  a  while  in  w^ater,  changing  it  several 
times. 

Characters. — When  fresh,  it  is  soft,  but  it  shrinks  and  be- 
comes hard  when  it  is  dried  or  alcohol  is  added  to  it. 

Solitbilili/. — ^1.  In  cold  water,  it  will  not  dissolve*  %  Boil 
the  water.  It  will  dissolve  and  be  converted  into  gelatin. 
On  cooling,  it  will  form  a  jelly.  3*  In  cold  dilute  acetic  or 
other  acid,  it  will  swell  up.  4.  In  boiling  diUite  acids,  it  is 
dissolved  and  converted  Into  gelatin  still  more  I'eadily  than 
by  water,  5.  In  hot  liquor  potassie,  it  dissolves  tolerably 
easily, 

47.  Gelatin. — Preparation. — ^Boll  coUngen  obtained  from 
bones  or  siucws  in  the  manner  already  described*  Filter  the 
solution  hot.  Divide  the  filtrate  into  three  parts.  Allow  one 
of  them  to  cool  j  it  will  form  a  jelly.     Evaporate  another  to 
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dryness  on  the  water  bath.    Use  the  third  for  testing  various 
precipitants. 

Solubility. — 1.  Cold  water.  Dried  gelatin  will  swell,  but 
will  not  dissolve.  2.  Boil  the  water,  it  will  dissolve.  3.  Cold 
dilute  acids,  and  4.  Cold  dilute  alkalis,  will  dissolve  it  readily. 

Precipitation. — It  is  precipitated  by  1,  tannic  acid;  2, 
mercuric  chloride.  Unlike  albumin,  pure  gelatin  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by,  1,  acetic  acid  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  ;  2, 
many  metallic  salts,  as  lead  acetate,  cupric  or  ferric  sulphate. 
It  is  not  precipitated  by  acids  or  alkalis. 

Alteration  by  Boiling. — Boil  a  solution  of  gelatin  for  some 
time  with  an  acid  or  alkali  and  let  it  cool.  It  will  remain 
fluid  and  will  not  form  a  jelly.  Test  its  reactions.  They  will 
be  found  the  same  as  betbre.  The  same  eflect  is  produced  by 
prolonged  boiling  with  water  alone. 

48.  Elastio  Tissue. — Elastin. — The  clastic  fibres  which 
occur  in  the  connective  tissue  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
and  are  especially  abundant  in  the  middle  coats  of  the  aorta 
and  large  arteries,  and  in  the  ligamentum  nuchae^  and  ligamenta 
subflava^  are  supposed  to  consist  of  elastin. 

Preparation. — Remove  the  adhering  cellular  tissue  from  the 
fresh  ligamentum  nuchx  of  an  ox.  Cut  it  into  small  pieces, 
and  boil  it  with  alcohol  and  ether  to  remoye  the  fat.  Boil  it 
for  24  hours  with  water,  to  dissolve  the  collagen,  renewing  the 
water  as  it  evaporates,  or  preventing  evaporation  (see  §  207). 
Boil  the  residue  with  concentrated  acetic  acid  for  a  consider- 
able time ;  remove  the  acetic  acid  by  boiling  with  water,  and 
then  boil  with  moderately  dilute  liquor  sodse  or  potassse  till  it 
begins  to  swell.  Remove  the  alkali  b}'  boiling  with  dilute 
acetic  acid,  then  with  water.  Put  the  residue  into  cold  hydro- 
chloric acid  ;  let  it  remain  for  24  hours,  and  then  wash  it  with 
water  till  the  washings  have  no  longer  an  acid  reaction  and 
leave  no  residue  on  evaporation. 

Characters. — The  elastin  which  remains  after  the  treatment 
just  described  is  yellowish  and  elastic  while  moist,  but  when 
dry  becomes  hard  and  brittle. 

Solubility. — 1.  Put  a  piece  of  dry  elastin  in  water.  It  will 
swell  up  but  will  not  dissolve.  2.  Boil  the  water.  Unlike  the 
collagen  of  connective  tissue,  it  will  not  dissolve.  It  does  not 
form  gelatin,  and  the  water  will  not  gelatinize  on  cooling.  3. 
It  does  not  dissolve  in  alcohol,  ether,  or  acetic  acid,  though  it 
swells  in  the  latter.  4.  Boil  it  with  a  strong  solution  of 
caustic  potash  ;  it  will  dissolve. 

Precijntation. — Neutralize  the  solution  in  potash  with  hy- 
drochloric or  other  acid.  No  precipitate  will  fall.  Add  tannin 
to  the  neutral  solution.  A  precipitate  will  be  produced.  No 
other  acids  cause  a  precipitate. 

Reactions. — 1.  Xanthoprotein  reaction.     Put  a  piece  of  elas- 
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tin  ill  concentmtcd  nitric  acid,  and  let  It  stay  some  time.  It 
will  swell  up,  tUeiJ  become  yellow,  and  lastly  form  a  mueilftgi- 
nous  solution*  Add  ammonia,  and  it  will  become  a  deep 
orange-red.  2,  Mi  11  on *s  reaction.  Test  a  piece  of  elastin  witti 
Mi  It  on 'b  reagent.     lb  will  became  sligLitly  red* 

DecompQisition. — On  boiling  clastin  with  concentrated  snl- 
phuric  acid^  it  is  decomposed  and  yields  leucine^  but  no 
tyrosine. 

*-*  49.  GaFtilage, — Chondrogen. — The  intercellular  sub- 
stance of  hyaline  cartilage,  and  that  which  lies  between  the 
fibres  of  ftbrocartilage,  consists  mainly  of  chondrogcn,  so 
named  because  it  is  dissolved  b^*  boiling  in  water  and  forms 
cUondrini 

Soiuhitiit/^ — Take  a  piece  of  costal  cartilage  of  a  sheep  or  ox 
and  lest  its  solubility  in  the  following  rcii gents :  1*  Cold  water. 
It  is  insoluble.  When  allowed  to  dry  before  it  is  put  in  water, 
it  swells  Up  siightlyi  2.  In  boiling  water^  it  dissolves.  On 
cooling,  it  forms  a  jelly,  3.  In  acetic  acid  it  is  insoluble. 
When  dry^  it  swells  very  little  in  acetic  acicL 

50.  Chondrin, — Preparaiiov* — Boil  the  costal  cartilages  or 
trachea  of  a  sheep  or  ox  in  water  till  the  perichondrium  strips 
easily  off.  Remove  the  perichondrium.  Cut  up  the  curtiiuges 
into  very  small  pieces,  and  boil  them  with  water  for  several 
hours.  If  a  Papin's  digester  is  at  hand,  boil  them  in  it  under 
a  pressure  of  2-3  atmospheres.  Filter  while  hot.  The  fil- 
trate will  be  strongly  opalescent.  Put  part  of  it  into  a  beaker 
and  allow  it  to  cooK  It  will  form  a  ji^lly.  To  the  vemaiinler 
of  the  filtrate  add  acetic  acid,  and  the  chondrin  will  be  pre- 
cipitated. 

So! ttbli it t/.^^Test  the  solubility  of  cbondrin,  using  either 
that  precipitated  by  acetic  acid,  or  the  jelly  which  formed  on 
cooling,  in  tbe  following  reageiits  i  Lin  cold  water  it  is  in- 
aolnble.  Heat  it,  and  It  is  dissolved.  It  is  soluble  in  3.  Solu- 
tions of  alkaline  salts,  as  sodium  sulphate,  and  is  easity  solu- 
ble tn  3.  Dilute  mineral  acids,  4*  Liquor  potfissa^,  and  5.  Liquor 
ammonite.     It  is  insoluble  in  6*  Alcohol,  and  f*  Ether, 

JPrecipilation.^'Add  to  a  warm  solution  of  chondrin  in 
water,  f  L  Acetic  acid.  It  will  be  precipitated,  f  2.  Add  to 
this  a  little  sodium  chloride  or  sulphate.  The  precipitate  will 
redissolvG.  3.  Add  sodium  sulphate  to  a  watery  s^jlutiou  of 
chondrin,  and  atlorwards  acetic  acid.  No  precipitate  will  falL 
4,  Dilute  hydrochloric  or  other  mineral  acid.  The  chondrin  is 
precipitated  and  is  dissolved  by  excess  of  acid*  6.  Alum  pre- 
cipitates chondrin  j  excess  dissolves  it.  G.  Lead  acetate,  T,  Sil- 
ver nitrate,  8*  Chlorine  water,  all  precipitate  chondrin. 

Effect  of  Boiling, — Boll  a  watery  solution  of  chondrin  for  a 
long  time.    Let  it  cool,  and  it  will  he  found  to  have  lost  ita 
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power  of  gelatinizing,  but  it  will  give  the  other  reactions  just 
as  before. 

Decomposition  of  Chondrin. — By  boiling  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  chondrin  is  decomposed,  and  yields  grape 
sugar,  and  certain  nitrogenous  substances.  The  presence  of 
grape  sugar  may  be  tested  by  the  reactions  given  in  §  77 
or  §  155. 

51.  Distinctive  Characters  of  Mucin,  Chondrin^ 
Qelatin,  and  Albumin. 

Mucin. — Precipitated  by  acetic  acid,  the  precipitate  is  not 
dissolved  by  sodium  sulphate. 

Chondrin, — Precipitated  by  acetic  acid,  the  precipitate  is 
dissolved  by  sodium  sulphate. 

Gelatin, — Not  precipitated  b}'  acetic  acid,  nor  by  acetic  acid 
and  potassium  ferrocyanide. 

Albumin Dissolved  by  acetic  acid,  the  solution  is  precipi- 
tated by  potassium  ferrocyanide,  or  by  the  addition  of 
alkaline  salts  and  heat.  j 

Gelatin  and  Chondrin  are  most  generally  recognized  by  their 
hot  solutions  forming  a  jelly  on  cooling ;  but  as  they  are  both 
deprived  of  this  property  by  long  boiling  or  boiling  with  acids, 
this  test  is  not  always  to  be  depended  on. 

**  62.  Bone. — When  bone  is  subjected  to  the  action  of 
acids,  the  earthy  salts  are  removed.  The  remainder,  to  which 
the  name  ossein  has  been  given,  consists  chiefly  of  gelatigenous 
substance.  The  earthy  salts  are  tribasic  calcium,  and  magne- 
sium phosphates,  calcium  carbonate,  and  small  quantities  of 
calcium  fluoride. 

To  remove  the  earthy  salts,  and  leave  the  ossein,  place  a  bone 
for  some  time  at  a  low  temperature  in  very  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid.  When  treated  with  warm  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  bone 
gives  out  CO,  and  is  apt  to  separate  into  lamellse.  The  ossein 
is  soft,  flexible,  and  elastic  while  moist,  but  becomes  hard 
when  dry.  It  retains  the  form  of  the  bone.  In  its  chemical 
characters  it  resembles  the  gelatigenous  substance  from  con- 
nective tissue. 

To  get  the  earthy  salts,  incinerate  the  bone,  when  the  organic 
substance  will  be  consumed,  and  they  will  remain  behind,  mixed 
with  other  salts  formed  during  the  combustion,  for  here  as  in 
other  cases  the  salts  in  the  ash  differ  considerably  from  those 
which  exist  in  the  tissue. 

**  63.  Adipose  Tissue. — ^Fats. — Fats  differ  from  each 
other  in  appearance  and  consistence.  Their  general  properties 
may  be  conveniently  studied  in  olive  oil,  for  which  cod  liver  oil 
or  train  oil  may  be  substituted,  if  an  animal  fat  is  desired. 

Solubility. — Fats  are  insoluble  in  1.  Water,  and  2.  Cold  al- 
cohol, t  3.  Hot  alcohol.  Warm  a  test-tube  containing  oil 
and  alcohol  over  a  spirit-lamp  or  Buuseu's  burner.    As  the 
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Spirit  Ijecomes  wami,  part  of  the  oil  will  be  dissolved.    Pour 

oft  some  of  lUe  dear  alcoliolic  solution  itjio  aiioihei"  tube  and 
cool  it.  It  win  bei*onic  milky  from  the  ileposition  of  oil,  f  4- 
Cold  ctUen  Shake  a  little  oil  with  ether  and  it  will  dissolve 
readily.  The  test-tube  containing  the  ether  must  not  l>e 
brought  neau  a  flame,  as  its  vapor  is  readily'  inflammable.  5* 
Cblorororm  ;  6,  Oil  of  turpentine,  and  other  volatile  oils,  also 
dissolve  fat  readily, 

*  Emuhionizing  of  Fats, — Shake  a  little  oil  witii  a  solution 
of  albumin  in  a  test-tube.  The  oil  will  become  finely  divided, 
and  form  a  milky-lookLng  fluid  or  emulsion.  Put  a  drop  of 
this  under  the  microsco|>e,  and  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of 
minute  globules  of  fat.  Tlie  globules  in  the  emulsion  unite 
again  and  form  large  globules,  but  very  slowly.  Add  a  little 
acetic  acid  to  the  emuUion  and  shake  it,  Tlie  globules  will 
unite  much  more  quickly.  Repeat  the  extK?rinient  with  a  soln* 
tion  of  gelatin.     This  also  will  emulaionize  the  fat, 

Eeaction, — Wash  a  piece  of  lard  in  water  and  press  a  pieee 
of  litmus  paper  ngainst  it,  or  melt  it  in  a  test-tube,  and  put  a 
drop  of  it  or  of  olive  oil  on  the  paper.  Its  reaction  will  be 
neutral. 

Com  post  Hon  of  Fats, — ^Fat  consists  of  a  triatomic  radicle, 
propenyl  or  glyceryl,  combined  with  three  atoms  of  a  mona- 
tomic  fatty  acui  The  glyceryl  may  be  displaced  by  m organic 
bases,  such  as  potassium,  lead,  etc.,  and  givceryl  hydrate,  or 
glyceryl  alcohol  (glycerin)  ia  produced.  The  replacement  of 
glycerin  by  other  basis  is  termed  saponification* 

Boil  two  and  a  half  grammes  of  olive  oil  with  one  gramme 
of  very  finely  powdered  lead  oxide,  and  about  fifty  cubic  centi- 
metres of  water  in  a  beaker  or  evaporating  dish  for  some 
hours,  stirring  the  mixture  well  to  prevent  the  lead  oxide  from 
falling  tn  the  bottom,  and  replacing  the  water  as  it  evaporates* 
The  lead  will  combuie  with  the  fatt}'  ueid  in  the  oil,  forming  a 
slightly  yellowish  mass,  and  the  glycerin  will  be  set  free*  To 
obtain  the  glycerin,  fdLer  the  fluid  ;  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
through  the  filtrate,  add  a  little  animal  charcoal  to  decolonze 
it;  let  it  stand  for  a  while  in  a  w'arm  place;  filter  and  evapo* 
rate  the  fdtrate. 

54.  Glycerin. — Glycerin  is  a  syrupy  fluid|  with  a  sweet 
taste  and  a  neutral  reaction. 

Bohibilitij. — L  With  water,  and,  2,  with  alcohol,  it  mixes 
Tery  readily,    3*  With  ether  it  does  not. 

Solvent  Power.— It  dissolves  many  metallic  oxides.  Add  a 
little  liquor  potaaste  to  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  or  lead 
acetate,  a  precipitate  will  fall.  Add  a  little  glycerin,  and  the 
precipitate  will  red  is  solve. 

It  also  acts  to  some  extent  as  a  solvent  for  fatty  acids. 

UecompQsiiion, — Put  a  little  glycerin,  free  from  water,  Into 
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II  test-tnbe,  with  giacial  pliospborie  acid  or  acid  potasstiim 
a n  1  ph a t e,  an d  b e a t*  T b c  glj'ce r In  w iJ  1  be  d c com po sed ,  a u d  y iel d 
water  and  acrolein  or  acrol,  a  body  which  has  an  extremely 
uiipleasaut  smell,  and  causes  great  irritation  of  the  nose  and 
eyes- 

TeMfor  Glycerin. — As  no  other  body  yields  acrolein  when 
decomposed  in  the  way  just  mentioned,  its  formation  serves  as 
a  test  for  glycerin ;  and  us  it  is  very  pungent,  small  q  nan  titles 
of  glycerin  can  easily  be  detected. 

56.  MuBCle. — For  the  Btnicture  of  muscle,  see  Chap.  IY< 

Eeactwn. — Muscles  wliieh  have  been  at  rest  have  an  amphi- 
croinatic  reaction  ^  t.  e.,  the}-  change  red  Htm  us  to  bine,  and 
also  blue  litmus  to  red.  They  do  not  alter  the  color  of  blue 
litmus  so  much  as  that  of  red,  and  they  are  therefore  alkaline. 

AUeraiion  in  Ike  Reaction  hj  Contraction* — The  reaction 
ehanij^es  to  acid  after  contraction  of  the  muscle  or  after  death. 
Bee  Chap.  XX.,  Ohs.  \l. 

56.  Composition  of  Muscle. — The  8arcoletnma  is 
usnally  said  to  agree  with  cla^stic  tissne  in  its  characters^  and 
to  yield  no  gelatin,  but  it  has  been  recently  stated  to  be  solu- 
ble, though  slowdy,  in  alkalies  and  acids^  as  well  as  in  gastric 
juice,  and  would  thus  more  nearly  resemble  connective  tissue* 

5T^  Sarcous  Elements. — Little  is  known  regarding  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  sarcous  elements,  except  that 
they  swell  slightly,  and  lose  their  power  of  double  refraction 
when  boiled  or  when  heated  with  alkalies  or  v^ry  dilute  acids. 
Alcohol  does  not  alter  them, 

t  58*  Muscle  Plaflma.^ — When  muscles  are  subjected  to 
pressure  at  0^  C,  a  fluid  termed  muscle  plasma  is  obtained. 
The  plasma  of  mnscles  resembles  the  plasma  of  the  blood,  in 
possessing  the  power  of  coagulating  spontaneously,  and  sepa- 
rating into  a  clot,  and  serum*  To  this  clot,  corresponding  to 
the  fibrin  of  the  blood,  the  name  myosin  has  been  given.  Co* 
agulation  of  the  plasma  causes  the  muscles  to  lose  their  elas- 
ticity and  become  stiff  and  hard,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  rigor 
moriis^  After  some  time,  decomposition  sets  in,  and  the  mus- 
cles again  become  soft  and  flexible*  Muscle  plasma  is  some- 
what troublesome  to  obtain,  as  it  coagulates  too  quickly  in  the 
muscles  of  warm-blooded  animals  to  allow  of  its  preparation 
from  them,  and  the  muscles  of  frogs,  in  which  it  coagniates 
more  slowly,  are  not  always  to  be  had  in  sufficient  quantity. 

Preparation, — Prepare  a  freezing  mixture  by  mixing  to* 
gether  equal  parts  of  salt  and  snow,  or  pounded  ice.  Intro- 
duce it  into  a  large  beaker,  and  plunge  a  platinum  crucible  or 
small  tin  box  into  it.  Fdl  another  beaker  with  half  per  cent. 
salt  solntion,  and  put  it  in  a  vessel  containing  snow  or  ice. 
Prepare  several  frogs  in  the  following  manner:  Open  the  thorax, 
cut  ott'  the  apex  of  the  heart,  push  a  canula  up  into  the  aortic 
29 
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bulb,  and  inject  a  half  per  cent*  salt  solution  through  it,  in  the 
manner  directed  for  artificial  circidation  in  Cliap,  XVI.  §  45, 
till  the  fluid  which  issues  from  the  veins  is  quite  colorless. 
Cut  away  the  muscles  close  to  tbcir  attachments,  ami  wasli 
them  with  half  pei-  cent*  salt  solution  c'ooled  to  0'^  C,  When 
washed,  squeeze  them  tightly  together  into  a  bail,  and  tie  them 
up  ID  a  piece  of  tit  in  linen  ;  |>nt  them  into  the  crueil*Ie  or  tin 
box.  As  the  muscles  of  each  frog  are  prepared  add  them  to 
those  in  the  crucible,  and  let  it  remain  iu  the  freezing  mixture 
until  they  are  all  frozen  r[uite  hard.  Take  a  sharp  knife  and 
cool  it  in  the  freezing  mixtute;  cut  the  frozen  mass  of  muscle 
into  very  thin  slices;  Uirow  them  into  a  mortar  cooled  in  the 
same  ivay,  and  break  thera  up  small.  Tic  tliem  up  in  a  piece 
of  strong  linen,  and  put  them  itUo  a  strong  screvv-prcss.  As 
the  temperature  of  the  muscle  is  gradually  raised  by  the 
warmth  of  the  room  to  0"^  C,  the  frozen  plasma  melts  and 
issues  from  the  press*  It  must  be  collected  in  a  vessel  cooled 
in  ice,  and  filtered  tlirough  paper  moistened  with  cold  half  per 
cent,  salfc  solutiou,  and  collected  in  a  cold  heakcr.  The  funnel 
may  be  kept  cold  during  filtration  by  placing  it  iu  a  double  coj> 
per  filtering  stand  of  the  form  shown  in  fig,  336,  but  filled  with 
snow  or  pounded  ice,  instead  of  hot  water.  As  the  filters  get 
soon  choked,  they  must  be  frequently  renewed.  The  Ultered 
plasma  is  a  slightly  yellowish  and  opalescent,  syrupy,  but  not 
tenacious,  fluid. 

Meaction. — Its  reaction  is  alkaline,  liite  that  of  muscle. 

Coaguialion  of  Mttacle  rianma. — Transfer  a  little  plasma 
from  the  beaker  to  cooled  test-tubes  and  observe  the  follow iug 
facts : — 

It  will  coagulate  spontaneously  when  allowed  to  stand  at 
the  temperature  of  the  room,  and  form  a  gelatinous  clot,  which 
will  begin  at  the  sides  of  the  tube,  and  extend  inwards. 

By  stirring,  a  coagulum  is  obtained,  which  is  iocculent,  and 
not  fibrous  like  the  fi brine  of  blood. 

Ileat  greatly  accelerates  its  eoagulation,  and  at  40^  C.  it 
coagulates  almost  instantaneously. 

Cold  water  coagulates  it  at  once,  so  that  the  plasma  when 
dropped  into  it,  forms  white  elastic  balls.  Cold  NaCl  solution, 
of  fifteen  per  cent.,  also  coagulates  it,  but  a  solution  of  five 
per  cent,,  does  not.  Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  of  ten  per  cent, 
coagulates  it  at  once,  but  dissolves  the  coagulum,  and  forms 
syntonin  almost  immediately, 

'*'*  59,  Examination  of  the  Aqueous  Extract  of 
Muscle. — In  order  to  obtain  an  aqueous  extract  of  muscle,  a 
dog  must  be  killetl  by  decapitation,  and  the  blood  removed 
from  the  vessels  of  the  lower  extremities  by  artificial  circula- 
tion. For  this  purpose  open  the  abdomen  quickly,  and  insert 
a  caiiula  in  the  aorta.    Inject  ten  per  eeiiL  NaCl  solution  into 
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it  till  the  blood  returns  colorless  by  the  vena  cava.  Cut  off 
some  of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  quickly,  and  mince  them  up 
small.  This  is  best  done  by  a  sausage-making  machine.  Mix 
the  mass  witli  distilled  water,  stir  it  up  well,  and  let  it  stand 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Filter  it  through  linen,  aiding  its 
filtration  by  pressure. 

**  60.  Albuminous  Substances  in  Muscle — Alkali 
Albuminate. — The  watery  extract  thus  obtained  contains 
alkali  albuminate.  It  is  at  first  alkaline  or  neutral,  but  after- 
wards becomes  acid,  and  the  alkali  albuminate  is  then  thrown 
down  as  a  flocculent  precipitate.  The  source  of  the  acid  is 
not  known.  If  the  extract  has  been  made  from  muscle  which 
has  already  become  acid,  this  precipitate  will  not  fall. 

To  a  portion  of  the  extract  add  dilute  hydrochloric,  acetic, 
or  lactic  acid  very  gradually.  A  flocculent  precipitate  will 
fall. 

Repeat  the  last  experiment,  using  exactly  the  same  quanti- 
ties of  extract  and  acid^but  add  a  little  sodium  phosphate  to 
the  extract  before  acidulating  it.  No  precipitate  will  fall. 
See  §  15. 

Albumins. — Besides  alkali  albuminate,  the  extract  contains 
two  other  albuminous  substances,  one  of  which  coagulates  at 
45°  C,  the  other  at  75°  C.  Filter  the  fluid  from  which  the 
alkali  albuminate  has  been  precipitated  either  by  the  develop- 
ment or  the  addition  of  acid.  Put  some  in  a  test-tube  and 
warm  it  in  a  water  bath  to  45°  C.  A  precipitate  will  form. 
The  coagulation  is  not  affected  at  all  by  previously  rendering 
the  liquid  neutral  or  alkaline.  Let  the  fluid  stand  till  the 
precipitate  subsides,  and  then  remove  it  by  filtration,  and 
warm  the  filtrate  to  70°  C.  A  second  coagulation  will  take 
place. 

**  61.  Myosin. — Free  the  remainder  of  the  muscles  from 
fascia,  tendons,  fat,  nerves,  and  vessels,  and  cut  them  up  small. 
Put  the  mass  of  finely-divided  muscle  into  five  or  six  times 
its  weight  of  water  and  stir  it  well.  Let  it  stand  for  several 
hours  and  then  strain  it  through  a  linen  cloth,  and  express 
the  fluid  with  the  aid  of  a  screw-press.  Treat  the  muscles  a 
second  time  with  water  in  the  same  way,  and  strain  and  press 
again.  Unite  all  the  fluids  thus  obtained  and  keep  them  for 
examination.  Wash  the  muscle,  which  remains  on  the  linen, 
with  water,  as  before,  till  it  becomes  of  a  grayish  color,  and 
the  water  is  no  longer  colored. 

Throw  it  into  a  mortar,  and  rub  it  up  with  ten  per  cent,  salt 
solution  in  sufiScient  quantity  to  prevent  it  from  being  too 
thick  and  to  allow  it  to  flow  tolerably  easily.  Let  it  stand  for 
several  hours;  filter,  first  through  linen,  then  through  paper, 
and  add  to  the  filtrate  several  pieces  of  rock  salt.  As  the  salt 
dissolves,  the  myosin,  which  is  insoluble  in  a  concentrated  NaC 
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solution  (s  precipitated  in  flocculL  If  nny  salt  remains  uiulis* 
solved  after  I  lie  myosin  seems  fully  precipitated,  remove  it,  anri 
tlien  filter  tlie  sokitiou.  The  myosin  wliiuli  contains  a  large 
amount  of  NaCl  remains  on  the  filter.  In  order  to  free  it  from 
this,  dry  it  as  well  as  possible  by  pressing  it  between  folds  of 
filtering  paper  ;  dissolve  it  in  a  little  water,  and  throw  the  sohi- 
tioti  into  a  large  beaker  full  of  water,  when  it  will  again  be  pre- 
cipitated* Let  it  stand  for  a  day,  pour  off  I  lie  clear  fluid  as  well 
as  possible,  and  then  collect  the  precipitate  on  a  filter.  After 
the  greater  part  of  the  water  iias  passed  throngli  the  Alter,  biit 
while  the  preci|>itate  is  still  moist ,  remove  it  into  a  beaker,  as 
it  cannot  be  separated  from  the  filter  after  it  becomes  dry. 

iSolubiliiy. — Test  the  solul)ility  of  the  moist  myosin  in  the 
following  reagents:  f  L  Ten  per  cent.  NaCl  solution.  The 
myosin  will  dissolve.  Put  some  sodium  chloride  in  substance 
into  the  solution.  As  it  dissolves,  and  the  solution  becomes 
saturated,  the  myosin  will  be  precipitated.  It  is  soluble  in  2- 
Bolution  of  sodium  sulphate  or  other  neutral  salt  ;  3.  Very 
dilute  liquor  potassa? ;  and  4»  Yery  dilute  bydroehloric  acid. 

Action  of  Acids  and  Alkalies. — Dilute  acid  and  alkalies  dis- 
solve myosin,  as  has  just  been  seen.  At  first  it  is  dimply  dis- 
solved,  but  is  very  soon  converted  into  acid  albumin  or  alkali 
albuminate.  Divide  the  solutions  of  m^'osin  in  dilute  liquor 
potasstB  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  just  made,  into  two  por^ 
tions,  add  salt  solution  immediately  to  one  portion  of  each,  put 
in  a  drop  of  litmus,  and  neutralisse  both.  No  precipitate  will 
fall,  for  the  myosin  being  unchanged  is  soluble  in  the  salt  solu- 
tion. Let  the  other  portions  stand  for  ten  minutes,  and  then 
treat  them  in  the  same  way.  A  precipitate  will  fall  on  neutral- 
izing them,  for  the  myosin,  being  now  convertetl  into  alkali  al- 
buminate and  syntonin,  is  no  longer  soluble  in  NaCl  solution. 

CoagulatioTi  of  Myosin* — 1.  Boil  a  NaCl  solution  of  myosin  ; 
it  will  coagulate*  ^,  Add  alcohol  to  its  NaCl  solution,  and  & 
similar  congulnm  will  form. 

Effect  of  Drying, — ^Dried  myosin  is  tough  and  dii!icult  to 
powder,  and  almost  insoluble  in  NaCl  solution. 

**  62.  Extraotive  Matters  in  Muscle.— The  cold 
watery  extract  of  muscle  contains,  beside  the  albuminous  mat- 
ters, creatine,  creatinine,  hypoxanthine  (sarkin),  xanthine,  uric 
acid,  inosic  acid  (apparently  not  always  present),  glucose,  ino- 
site^  salts  of  lactic  acid,  and  volatile  fatty  acids  and  acid  phos- 
phates of  the  alkalies*  Unl<jss  a  large  quantity  of  muscle  can 
be  got,  it  will  be  better  to  use  Liebig*s  extract  for  the  prcpara- 
tion  of  these  substances.  Put  the  watery  extract  of  muscle  in 
a  tin  kettle  f  beat  it  quickly  to  boiling,  so  as  to  coagulate  the 
albumin.  Filter  it  through  a  linen  cloth.  Let  the  filtrate  be- 
come quite  cool,  and  add  acetate  of  lead  to  it  as  long  as  a  prt?- 
cipitate  is  formed.    Excess  of  lead  must  be  avoided  as  much  as 
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possible.  Collect  the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  and  keep  it  for  after 
examination. (a) 

68.  Creatine. — Precipitate  any  lead  present  in  the  filtrate 
by  hydrogen  sulphide :  filter ;  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  a  thin 
syrup  on  the  water-bath.  Put  it  in  a  cool  place  for  several 
days,  and  the  creatine  will  separate  in  short  colorless  crystals. 
Let  it  stand  till  no  more  crystals  are  deposited ;  pour  off  the 
mother  liquor  from  the  crystals,  and  add  to  it  two  or  three  times 
its  volume  of  alcohol  of  88  per  cent,  so  as  to  cause  the  sus- 
pended creatine  to  be  deposited.  Filter  it,  and  wash  the  crys- 
tals with  a  little  alcohol.  Wash  off  the  crystals  which  still  re- 
main on  the  evaporating  dish  with  the  alcohol  which  drops 
from  the  filter,  throw  them  also  on  the  filter,  and  wash  them 
with  a  little  alcohol.  Collect  the  filtrates,  mix  them  and  put 
them  aside (6) 

Dissolve  the  crystals  in  a  little  boiling  water,  and  allow  the 
solution  to  cool,  when  the  creatine  will  crystallize  out  in  color- 
less transparent  and  lustrous  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  which, 
when  gently  boated  on  a  piece  of  platinum  foil,  lose  water  of 
crystallization,  and  become  dull  and  whitish. 

Solubility. — Creatine  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water; 
easily  soluble  in  boiling  water ;  almost  insoluble  in  strong  alco- 
hol ;  insoluble  in  ether. 

Reaction — The  solution  in  hot  water  has  a  neutral  reaction, 
and  bitter  taste. 

Test. — Creatine  has  no  very  characteristic  reactions,  and  it 
is  best  recognized  by  converting  it  into  creatinine.  If  it  is 
pure,  no  precipitate  will  fall  on  the  addition  of  zinc  chloride  to 
its  solutions,  but  if  mixed  with  creatinine  a  precipitate  will  be 
produced. 

Decomposition, — When  it  is  boiled  for  a  considerable  time 
with  caustic  baryta,  creatinine  decomposes  into  urea  and  sar- 
cosin.  if  the  boiling  is  continued  still  longer,  the  urea  decom- 
poses into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.  This  reaction  is  very 
interesting  as  indicating  one  source  of  urea  in  the  body.  When 
boiled  with  water  for  a  long  time  or  with  acids,  it  loses  water 
and  is  converted  into  creatinine. 

64.  Creatinine, — Boil  creatine  for  half  an  hour  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  ;  neutralize  with  hyd  rated  lead  oxide ;  filter; 
evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath.  Extract 
the  residue  with  alcohol,  and  evaporate  the  extract.  The  crea- 
tinine will  crystallize  in  colorless  lustrous  prisms,  which,  when 
heated  on  platinum  foil,  do  not  dry  like  creatine. 

Solubility, — It  is  soluble  in  water,  especially  when  hot.  Un- 
like creatine,  it  is  soluble  in  hot  alcohol. 

Reaction, — Test  the  watery  solution  with  litmus  or  turmeric 
paper  ;  it  will  be  found  strongly  alkaline.  It  has  a  taste  like 
dilute  ammonia. 
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Characters. — Creatinine  acts  like  a  strong  alkdi,  and  forms 
d  o  11 1)1  c  8  alts  w  i  t  h  m  c  ta  1  s<  T  li  e  in  o  st  i  m  po  r tan  t  is  i  t  s  com  po  n  nd 
with  zinc  chloride.  Add  to  an  alcoholic  or  not  very  dilute 
watery  solution  of  creatinej  a  concentrated  syrupy  solution  of 
2ine  chloride  free  from  hydrochloric  acid  ;  a  precipitate  of 
warty  granules  will  fall  at  once  if  the  solution  is  concentrated  ; 
but  if  dilute,  groups  of  needles  will  slowly  form.  The  granules 
are  seen  under  the  microscope  to  consist  of  radiating  groups 
of  line  needles.  They  are  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water ; 
more  so  in  hot;  insoluble  in  aleobol ;  but  very  soluble  in  mine- 
ral acids. 

This  test  is  suflieient  to  distinguish  creatinine.  It  is  far- 
ther precipitated  hy  silver  nitrate,  by  mercuric  chloride,  and 
by  mercuric  nitrate  with  the  gradual  addition  of  sodium  carbo- 
nate. 

65.  Sarkin  (Hypoxantbine).— Evaporate  the  alcohol 
from  the  filtrate  (b)  upon  the  water-bath  ;  dilute  it  with  water; 
render  it  alkaline  by  ammonis,  and  then  add  an  animoniacai 
solution  of  silver  nitrate*  iSurkin  will  be  precipHated*  Let  the 
floeculent  precipitate  subside;  wash  it  several  time^  by  decan- 
talion  with  water  containing  ammonia;  throw  it  on  a  smooth 
porous  filter,  and  wash  it  thoroughly  ;  push  a  glass  rod  through 
the  bottom  of  the  filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  nitric 
acid  of  1.100  sp.  gn  into  a  small  flask.  Heat  it  to  boiling,  and 
ttdil  more  nitric  acid  till  the  whole  is  dissolved-  The  fluid 
should  be  kept  nearly  boiling.  Sometimes  a  few  flakes  of 
silvur  chloride  remain  undissolved.  Decant  the  liquid  from 
them  into  a  beaker,  and  let  It  stand  for  six  hours.  A  double 
nitrate  of  silver  and  hypoxanthiue  will  cr3*staUi£e  out. 

Decant  the  liquid  (e)  from  the  crystals  and  preserve  it  for 
the  prc^pai'ation  of  xanthine.  Wash  them  with  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  to  remove  the  free  acid.  Suspend  tliem 
in  water,  and  pass  hydrogen  sulphide  through  it.  Filter  from 
the  silver  sulphide,  and  evaporate  the  filtrate.  The  hypoxan- 
tldne  will  crystallize  out. 

In  its  reaetious  it  resembles  xanthine^  but  differs  from  it  in 
being  prccipitalcd  by  silver  nitrate* 

66.  Xantbine.-^To  the  mother  liquor  (c)  of  the  hyposan- 
thine  adtl  ammonia  in  excess.  A  floeculent  precipitate  of  nitrate 
of  silver  and  xanthine  will  fall.  Wash  it  by  deeantation  ;  sus- 
pend it  in  boiling  w^ater,  and  decompose  it  by  hydrogen  suh 
phide.  Filter  and  evaporate.  The  xanthine  will  separate  as  a 
scaly  film. 

^f's/fl.^Put  a  little  xanthine  in  ammonia.  It  will  dissolve. 
Add  a  little  nitric  acid  to  a  portion  of  xanthine  in  a  isorcciatn 
capsule;  evaporate  to  dryness.  A  yellow^  residue  will  remain. 
Adi\  a  drop  of  caustic  soda  to  it^  and  it  will  become  red.  Heat 
it)  and  the  color  will  change  to  purple  red. 
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Put  liquor  sodae  in  a  watch-glass  with  a  little  chloride  of 
lime  ;  stir  it,  and  introduce  a  portion  of  xanthine.  A  ring  will 
form  round  it,  at  first  dark  green,  but  soon  becoming  brown, 
and  then  disappearing. 

67.  Uric  Aoid. — Suspend  the  lead  precipitate  (a)  in  water ; 
decompose  it  completely  by  h3'drogen-8ulphide ;  filter;  concen- 
trate the  filtrate  in  a  water-bath.  Uric  acid  will  separate  gradu- 
ally. 

Filter,  and  set  the  filtrate  aside  (d).  Wash  the  crystals  on 
the  filter  with  a  little  water  and  then  with  alcohol.  If  desired, 
they  may  be  further  purified  by  dissolving  them  in  a  little 
liquor  sodse,  precipitating  by  ammonium  chloride ;  filtering  and 
decomposing  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

Murexide  Test. — Put  a  small  portion  of  uric  acid  on  a  watch- 
glass,  with  one  or  two  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  evaporate  to 
dryness  at  a  moderate  temperature.  A  yellow  residue  will  re- 
main, which  becomes  red  when  quite  dry.  Put  a  drop  of  am- 
monia on  the  side  of  the  glass,  and  let  it  run  gently  down  to 
the  uric  acid,  which  will  then  become  of  a  beautiful  purple.  If 
a  drop  of  liquor  potasses  or  liquor  sodee  is  used  instead  of  am- 
monia, a  bluish-violet  color  will  be  produced. 

Inosite — Evaporate  the  filtrate  {d)  till  a  permanent  tur- 
bidity is  produced  by  the  addition  of  alcohol.  Then  add  its 
own  volume  of  alcohol  to  it  and  warm  it,  when  the  turbidity 
will  disappear.  Set  it  aside  for  several  days.  Inosite  maj- 
then  crystallize  out.  If  it  does  not,  add  ether ;  and  if  still  no 
crystals  form,  evaporate  almost  to  dryness  ;  add  a  little  nitric 
acid,  evaporate  to  dryness ;  moisten  it  with  calcium  chloride, 
and  evaporate  to  dryness  again.  If  inosite  is  present,  a  rosy 
red  spot  will  remain. 

If  crystals  have  been  formed,  dissolve  some  in  water,  in  which 
they  are  easily  soluble,  and  apply  the  same  test. 

68.  Brain. — The  brain  contains  cholesterin,  lecithin,  and 
cerebrin,  besides  albuminous  substances,  which  chiefly  form  the 
axis  cylinders,  and  are  insoluble  in  water.  Cerebrin  probably 
belongs  to  the  white  substance  of  nerves. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  brain  may  be  ascertained  in  the 
manner  directed  in  A  pp.  §  216,  and  the  amount  of  water  it 
contains  by  weighing  it,  drying  it  in  a  hot  chamber,  or  over 
sulphuric  acid,  and  estimating  the  loss.  To  separate  the  sub- 
stances contained  in  the  brain,  remove  the  membranes  and  ves- 
sels as  much  as  possible  from  it,  wash  its  surface  with  water, 
and  rub  it  to  a  paste  in  a  mortar.  Mix  it  with  great  excess  of 
alcohol,  and  let  it  stand  for  several  days,  stirring  it  frequently. 
Separate  the  alcohol  by  filtration,  and  set  it  aside  for  the  pre- 
paration of  lecithin (a) 

Rub  up  the  brain  again,  and  extract  it  with  large  quantities 
of  ether,  as  long  as  they  take  up  much  lecithin  or  cholesterin. 
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This  is  known  by  evaporating  a  small  quantity  of  the  ether 
each  time  it  is  taken  from  the  brain.  Put  the  ether  aside ;  ex* 
tract  the  brain  with  hot  alcohol  several  times,  and  filter  it  hot. 
On  cooling,  cerebrln  wilt  crystallize  out,  mixed  with  lecithin. 

69.  Gerebrin. — jPwr^^ca^ion.— Filtcv  off  the  alcohol  from 
the  crystals,  wash  them  with  cold  ether,  and  boil  them  for  an 
hour  with  baryta  water*  Pass  CO^  through  the  liquid  to  pre- 
cipitate the  excess  of  baryta  j  filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate 
first  with  cold  water  and  then  %vitli  cold  alcohol.  Put  the  pre- 
cipitate in  a  beaker  with  alcohol  and  heat  it,  to  extract  the 
cerebri n  from  it,  and  filter  it  hot.  On  cooling,  crystals  of 
cerebri n  will  be  deposited,  which  should  be  again  dissolved  in 
hot  alcohol,  allowed  to  crystallize  out  again,  washed  with  etheiTi 
and  dried  at  a  moderate  temperature. 

Cerehrin  forms  a  white  hygroscopic  powder.  Put  a  little  on 
a  piece  of  platinnm  foil  and  heat  it.  It  will  become  brown, 
melt,  and  then  burn. 

Prom  the  mode  of  preparation,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  inso- 
luble in  cold  but  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  and  that  it  is  not  de- 
stroyed by  boiling  with  baryta  water. 

Put  it  in  water.  It  will  slowly  swell  upj  somewhat  like 
starch, 

70.  Lecithin.— Add  to  the  alcoholic  extract  (a)  a  aohition 
of  platinum  chloride,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid.  A  yel- 
low flocculent  precipitate  of  lecithin  platinum  chloride  will 
fall.  Filter,  and  dissolve  the  precipitate  in  ether;  pass  hydro- 
gen sulphide  through  the  solution  to  precipitate  the  platinum. 
Filter  and  evaporate*  Lecithin  chloride  will  remain  a  waxy 
mass. 

Decomposition, — When  treated  with  acids  or  with  boiling 
baryta  water  it  is  dccompoied,  and  yields  glycerophosphoric 
acid,  neurtn,  and  fatty  aclds^ 

Dissolve  some  lecithin  chloride  in  alcohol  and  pour  it  Into 
boiling  baryta  water.  It  will  be  decomposed,  and  a  smeary 
precipitate  will  fall. 

71.  Neurin.— Filter ;  pass  00^  through  the  filtrate  to  re* 
move  the  baryta ;  filter ;  evaporate  to  dryness ;  extract  with 
alcohol.  Add  to  the  alcoholic  extract  platinum  chloride,  and 
a  precipitate  of  ne\iriu  platinum  chloride  will  fall.  The  pla- 
tinum may  be  removed  by  liydrogen  aidphide  and  the  n curia 
chloride  obtained,  but  it  is  witli  difliculty  crystalliscablc* 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

DIGESTION. 

Section  I. — Saliva  and  its  Secretiokb. 

72.  Mode  of  obtaining  Mixed  Saliva.— To  obtain  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  human  saliva  for  examination,  the  secre- 
tion of  the  salivary  glands  must  be  stimulated  artiflciall3\ 
For  this  purpose  any  of  the  mechanical  or  chemical  stimuli  to 
be  mentioned  in  §  85  may  be  used.  To  avoid  the  risk  of  the 
saliva  becoming  altered  by  Bdixture  with  the  substance  used 
to  quicken  its  secretion,  the  mechanical  stimuli  should  be  pre- 
ferred. There  is  no  objection,  however,  to  the  employment  of 
ether  vapor. 

**  73.  Examination  of  Mixed  Saliva — Appearance. — 
Saliva  is  transparent  or  opalescent.  It  sometimes  deposits  a 
white  precipitate  almost  immediately  after  it  has  been  col- 
lected. When  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another,  it  is  seen 
to  be  more  or  less  viscid,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  gen- 
erally filled  with  air-bubbles.  If  none  are  present,  they  are 
readily  produced  by  blowing  into  the  liquid  through  a 
narrow  glass  tube,  when  it  is  seen  that  they  take  a  long  time 
to  subside.  If  the  saliva  is  allowed  to  stand  long,  a  thin  pelli- 
cle of  carbonate  of  lime  forms  on  its  surface.  Microscopical 
Examination. — Saliva  contains  numerous  air-bubbles,  pave- 
ment epithelium  cells  from  the  mouth,  and  round  cells  (sali- 
vary corpuscles)  resembling  lymph  corpuscles,  within  which 
are  numerous  granules  in  constant  movement. 

**  74.  Determiaation  of  the  Amount  of  Water  and 
of  Solids. — Take  a  small  porcelain  crucible  with  a  lid,  dry  it 
in  an  air-bath  at  100°  C,  put  it  under  a  bell-jar  over  a  dish 
containing  strong  sulphuric  acid  till  it  is  quite  cool,  then 
weigh  it  immediately  and  note  its  weight  carefully.  After 
weighing  it,  replace  it  in  the  air-bath  for  another  hour,  cool  it 
and  weigh  it  again  as  before.  If  the  weight  is  less  the  second 
time  than  the  first,  the  process  must  bo  repeated  till  no  further 
loss  of  weight  occurs.  Introduce  some  saliva  into  it  and 
weigh  again.  The  amount  of  saliva  used  is  ascertained  by  de- 
ducting the  weight  of  the  crucible  alone  from  the  weight  of 
the  crucible  and  its  contents,  thus : — 
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Weigbt  of  crucilile  antl  saliva 
Weiglit  of  enidble  alone 


2}^^1H^  gnn. 

li},iG*>  =  weigbt  of  saliva  used- 

Evaporate  the  saliva  to  dryness  either  in  the  air>bath  op  over 

a  watef-bath,  but  finisb  the  tlefiiceatioii  in  tlie  air-bath.  Cool 
and  weigh  the  crucible  as  before.  The  amount  of  solid  residue 
is  dtUcrtnined  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  saliva  itself^ 

thus  :■ — 


Weight  of  ci'udble  and  dried  residue 

Weight  of  cruciltle  alone 
BiiTcrcnce 


23.342  grm. 
23.206  grm, 
♦046  grm*  =  weight 
of  residue. 


The  auionnt  of  water  is  found  by  subtracting  the  weight  of 
the  solid  residue  from  that  of  the  saliva  usetl,  tbus  : — 


Weight  of  saliva  used 
Weight  of  solid  residue 


10.266 
.046 
10.220  weight  of  water. 

Henee  percentage  of  water  =        _ ,  —  vv.b  and 


Fereeutaffe  of  solid  residue  = 


10.266 
0.0 4  *>  X  100 


10.266 


=  0.44 


*  75.  Qualitative  Investigation  of  Inorganic  Con- 
Btituente. — For  this  purpose  the  saliva  must  Iw  filtered  so 
as  to  separate  the  epUhelium  and  mucus.  It  contains  carbo- 
nates, eldorides,  phosphates  and  sulphates  of  potassium, 
sodium,  calcinm,  and  magnesium,  and  in  most  eases  also 
potassium  su  1  p  ii  oc yan  i  d  e.  The  pr esc  n  ee  o  f  t  h  es  e  so  v  e  ral  salt  s 
may  be  demon strate^l  as  follows;  Carbonates, — If  a  drop  of 
saliva  is  placed  on  an  object-glass  and  covered  in  the  usual 
way,  and  a  drop  of  acetic  acid  added,  bubbles  of  gas  will  be 
seen  to  form  under  tlic  cover-glass*  Chhrules. — The  saliva 
is  acidulated  strongly  with  nitric  acid,  after  which  solution  of 
silver  nitrate  is  added  j  the  prccriutate  formed  is  insoluble  ia 
excess  of  acid,  but  dissolves  readily  \n  ammonia^  Sulphates^ 
— ^Tho  turbidity  produced  by  solution  of  barium,  chloride,  or 
nitrate  docs  not  disappear  when  nitric  actd  is  added,  and  the 
liquid  is  boiled.  Potamium. — If  a  little  saliva  is  gently  evapo- 
rated on  a  platinum  wire  and  then  heated  in  the  flame  of  a 
B unset) ^s  lamp,  the  flame  seen  through  blue  gloss  exhibits  a 
violet  color.  Sodium, — ^ Without  thu  glass  it  [)rcscnts  the  well* 
known  yellow  color  due  to  the  prvseuce  of  sotlium.  Valcinm 
may  be  precipitated  as  oxalate  by  the  addition  of  ammonium 
oxalate,  Magnei^ium  as  animouiaco^magnesian  phosphate.  To 
obtain  the  latter,  ammonium  chloriile,  and  ammonia  must  first 
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be  added,  then  sodium  phosphate.  Potassium  Sulphocyanide. 
— This  is  generally,  though  not  invariably,  present  in  mixed 
saliva.  It  is  derived  from  the  saliva  secreted  by  the  parotid 
gland,  and  is  not  contained  in  that  of  the  submaxillary  gland. 
To  show  its  presence,  add  a  drop  of  solution  of  perchloride  of 
iron,  so  ver^'  dilute  as  to  be  almost  colorless,^o  a  little  saliva 
in  a  porcelain  crucible  or  capsule,  and  stir  it.  A  reddish  color 
is  developed,  which  remains  unchanged  after  the  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  is  at  once  removed  by  a  solution  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate.*  Perchloride  of  iron  gives  a  similar  color 
with  acetic  acid  and  with  meconic  acid,  but  the  color  produced 
in  the  former  case  is  destroyed  by  h3-drochloric  acid  and  in 
the  latter  by  mercuric  chloride.  When  undiluted  perchloride 
of  iron  is  used,  the  color  is  deep  red,  and  maj'  be  shown  to 
persons  at  a  little  distance.  If  the  test  does  not  at  first  suc- 
ceed, the  saliva  should  be  evaporated  to  one-third  of  its  bulk, 
and  the  test  then  applied. 

To  determine  the  percentage  of  inorganic  salts^  the  dry  resi- 
due must  be  incinerated  {see  §  214),  weighed,  and  calculated, 
as  in  §  74. 

*  76.  Organic  Constituents. — These  are  albumin,  mucin, 
ptyalin.  Albumin. — If  saliva  is  strongly  acidified  with  nitric 
acid,  it  becomes  turbid,  but  no  precipitate  is  formed.  On  then 
boiling  it  becomes  clearer,  and  the  color  changes  to  yellow ; 
the  addition  of  ammonia  changes  the  yellow  to  orange-red. 
If  to  another  portion  a  mixture  of  acetic  acid  and  potassium 
ferrocyanide  is  added,  a  white  precipitate  is  produced.  Saliva 
contains  two  albuminous  bodies-^albumin  proper  dissolved  in 
salts,  and  globulin.  Globulin  is  precipitated  from  dilute  solu- 
tions by  COg,  ordinary  albumin  is  not.  To  separate  them,  a 
stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas  must  be  passed  through  saliva,  di- 
luted with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  for  some  time.  A  very 
fine  flocculent  precipitate  is  formed,  which  tends  to  disappear 
when  the  turbid  liquid  is  agitated  with  air.  After  the  precipi- 
tate has  settled,  the  liquid  may  be  decanted  off  with  a  syphon, 
and,  if  needful,  filtered  ;  it  can  then  be  proved  to  contain  albu- 
min by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  and  ferroc3'anide  of  potas- 
sium. This  process  requires  considerable  care.  Mucin. — To 
this  body  is  due  the  stickiness  and  tenacity  of  saliva.  If  acetic 
acid  is  gradually  added  to  saliva  while  it  is  stirred  with  a 
glass  rod,  it  becomes  more  and  more  tenacious,  and  finally  the 
mucin  separates  in  white  stringy  flakes ;  these  must  be  washed 
with  water  and  acetic  acid,  and  tested  by  the  reactions  given 
in  §  45. 

**  77.  Action  of  Saliva  on  Starch  Paste. — Saliva  con- 
verts starch  into  sugar.  To  show  this,  prepare  some  thin 
mucilage  by  rubbing  up  a  little  starch  with  cold  water  into  a 
smooth  paste  and  pouring  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  water 
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over  it  (one  grain  of  starch  to  one  hundred  centimetres  of 

water),  or  by  boiling  it  in  a  flask  or  large  teBt-tube,  and  then 
allowing  it  to  cool*  Filter  the  saliva  to  be  nsed^and  distribute 
it  in  three  teit-tnbes,  introducing  into  the  first,  starch  mucilage 
alone — into  llie  second,  saliva — and  into  the  third,  saliva  with 
about  three  times  its  bulk  of  starch  paste*  Mix  them  w^eli 
togetlier  by  agitation.  Then  put  all  three  for  a  few  minutes 
into  a  wnter-bath  at  40°  C,  or  warm  them  gently  over  a  spirit- 
lamp.  Add  to  each  of  them  liquor  potass^e  in  excess,  and  a 
*  drop  or  two  of  solution  of  cupric  sulphate.  In  the  first  and 
second,  a  light  blue  precipitate  will  he  thrown  down,  and  the 
liquid  will  remain  colorless ;  but  in  the  third,  the  precipitate 
just  formed  will  he  redissolved,  and  give  a  blue  solution.  If 
now  the  liquids  arc  boiled,  the  precipitate  in  the  first  tube, 
containing  starch  paste^  alone  will  be  blackened,  but  the  liquid 
Will  remain  colorless.  In  the  second,  containing  saliva,  tlie 
precipitate  will  be  partly  dissolved,  and  give  to  the  fluid  a 
violet  color,  due  to  albumin  in  the  saliva,  §  12.  In  the  third, 
a  yellow  or  orange  precipitate  wilt  be  formed.  This  reaction, 
which  is  known  as  Trommcr^s  test,  shows  that  there  is  no 
sugar  either  in  the  saliva  or  starch  used^  but  that  it  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  the  one  on  the  other.  Mopidiiy  of  conversion 
of  Hiaj'ch  into  sugar. — Bidder  and  Schmidt  erroneously  con- 
sidered that  the  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar  was  almost 
instaulaneous.  To  illustrate  this  view,  introduce  saliva  into  a 
small  beaker.  Place  it  in  a  water-bath  at  40"^  C,  and  when  it 
is  wanned  through,  let  a  little  dilute  starch  mucilage,  colored 
with  iodine,  fall  into  it  drop  by  drop*  As  each  drop  falls  it 
becomes  decolorized.]  The  disappearance  of  the  blue  color  is 
not  dependent  on  the  conversion  of  starcli  into  sugar,  but  ou 
the  conversion  of  the  iodine  into  hydriodic  acid.  Other  or- 
ganic fluids,  such  as  the  urine  of  dogs,  according  to  SchiflTj  ex- 
hibit the  same  reaction,  which  is  probably  due  to  their  eon- 
taiuiug  deoxidizing  substances,  for  the  same  effect  is  produced 
by  sulphurous  acid  or  morphia,  both  of  which  absorb  oxygen 
readily.  This  may  be  shown  by  putting  starch  mncilage 
colored  with  a  little  iodine  into  a  test-tube  and  diluting  it  till 
it  forms  a  clear  blue  transparent  solution.  If  it  is  now  placed 
in  the  warm  bath  at  40°  C.,  it  will  remain  unaltered,  but  will 
at  once  lose  its  color  on  the  addition  of  either  of  the  reducing 
age  n  t  s  a  ho  ve  m  c  n  t  i  o  n  ed . 

*  78.  £]ffbct  of  Temperature  on  the  DiaBtatio  Action 
of  Saliva. — Take  four  test-tubes,  and  carefully  introduce  a 
little  saliva  into  each  with  a  pipette.  Put  the  first  into  a  tnix- 
ture  of  snow  or  ice  and  saltj  the  second  into  a  test-tube  rack 
on  the  table,  the  third  into  a  water-hath  at  40°  C» ;  boil  the 
fourth  briskly  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  then  allow  it  to 
cool.    Then  add  starch  paste  to  each  of  them,  and  allow  theoi 
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lo  remain  where  they  are  for  five  or  ten  minutes.  Take  a  part 
of  the  fluid  from  each,  and  test  it  for  sugar,  either  b3'  Trom- 
mer's  or  Moore's  tests.  (See  §  155.)  None  will  be  found  in 
the  first  or  fourth,  a  little  in  the  second,  and  more  in  the  third. 
Thus  we  learn  that  saliva  does  not  act,  or  acts  very  slowly,  at 
the  freezing  point,  that  it  acts  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and 
still  more  quickly  at  the  temperature  of  the  body.  Now  place 
the  first  and  fourth  test-tubes  in  the  water-bath  at  40  C,  allow 
them  to  remain  for  several  minutes,  and  test  again  for  sugar. 
It  will  be  found  in  the  first  but  not  in  the  fourth.  This  shows 
that  the  power  of  saliva  to  transform  starch  into  sugar,  is 
merely  suspended  by  exposure  to  a  very  low  temperature,  but 
is  totall}'  de8tro3ed  by  boiling. 

*  79.  Influence  of  Acids  and  Alkalies  on  the  Dias- 
tatic  Action  of  Saliva. — Dilute  acids  do  not  arrest  the 
action  of  saliva  upon  starch ;  stronger  acids  do  so  for  a  time, 
but  when  they  are  neutralized  the  action  again  goes  on. 

Take  three  test-tubes,  and  put  into  each  equal  parts  of 
saliva  and  starch  paste.  Add  to  the  first  its  own  bulk  of 
water,  to  the  second  a  similar  proportion  of  distilled  water, 
containing  0.65  per  cent,  of  commercial  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
to  the  third  the  same  quantity  of  dilute  acid  of  10  per  cent., 
and  keep  them  for  five  minutes  at  40^  C.  Add  liquor  potassce 
to  the  first  and  second,  and  test  for  sugar.  It  will  be  found 
in  nearly  equal  quantity  in  both.  Take  part  of  the  fluid  in 
the  third  tube,  and  test  it  for  sugar.  None  will  be  found. 
NeutralizflL  the  remainder  with  carbonate  of  potash,  carefully 
avoiding  excess,  and  replace  the  test-tube  in  the  water-bath 
for  a  little  while.  On  again  testing  it,  sugar  will  be  found  to 
be  present. — As  the  greater  part  of  the  starch  we  eat  is  not 
transformed  into  sugar  in  the  mouth,  but  is  swallowed  un- 
changed, it  is  important  for  us  to  know  whether  the  trans- 
formation goes  on  in  the  stomach  or  whether  it  is  arrested  by 
the  acid  gastric  Juice.  The  strength  of  the  dilute  acid  just 
employed  (0.2  of  real  h3^drochloric  acid)  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  the  experiment  shows  that  in 
the  healthy  stomach  the  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar  may 
go  on  rapidly.  In  some  pathological  conditions  the  acidity 
of  the  gastric  juice  is  abnormally  increased,  and  the  action  of 
the  saliva  may  be  suspended  so  long  as  the  food  remains  in 
the  stomach,  but  when  the  acid  is  neutralized  by  the  intestinal 
secretion,  the  action  will  go  on  again. 

Alkalies Caustic  potash   and  soda,  when  added  to  the 

saliva  in  excess,  put  a  stop  to  its  action  on  starch,  and  its 
diastatic  power  is  not  restored  by  neutralization.  Its  action 
is  suspended  by  sodium  and  potassium  carbonates,  ammonia 
and  lime-water,  but  restored  by  neutralization.  Put  saliva  in 
two  test-tubes  and  add  to  one  several  drops  of  liquor  potassse. 
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and  to  tlie  other  a  few  drops  of  a  soUitiow  of  potassium  car- 
bonate, mix  a  little  starch  miieilage  witli  both,  and  let  tbem 
Btand  in  a  water-bath  at  4Q^  C-  for  half  an  hour.  Test  a  small 
portion  of  the  liquid  from  both  tul)es,  and  having  aacertained 
that  neither  contains  sugar,  put  a  drop  of  litmus  solution  in 
each,  and  neutraSize  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  After  both 
have  stood  lor  another  lialf  lion r,  sugar  will  be  found  in  tbe 
one  to  which  the  carbonate  was  added,  but  not  in  the  other. 

*  80,  Action  of  Saliva  on  RaTsr  Starch,— As  has  beeii 
seen,  the  saliva  rapidly  converts  starch  nmcilage  into  sugar, 
but  it  does  not  Hct  so  qinckly  on  raw  starch*  The  starch 
granules  consist  of  a  number  of  layers  arranged  in  an  eccentric 
manner  round  a  point  called  the  hilum.  These  layers  consist 
alternately  of  two  substances  which  have  been  termed  respec- 
tively, starch-cellulose  and  starch-granulose*  The  latter  is 
colored  blue  by  iodine  alone;  the  former  is  not  colored  unless 
the  granules  have  been  previously  acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid 
or  zinc  chloride.  When  starch  is  digesteil  with  saliva,  the 
granulose  only  is  dissolved,  and  although  the  starch  granules 
still  retain  their  form,  they  are  no  longer  coloi^ed  blue  by 
iodine* 

To  show  this,  potato  starch  must  tie  mixed  with  saliva,  and 
subjected  for  two  or  three  days  to  a  temperature  of  B5°  €• 
The  saliva  used  must  bo  decanted  off,  and  a  fresh  quantity 
added  every  two  or  three  hours.  The  starch  is  prepared  for 
the  purpose  by  placing  a  quantity  of  the  pulp  obtained  by 
scraping  the  cut  surface  of  a  raw  potato  on  a  bit  of  calico 
stretched  over  the  mouth  of  a  beaker,  and  then  washing  it 
with  a  gentle  stream  of  water.  The  starch  granules  pass 
through  into  the  beaUer,  leaving  a  fibrous  residue  on  the 
calico* 

81,  Artificial  Saliva.— As  ptyalin  is  present,  ready 
formed,  in  the  salivary  glands,  a  fluid  which,  like  saliva,  will 
convert  starch  into  sugar,  can  be  obtained  by  making  an  infu* 
sion  of  the  glands. 

Take  the  salivary  glands  of  an  ox,  sheep,  rabbit,  or  guinea- 
pig.  Remove  the  cellular  tissue  from  them,  chop  them  up  flne^ 
and  let  them  stund  witli  a  iitile  water  upon  them  for  several 
hours*  Strain  through  muslin  and  filter.  The  filtrate  may 
be  nsed  instead  of  saliva  for  the  experiments  alreadj^  described. 

*  82,  Preparation  of  Ptyalin  from  the  Salivary 
Glands. — Ptyalin  may  be  separated  from  the  infusion  of  the 
glands  in  the  same  manner  as  from  saliva,  but  as  it  dissohxs 
very  readil^^  in  glycerin,  it  is  mueli  more  advantageous  to  ex- 
tract it  by  that  agent.  For  this  purpose  prepare  the  salivary 
glands  of  an  ox  or  sheep,  as  above  directed.  Place  the  well- 
mi  need  gland  in  a  flask,  and  cover  it  with  absolute  alcohol* 
Cork  the  mouth  of  the  flask,  and  let  it  stand  for  tweuty-four 
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hours.  Then,  having  poured  off  the  liquid,  squeeze  the  re- 
mainder in  a  cloth,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  as  much  of  the  alcoholic 
extract  as  possible.  The  cake  so  obtained  must  now  be  mixed 
with  as  much  glycerin  as  will  cover  it  in  a  beaker,  and  allowed 
to  remain  for  several  days,  during  which  the  mixture  may  be 
occasionally  stirred.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  the  whole 
must  be  strained  through  muslin,  and  then  filtered  through 
paper.  In  the  filtrate,  ptyalin  is  precipitated  by  the  addition 
of  alcohol  in  excess.  The  precipitate,  after  having  been  col- 
lected by  subsidence  and  decantation,  must  be  dried  over  sul- 
phuric acid. 

83.  Separation  of  Ptyalin  froia  Saliva. — The  method 
employed  for  separating  ptyalin  as  well  as  other  ferments  from 
the  secretions  in  which  they  are  contained,  depends  on  the  fact 
that  when  a  copious  precipitate  is  produced  in  the  fluid,  the  fer- 
ment adheres  to  the  particles  of  the  precipitate,  and  is  carried 
down  along  with  them.  It  does  not,  however,  adhere  very 
closely  to  the  precipitate,  and  can  readily  be  washed  off.  The 
precipitate  employed  to  carry  down  ptyalin  is  calcium  phos- 
phate. This  carries  down  with  it  not  only  the  ptyalin,  but 
also  the  albumin  in  the  saliva.  The  albumin,  however,  adheres 
more  closely'  than  the  ptyalin  to  the  precipitate,  so  that  the 
pt3'alin  is  dissolved  away  by  the  first  wash -water,  while  the 
albumin  remains  adherent.  Collect  a  considerable  quantity  of 
saliva  by  filling  the  mouth  with  ether ;  while  fresh,  acidify  it 
strongly  with  phosphoric  acid,  so  that  the  precipitate  to  be  pro- 
duced may  be  voluminous;  then  add  milk  of  lime  till  the  fluid 
has  a  faintly  alkaline  reaction,  and  filter.  When  the  fluid  has 
drained  from  the  precipitate,  remove  the  latter  into  a  fresh 
beaker,  add  to  it  a  little  water,  not  exceeding  in  amount  the 
saliva  originally  employed,  stir  it  well  and  filter  again.  Add 
to  the  filtrate  an  excess  of  alcohol.  After  some  time  a  fine 
white  fiocculent  precipitate  will  separate,  which  must  be  col- 
lected in  a  filter  and  dried  over  sulphuric  acid.  It  then  forms 
a  snow-white  powder,  and  consists  of  ptyalin  mixed  with  some 
inorganic  salts.  To  obtain  it  free  from  ash,  dissolve  it  in  water, 
and  precipitate  it  again  by  absolute  alcohol.  Pour  off  the  alco- 
hol, dissolve  again  in  water,  and  precipitate  again.  Repeat  this 
several  times,  collect  the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  wash  with  dilute 
alcohol,  and  then  with  a  little  water,  and  finally  dry  it  at  a  low 
temperature,  under  a  bell-jar  over  sulphuric  acid. 

*  84.  Properties  of  Ptyalin. — The  reactions  of  ptyalin 
may  be  examined  either  in  the  filtered  aqueous  solution  of  the 
calcium  phosphate  precipitate,  or  in  solutions  of  pure  ptyalin. 
Ptyalin  differs  entirely  from  albumin  in  its  reactions. 

1.  Add  nitric  acid ;  there  is  no  precipitate.  Boil  the  liquid, 
allow  it  to  cool,  and  add  ammonia.  No  yellow  color  is  produced. 

2.  Add  to  several  portions  in  test-tubes,  mercuric  chloride; 
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tannic  acid ;  acetic  acid  and  solution  of  t>otassinm  ferrocyanidc  j 

platimun  chloride  ;  solution  of  iodine*  No  precipitate  appears 
in  any  ease,  but  the  iodine  produces  a  j^ellow  colon 

3,  Add  lead  acetate,  and  to  another  quantity  baaic  lead  ace- 
tate, lu  both  cases  a  precipitate  is  Ibrmed  after  a  time,  and  on 
filtration  it  is  tbund  that  the  fiitratc  is  wititout  action  on  starch| 
the  ptyalin  having  been  carried  down  witli  the  prceipitate* 

4*  Add  liquor  potassa^and  cop ric  sulphate.  Xo  reduction  of 
the  copper  oxide  occurs, 

**  85  Secretion  of  Saliva. — The  secretion  of  saliva  goes 
on  very  alow ly  or  ceases  entirely  when  tlie  glands  are  not  under 
the  inlluence  of  some  stimuhis*  The  stimuhia  may  be  cither 
mechanical,  chemical,  electrical,  or  mentaL  The  student  tnay 
estimate  the  effect  of  ditt'erent  stimuli  by  experiments  on  him- 
self, thus :  Swallow  all  the  saliva  contained  in  the  mouth,  so  as 
to  empty  it  completely.  At  the  cud  of  two  minutes  spit  out 
the  saliva  which  has  collected  in  the  mouth  into  a  small  l^caUcr 
previously  counterpoised  (see  §  215)  and  weigh  it-  Again 
empty  the  mouth,  apply  the  stimulus  and  collect  the  saliva 
for  two  minutes  more,  and  weigh  as  before.  By  the  comparison 
of  the  two,  the  action  of  the  stimuhis  may  be  judged  of*  The 
best  modes  of  stimulation  are  the  following: — 

1.  Mcchaiiical -Roll  a  pebble  or  glass  stopper  in  the  mouthy 

and  attempt  to  chew  it. 

2.  ChemicaL — ^Touch  the  tongue  (1)  with  a  crystal  of  tartaric 
or  citric  acid,  or  (2)  of  sodium  carbonate ;  (3),  till  the  mouth 
with  ether  vapor,  allowing  it  to  pass  back  into  the  pharynx, 
and  retaining  it  for  some  time  in  the  mouth, 

3.  EkcfricaL — Touch  the  tongue  and  inside  of  the  cheeks 
with  the  electrodes  of  Du  Bois  Reymond'S  induction  coil. 

The  cifect  which  a  stimulus  applied  to  the  mouth  produces 
in  man,  on  the  secretion  from  the  parotid  and  submaxillary 
glands,  may  be  studied  with  greater  precision  by  means  of  a 
canula  or  syringe*  If  a  syringe  is  used^  its  nozzle  must  end  iu 
a  funnel-shaped  dilatation.  This  is  applied  to  the  papilla  at 
the  orifice  of  Wharton's  or  Steuson^s  ducts,  and  gentJe  traction 
made  upon  the  piston*  A  stimulus  may  be  applicfl  to  the 
mouth,  and  the  rate  at  which  the  saliva  flows  afterwards  ob- 
served. It  is,  however,  niore  satisfactory  to  use  a  canula,  which, 
with  a  little  practice,  can  be  introduced  into  the  ducts  with 
great  ease. 

*86.  Mode  of  Collecting  the  Seoretions  of  the  Sali- 
vary Glands  unmixed  in  Man. — Inser^Hon  of  a  Canula 
iiifo  the  Submaxillar^/  JJitcf. — Draw  out  a  narrow  glass  tube  to 
a  fine  point,  and  at  the  place  where  it  seems  small  enough  to 
enter  the  orifice  of  tire  duct,  notch  it  with  a  triangular  file, 
break  it  off*,  round  the  edges  at  the  border  of  a  glass  flame  and 
allow  it  to  cooL     To  insert  a  canula  thus  prepared  into  his  owa 
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submaxillary  duct,  the  student  must  now  place  himself  before  a 
miiTor,  with  a  bright  light  directed  into  the  mouth.  Fill  the 
mouth  with  vapor  of  ether,  or  chew  a  piece  of  pyrethrum.  Turn 
the  end  of  the  tongue  back  against  the  palate.  At  the  root  of 
the /rasnum  lingxim  a  papilla  with  a  little  black  dot  is  seen  at 
each  side  of  the  middle  line.  From  these  two  dots,  which  mark 
the  orifices  of  Wharton's  ducts,  the  saliva  will  be  seen  to  issue. 
Insert  the  end  of  the  canula  into  one  of  them,  and  hold  it 
steadily  in  its  place.  The  entrance  of  the  canula  is  attended 
with  an  unpleasant  sensation,  not  amounting  to  pain.  At  first 
the  canula  fills  pretty  rapidly,  but  as  the  effect  of  the  ether 
passes  off,  the  flow  soon  diminishes.  If  it  is  desired  to  collect 
the  secretion,  a  piece  of  India-rubber  tubing  must  be  attached 
to  the  wider  end  of  the  canula  before  inserting  it. 

Insertion  of  a  Canula  into  the  Parotid  Duct. — As  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  insert  a  canula  into  one's  own  parotid  duct, 
a  second  person  must  be  employed,  who  should  sit  opposite  a 
good  light  and  chew  pyrethrum  root  as  before.  The  method 
is  as  follows :  Draw  one  angle  of  the  mouth  outwards  and 
forwards  so  as  to  stretch  the  cheek.  Opposite  the  second 
molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw  the  small  papilla  is  seen  which 
marks  the  orifice  of  Stenson's  duct.  Insert  the  canula  and 
hold  it  steadily  but  carefully  in  its  place,  then  a  third  person 
may  blow  into  the  mouth  some  vapor  of  ether,  or  introduce  a 
little  diluted  tincture  of  pyrethrum. 

By  these  methods  a  sufficient  quantity  of  secretion  can  be 
collected  for  the  investigation  of  the  leading  properties  of  the 
two  secretions.  Both  possess  the  property  of  determining  the 
transformation  of  starch  and  sugar. 

87.  Study  of  the  Secretions  of  the  Salivary  Glands 
in  Rabbits. — The  ducts  of  the  salivary  glands  in  rabbits 
are  too  small  to  allow  of  the  easy  introduction  of  a  canula, 
but  the  secretion  may  be  readily  studied  by  cutting  the  duct 
across.  The  saliva  escapes  from  the  cut  end  and  collects  in 
drops.  When  the  secretion  is  slight,  it  may  be  rendered  readily 
visible  by  putting  over  the  end  of  the  duct  a  piece  of  bibulous 
paper  reddened  with  litmus.  The  saliva  is  absorbed  by  the 
paper,  and  produces  a  blue  spot,  which  increases  in  size,  more 
or  less  rapidly,  according  to  the  rate  of  secretion. 

*  Parotid  Gland. — The  duct  runs  from  behind  forwards 
across  the  masseter  muscle  about  its  middle,  covered  by  fascia. 
It  has  branches  of  the  facial  nerve  on  each  side  of  it,  and  is 
parallel  with  the  transverse  facial  artery.  At  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  masseter  it  takes  a  direction  towards  the  middle 
line,  in  order  to  enter  the  mouth. 

If  a  vertical  incision  is  made  in  a  line  with  the  cornea 
through  the  skin  and  fascia  of  the  cheek  down  to  the  masseter, 
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the  facial  serves  and  transvei-ae  facial  artery  are  cat  across  as 
well  as  the  duct* 

As  soon  as  the  bleeding  has  ceased ,  the  discharge  of  aativa 
from  the  cut  end  may  be  investigated  in  the  manner  directed 

in  §  90. 

88>  Investigation  of  the  Beoretioiis  of  the  Salivary 
Glands  in  the  Dog.    Permanent  Salivary  Fisttilse. — 

Permanent  fistula?  ma}'  l>e  made  ciiber  with  or  without  insert- 
ing a  canula  in  the  duct.  In  the  method  to  be  described,  that 
of  SchiiT,  no  canula  is  used*  Permanent  SubmaariUary  Fia- 
iula, — ^The  animal  having  been  placed  on  the  table,  and  its 
head  secured  with  the  aid  of  Bernard -s  holder,  it  is  put  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform.'  Shave  the  hair  from  the  under 
surface  of  the  lower  Jaw,  Make  an  incision  along  the  inner 
border  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  extending  forwards 
from  the  anterior  margin  of  the  digastric  muscle,  and  dividing 
the  skin  and  platysraa.  Secure  every  vein  that  presents  it- 
self with  two  ligatures,  and  divide  it  between  I  hem.  Divide 
the  mylohyoid  muscle  cautiously.  Underneath  it  will  h%  found 
the  submaxillary  and  sublingual  duets^  which  run  side  by  side, 
the  submaxillary  being  somewhat  larger  and  nearer  the  ramus 
of  the  jaw.  Isolate  the  duct  and  divide  it  as  near  as  possible 
to  its  entrance  into  the  mouth.  Close  the  wound  with  sutures, 
leaving  the  end  of  the  duct  projecting.  To  prevent  its  retrac- 
tion, pass  a  suture  through  it.  When  the  wound  heals,  the 
end  of  the  duct  w*ill  come  away,  leaving  a  fistulous  opening. 
Examine  it  daily,  and  if  it  has  a  tendency  to  close j  pass  a  fine 
probe  into  it  and  along  the  duct. 

Permanent  Suhlingital  fistula.— This  is  made  in  the  same 
way  as  a  submaxillary  fistula,  and  the  same  animal  may  Iw 
used  for  both,  but  the  two  fistul^e  should  be  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  head. 

89,  Parotid  Fistula, — The  animal  having  been  secured 
and  placed  tinder  chloroform  as  before,  the  hair  is  clipped  from 
the  cheek  between  the  orbit  and  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  On 
running  the  finger  along  the  low*er  border  of  the  zygomatic 
arch  from  behind  forwards,  its  anterior  and  inferior  root  is 
felt  at  its  insertion  into  the  superior  maxilla,  forming  an  arch, 
of  which  the  convexity  is  directed  backwards.  At  the  end  of 
this  arch,  between  its  insertion  into  the  m ancillary  bone  and 
the  alveolus  of  the  second  molar  tooth,  a  little  depression  is 

*  In  adminifitering  chloroform  to  a  dog,  great  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  Yapor  b  sufficiently  diluted  wUh  air»  and  that  tlic  eponge  does  not 
come  into  contact  with  the  mn^zle.  The  breathing  must  Ik*  carefidly 
watched  during  lUe  period  of  administ ration,  and  if  it  fails  it  must  be 
continued  by  alternately  compressing  and  relaxing  ihe  iJxorax.  If  ihia 
dov»  not  succeed,  no  time  must  be  lost  in  opening  the  trachea  and  com* 
menciiig  artificial  respiration. 
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felt.  Exactly  on  a  level  with  this  depression,  and  in  a  line 
with  the  insertion  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  make  an  incision 
through  the  skin,  cutting  obliquely  in  a  direction  from  the 
inner  canthns  of  the  eye  towards  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  On 
dividing  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  the  facial  vein  and 
artery,  a  nerve,  and  the  parotid  duct  will  be  found  all  together. 
The  duct  lies  most  deeply  and  runs  from  behind  forwards, 
while  the  artery,  with  its  accompanying  vein,  pass  from  above 
downwards.  It  is  of  a  pearly  white  color.  Isolate  it,  and 
divide  it  as  near  the  mouth  as  possible.  The  wound  must  be 
closed  round  the  duct,  and  the  duct  secured  in  it  by  a  suture, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  the  submaxillary  gland. 

"^  90.  Efibot  of  Stimuli  on  Secretion. — In  animals  with 
permanent  fistulse,  whether  parotid  or  submaxillary,  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  these  glands  do  not  secrete  excepting  when 
secretion  is  excited  by  stimulants.  The  stimulation  may  con- 
sist in  the  introduction  into  the  mouth  of  sapid  substances, 
such  as  vinegar  (which,  in  common  with  acid  substances  in 
general,  acts  most  on  the  parotid),  quinine,  or  colocynth,  or 
of  ether,  or  in  electrical  excitation  of  the  tongue.  The  action 
of  mental  stimuli  may  be  also  shown,  as,  e.  g.j  by  placing  a  bone 
before  the  nose  of  a  fasting  dog  without  allowing  him  to  reach 
it.  From  SchifTs  experiments,  it  appears  that  this  kind  of 
stimulation  has  no  effect  on  either  the  parotid  or  submaxillary. 
The  mastication  of  a  bone  produces  an  abundant  secretion  from 
both  glands,  but  mastication  of  a  tasteless  substance,  as,  e.  ^., 
a  piecc/Of  wood,  has  no  effect  on  the  parotid,  and  a  very  slight 
one  on  the  submaxillary.  For  rabbits  a  piece  of  hard  biscuit 
should  be  used  in  place  of  a  bone. 

EXFBBIMEMTAL  InVESTIGATIOK  OF  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE 

Submaxillary  Gland. 

91.  Owing  to  its  comparatively  exposed  position,  the  sub- 
maxillary gland  has  been  more  completely  studied  than  either 
of  the  other  two.  The  investigation  of  its  functions  has  yielded 
results  which  have  acquired  an  importance  far  beyond  that 
whicli  they  possess  as  bearing  on  the  secretion  of  saliva.  They 
form,  indeed,  the  basis  of  all  that  is  known  as  to  the  nature  of 
glandular  action,  and  of  the  influence  exercised  on  it  by  the 
nervous  system.  Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  methods 
employed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  short  account  of  its 
anatomical  relations,  and  particularly  of  the  bloodvessels  and 
nerves  which  are  distributed  to  it. 

Nerves, — The  gland  receives  nerve  fibres  from  three  sources, 
viz.,  from  the  facial,  from  the  submaxillary  ganglion,  and  from 
the  cervical  sympathetic.  The  branch  of  the  facial  (known  as 
the  chorda  tympani)  reaching  the  neighborhood  of  the  duct,  as 
part  of  the  trunk  of  the  lingual  nerve,  leaves  that  nerve  as  it 
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crosses  the  dact.in  order  to  accompany  the  latter  to  the  gland 
(Me  fig.  307).  In  the  angle  which  it  thus  forms  with  tlie  lin- 
gual lies  the  submaxilliiry  ganglion  or  ganglionic  plexus  above 
mentioned.  From  it  fibres  originate  which  reach,  the  gland 
along  With  the  chorda.  The  sympathetic  fibres  are  derived 
from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion. 

Physiologically,  the  nerves  derived  from  the  submaxillary 
ganglion  cannot  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  chorda* 
When  Ibe  chorda  is  irritated,  the  arteries  of  the  gland  dilate^ 
the  blood-stream  becoming  much  more  rapid ;  consequently, , 
the  Teina  leading  from  the  organ  pulsate,  and  if  they  are  opened 
they  jet  like  an  artery.  At  the  same  time,  the  secretion  dis* 
charged  from  the  duct  becomes  copious  and  watery.  When 
the  S3"mpathetic  fibres  are  excited,  the  arteries  contract,  and 
the  circulation  in  the  gland  is  retarded,  and  if  tlic  veins  are 
opened f  they  discharge  "  black-'  blood  in  a  slow  stream*  The 
accretion  becomes  scanty  and  tenacious. 

It  was  first  demonstrated  experimentally  by  Ludwig  that  the 
increased  secretion  produced  by  excitation  of  the  chorda  ia  | 
immediately  dependent  on  increased  activity  of  the  functioji  of 
the  secreting  elements  of  the  gland,  and  not  on  changes  in  the 
bloodvessels ;  in  other  words,  that  in  the  submaxillary  gland 
the  process  of  secretion  is  not  a  mere  filtration,  but  is  effected 
by  changes  which  go  on  within  the  gland  itself,  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  determine  a  current  from  the  circulating  blood  towards 
the  duct.  This  conclnsion  was  based  by  Ludwig  on  the  oh- 
servatiou  ;  first,  that  if  the  duct  is  constricted,  secretion  con- 
tinues, notwithstanding  that  the  pressure  in  the  interior  of  the 
gland  is  greater  tlian  that  in  the  arteries;  and,  secondly ^^  that 
secretion  continues  after  eircnlattou  has  ceased,  e.  g*j  aRer  the 
head  has  been  severed  from  the  body. 

More  recent  observations  make  it  probable  that  by  the  chof^a 
iympani  two  kinds  of  fibres  find  their  way  to  the  gland,  viz*, 
fibres  by  w^hich  secretion  is  infiuenced  directly,  and  others 
which  are  "  vaso-inhibitory,"  i.  e*,  diminish  arterial  tonus* , 
Among  the  most  important  observfttions  beariug  on  this  ques- 
tion are  those  lately  published  by  lleidenliain,  who  has  found 
that  injection  of  atropiainto  the  arteries  or  veins  of  an  animal 
deprives  the  chorda  of  its  power  of  over-secretion,  without  in- 
terfering with  its  vaso-iuhibitory  function  ;  and  the  earlier  ex- 
periments of  Gianuzzi,  made  under  Lud  wig's  directions,  in 
which  a  similar  effect  w^as  produced  by  the  injection  of  solution 
of  quinine,  half  i>cr  cent,  hydrochloric  acid,  or  five  per  cent* 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate  into  the  gland  itself* 

**  92,  Demonstration  of  the  Functions  of  the  Chorda 
Tympani  and  Sympathetic  Fibres  of  the  Suhmaxil- 
laxy  Gland  in  the  Dog. — The  animal  itaving  been  secured, 
as  directed  in  §  8S,  and  placed  under  chloroform,  with  the 
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tisual  precautions,  the  hair  is  cltpped  from  the  jaws  and  neck, 
and  the  skin  cleaned  with  a  w^et  sponge.  This  having  been  ac- 
complished, proceed  according  to  the  following 

Dtr (actions — 1.  Make  an  incision  along  the  inner  border  of 
the  lower  jaw,  beginning  abont  its  anterior  third,  a  Httle  in 
front  of  the  insertion  of  the  digastric  muscle,  and  extend  it 
backwards  to  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas,  di%'iding  the 
skin  and  platjsma  {ne^  figs.  0Q8  and  SIO). — ^2.  Expose  the 
jugular  vein  at  or  near  the  point  where  It  divides  into  two 
branches  (j'  and  j'Q,  and  lay  bare  thoae  branches  also.  One 
of  them  (Y)  passes  upwanls  behind  the  gland  ;  the  other 
(j'^)  passes  forwards  below  it,  and  then  subdivides  into  two 
brandies*  The  gland  itself  has  two  veins.  One  of  them  (d' 
fig.  cl08)  Issiieg  from  its  posterior  aspect  and  enters  the  vein 
j\  The  other  (d)  comes  from  its  lower  aide  and  enters  the 
vein  j".  Sometimes  one  vein  (d)  is  larger,  sometimes  the 
other  (d'). — B.  Tie  both  branches  of  the  lower  division  of 
the  jugular  opposite  J"  (fig.  310).  Tie  the  upper  branch 
where  it  crosses  the  ramus  of  the  jaw%  and  remove  tlie  part 
between  the  ligatures, — 4*  Tie  tlic  other  division  {J')  on  the 
distal  side  of  the  place  where  it  receives  the  vein  (d/  fig.  308) 
from  the  gland* — 5.  Remove  the  cellular  tissue  from  the  surface 
of  the  digastric  muscle,  and  from  the  groove  lietween  it  and 
tlic  masse ter.  Be  careful  not  to  injure  the  facial  artery,  and 
the  duct  of  the  gland   which  passes   forwards  and  inwards 

between   the  muscles 6.  Separate  the  digastric   muscle  by 

means  of  a  director  or  aneurism  needle  from  the  facial  artery. 
Tie  the  arterial  twig  which  supplies  the  muscle*  Separate  the 
muscle  from  its  attachment  to  the  jaw,  or  divide  it  about  its 
anterior  third,  cutting  it  through  very  carefullj^  so  as  not  to 
injure  the  duct  and  nerves  which  lie  below  it, — 7.  Lay  hold  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  digastric  with  a  pair  of  artery  forceps, 
and  draw  it  backwards*  This  brings  into  view  a  triangular 
space,  whose  apex  is  directed  forwards,  and  whose  base  is 
formed  by  the  reflected  digastric.  Its  lower  margin  (the  dog 
being  supposed  to  be  in  the  upright  position,  as  in  the  figures) 
is  formed  by  the  genio4iyoid  muscle,  and  its  upper  one  by  the 
ramus  of  the  jaw  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  masseter.  The 
anterior  half  of  its  floor  is  formed  by  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle, 
on  which  some  nerves  ramify-  The  carotid  artery  enters  tlie 
triangle  at  its  lower  angle,  and  runs  along  its  base,  giving 
off  first  the  lingual  artery,  secondly  the  faciat  Just  as  the 
carotid  begins  to  pass  in  front  of  the  digastric,  it  is  crossed  by 
the  hypoglossal  nerve  F,  and  is  accompanied  by  filaments  of 
the  sympathetic  tt'.  At  the  upper  angle  of  the  triangle,  several 
structures  pass  from  it  to  the  hilus  of  the  gland  close  to  the 
margin  of  the  digastric.  These  are — I,  the  duct;  2,  the  nerves  ; 
3j  the  principal  artery  of  the  gland*    The  artery  is  given  off 
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by  the  facial  at  the  upper  angle  of  the  triangle.  It  lies  beneath 
the  nerves,  but  ia  easily  reached  by  drawing  them  aside. — 8, 
Carefully  isolate  the  digastric  by  a  director  or  aneurism  needle 
from  all  the  structures  just  mentioned-  Divide  it  close  to  its 
insertion  into  the  temporal  bone. — 9*  Bivtde  the  my lo-hy old 
muscle,  cutting  its  fibres  across  about  Ihcir  middle,  and  reflect 
the  upper  half,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  mj^lo-hyoid  neTcr  | 
which  lies  upon  it,  and  tying  all  the  veins  which  come  into 
view  on  its  surface  with  a  double  ligature.  This  bdngn  into 
view  the  lingual  nerve  L,  which  issues  from  under  the  ramus 
of  the  jaw  just  opposite  the  groove  between  tlie  masseter  and 
digastric  nmscles,  and  after  passing  across  the  floor  of  the 
triangle  towards  the  middle  line,  enters  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth  ^ — 10.  Draw  tlie  parts  a  little  towards  the  middle 
line  with  the  fingers,  and  follow  the  lingual  nerve  to  the 
ramua  of  the  jaw.  A  small  twig  T  will  then  be  seen,  which 
p&sseB  off  from  its  posterior  aspect,  bends  down,  making  a  sort 
of  loop,  and  then  runs  backwards  to  the  gland  in  close  relation 
to  the  duct-  This  nerve  is  the  chorda  tympanL  In  the  angle 
between  the  cor  da  and  the  lingual  lies  the  submaxillary  gan- 
glion,— IL  Isolate  the  chorda  ty^nparn^  pass  a  thread  under 
it,  and  tie  the  two  ends  together,  so  that  the  nerve  may  be 
raised  from  its  place  at  will* — 12*  Isolate  the  lingual  nerve 
close  to  Its  entrance  into  the  mouth,  and  pass  a  thread  under 
it, — 13,  To  I'eacli  the  sympathetic,  divide  the  hypoglossal  nerve 
P  just  where  it  crosses  the  carotid,  and  raise  up  its  central 
end.  Close  to  the  inside  of  the  carotid  lies  the  vagus,  and 
when  this  is  raised  the  sympathetic  is  seen  underneath  and 
inside  of  it  The  sympathetic  separates  from  the  vagus  at 
this  point  and  goes  to  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  {see  fig. 
309)-  From  the  ganglion,  fibres  accompany  the  carotid  and 
enter  the  gland,  some  along  with  the  chief  artery  (O),  and 
others  with  the  other  artery  P'*  The  ganglion  can  easily  bei 
found  by  following  the  carotid  filaments  backwards. — 14-  Place 
a  cannla  in  the  submaxillary  duct.  The  duets  of  tlie  sub> 
maxillary  and  sublingual  glands  pass  along  the  middle  of  the 
tria n gl e  clo se  to  ea c h  o t her,  Th e  s u h m axi  1 1  ary  d  u ct  ]  les  nearer 
the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  and  is  larger  than  the  sublingual  duct* 
Isolate  it  slighlly  w*tth  an  aneurism  needle.  Pass  under  it  a 
thread  for  the  purpose  of  tying  in  the  canula.  Place  under 
the  duct  a  smooth  splinter  of  wood  or  a  piece  of  card  half  an 
inch  long  by  one-eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  on  which  it  may  rest. 
Close  the  duct  as  near  the  mouth  as  possible  with  a  clip,  or 
tie  a  thread  round  it  so  as  to  obstruct  it.  Raise  the  chorda 
by  the  thread  which  has  been  passed  round  it,  irritate  it  by  a 
weak  interrupted  current;  the  purpose  of  this  is  to  distend 
the  duct  with  secretion,  and  thus  render  the  introduction  of  a 
canula  much  eaisier.    Let  an  assistant  lay  bold  of  one  edge  of 
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the  duct  with  a  pair  of  fine  forceps  while  the  operator  lays 
hold  of  the  other  just  over  the  splinter  of  wood  on  which  it 
rests;  open  the  duct  between  them  with  sharp-pointed  scissors. 
Insert  the  canula  into  the  duct  and  tie  it  in 15.  Put  a  liga- 
ture round  the  jugular  vein  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  below  its 
bifurcation,  so  as  to  be  able  readily  to  introduce  into  it  a 
canula  when  necessary. 

In  the  preceding  directions,  all  the  steps  of  the  operative 
procedure  required  for  the  complete  investigation  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  submaxillary  gland  during  life  are  detailed.  The 
method  may,  however,  be  modified,  according  as  it  is  intended 
to  limit  the  observation  to  the  influence  of  direct  or  reflex  ex- 
citation of  chorda  tympani  on  the  secretion  of  the  gland,  or  to 
extend  it  to  this  investigation  of  the  vascular  changes  and  to 
the  functions  of  the  vascular  nerves. 

93.  Direct  and  Reflex  Excitation  of  the  Chorda 
Tympani. — Proceed  as  above  directed,  omitting  13  and  15. 
2,  3,  and  4  may  also  be  omitted,  provided  that  all  such  veins 
as  are  necessarily  involved  in  the  succeeding  steps  are  doubly 
ligatured  and  divided  between  the  ligatures.  Rejlex  Excitation, 
— Divide  the  lingual  nerve  close  to  its  entrance  into  the  mouth, 
and  excite  its  central  end  with  the  secondary  coil  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  primary.  The  secretion  of  saliva 
is  increased.  The  animal  must  previously  be  allowed  to  recover 
from  the  chloroform,  or  no  increase  will  be  observed.  The 
reflex  action  of  the  lingual  is  abolished  during  narcosis  by 
opium,  as  well  as  by  chloroform.  **  Direct  Excitation,  —Divide 
the  chorda  close  to  the  point  at  which  it  leaves  the  lingual,  and 
place  the  peripheral  cut  end  on  the  excitor  (fig.  225),  removing 
the  secondary  coil  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  primary. 
On  opening  the  kej',  saliva  is  discharged  from  the  canula  (to 
which  an  end  of  India-rubl>er  leading  into  a  test-tube  has  been 
fitted).  It  begins  to  flow  a  few  seconds  after  the  excitation, 
but  not  immediately.  By  repeating  the  excitation  at  regular 
short  intervals,  the  discharge  can  be  maintained,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  collected. 

**  94.  Demonstration  that  the  Pressure  produced 
by  Secretion  in  the  Duct  of  the  Submaxillary  Gland 
when  it  is  Obstructed  is  greater  than  the  Arterial 
Pressure. — A  canula  having  been  placed  in  the  carotid  of  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body  and  connected  with  a  mercurial  ma- 
nometer, a  second  manometer  is  connected  with  the  canula  in 
the  duct  of  the  gland.  The  pressure  indicated  by  the  latter 
gradually  increases  until  it  attains  a  height  greater  than  that 
indicated  by  the  former.  In  this  experiment  it  is  desirable 
that  the  tube  of  the  manometer  connected  with  the  duct  should 
be  narrow.  Its  proximal  arm  should  be  connected  by  a  side 
opening  with  a  pressure  bottle  at  a  height  of  about  four  feet 
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from  the  table,  the  nrrangeraeni  being  the  same  as  in  the  man- 
ometer of  the  kymograph.  In  this  way  a  njercurial  pressure 
of  about  50  milh  of  mercury  is  produced  in  the  duct  Ijefore 
excitation  is  commenced.  On  exciting  the  chorda  ti/mpani^  it 
rises,  as  above  stated,  to  double  that  height  or  more.  For  this 
experiment  the  same  preparations  are  required  as  for  the  pre- 
ceding, and  the  same  animal  may  be  used.  The  measurement 
of  the  arterial  pre&sure  in  this  experiment  may  be  advanta- 
geously omitted.  The  preasure  in  the  particular  case  may  be 
assumed  to  be  equal  to  the  average, 

*^  95.  Excitation  of  the  Vascular  Nerves. — If  the 
filaments  which  accompany  the  carotid  or  principal  artery  of 
the  gland  are  excited,  a  few  drops  of  secretion  may  be  dis- 
charged, but  the  quantity  is  so  small  that  unless  care  is  taken 
that  the  canulaand  duct  are  quite  full  before  the  key  is  opened, 
the  etfect  will  be  scarcely  perceptible.  The  secretion  thus  ob- 
tained is  so  thick  and  viscid,  that  the  eanula  is  apt  to  become 
choked  by  it* 

**  96.  Demonstration  of  the  Influence  of  Hxcitailon 
of  the  Chorda,  and  of  the  Vascular  Filaments  on  the 
Oirculation  of  the  SubmaxiUaxy  Gland. — For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  necessary  to  insert  a  canula  into  the  jugular  vein, 
which  has  been  exposed  for  this  purpose  («fe  direction  15),  In 
doing  so.  great  care  must  be  taken  tliat  the  vein  is  not  twisted, 
and  that  the  canula  is  properly  inserted  so  as  to  allow  the  blood 
to  flow  freely  out  of  it  from  the  gland ;  it  will  be  remembei'ed 
that  all  the  tributaries  of  the  vein,  excepting  those  from  the 
gland,  have  been  previously  tied.  On  exciting  the  chord a»  the 
blood  flows  from  the  canula  more  rapidly,  and  acq u ires  a 
brigliter  color.  The  opposite  effect  is  produced  by  exciting  the 
vascular  filaments* 

97.  BimultaneouE  or  Alternate  Excitation  of  the 
Chorda  Tympani  and  Vascular  Filaments  of  the  Suh- 
maxillary  Gland, ^ — The  same  degree  of  excitation  of  ihe 
chorda  which  is  sufficient  to  induce  a  marked  increase  of  the 
secretion  of  the  gland,  is  without  effect  if  the  sympathetic  fila- 
ments arc  excited  at  the  same  time.  Hence  it  is  concluded 
that  tlie  functions  of  tiie  two  sets  of  fibres  are  antagonistic  to 
each  other,  not  only  in  relation  to  the  circulation  of  the  gland, 
but  as  regards  their  direct  influence  on  secretion.  The  experi- 
mental proof  of  this  consists  in  first  exciting  the  chorda  with 
the  secouilary  coil  at  such  a  distance  that  ttie  eflect  produced 
is  only  just  appreciable,  and  then  repeating  the  excitation  while 
the  vascular  filaments  are  excited  at  the  same  time.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  effect  of  the  excitation  of  the  chorda  is  annulled* 
If  with  a  Pohrs  commutator  the  same  induced  currents  are 
directed  alternately  through  the  chorda  and  the  s^^mpathetic 
filaments  at  short  intervals,  the  preventive  influence  of  cxcita* 
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tion  of  the  latter  manifests  itself  in  the  same  way  as  if  the  ex- 
citation were  simultaneous.  Here,  as  before,  the  effect  must  be 
verified  by  comparative  experiments. 

98.  Simultaneous  Section  of  the  Chorda  Tympani 
and  Vasoular  Nerves. — Paralytic  Secretion. — After  divi- 
sion of  both  nerves,  the  secretion  of  the  submaxillary  gland, 
which  in  the  normal  state  only  goes  on  when  the  gland  is 
directly  or  refiexly  excited,  becomes  constant  and  abundant. 
This  effect  does  not  occur  until  some  time  after  section,  and 
may  last  for  days  or  weeks.  A  similar  condition  of  the  gland 
is  produced  by  the  introduction  of  curare  into  the  blood,  which 
is  supplied  to  the  gland  by  its  arteries.  To  show  this,  proceed 
as  follows :  Find  the  facial  artery  and  prepare  it.  Then  insert 
and  secure  a  canula,  to  which  an  end  of  India-rubber  tubing 
has  been  previously  fitted  in  the  usual  way.  Fill  the  canula 
with  saline  solution,  and  connect  it  with  the  nozzle  of  a  Pravaz's 
syringe  previously  charged  with  one  per  cent,  solution  of  curare, 
taking  care  that  the  India-rubber  tube  is  firmly  tied  round  the 
nozzle.  Oi^en  the  clip,  inject  five  divisions  (about  two  milligr. 
of  curare),  and  then  close  the  clip.  The  same  mode  of  injection 
may  be  used  for  the  introduction  of  solution  of  atropin,  if  it  is 
desired  to  repeat  the  experiments  of  Heidenhain  previously 
referred  to. 

99.  Function  of  the  Submaxillary  Ganglion. — 
Bernard  found  that  excitation  of  the  central  end  of  the  lingual, 
when  divided  near  the  mouth,  produces  effects  similar  to  those 
of  excitation  of  the  chorda,  i.  <?.,  causes  the  submaxillary  gland 
to  secrete  even  when  the  trunk  of  the  lingual  and  chorda  has 
been  severed  at  a  point  nearer  the  brain  than  that  at  which  it 
is  in  relation  with  the  ganglion. 

From  this,  Bernard  concluded  that  the  submaxillary  ganglion 
acts  as  a  reflex  centre,  independently  of  the  central  nervous 
system.  More  recent  observations  render  it  probable  that 
Bernard^s  result  derives  its  explanation  from  the  anatomical 
fact  that  a  filament  of  the  chorda  exists,  at  all  events  in  some 
animals,  which  accompanies  the  lingual  nerve  for  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  beyond  the  point  at  which  the  chorda  separates 
from  it.  The  effect  in  question  is  to  be  attributed  to  excitation 
of  this  filament,  which  runs  back  parallel  with  the  lingual  nerve 
to  the  submaxillary  plexus,  and  so  to  the  gland.  (On  this 
subject,  see  Schiff,  Physiol,  de  la  Digestion,  t.  L,  p.  288,  and 
Haartraan's  Thesis,  1846.     Helsingfors,  p.  37,  and  PI.  1: 142.) 

100.  Parotid  Glands.— In  most  animals  the  parotid,  like 
the  submaxillary  gland,  does  not  secrete  unless  the  nerves 
which  regulate  its  secretion  are  stimulated,  but  in  the  sheep  it 
is  said  by  Eckhard  to  secrete  constantly.  Secretion  occurs 
when  sapid  substances  are  applied  to  the  posterior  part  of  the 
tongue,  and  still  more  when  they  are  chewed ;  but  the  mere 
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motion  of  the  jaws  in  chewing  a  tasteless  substance  does  noi 
induce  secret »on.  Tlie  gland  i^eceives  two  secreting  nerves, 
one  of  which  is  derived  fi'om  the  facinl,  and  the  other  from  the 
sympathetic*  The  branch  from  the  facial  is  the  leaser  siiperB* 
cial  petrosal  nerve,  which  leaves  the  facial  in  the  petrous  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone,  passes  to  the  ottc  ganglion,  and 
thence  to  join  the  attriculo*tcmporal  branch  of  the  fifth,  in 
which  it  proceeds  to  the  gland.  These  facts  have  lieen  experi- 
mentally ascertained  by  observing,  first,  that  irritatfon  of  the 
roots  of  the  facial  within  the  cranium  determines  flow  of  saliva 
from  the  parotid  gland  ;  secondly,  that  excitation  of  the  fifth 
Tierve  within  the  cranium  has  no  sucli  effect ;  and,  thirdly, 
that  after  section  of  the  facial  nerve  at  its  exil  from  the  stylo- 
mastoid foramen,  the  application  of  stimnli  to  the  mouth  de- 
termines secretion  from  the  parotid  as  before*  These  facts, 
taken  in  combination^  show  that  the  secreting  fibres  for  the 
parotid  are  given  off  by  the  factal  in  Its  passage  through  the 
petrous  part  of  the  temporal  bone.  This  conclusion  rct^ives 
direct  confirmation  from  an  experiment  of  Bernard,  who  found 
that  destruction  of  the  facial  nerve  in  the  temporal  bone  slops 
the  secretion  of  the  parotid* 

Of  the  three  nerves  given  off  by  the  facia!  in  its  passage 
through  the  temporal  bone,  viz*,  the  chorda  tyjnpaui^  the  greater 
superficial  petrosal  and  the  lesser,  the  last-mentioned  was 
proved  by  Bernard  b3'exchiHion  to  contain  the  secreting  fibres 
for  the  parotid,  for  he  showed  that  the  chorda  could  be  divided 
in  the  tympanum  w*ithout  affecting  the  parotid  secretion  ;  and 
as  regards  the  greater  suj>erficial  i>etrosal,  it  was  known  ana- 
tomit^-ally  that  it  did  not  go  to  the  parotid,  and  also  found  ex- 
perimentally that  excision  of  Meckel's  ganglion  had  no  effect 
on  that  gland.  Bernard *s  conclusion  has  received  direct  con- 
firmation from  later  experiments,  which  have  shown,  first,,  t]i*it 
the  secreting  function  of  the  parotid  gland  is  much  impaired 
by  the  extirpation  of  the  otic  ganglion,  and  entirely  annulled 
by  section  of  the  auricnlo-tempnral  nerve.  After  division  of 
this  nerve,  Sohiff  has  shown  that  discharge  of  saliva  cannot  be 
induced  by  the  application  of  stimuli  to  the  mouth,  and  that 
electrical  excitation  of  tlie  peripheral  end  excites  secretion  just 
in  the  same  way  as  excitation  of  the  chorda  lympanu^ 

*  For  a.  deacription  of  the  method  of  dividlnpr  lUo  facial  al  its  eicit  from 
the  Blylomastoicl  foramen,  sec  Eckhard's  Bcitriige  Kiir  Anatomie  nad 
Phyajologie,  Bd.  III.  u.  40.  Section  of  Ihe  fndul  wilbin  tlie  lemporal 
hone  is  described  in  Benmnl,  Lcqona  sur  la  PhysioL  ct  la  Pathol,  du 
8yjit.  Nerv.i  II.  pp,  58  and  141,  As  regards  Bcction  of  the  chord n  in 
the  tympanum,  exdfilon  of  the  sphcnopulntirie  ganglion,  and  division 
of  the  Ic'Bter  sapertldal  petrosal  nerre,  tee  8chilf»  Phjsiol,  de  la  Diges- 
tion, torn.  I.  p,  229.  Excision  of  the  otic  gnnglloii,  do.  p.  227.  For 
the  method  of  exciting  the  fit]ricido4ejnt>oml  nerve,  wd  Nawrocki  Stuil. 
d.  Physiol  Inst,  zu  Breslan,  lit.  IV.  p.  135, 
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**  101.  Seoretion  of  Saliva  after  Decapitation. — 
Make  a  parotid  fistula  in  a  rabbit;  decapitate  it;  split  the 
head  in  the  middle  line  by  a  knife  and  hammer ;  remove  the 
brain  from  that  half  of  the  head  on  which  the  fistula  has  been 
made,  apply  a  piece  of  filter-paper  colored  red  by  litmus  to  the 
orifice  of  the  duct,  and  irritate  the  roots  of  the  facial  as  they 
enter  the  internal  auditory  foramen,  either  electrically  or  by 
touching  the  nerve  with  a  drop  of  acid.  A  blue  spot  will  appear 
on  the  paper,  showing  that  saliva  has  been  secreted. 

Section  II.— Digestion  in  the  Stomach. 

102.  In  the  stomach  the  albuminous  constituents  of  the  food 
which  were  unaffected  by  the  saliva  are  dissolved  by  the  gas- 
tric juice,  and  to  a  great  extent  converted  into  peptones.  If 
they  were  merely  dissolved,  they  could  only  be  absorbed  in 
very  minute  quantities,  for  albumin  will  hardly  diffuse  through 
animal  membranes.  The  peptones  into  which  the  albuminoas 
substances  are  converted,  on  the  contrary,  diffuse  very  readily, 
and  are  thus  easily  absorbed.  The  gelatinous  substances  in 
the  food  are  also  changed  somewhat  by  the  gastric  juice,  so 
that  after  they  have  been  acted  on  by  it  they  no  longer  gela- 
tinize. The  transformation  of  starch  into  sugar  by  the  saliva, 
which  was  begun  in  the  mouth,  also  goes  on  in  the  stomach, 
the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  being  too  slight  to  arrest  it. 

Unlike  saliva,  gastric  juice  cannot  be  readily  obtained  from 
man  or  animals,  at  any  rate  in  a  state  of  purity,  without  an 
operation.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  establish  a  gastric 
fistula  in  a  dog  in  order  to  collect  a  sufllcient  quantity  of  gas- 
tric juice  for  examination. 

**  103.  Establishment  of  a  G-astrio  Fistula.— The 
object  of  making  a  gastric  fistula  is  twofold  :  1st,  to  obtain 
gastric  juice  for  examination;  and,  2d,  to  observe  the  process 
of  secretion  within  tlie  stomach  itself. 

The  method  adopted  by  Bassow  was  simply  to  make  an  in- 
cision in  the  abdominal  parietes,  to  sew  the  stomach  to  the 
edge  of  the  wound,  and  then  to  make  an  opening  in  the  stomach 
itself.  The  fistula  was  plugged  with  a  piece  of  sponge.  It 
was,  however,  very  liable  to  close,  and  was  too  small  to  allow 
the  interior  of  the  stomach  to  be  observed.  Blondlot  pre- 
vented the  wound  from  closing  by  placing  in  it  a  canula,  which 
was  closed  with  a  cork,  so  that  the  gastric  juice  and  products 
of  digestion  might  not  be  lost  during  the  intervals  between 
his  observations. 

This  method,  as  improved  by  Bernard,  is  the  one  usually 
employed.  Bernard's  canula  consists  of  two  tubes,  eacli  of 
which  has  at  one  end  a  broad  flange.  One  tube  screws  into 
the  other,  so  that  the  distance  between  the  two  flanges  can  be 
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altered  at  wilh  This  is  efTected  by  means  of  a  key  which  fits 
on  two  projecting  points  iti  the  inner  tube,  and  turns  it  round, 
while  tbe  outer  one  ia  held  fast  bj  the  fingers,  Tlie  advantage 
of  this  form  over  a  simple  tube  with  a  shield  at  each  end,  is 
that  the  cicatrix  of  tbe  wound  oflen  thickens  in  heaUng,  and 
if  the  tube  is  not  proportionately  lengthened  the  outer  plate 
presses  on  the  skin  and  causes  ulceration.  The  disadvantage 
of  Beroard^s  canula  is,  that  it  is  too  small  to  allow  the  in- 
terior of  the  storaaeh  to  be  conveniently  observed,  and  also,  I 
think,  that  the  edge  of  tbe  wourid  comes  into  contact  with  the 
screw  of  the  inner  tube,  and  not  with  a  enaooth  surface. 

These  advantages  may  be  readily  obviated  by  increasing  the 
diameter  of  the  tube  and  tlie  width  of  the  flange,  and  adapting 
a  key  to  the  projecting  points  by  which  the  outer  tube  may  be 
placed  in  the  stomach  and  turned  round  as  necessary.  Such  a 
canula  is  represented  in  fig,  311, 

104.  Operation  for  Gastric  Fistula.— Give  the  dog  a 
hearty  meal,  so  as  to  distend  its  stomach  completely  and  make 
It  lie  close  agaiust  the  intestinal  walls.*  Anmsthetiie  the 
animal  by  chloroform,  taking  care  that  the  vapor  is  mixed 
with  a  sufficient  proportion  of  ain  Lay  it  on  its  back  on  the 
table,  shave  offthe  hair  from  the  epigastric  and  h^^poeliondriac 
regions^  and  remove  the  hairs  carefully  by  a  sponge,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  risk  of  their  getting  into  the  peritonea!  ca%'ity- 
Make  a  vertical  incision  about  an  inch  and  a  half  to  one  side 
of  the  linea  alba^  preferably  the  left,  aud  parallel  to  it,  extend- 
ing downwards  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  costal  cartilages  to 
a  distance  somewhat  less  than  the  diameter  of  the  flange  of  the 
canula.  Divide  the  muscles  parallel  to  the  course  of  their 
fibres.  Tie  every  bleeding  point  before  opening  the  perito- 
neum, so  that  no  blood  shall  get  into  its  cavity*  Open  the 
peritoneum  on  a  director*  Lay  hold  of  the  stomach  with  a 
pair  of  artery  forceps  at  a  point  where  there  are  not  mnuy  ves- 
sels, and  draw  it  forwards.  Pass  two  threads  with  a  curved 
needle  into  the  gastric  walls  at  a  distance  from  each  other 
about  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  tube  of  the  canula,  and 
bring  them  out  again  at  a  similar  distance  from  the  points 
where  they  were  introducedi  Make  an  incision  into  the  gastric 
walls,  between  the  two  threads,  rather  shorter  thau  the  diame- 
ter of  the  tube  of  the  canula.  Put  a  pair  of  forceps,  with  the 
blades  together,  into  the  incision,  and  then  dilate  it  by  sepa- 
rating the  blades  till  it  is  large  enough  to  allow  the  canula  to 
be  introduced i  Push  the  eauuta  into  the  stomach  up  to  its 
outer  plate.    Tie  the  stomach  to  it  by  the  threads,  and  then 

'  Holmgren  recammcnds  the  inflation  of  the  stomach  witb  air,  Ijy 
means  of  a  tube  passed  down  the  oesopha^^usf  ai  preferable  to  distend* 
lag  it  with  food. 
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pass  their  ends  through  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  abdo- 
minal wall  in  such  a  way  as  to  fasten  the  stomach  to  it,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  cut  edges  in  apposition.  No 
other  suture  is  required.  Leave  the  canula  uncorked  for  at 
least  half  an  hour  after  the  operation  is  finished,  for  when  the 
dog  recovers  from  the  chloroform  it  will  vomit,  and  if  the  ca- 
nula be  corked,  the  fluid  contents  of  the  stomach  are  apt  to  be 
forced  past  the  side  of  the  canula  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 
Feed  the  dog  on  milk  for  one  or  two  days,  and  if  the  operation 
be  performed  in  winter,  keep  it  in  a  place  warmed  night  and 
day.  The  day  after  the  operation  the  edges  of  the  wound  will 
be  much  swollen,  but  the  swelling  will  subside  in  a  day  or  two. 
After  the  wound  has  begun  to  heal,  the  cicatrix  may  thicken, 
and  the  outer  plate  of  the  canula  begin  to  press  too  much  on 
the  skin,  so  that  it  ulcerates.  If  this  should  occur,  the  canula 
must  be  lengthened  by  screwing  the  two  flangs  further  apart. 
The  canula  may  be  closed  by  an  India-rubber  stopper,  or  by  a 
cork.  If  the  dog  tears  out  the  cork  with  his  teeth,  soak  it  in 
decoction. of  colocynth,  or  put  a  little  phosphoric  acid  on  its 
outer  end. 

In  order  to  collect  the  Juice,  let  the  animal  fast  for  several 
hours,  so  that  its  stomach  may  be  quite  empty,  but  not  for 
more  than  a  day,  as  the  mucous  membrane  would  become 
covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  mucous.  Let  an  assistant  pat 
the  dog,  and  keep  him  quiet;  withdraw  the  cork  from  the 
canula,  and  tickle  the  inside  of  the  stomach  with  a  feather  tied 
to  a  glass  rod.  Put  a  small  beaker  underneath,  so  that  the 
end  of  the  rod  rests  on  its  bottom :  the  gastric  juice  will  flow 
into  it  down  the  sides  of  the  rod. 

**  105.  Examination  of  Gastric  Juice.— The  gastric 
Juice  is  thin,  almost  colorless,  very  faintly  opalescent,  and  has 
a  faintlj'  acid  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  water.  Its  reaction  is  strongly  acid;  blue  litmus  paper 
becoming  bright  red  when  dipped  into  it. 

Composition, — In  ther  dog,  it  contains  three  per  cent,  of 
solids ;  in  man,  only  one  per  cent.  About  two-thirds  of  this 
is  organic  matter,  consisting  of  pepsin  and  peptones ;  and  one- 
third  of  inorganic  matter,  consisting  of  chlorides  of  potassium, 
sodium,  ammonium,  calcium,  and  phosphates  of  calcium,  mag- 
nesium, and  iron.  The  specific  gravity  and  amount  of  solids^ 
organic  and  inorganic,  are  to  be  determined  in  the  same  way 
as  those  of  saliva. 

The  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  is  really  due  to  free  acid, 
and  not  to  acid  salts.  To  show  this,  the  amount  of  bases  and 
of  acid  contained  in  it  must  be  determined.  When  this  is 
done,  it  is  found  that  the  quantity  of  acid  is  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  form  acid  salts  with  all  the  bases  present  which  are 
capable  of  forming  such  salts ;  it  must,  therefore,  exist  partly 
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in  a  n*ee  state.  For  the  details  of  this  process,  consult  Bidder 
and  Schmidt,  Yerdauungsalifte,  u*  Stoffweehsel,  1852,  p  44;  or 
Hoppe^Seyler's  Handbnch  d-  Cliemischen  Aiialj'se,  tbird  edi- 
tion, p-  434, 

106.  Estimation  of  the  Acid  in  Gastric  Juice.— Fill 
a  burette  with  dilute  standard  solution  of  soda  (one  part  ia 
ten),  letting  tbe  standard  solution  flow  gently  into  it,  so  as  to 
avoid  air-bul*bles,  till  it  ia  filled  above  the  zero  mark.  Then 
place  it  in  the  stand,  and  take  care  that  it  is  perfectl}^  vertical. 
If  any  bubbles  of  air  are  present  they  must  be  alloweti  to 
break  or  be  removed  by  a  glass  rod-  Let  the  fluid  flow  out  by 
pressing  the  clip  till  its  level  corresponds  to  the  zero  mark  on 
the  burette.  Measure  out  10  cubic  centimetres  of  gastric  juice 
into  a  beaker,  and  add  a  little  litmus  solution  to  it  till  a  dis- 
tinct red  color  is  produced.  Place  the  beaker  containing  it 
nnder  the  burette,  and  let  the  alkaline  solution  flow  gradually 
into  it  at  first,  and  at  last  only  drop  by  drop,  stirring  all  the 
time  till  the  red  color  of  the  litmus  changes  to  a  violets  Then 
note  exactly  the  level  at  which  the  surface  of  the  fluid  stands 
in  the  burette.  Tbe  difference  between  this  level  and  the  zero 
mark  gives  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  used.  Calculate 
the  amount  of  soda  contained  in  this  quantity.  One  hundred 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  original  soda  solution  contained  four 
gramnies,  or  one-tenth  of  an  equivalent  of  soda.  One  hundred 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  diluted  solution,  therefore,  contains 
one^tenth  of  this  amount,  0.04  grammes,  or  one-tenth  of  an 
equivalent. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  amount  of  soda  solution  actually 
used  to  neutralize  the  gastric  juice  is  21.0  cubic  centimetres. 
Then,  as  100  cubic  centimetres  contain  0-04  grammes  (^0*0! 
equivalent),  this  quantity  will  contain  only  0.000  grammes 
(« 0,002 ir*  equivalent).  The  quantity  of  gastric  juice  neutral- 
ized was  10  cubic  centimetres.  Had  we  used  100  cubic  centi- 
metres  of  juice  instea<l  of  10,  we  should  have  required  ten 
times  as  much  soda  to  neutralize  it,  i.e.,  0.0^2 IG  equivalent. 
One  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  the  juice,  therefore,  contains 
0.021  of  an  equivalent  of  acid,  supposing  that  the  acid  \m 
monobasic.  If  the  acid  be  bibaste  or  tri basic,  an  equivalent 
of  soda  would  only  saturate  a  half  or  a  third  of  an  equivalent 
of  acid,  and  the  proportion  of  acid  would  be  0.015  or  0*00 T- 

107.  To  Determine  the  Nature  of  the  Acid.— The 
gastric  juice  is  introduced  into  a  large  retort  connected  with 
a  Ltebig^s  condenser,  and  distilled  till  the  fluid  in  the  retort 
becomes  very  concentrated,  and  clouds  begin  to  form  in  iU 
To  remove  the  excess  of  water  from  the  distillate,  it  must  l>e 
neutralized  with  sodium  carbonate,  evaporated  to  dryness  over 
a  water- bath,  extracted  witli  absolute  alcohol  and  filtered. 
The  filtrate  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath,  and 
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tlie  residue  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water.  A  little  of 
the  solution  is  now  put  in  a  test-tube,  and  a  few  drops  of  a 
neutral  solution  of  ferric  chloride  added.  If  acetic  acid  is 
present,  the  fluid  will  become  of  a  dark  red  color,  and  when 
boiled  will  deposit  a  3'ellow  precipitate.  A  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  may  be  added  to  second  portion.  If  hydrochloric  acid 
is  present,  a  white  pi*ecipitate  will  fall,  and  will  not  be  dis- 
solved on  adding  nitric  acid,  but  will  be  dissolved  by  ammonia. 
To  the  remainder,  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  and  the 
mixture  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time.  If  butyric  acid  is 
present,  a  smell  like  rancid  butter  will  be  perceived.  The 
residue  of  the  gastric  Juice,  which  remained  in  the  retort  after 
the  hj'drochloric  and  other  acids  were  distilled  off,  is  poured 
into  a  large  test-tube  or  flask,  and  agitated  with  ether.  The 
ethereal  laj'er  is  then  decanted  off  and  evaporated  over  a  water- 
bath.  If  acetic  acid  be  present  in  the  gastric  juice,  it  will 
remain  as  an  acid  residue.  Crystals  of  zinc  lactate  (square 
prisms  with  one  or  two  oblique  surfaces  at  the  ends)  may  be 
obtained  on  allowing  the  residue  to  stand  after  the  addition  of 
zinc,  oxide,  and  water. 

108.  Action  of  Gastrio  Juice. — The  power  of  gastric 
juice  to  dissolve  coagulated  albuminous  substances  is  best 
shown  by  using  fibrin  from  blood.  To  prepare  fibrin  the  blood 
is  to  be  stirred,  as  it  flows  from  the  vessel,  with  a  rough  stick 
or  piece  of  ragged  whalebone,  and  the  fibrin  collected  and 
washed  till  it  is  perfectly  white.  It  may  be  preserved  for  a 
considerable  time  under  glycerin,  from  which  it  must  be 
washed  before  it  is  used.  Put  a  small  piece  of  fibrin  into  a 
test-tube  along  with  gastric  juice,  and  place  the  tube  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  water-bath  at  35°  C.  The  fibrin  will  swell, 
become  somewhat  transparent,  and  then  dissolve,  forming  an 
opalescent  fluid,  which  is  not  precipitated  by  boiling,  and 
slightly,  or  not  at  all,  by  neutralization.  As  no  other  fluid 
except  gastric  juice  has  this  action  on  fibrin,  the  production 
of  all  these  effects  is  used  as  a  test  for  it,  and  is  called  the 
pepsin  test.  Pepsin  alone  will  not  produce  them,  however, 
unless  free  acid  be  present  as  it  is  in  gastric  juice.  In  this 
process,  boiled  fibrin  may  also  be  used  as  recommended  by 
Kiihne. 

**  109.  Artificial  Gastric  Juice.— All  the  actions  of  gas- 
tric juice  can  be  more  conveniently  studied  with  an  artificial 
juice  than  with  the  natural  secretion,  as  the  former  can  be  ob- 
tained in  much  larger  quantities.  The  method  of  preparing  it 
is  as  follows :  Open  the  stomach  of  a  newl^'-killed  pig  or  rabbit, 
or  the  fourth  stomach  of  a  calf,  remove  its  contents  and  wash 
it  thoroughly  with  a  gentle  stream  of  water  without  much  rub- 
bing. Lay  it  on  a  piece  of  board  with  its  mucous  surface  up- 
wards, fasten  it  down  with  a  few  pins,  and  then  with  the  back 
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of  aknifi^  or  an  ivory  pa per-c titter,  scrape  off  all  tliemncus  from 
the  surface.  Rub  it  up  iu  a  mortar  with  clean  silietous  ^nd 
Of  powdered  glass  and  water,  let  it  slauil  some  time,  stirring 
it  from  time  to  time,  and  then  filter  it*  The  filtrate  is  gastric 
juice  in  a  state  of  very  conBiderablc  purity.  It  ia  aligbtly  opa- 
lescent, and  contains  a  large  quantit^^  of  pepsin  and  but  little 
peptone.  When  acidulated  with  its  own  bulk  of  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  0*2  per  cent,  it  digests  fibrin  with  g"reat  rapidity* 
It  may  be  kept  in  a  bottle  for  a  lon^  time,  and  though  fungi 
grow  on  its  surface,  it  still  retains  its  digestive  powers. 

A  much  stronger  gastric  juice,  though  not  so  pure,  is  ob- 
tained by  scraping  the  mucus  from  the  stomach  as  in  the  first 
process,  or  by  dissecting  off  the  whole  mucous  membrane  from 
the  muscular  layer,  cutting  it  into  small  pieces,  then  rubbing 
it  up  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  of  0.1  per  cent,  and  filtering. 
The  gastric  juice  so  readily  prepared  by  thia  method  is  very 
strong,  and  does  very  well  for  experiments  on  digestion,  al* 
though  it  contains  a  good  deal  of  albumin  which  is  dissolved 
in  tlsc  acid.  It  may  be  freed  in  a  great  measure  from  albumin 
by  putting  it  into  the  water-bath  at  35°  C*,  for  several  liours, 
so  as  to  convert  the  albumin  into  peptones,  and  then  transfer* 
ring  it  to  a  dialyzer,  and  changing  the  water  several  times. 
The  peptones  will  diffuse  out  into  the  water,  a  great  part  of 
the  pepsin  will  remain  in  the  dtalyzer* 

**  110*  To  Prepare  Hydroohlorlo  Acid  containing 
0.2  per  cent*  of  real  HCl, — Tlje  ordinary  strong  hydrochlo* 
ric  acid  sp.  gr.  L16  contains  31.8  per  cent*  by  weight  of  HCl. 
gas.  To  prepare  a  dilute  acid,  contaiuing  0*2  per  cent*  of  real 
HCL,  measure  out  with  a  graduated  pipette  6.25  cubic  centi- 
metres of  such  acid  into  a  litre  flask ;  fill  the  flask  up  to  the 
neck  with  distilled  water,  and  shake  so  as  to  mis  thoroughly* 

**  111*  To  Prepare  a  Solution  of  Pepsin  in  Glycerin. 
— The  solubility  of  digestive  ferments  in  glycerin  was  dis- 
covered by  Von  Wittich  ;  and  by  its  means  tbey  may  be  ob- 
tained with  great  facility^  Cut  open  the  stomach  of  a  pig 
or  rabbit  (best  when  newly  killed),  and  wash  the  mucous 
membrane  as  directed  j  cut  off  the  pyloric  part  j  stretch  the  re- 
mainder on  a  piece  of  board,  and  dissect  off  the  mncous  mem- 
brane from  the  muscular  layer.  Cut  up  the  mucous  membrand 
into  small  pieces  and  put  it  into  a  beaker,  with  sufficient  gly* 
cerin  to  cover  it  It  will  acquire  peptic  properties  in  a  few 
hours,  but  it  is  as  well  to  let  it  remain  for  several  days.  Then 
strain  off  the  glycerin  and  put  on  a  fresh  quantity*  This  may 
be  repeated  several  times,  and  each  time  the  glycerin  will  take 
up  a  fresh  quantity  of  pepsin. 

An  artificial  gastric  juice  may  bo  readily  prepared  whenever 
it  is  wanted  by  adding  a  little  of  the  glycerin  extract  to  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  0.1  per  cent. 
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**  112.  Preparation  of  Pure  Pepsin  firom  Glycerin 
Solution. — Let  the  mucous  membrane,  prepared  and  cut  into 
pieces,  as  already  directed,  lie  for  24  hours  in  absolute  alcohol. 
Filter  off  the  alcohol ;  dry  the  pieces  of  mucous  membrane  with 
a  cloth  or  filtering  paper,  cover  them  with  glycerin,  and  let  them 
stand  for  several  days  or  weeks.  Filter  the  glycerin,  first 
through  linen  and  then  through  pa^er.  Add  a  large  excess  of 
absolute  alcohol  to  the  filtrate  and  a  flocculent  precipitate  will 
fall.  Filter  off  the  alcohol,  pour  HCl;  of  2  per  cent,  over  the 
precipitate  on  the  filter,  and  it  will  dissolve.  Boil  a  little  of 
the  solution  with  strong  nitric  acid,  and  after  cooling,  add  am- 
monia. It  should  not  givie  the  slightest  trace  of  the  xantho- 
protein  reaction.  Let  a  piece  of  fibrin,  either  boiled  or  un- 
boiled, remain  in  another  portion  of  the  solution  for  several 
hours,  at  40°  C,  and  it  will  be  digested.  Apply  the  other 
tests  mentioned  in  §  118.  Very  probably  no  precipitate  may 
be  occasioned  by  platinum  chloride. 

113.  Prepliration  of  Pepsin  (Bruoke's  Method).— -The 
process  by  which  Briicke  separated  pepsin,  and  thus  for  the 
first  time  succeeded  in  isolating  any  of  the  digestive  ferments, 
depends  on  their  being  carried  down  from  their  solutions  along 
with  precipitates  produced  in  them.  This  has  already  been 
mentioned  when  speaking  of  saliva,  from  which  Cohnheim 
separated  ptyalin  by  Brlicke's  process.  Separate  the  mucous 
membrane  from  the  stomachs  of  two  pigs,  and  cut  it  up  into 
small  pieces,  as  directed  in  §  109.  Digest  it  at  40°  C.  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  dilute  phosphoric  acid,  of  the  British 
Pharmacopceia,  mixed  with  its  own  bulk  of  water  (it  thus  con- 
tains 5  per  cent,  of  acid).  If  necessary,  remove  the  acid,  and 
add  fresh  portions  till  the  whole  of  the  stomach  has  been  dis- 
solved, with  the  exception  of  a  slight  residue,  continuing  the 
process  till  the  liquid  which  passes  through  on  filtering  gives 
no  precipitate  with  potassium  ferrocyanide.  Filter  the  liquid, 
put  a  little  of  the  filtrate  aside  in  a  test-tube,  and  add  lime- 
water  to  the  remainder  till  it  turns  blue  litmus  paper  slightly 
violet.  Collect  the  precipitate  on  a  cloth  filter,  press  all  the 
fluid  out  of  it  with  the  aid  of  a  screw-press,  and  dissolve  it  while 
still  moist,  in  water,  with  the  addition  of  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  (50  cubic  centimetres  of  commercial  acid  in  a  litre  of 
water). 

Precipitate  the  solution  a  second  time  with  lime-water,  col- 
lect the  precipitate  on  a  cloth  filter,  press  out  the  liquid,  pour 
a  little  water  on  it  while  still  moist,  and  add  phosphoric  acid 
to  it  in  small  quantities  and  at  long  intervals.  The  pasty  tri- 
basic  phosphate  Ca^PO  ),  is  thus  converted  into  sandy  bibasic 
phosphate  Ca  H  PO^.  Filter  off  the  fluid ;  it  contains  pepsin 
still  mixed  with  albuminous  substances.  Test  its  digestive 
power  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  it  to  0.1  per  eent.  hydrochloric 
31 
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acid,  and  digesting  fibrin  In  iL  It  will  be  found  still  to  give 
the  XEtitliroproteiii  reaction,  tliougti  not  quite  bo  strongly  aa 
the  original  solution.  Wash  the  precipitate  upon  the  filter' 
several  times  with  distilled  water,  plug  the  funnel,  and  pour  on 
dilute  phosphoric  acitl,  so  that  a  part  of  the  Ca  H  FO,  is  dis- 
solved, Ca  H^( PO,),^,  being  formed.  A fter  seversl  hours  remove 
the  plug  and  let  the  fluid  run  ofl\  It  will  digest  tiliriu,  and  has 
a  still  weaker  xanthoprolein  reaction-  Wash  the  prei*ipitate 
several  times  wlUi  distilled  water,  plug  the  funnel  again,  pour 
on  fresh  phosphoric  acid,  and  repeat  this  several  times.  At 
last  a  fluid  is  obtnineti  which,  although  it  digests^  gives  scarc*ely 
any  xanthoprotein  reaction.  To  prepare  pure  pepsin  in  Mub' 
Mtance^  prepare  a  solution  with  phosphoric  acid  and  lime-water, 
as  directed  above*  After  preci[>iLating  a  second  time  with  lime- 
water,  and  pi'essing  the  precipitate,  dissolve  it  in  diUite  hy* 
droehlorie  acid  and  filter  it  into  a  large  flasks  Prepare  a  cold  I 
saturated  solution  of  eholesterin  in  a  mixture  of  4  parts  of  alcoj 
ho]  of  808  sp.  gn  and  one  part  of  etlier.  Put  a  long  funnel 
which  will  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  fltisk  into  it,  and  pour  in 
the  cholesterifi  solution  in  small  quantities*  It  will  separate 
and  form  a  thick  scum  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid*  After  it  has 
attained  the  thickness  of  about  an  inch^  take  out  the  funnel, 
close  the  mouth  of  the  flask  and  shake  it  well,  so  that  as  much 
pepsin  as  possible  may  stick  to  the  choleaterin.  Filter  and 
wash  the  precipitate,  first  with  water  acidulated  with  acetic 
acid,  and  then  with  pure  water.  Continue  the  washing  until  j 
the  wash-water  no  longer  has  an  acid  reaction,  nor  gives  a  pre- 1 
cipitate  with  silver  nitrate*  Put  the  moist  cholesterin  into  a 
precipitate  glass,  and  shake  it  with  some  ether  which  hiis  l>een 
previously  agitated  with  water  to  fiec  it  from  ale  ah  oh  The 
ether  will  dissolve  the  cholesterin,  and  the  adhering  water  will 
separate  and  form  a  turbid  layer  at  the  bottom  of  the  glasi»j 
Pour  ofl  the  ether  and  shake  the  watery  solution  with  nef 
quantities  of  ether  several  times,  until  a  few  drops  of  the  ethe- 
real solution  no  longer  leaves  belMnd  crystals  of  cholesterin 
when  evaporated.  Then  let  the  glass  stand  open,  to  allow  the 
last  thin  layer  of  ether,  which  cannot  be  poured  off,  to  evapo- 
rate. Filter;  a  small  quantity  of  a  slimy  substance  remains  in 
the  filter,  but  the  filtrate  is  clean  It  is  a  concentrated  solution 
of  pepsin,  and  the  following  reactions  may  be  tried  with  it,  or 
with  the  solution  of  peps  in  obtained  directly  from  the  lime  pre- 
cipitate. 

*  114.  HeaotioDS  of  Pepsin.— To  show  the  following  reac- 
tions tlie  solutions  referred  to  in  §§  U2  or  113  may  be  employed. 
It  is  not  precipitated  by — 1^  concentrated  nitric  acid  ;  2,  tannie 
ftcid  ;  3,  iodine;  4,  mercuric  cttiorlde.  It  is  precipitated  by — 1, 
platinum  chloride;  2,  lead  acetate,  both  neutral  and  basic. 

If  absolutely  pure,  it  gives  no  xanthoprotein  reaction*    When 
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allowed  to  evaporate  over  snlpharlo  acid,  it  leaves  a  grayish 
amorphous  body,  which  contains  nitrogen,  and  is  not  hygro- 
scopic. It  is  sparingly  solable  in  water,  more  readily  in  dilute 
acids,  and  digests  fibrin. 

115.  Digestive  Aotion  of  Pepsin. — Neither  pepsin  alone 
nor  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  alone  will  digest  fibrin,  but  when 
mixed  together  they  do  so  readily.  Pepsin  alone  has  no  action 
on  fibrin  whatever ;  hydrochloric  acid  of  0.2  per  cent,  alone 
causes  it  to  swell  up,  but  does  not  dissolve  it  for  days,  or  oven 
weeks,  at  ordinary  temperatures.  At  35^-88^  C,  it  dissolves 
fibrin  readily  in  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  but  only 
converts  it  into  syntonin,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  albuminous 
matter  (with  the  exception  of  a  trace  which  Yon  Wittich  says 
is  really  converted  into  peptone),  may  be  precipitated  by  neu- 
tralization. Pepsin  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  likewise 
causes  fibrin  to  swell  and  dissolves  it,  forming  at  first  an  opa- 

.  lescent  solution  of  syntonin  which  can  be  almost  entirely  pre- 
cipitated by  neutralization,  a  little  peptone  only  remaining  in 
solution.  Its  action  does  not  stop  here,  for  it  very  quickly  con- 
verts the  syntonin  (parapeptone)  into  peptones  which  are  not' 
precipitate  by  neutralization  nor  coagulated  by  boiling,  but 
are  precipitated  by  alcohol,  and  possess  all  the  characteristic 
reactions  of  albuminous  bodies. 

116.  Products  of  the  Digestion  of  Albuminous  Com- 
pounds.— During  digestion  several  substances  ai*e  formed,  to 
which  the  names  of  parapeptone,  dyspeptone,  and  metapeptone 
have  been  given  by  Meissner. 

Parapeptone. — Briicke  considers  that  albuminous  bodies  are 
converted  into  syntonin,  and  that  the  syntonin  is  transformed 
entirely  into  peptones  during  digestion,  but  Meissner  thinks 
that  the  syntonin,  instead  of  undergoing  this  transformation, 
splits  up  into  peptones  and  parapeptones.  Parapeptones 
agree  with  syntonin  in  every  respect,  except  that  they  cannot 
be  converted  into  peptones  by  any  amount  of  digestion,  while 
syntonin  can  be  digested.  When  an  albuminous  body  is  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  gastric  juice,  the  solution  first  obtained 
yields,  on  neutralization,  a  precipitate  of  syntonin,  which, 
when  again  treated  with  gastric  juice,  is  converted  into  pep- 
tones. After  digestion  has  gone  on  a  little  longer,  the  pre- 
cipitate consists,  according  to  Meissner,  partly  of  syntonin 
and  partly  of  parapeptones,  for  he  states  that  if  this  precipitate 
is  digested  with  fresh  gastric  juice,  a  less  proportion  of  it  than 
of  the  former  precipitate  is  converted  into  peptones,  and  that 
this  proportion  diminishes  more  and  more  as  digestion  goes 
on,  and  the  remaining  syntonin  is  split  up.  Briicke  and  others 
have  found,  however,  that  fibrin  can  be  completely  converted 
into  peptones;  consequently,  Meissner  is  not  correct  in  sup- 
posing that  syntonin  splits  up  into  peptones  and  parapeptones. 
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Bometimea^  however,  ee^eral  dnjs  are  required  to  convert  tbe 
whole  into  peptones. 

Dyttpeptone, — The  dyapeptone  of  fibrin  is  a  part  of  the  sjn- 
tonin  or  para  peptone,  which  Ijccomes  insoluble  in  2  per  ceuU 
hydrodiloric  acid,  and  tliereforc  falb  as  a  fine  precipitate*  ft 
also,  according  to  Meissncr,  is  incapable  of  further  digestion, 
and  only  differs  from  para  peptone  in  being  insoluble  in  dilute 
alkalit<8  and  dilute  acids,  and  therefore  is  |)redpitatcd  sponta* 
neonsly  from  gastric  juice  without  neutrnlissatitm. 

The  dyspeptone  of  fibrin  still  requires  investigation*  The 
dyspeptone  of  casein  has  lately  been  examined  by  Uoppe- 
Seyler  and  Lubavin  ;  as  it  consists  pnrtly,  at  least,  of  a  non- 
albuminous  substance,  they  consider  casein  to  l)e  composed, 
like  haemoglobin  and  vitellin,  of  an  albuminous,  combined  with 
a  non-albnminous,  body. 

Mflapeplone  is  merely  an  tntennediate  stage  between  syn- 
tonin  and  peptone. 

Peptones. — There  are  several  kinds  of  peptones,  but  they 
still  require  further  investigation.  Meissner  distingnisbes 
three  sorts^  which  he  names  a,  6,  and  r  peptones ;  c  is  the 
final  product,  the  others  t»eing  probably  only  preliminary 
stages  in  its  production;  a  is  precipitated  from  neutral  solu- 
tions by  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  from  solutions  slightly 
acidulated  with  acetic  acid  by  potassium  ferrocyanide  \  b  is 
not  precipitated  by  concentrated  nitric  acid,  but  is  precipitated 
by  acetic  acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanide  j  c  is  not  precipitated 
by  either  of  these  reagents, 

**  117.  Demonstration  of  the  Digestive  Action  of 
Pepsin. — Take  three  test-tubes,  and  put  into  the  first,  water 
with  a  few  drops  of  glycerin  extract  of  pepsin  ;  into  the  second ^ 
O.l  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  into  the  third,  the  same 
acid  with  a  few  drops  of  the  glycerin  extract*  Throw  into 
each  a  small  piece  of  fibrin,  taking  great  care  to  choose  pieces 
not  only  of  the  same  size,  but  of  the  same  texture,  as  hard 
pieces  are  much  more  slowly  acted  on  either  by  acid  or  by 
gastric  juice.  Label  each,  or  note  the  number  of  the  bole  in 
the  rack  in  which  each  is  placed,  and  put  tbcm  all  in  the  water- 
bath  at  40^  C,  (fig.  331).  In  order  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  solution  of  peptones  for  testing,  is  is  desirable  at 
the  same  time  to  put  a  larger  quantity  of  fibrin  in  a  beaker 
with  dilute  acid,  aud  when  it  has  swollen  uj)  and  become 
transparent,  add  some  glycerin  extract  to  it,  and  place  It  with 
the  rest*  Look  at  the  test-tubes  again  in  five  minutes  or  so, 
and  if  the  pepsin  extract  is  strong,  the  bit  of  fibrin  in  the  gas* 
trie  juice  will  be  partly  dissolved,  while  the  one  in  the  acid 
will  have  swollen  and  become  translucent,  still  retaining  its 
form,  while  that  in  pepsin  alone  will  be  unchanged.  Filter 
the  artificial  gastric  juice  from  the  residue  of  fibrin.     Put  a 
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drop  of  litmns  in  the  filtrate  and  neatralize  it;  a  precipitate 
of  syntonin  or  parapeptone  will  fall.  Filter  the  liquid:  the 
neutral  filtrate  containing  peptones  will  not  be  precipitated  by 
boiling,  but  it  will  give  the  xanthoprotein  reaction  strongly, 
and  will  give  a  precipitate  with  tannin.^ 

For  the  further  examination  of  the  products  of  digestion, 
filter  the  solution  in  the  beaker  from  any  undissolved  residue. 
Neutralize,  and  parapeptoncs  will  be  precipitated.  Let  the 
precipitate  settle,  and  then  filter :  the  filtrate  will  contain  pep- 
tones. Test  for  a  and  b  peptones.  If  they  are  present,  put 
the  beaker  back  in  the  bath  for  a  while,  and  then  test  for 
them  again.  If  they  are  no  longer  present,  apply  the  follow- 
ing tests:  — 

**  118.  Reactions  of  Peptones. — True  or  c  peptones 
possess  the  following  characteristics :  They  are  not  precipitated 
by  (1)  neutralization,  (2)  boiling  the  solution,  either  neutral 
or  acid,  (3)  nitric  acid  either  in  the  cold  or  on  boiling,  (4) 
.hydrochloric  acid  in  the  cold,  (5)  acetic  acid  and  potassium 
ferrocyanide — (after  standing,  the  fluid  becomes  turbid  and 
gives  a  precipitate) — (6)  copper  sulphate  in  small  quantity 
(if  more  is  added  it  causes  turbidity,  which  partly  disappears 
on  adding  excess).  They  are  precipitated  by  (1)  tannic  acid, 
(2)  silver  nitrate,  (3)  mercuric  chloride,  (4)  platinum  chloride, 
(5)  lead  acetate,  both  neutral  and  basic.  (The  precipitate  is 
soluble  in  excess.) 

The  solution,  when  treated  with  caustic  potash  and  an 
extremely  minute  quantity  of  copper  sulphate,  or  a  drop  of 
diluted  Fehling's  solution,  gives  a  precipitate  which  dissolves 
on  shaking,  and  forms  a  red  solution.  If  more  copper  sul- 
phate is  then  added,  it  becomes  violet.  Peptones  thus  differ 
from  albumin,  which  gives  a  violet  at  once. 

**  119.  DiflFiisibiUty  of  Peptones.— Put  a  solution  of 
peptones  into  a  small  dialyzer,  and  let  it  diffuse  into  distilled 
water  for  an  hour  or  two.  Then  test  the  water  by  the  tests 
given  above,  and  peptones  will  be  found  to  be  present.  In 
this  they  differ  from  albumin,  which,  as  has  been  already  seen, 
hardly  diffuses  at  all. 

*  120.  Action  of  Gastric  Juice  on  Gelatin. — Pepsin, 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  deprives  gelatin  of  its  power  to 

1  For  showing  the  action  of  pepsin  to  a  class,  Qriinhagen's  method 
may  be  employed.  A  piece  of  moist  fibrin  is  placed  in  0.3  per  cent, 
hydrochloric  acid  till  it  swells  to  a  stiff  jelly.  It  is  then  laid  on  a  funnel, 
either  with  or  without  a  filter,  and  after  the  superfluous  acid  has  drained 
off,  a  few  drops  of  glycerin  solution  of  pepsin,  or  artificial  gastric  juice, 
are  added  to  it.    The  rapidity  with  which  the  fibrin  is  converted  into 

e;ptone  is  shown  by  the  number  of  drops  which  fall  from  the  funnel, 
y  using  two  similar  filters,  the  power  of  different  digestiye  fluids  may 
be  compared,  and  the  effect  of  temperature  shown  oy  using  Planta- 
mourns  funnel. 
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form  a  jelly  sooner  than  dilute  hydrocblorie  acirl  alone, 
gelatin  In  eold  water  till  it  swells  up  completely,  and  then  Add 
sufficient  boiling  water  to  it  to  form  a  concentrated  solution. 
Put  some  of  it  into  two  test-tubes,  and  add  to  each  its  own 
bu!k  of  0.2  i>er  cent*  hydrochloric  aetd*  Put  into  one  test- 
tube  a  little  glycerine  solution  of  pepsin^  and  into  the  other 
the  same  amount  of  glycerin^  and  place  them  in  the  water- 
bath  at  40*^  C.  Take  them  out  after  an  hour  or  so,  and  let 
them  cool.  If  both  gelatinize,  replace  tiiem  for  a  while,  and 
then  cool  them  again,  repeating  tlie  exjieriment  if  necessary. 
In  this  way  the  gelatin  in  the  gastric  juice  will  be  found  lo 
lose  its  power  of  gelatinizing  somewhat  sooner  than  the  other. 

*  121.  Effbct  of  Temperature  on  Digestion. — A  low 
temperature  aiTeets  the  action  of  pepsin  temporarily,  but  does 
not  destroy  its  activity.  It  acts  more  and  more  rapidly  as  the 
temperature  increases,  until  it  attains  its  maximum  lietween 
30^  Cp  and  50^  C  Above  this  the  action  becomes  slower.  It 
is  completely  annulled  by  hoiUng.  The  activity  of  a  dilute 
solution  of  pepsin  is  destroyed  by  exposure  to  a  temperature 
of  TO^  C.  for  two  minutes,  and  by  a  still  lower  temperature 
when  exposed  for  a  longer  time.  The  activity  of  a  concen- 
trated solution  is  not  so  readily  def;troyed,  and  that  of  an 
undiluted  glycerin  solution  is  retained  after  being  exposed  to 
80^  C.  for  two  minutes. 

To  show  the  action  of  temperature,  take  four  tubes,  and  put 
into  each  equal  quantities  of  0.1  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid, 
to  which  a  little  glycerin  solution  of  pepsin  has  Ijcen  added. 
Put  one  in  pounded  ice,  the  second  in  a  test*tulie  rack  on  the 
table,  the  third  in  the  water-bath  at  40^  C,  and  boil  the  fourth, 
and  then  put  it  also  in  the  water- bath.  Put  into  each  a  bit  of 
fibrin,  and  let  them  stand.  The  flbrin  in  the  third  tube  will 
dissolve  quickly,  that  in  the  second  much  more  slowly,  that  in 
the  first  and  fourth  not  at  all.  After  a  while — say  half  an 
hour- — take  the  tube  out  of  the  ice  and  put  it  in  the  water- 
bath.  The  flbrin  will  then  dissolve  quickly,  showing  that  the 
activity  of  the  pepsin  has  been  only  suspended.  That  in  the 
fourth  will  not  dissolve  at  all,  showing  that  the  pepsin  has 
been  destroyed. 

*  122,  Strength  of  Acid  required  for  Digestion.— 
The  strength  of  acid  with  which  aUmminous  bodies  are  moat 
quickly  digested  b^^  pepsin  varies  with  tlie  nature  of  the  body, 
and  also  with  the  amount  of  pepsin  present.  Very  dilute 
solutions  of  pepsin  digest  beat  with  very  dilute  acids,  wliile 
more  concentrated  pepsin  solutions  act  moi-e  quickly  with  a 
somewhat  stronger  acid*  There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  definite 
relation  between  the  amount  of  pepsin  and  the  strength  of  the 
acid,  though  what  this  is  has  not  yet  been  determined.  Tlie 
proper  strength  of  acid  for  any  albuminous  body   may  be 
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ascertained  by  placing  a  number  of  test-glasses  in  pairs,  the 
first  pair  containing  very  dilute  acid,  and  each  succeeding  pair 
a  stronger  acid.  In  each  glass  is  placed  a  little  of  the  albn-^ 
minous  substance,  and  to  one  of  each  pair  an  equal  quantity 
of  solution  of  pepsin  is  to  be  added.  They  are  then  allowed 
to  stand,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  digestion  goes  on  in  each 
is  noted.  The  glasses  with  acid  alone  are  required  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  its  effects  with  those  of  the  pepsin  and 
acid  together. 

It  can  be  shown  as  fqllows  that  digestion  is  hindered  when 
the  acid  is  either  too  weak  or  too  strong:  Take  three  test- 
tubes,  and  put  into  the  first  10  cubic  centimetres  of  0.1  per 
cent,  hydrochloric  acid,  mixed  with  three  times  its  bulk  of 
water ;  into  the  second  the  same  quantity  of  a  similar  acid 
undiluted;  and  into  the  third  9^  cubic  centimetres  of  this  acid, 
and  half  a  cubic  centimetre  of  commercial  hydrochloric  acid- 
Place  in  each  a  bit  of  fibrin,  and  put  them  all  in  the  water- 
bath  at  40^  C.  The  fibrin  in  the  second  one  will  be  quickly 
digested ;  that  in  the  first  and  third  tul)e  much  more  slowly. 
The  reason  of  the  slow  digestion  in  the  third  tube  will  be  seen 
in  the  next  experiment. 

*  123.  Influence  of  the  Swelling  of  Fibrin  on  its 
Digestion. — If  fibrin  is  prevented  from  swelling  up  under  the 
action  of  gastric  juice,  either  by  mechanical  means,  such  as  a 
thread  tied  round  it,  or  by  chemical  agents,  such  as  salt  solu- 
tions or  too  strong  acids,  its  digestion  is  much  retarded.  Put 
about  10  cubic  centimetres  of  0.1  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  into 
four  test-tubes,  and  add  to  that  in  the  fourth  test-tube  half  a 
cubic  centimetre  of  commercial  hydrochloric  acid.  Take  four 
bits  of  fibrin  as  nearly  as  possible  of  equal  size.  Wind  a 
thread  firmly  round  one  of  them,  and  drop  it  into  the  third 
test-tube.  Put  another  piece  into  each  of  the  other  tubes. 
As  soon  as  that  in  the  second  tube  begins  to  swell,  add  a 
saturated  solution  of  sodium  chloride  to  it  till  it  shrivels  again. 
Then  add  to  the  fluid  in  each  tube  half  a  cubic  centimetre  of 
glycerin-pepsin,  and  let  them  stand.  The  fibrin  in  the  first 
tube,  which  merely  serves  for  comparison,  is  soon  digested, 
and  dissolves  from  without  inwards.  The  bit  in  the  second 
tube  does  not  swell  again,  but  dissolves  from  within  outwards; 
so  that  a  sort  of  shell  remains,  which,  on  shaking,  falls  to 
pieces.  That  in  the  third  tube,  which  has  been  tied  with  a 
thread,  behaves  in  the  same  way.  That  in  the  stronger  acid, 
in  the  fourth  tube,  swells  incompletely ^  but  dissolves  from 
without  inwards,  like  the  first. 

**  124.  Pepsin  is  not  destroyed  during  Digestion. — 
Although  the  digestive  power  of  pepsin  appears  to  be  indefinite^ 
yet  a  limited  quantity  of  gastric  juice  will  not  dissolve  an  un- 
limited  quantity  of  fibrin. — ^Add  a  little  glycerin-pepsin  and  a 
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qunntity  of  fibrin  to  etome  0»2  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  in  a 
lest-tiibe,  and  place  it  in  the  water-bath  at  40*^  C.  for  several 
honre;*     ir  alE  the  fibrin  is  dtgeaLcd,  add  more^  at»d  mpe^t  the  < 
sddition  until  at  last  it  remaina  iitKlissoivecl,  Itowever  long  it  I 
may  be  digested. 

The  urreitt  of  digestion  in  this  eitperiment  i^  not  due  to  de- 
stnivfion  of  ih&pejmin^  hut  to  the  accumttlatwn  of  the  products 
of  digestion  in  the  liquid^  and  to  the  want  of  acid.  Dilnte  the 
iniKture  with  water,  nnd  put  it  in  the  water^batli  again,  and  di- 
gestion will  go  on  for  a  wiiileand  then  stop*  If  again  diluted, 
it  will  go  on  ngain,  bnt  the  action  will  be  slow  from  the  dilu- 
tion of  the  ficid.  If  more  ncid  be  added,  digestion  will  proceed 
more  qnitkly,  and  by  adding  fresh  quantities  of  acid,  a  very 
1  a  rge  q  n  a n ti  ty  o f  fi b ri n  ni ay  be  d igee ted , 

The  same  thing  may  1m  shown  by  putting  the  fibrin  and  di- 
gestive iluid  in  a  dialyzer  and  letting  the  |)eptnues  difiTuse  oat. 
The  digestive  fluid  is  then  to  be  evaporated  to  its  original  bnlk, 
and  ncidulated,  when  it  will  digest  the  same  amount  of  fibrin 
as  it  dill  at  first.  It  is  well  to  keep  an  excess  of  fibrin  always 
in  the  dialyzer*  This  experiment  is  interesting,  becau&e  diges- 
tion in  the  stomach  takes  place  under  somewhat  similar  con- 
ditions, the  peptones  Iwing  absorbed  by  the  gastric  vessels,^ 
A  ntronger  acid  ?k  required  for  digestion  if  the  products  of  di- 
gestion are  prei^ent  in  quantify  in  the  aohdion.  When  digestion 
stops,  as  in  the  previons  experiment,  it  may  be  i*eneweti  by 
acid  y  hi  ting  the  solution  more  strongly  with  hydrouhloric  acid 
instead  of  diluting  with  water,  nnd  when  it  stops  a  second  time 
a  second  addition  of  acid  will  set  it  on  again.  As  too  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  arrests  digestion,  a  limit  is  soon  put  to  the 
addition  of  acid,  luit  if  phosphoric  acid  is  used  insiead,  diges- 
tion may  be  kept  up  for  a  considerable  time  by  fresli  additions 
of  acid. 

*  125.  PepBin  Test, — The  power  of  pepsin  to  dissolve  albu- 
minous substances  and  convert  them  into  peptones,  has  been  era- 
ployed  as  a  test  Tor  its  presence.  For  this  purpose  either  fibrin 
or  coagulated  white  of  egg  may  be  used.  The  process  is  given 
by  Briicke  in  "  Moleschotts  Untcrsuchungcn"  for  1860,  p>  490, 
and  from  this  the  following  description  has  been  taken : — 

"t"  repsin  7'e»t  with  Fibrin, —To  teat  for  the  presence  of  pep- 
sin in  any  substance  or  organ  (as  for  example,  any  part  of  the 
digestive  system  of  an  invertebrate  animal),  it  must  be  finely 
divided,  treated  with  distilled  water»  and  then  allowed  to  stand 
for  some  time,  with  frequent  stirring,  and  filtered.  If  the  filtrate 
is  alkali ne  it  must  be  neutralized,  after  which  as  much  hydro- 
chloric acid  must  be  added  to  it  as  wiU  bring  the  jjercentaga 
of  acid  to  one-tenth.  A  bit  of  fibrin  is  then  thrown  into  it  j  if 
it  swells  it  is  allowed  to  stand,  but  if  it  does  not  swells  dilute 
Acid  is  added  by  drops  at  intervals  till  the  edges  and  free  fibres 
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of  the  l>its  of  fibrin  l)ecome  translucent.  If  the  filtrate  is  acid, 
a  bit  of  fibrin  is  thrown  into  it;  if  it  swells  up,  it  is  allowed  to 
stand,  if  not,  acid  is  added  as  before  directed  till  it  does  swell ; 
the  digestion  is  then  allowed  to  go  on  at  the  temperature  of 
the  room,  and  the  result  observed. 

The  residue  which  remains  on  the  filter  is  introduced  into  a 
l)eaker  covered  with  0.1  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  placed 
in  the  water-bath  at  40°  C.  for  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours, 
or  allowed  to  stand  24  hours  at  the  temperature  of  the  room, 
with  frequent  stirring.  It  is  then  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  used 
in  the  same  manner  as  before.  The  reason  why  Briicke  recom- 
mends that  the  watery  extract  should  be  tested  separately  from 
the  acid  extract,  is  that  by  this  means  pepsin  already  excreted 
fVom  the  peptic  cells  can  be  distinguished  from  pepsin  still  con- 
tained in  them,  inasmuch  as  the  former  is  easily  taken  up  by 
water  alone,  while  the  latter  is  taken  up  with  difficulty  by 
water,  but  easily  by  dilute  acid.  This  process  has  also  the  ad- 
vantage that  when  soluble  albuminous  bodies  are  present  in 
anj'  quantity,  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  i*emoved  by  the 
watery  extract.  If  neither  of  these  objects  is  of  importance, 
the  substance  may  be  at  once  treated  with  dilute  h^'drochloric 
acid,  and  when  it  is  small,  as,  for  example,  the  salivary  glands 
of  insects,  it  may  be  at  once  thrown  with  a  bit  of  fibrin  into 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  digestion  looked  for.  If  a  fluid 
is  to  be  examined  it  must  be  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  and  residue 
treated  as  above  directed  for  solids. 

*  Pepsin  Test  with  White  of  Egg, — White  of  egg  is  more  readily 
got  than  fibrin,  but  it  dissolves  mere  slowly,  so  that  the  test 
takes  a  longer  time.  Hard  boiled  white  of  Qgg^  cut  into  dice, 
may  be  left  for  a  long  time  in  dilute  hj'drochloric  acid  without 
undergoing  any  changes,  but  the  coagulum  which  is  produced 
by  boiling  white  of  e^g  diluted  with  water  undergoes  partial 
solution  pretty  rapidly.  The  free  alkali  contained  in  white  of 
egg  is  the  cause  of  this  difference  in  its  behavior  when  prepared 
in  these  different  ways,  and  the  inconstancy  of  its  amount  ren- 
ders it  difficult  to  determine  what  degree  of  acidity  must  be 
given  to  the  liquid.  To  obviate  this,  a<id  acetic  acid  to  white 
of  egg  diluted  with  water  until  it  turns  blue  litmus  paper  violet, 
but  not  red.  Filter  from  the  precipitate ;  test  the  reaction  of 
the  filtrate  again,  and  correct  it  if  necessary.  Then  coagulate 
it  in  the  water-bath,  wash  it  with  water,  and  use  it  like  fibrin, 
but  use  an  acid  of  0.15  per  cent.  If  |)epsin  is  present,  diges- 
tion will  go  on  just  as  with  fibrin.  The  acid  alone  will  not  dis- 
solve the  albumin  for  many  days. 

1526.  Theory  of  Pepsin  Digestion. — It  has  already  been 
seen  that  neither  pepsin  alone,  nor  hydrochloric  acid  alone, 
will  digest.  C.  Schmidt  supposes  they  do  so  when  mixed,  by 
forming  a  comj^onnd  acid — pepto-hydrochloric  acid.     Ue  thinks 
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tbat  digestion  con^iets  in  the  combination  of  this  acid  wild 
albamiiious  bodies,  and  explains  tbe  fact  that  digestion  can 
be  renewed  by  the  addition  of  liydrochloric  acid  after  it  has 
ceftsed,  by  supposing  that  tlic  pepto-hydrochlonc  at^id,  tbue 
liberated,  ia  enabled  to  begin  to  digest  anew* 

The  combination  of  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid  to  form  a 
new  acid  is  supported  by  se%^eial  facts,  and  is  very  generally 
belie ved^  but  Schmidt's  hypothesia  regarding  its  mode  of 
action  is  open  to  the  oiycction  that  it  is  not  merely  a  com- 
pound of  albumin  with  acid  which  is  rormed  during  digestion, 
but  peptones.  It  there fora  seems  more  i)njbablc  that  the  pep- 
si  u  acts  as  a  ferment  only  iu  add  solutions,  causing  the  albu- 
minous bodies  to  take  up  water  and  split  up/ 

That  pepsin  and  bydrocblorio  acid  mutually  combine  when 
mixed,  as  iu  digestive  liquids,  is  rendered  probable,  not  only 
by  the  fact  already  shown  that  they  produce  effects  together 
which  neither  Is  capable  of  producing  separately,  but  tbat  in 
such  mixtures  the  characters  of  both  are  modified. 

This  is  seen  by  comparing  tlie  action  of  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  alone  with  that  of  hydrochloric  acid  j>epsin.  The  former 
extracts  aU  the  salts  and  leaves  a  gelatiuoua  substance,  while 
the  latter  extracts  this  substance  and  leaves  a  brittle  mass 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  inorganic  salts.  As  regards 
pepsin,  a  modification  of  property  is  shown  in  Von  Wittich^s 
observation,  that,  although  pepsin  alone  does  not  diffuse 
through  vegetalile  parch mcnt^  pepsin  with  hydroehloric  acid 
does  S€  readily.  That  the  decomposition  of  albuminous  sttb- 
Btances  is  essentially  connected  with  their  taking  up  water^  is 
rendered  probable  by  the  fact  that  digestion  does  not  take 
place  iu  its  absence,  and  tbat  products  similar  to  those  of 
digestion  can  l>e  obtained  by  boiling  albuminous  bodies  with 
water  for  a  ver}"  long  lirae,  or  for  a  shorter  time  w^ith  dilute 
acid. 

The  former  of  these  facts  can  be  easily  demonstrated  by 
treating  fibrin  which  has  been  soaked  in  giycerin  and  not 
washed  at  40^  C*  with  a  glycerin  solution  of  pepsin  undiluted 
w*itb  water,  acidulated  to  the  proper  degree  by  the  addition  of 
a  few*  drops  of  strong  acid  ;  under  these  c i re uni stances  the 
fShrin  is  not  digested.  The  latter  may  be  shown  by  boiling 
fibrin  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then 
neutralizing  the  liquid,  filtering  and  testing  the  filtrate  for 
peptones, 

*  127,  Secretion  of  Gastric  Juioe, — Pepsin  is  contained 
in  all  parts  of  tlie  [>eptic  glands,  but  H'ee  acid  is  only  formed 
near  their  orifices.     To  show  this,  kill  a  pigeon,  o[jen  it  imme- 

I  For  a  clear  account  of  the  probable  mode  of  action  of  ferments,  im 

**  BetracUlunireMi  uher  die  Wirkungswdse  der  ungeformten  Fermeuie,*' 
by  Dr  G,  Hufner;  Barth,  Leipzig,  1872. 
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diately  and  dissect  off  part  of  the  muscdlar  layer  from  the 
proventriculus,  which  lies  between  the  crop  and  gizzard.  The 
ends  of  the  gastric  glands  are  thus  laid  bare.  With  a  pair  of 
carved  scissors  snip  off  the  ends  of  the  glands,  taking  care  not 
to  cut  much  below  the  surface.  Squeeze  the  slired  so  obtained 
between  two  bits  of  blue  litmus  paper.  It  will  have  a  neutral 
or  at  most  an  extremely  weak  acid  reaction,  while  the  inside 
of  the  stomach  will  be  found  to  be  strongly  acid.  The  pres- 
ence of  pepsin  in  the  part  of  the  glands  where  little  or  no  acid 
is  contained  may  be  shown  by  dissecting  off  this  part  along 
with  the  muscular  lay^r,  and  placing  it  in  a  test-tube  with  0.1 
per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  water-bath  at  40°  C.  Part 
at  least  of  the  muscular  layer  will  be  digested.  The  presence 
of  acid  only  on  the  surface  of  the  stomach  can  be  shown,  also, 
by  injecting  first  a  solution  of  half  a  gmmme  of  ferric  lactate, 
and  then  a  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  into  the  jugular 
vein  of  a  rabbit,  killing  it  about  an  hour  afterwards,  and  open- 
ing the  stomach  immediately.  These  two  salts  form  Prussian 
blue  only  in  the  presence  of  an  acid.  On  making  a  section  of 
the  wall  of  the  stomach,  it  is  seen  that  the  blue  color  is  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  surface,  the  deeper  part  of  the  mucous 
membrane  remaining  colorless. 

After  Deaih  Acid  continues  to  he  formed  in  the  Glands. — 
Thus,  if  the  stomach  of  a  pig  or  rabbit  is  cut  in  pieces,  washed 
until  it  no  longer  gives  a  trace  of  acid  reaction,  and  then  left 
to  itself,  it  is  found  after  a  time  to  be  again  acid. 

*  128.  Digestion  of  the  Stomaoh  by  itself— If  there 
is  only  a  small  quantity  of  acid  present  in  the  stomach  it  will 
not  be  completely  digested  after  death  ;  but  if  it  contains 
anything  which  will  supply  acid,  not  only  the  stomach,  but  a 
great  part  of  the  adjoining  organs  may  be  digested.  Give  a 
cat  a  quantity  of  milk,  or  introduce  the  same  liquid  into  the 
stomach  of  a  rabbit  or  guineapig  by  means  of  a  syringe  and  a 
gum-elastic  catheter.  For  this  purpose  a  perforated  cork 
should  be  placed  between  the  animal's  teeth,  and  the  catheter 
passed  through  the  hole  into  the  stomach.  In  an  hour  after  kill 
the  animal,  and  let  it  lie  in  a  warm  place  for  twenty-four  hours. 
The  whole  of  the  stomach  will  probably  be  found  digested. 
The  stomach  is  not  digested  during  life,  because  the  alkalinity 
of  its  walls  is  preserved  by  the  circulation  of  blood  in  them. 

*  129.  Digestion  of  the  Stomaoh  during  Life.— When 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  arrested  in  one  part  of  the  organ, 
it  becomes  digested,  and  ulceration  occurs.  This  is  best  shown 
by  Sharpey's  modification  of  Pavy's  original  experiment.  The 
method  consists  in  opening  the  stomach  of  a  rabbit,  narcotized 
by  subcutaneous  injection  of  chloral,  by  a  longitudinal  incision, 
seizing  a  part  of  its  posterior  wall  with  a  pair  of  artery  forceps 
and  drawing  it  forward.    This  having  been  done,  a  ligature  is 
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passed  ronnd  the  part  seized,  so  as  to  Inclnde  a  pieec  of  about 
half  an  inch  in  diameter  FiimllVi  the  wound  in  the  Btomacb 
and  tiiat  in  the  abdominal  wall  are  sew^n  upland  tbe  animal 
placed  ill  a  warm  place  for  some  hours, 

130,  Influence  of  Nerves  upon  the  Seoretion  of  the 
Stomach, — TUe  stomach,  like  tliesubmixillarv  gland,  has  two 
secretions;  one  thin,  watery,  and  acid — the  gastric  jnice  proper  ; 
the  other  thick,  tenacious  and  alkaline — ^ihe  gastric  mnciiSi 
The  latter  is  secreted  and  accnmnlates  on  the  snrface  of  the 
gastric  mucous  membrane  during  fasting,  while  the  former  is 
only  secretet!  when  an  irritant  is  applied  to  tije  inside  of  the 
stomach.  The  irritant  may  be  mcchafiical,  f?.  ?;.,  the  friction 
caused  by  food,  or  any  firm  or  hard  substance  introduced  into 
the  stomach,  tickling  with  a  feat  tier,  or  rubbing  with  a  glass 
rod.  The  most  active  chemical  irritants  are  alkalies^  wliicfi 
produce,  even  in  very  dilute  Bolutions,  an  abundant  secretion. 
This  continues  even  after  the  alkali  has  been  neutralised  by 
the  gastric  juice  or  washed  away  by  a  stream  of  water,  Tbe 
saliva  which  is  swallowed  by  the  ar^imal  thus  excites  the  se- 
cretion of  gastric  juice.  Other  stiuiulants  are  alcohol,  ether, 
pepper,  and  cold  water.  When  an  irritant  is  applied,  the  gas- 
tric mucous  membrane,  which  is  of  a  pale  color,  immediately 
becomes  red  ;  its  vessels  dilate  those  of  tbe  submaxillary  gland, 
and  the  watery-looking  gastric  juice  oozes  rapidly  from  its 
surface*  The  nerve  centres,  on  which  secretion  is  dependent, 
are  present  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach  itself,  for  it  takes  plate 
even  after  all  tbe  nerves  whicb  enter  the  vise  us  from  without 
have  been  divided.  These  centres  are,  however,  as  we  shall 
see,  much  influenced  by  the  vagi. 

The  Aclion  of  the  Vagun  on  the  stomach  is  still  much  dis- 
puted, but  it  would  appear  from  the  experiments  of  Bernard 
and  Rutherford  that  it  contains  afferent  fibres,  the  irritation  of 
which,  as,  e*  g.^  during  digestion^  causes  reflex  dilatation  of  the 
gastric  vessels.  Bernard  found  that  section  of  the  vagi  during 
digestion  caused  the  stomach  to  become  pale,  and  that  in  one 
or  more  experiments,  irritation  of  tlicse  nerves  reddened  it,  and 
induced  an  abundant  secretion.  He  did  not,  however,  deter- 
mine whether  this  oflect  was  due  to  atferent  or  eflerent  fibres, 
but  Rutherford  found  that,  wliile  section  of  the  vagi  during  di- 
gestion  caused  the  stomach  to  become  pale,  irritation  of  their 
central  ends  generally  reddened  it.  This  eftect  was,  however, 
sometimes  preceded  by  il  s  opposite,  the  organ  becoming  pale  at 
first  and  afterwards  red,  a  result  which  indicates  that  the  vagus 
contains  two  sets  of  atferent  fibres,  one  oF  which  increases, 
while  the  other  diminishes  the  degree  of  contraction  of  the  gas* 
trie  vessels/ 

Prom  the  obaervalir>n  of  Bemanl  and  Blond  lot,  Uiat  gentle  excits- 
tioa  increaaea  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  w*hile  violent  irritation  stops 
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**  181.  Effect  of  Stimuli  on  the  Seoretion  of  Gastric 
Jiiioe. — To  see  the  effect  of  stimuli  applied  to  the  mucous 
membrane,  a  dog  witii  a  gastric  fistula  should  be  allowed  to 
fast  for  six  or  seven  hours,  and  then  laid  on  its  side  in  such  a 
position  that  a  good  light  falls  into  the  canula.  The  observa- 
tion consists  in  noting  the  color  of  the  membrane,  and  then  in- 
jecting a  little  dilute  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  or  tickling 
the  surface  with  a  feather,  and  observing  the  effect.  The  effect 
of  irritation  on  the  amount  of  secretion  may  be  estimated  by 
letting  the  dog  stand  while  the  bealter  is  held  under  the  canula, 
and  by  measuring  the  Juice  which  flows  from  it  iu  a  given  time 
before  and  after  irritation. 

**  182.  Demonstration  of  the  Action  of  the  Vagus 
and  Splanehnio  on  the  Stomach. — The  proof  that  the 
vasomotor  nerves  of  the  stomach  are  derived  from  the  splanch- 
nics  is  founded  on  the  observation  that,  when  the  left  splanch- 
nic is  irritated  in  the  rabbit,  as  directed  at  page  259,  the  arte- 
ries at  the  great  curvature  may  be  seen  to  contract.  This  may 
be  still  better  seen  in  the  cat. 

The  vagu8  is  the  sensory  nerve  of  the  stomach  and  contains 
afferent  fibres^  the  irritation  of  which  produces  reddening  of 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane. — It  also  contains  motor-fibres 
which  are  distributed  to  the  mnscular  coats  of  the  organ.  To 
show  these  facts,  a  cat  must  be  placed  under  chloroform,  after 
which  both  vagi  are  prepared,  and  the  stomach  exposed.  If, 
now,  the  animal  having  partially  recovered  from  the  anaesthetic, 
the  stomach  is  seized  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  and 
subjected  to  traction  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  slight  but 
unequivocal  signs  of  uneasiness  are  perceived.  The  vagi  are 
then  divided,  after  which  it  may  be  observed,  first,  that  the 
stomach  is  paler  tiian  before,  and  secondly,  no  sign  of  uneasi- 
ness is  produced  by  traction. 

On  irritation  of  the  central  end  of  one  of  the  divided  nerves, 
the  color  of  the  mucous  surface  is  more  or  less  completely  re- 
stored. On  irritation  of  the  peripheral  end,  the  walls  of  the 
stomach  often  begin  to  contract,  but  this  effect  is  not  constant 
when  either  splanchnic  is  intact.  When  both  are  divided,  irri- 
tation of  either  vagus  is  invariably  followed  by  movements  of 
the  stomach  (Houckgeest). 

Experiments  on  vomiting  have  been  omitted,  as  they  do  not 
succeed  in  narcotized  animus. 

it  and  canBes  vomiting,  it  appears  probable  that  some  of  the  gastric  nerves 
are  more  easily  excited  than  others.  See  Carpenter's  Physiology,  edited 
by  Power,  7th  edition,  p.  128. 
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BeCTIOK  III-— FUHCTtONB  OF  THK  LiTER* 


133.  General  Charaoters  of  the  Bile.— Bile  as  it  6ows 
from  the  liver  is  a  thin  liquid,  but  when  it  sl^iyi^  some  time  in 
the  gall  bladder  It  becomes  mixed  with  miiehi,  the  preseoce  of 
wbicli  renders  it  tenacious.  In  man,  it  is,  wheu  fresh,  of  ti 
golden-yellow  color,  like  yolk  of  egg,  as  may  be  seen  when  it 
is  vomited }  but  after  death  the  bile  in  the  gall  bladder  is 
generally  brownish.  In  the  dog  it  is  also  yellow,  in  the  herbi- 
vora  it  is  green,  but  very^  frequently  it  has  a  decided  brown 
tiDge  In  both.  Its  specific  gravity  and  composition  are  not 
always  the  same  e%^en  in  the  same  animaU 

Specific  Qramiy  and  Solids. — The  specific  gravity  and 
amount  of  solids,  organic  and  inorganic,  in  bile  are  determined 
in  the  same  way  as  in  saliva.  The  ash  has  a  redtUsh  tinge, 
due  to  the  presence  of  iron.  For  the  method  of  determining 
the  amount  of  iron,  see  page  202. 

*  React  ion, — Bile  discolora  litmus  so  much  as  to  bide  the 
reaction,  it  must  therefore  be  first  diluted  and  the  reaction 
tested  afterwards.     Jn  fresh  bile  it  is  always  alkaline. 

134 .  C ompOB it i on  of  Bl le . — W  h en  o bta i n  ed  fro m  t he  gall 
bladder,  the  bile  contains,  I,  mucin ;  2,  bile  pigments;  S^  sodiuru 
salts  of  biliary  acids;  4,  cholesterin;  5^  JGcitldn  ;  6,  phosphates 
of  sodium,  calcium,  and  iron,  sodium  chloride,  and  generally 
traces  of  copper. 

*  3fucin.^'AM  common  alcohol  to  bile,  obtained  from  the 
gall  bladder  of  an  ox;  wash  the  abundant  precipitate  to  ob> 
tained  with  dilute  alcohol ;  add  water,  and  the  precipitate  will 
dissolve;  add  acetic  aeid,  and  a  precipitate  of  mucin  will  fall 
witli  traces  of  bile  pigment  adhering  to  it.  For  the  reactions 
of  mucin,  see  §  45. 

Bile  Pigments — The  yellow  color  of  freah  bile  in  man  and 
c  ami  vora  is  due  to  a  coloring  matter  termed  Bilirttbin  ;  the 
green  color  possessed  by  the  bile  in  herbivora,  or  acquired  by 
the  bile  of  earn i vora  after  standing,  is  due  to  Hili\yerdin^  a  pro- 
duct of  the  oxidation  of  Bilirubin.  When  the  bile  is  long  iti 
the  gall  bladder,a  small  quantity  of  a  third  pigment,  BiUprmin^ 
may  also  be  present, 

**  185.  Test  for  Bile  Pigments  (Gmellin*s  Test.)— 
When  strong  nitric  acid,  which  has  been  exposed  to  light,  and 
therefore  contains  nitrous  acid,  is  added  to  a  solution  of  bili- 
rubin, it  becomes  oxidized,  and  the  products  of  oxidation 
which  are  successively  produced,  present  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow.  First,  Ijjliverdin  is  produced,  and  the  yellow  color 
of  the  bilirubin  solution  changes  to  gi-een  and  then  becomes 
successively  blue,  violet,  red,  and  lastly  dirty  yellow.     If  a  so* 
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lution  of  biliverdin  is  used  instead  of  bilirubin,  the  same 
changes  of  color  occur,  but  the  first  change  is  of  course  to 
blue.  In  the  reaction  above  described,  the  oxidation  is  most 
^^omplete  at  the  point  of  contact  of  the  two  liquids,  ttie  degree 
of  action  diminishing  as  the  distance  from  this  point  increases. 
If,  therefore,  the  two  liquids  are  brought  into  contact  without 
agitation,  successive  zones  of  color  are  formed  by  the  products 
of  oxidation  in  the  same  order  as  before,  viz.,  green,  blue,  violet, 
red,  and  dirty  yellow,  the  last  mentioned  being  nearest  the 
acid.  In  order  to  apply  the  test  to  a  fluid  supposed  to  contain 
bile  pigment,  pour  it  in  a  thin  layer  on  a  white  porcelain  plate, 
and  place  two  or  three  drops  of  nitric  acid  in  contact  with  its 
edge.  Or  pour  nitric  acid  containing  a  little  nitrous  acid  into 
a  test  tube :  hold  it  obliquely,  and  let  the  fluid  to  be  tested 
flow  gently  down  the  side  of  the  test-tube  and  over  the  surface 
of  the  acid.  Fix  the  test-tube  in  the  same  oblique  position, 
without  shaking,  in  a  holder,  and  let  it  stand  ;  see  from  time 
to  time  whether  the  rainbow-colored  zones  have  appeared  at 
the  point  of  junction  in  the  proper  order.  Brucke^s  method  is 
to  mix  the  fluid  to  be  tested  with  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  and 
then  to  let  a  little  strong  sulphuric  acid  run  gently  down  the 
side  of  the  test-tube.  Dilute  nitric  acid  alone  does  not  act  on 
the  bile  pigment,  but  afler  the  addition  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
the  colored  rings  spread  from  its  up)>er  surface.  Ox-gall  does 
not  exhibit  the  colored  zones,  even  when  treated  with  strong 
nitric  acid,  unless  it  contains  much  nitrous  acid. 

To  show  them,  pour  a  little  ox-bile  on  one  part  of  a  porce- 
lain plate,  and  on  another  near  it  some  very  strong  nitric  acid, 
containing  much  nitrous  acid,  or  nitric  acid,  previously  mixed 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  let  the  bile  and  acid 
gently  come  in  contact.^ 

1  When  the  urine  of  a  patient  sufl'enng  from  Jaundice  is  tested  for 
bile  pigments  with  nitric  acid,  the  color  reaction  sometimes  cannot  be 
obtamed,  even  though  the  urine  be  so  dark  that  the  foam  on  its  surface, 
after  shaking  it,  is  quite  yellow.  This  negative  result  generally  occurs 
in  cases  where  the  temperature  of  the  paUent  is  high,  and  more  espe- 
cially when  it  has  continued  high  for  some  time.  It  is  then  advisable, 
instead  of  testing  the  urine  directly  with  nitric  acid,  to  use  the  method 
recommended  by  Uuppert.  Precipitate  the  urine  with  milk  of  lime, 
throw  the  precipitate  on  a  fluted  filter,  and  allow  the  fluid  to  drain  away. 
Take  a  piece  of  the  precipitate,  about  the  size  of  half  a  hazel-nut,  place 
it  in  a  test-tube,  fill  the  tube  half  full  of  alcohol,  and  then  add  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  in  such  quantity  that  the  fiuid,  after  being  shaken,  has  an 
acid  reaction.  Warm  the  tube :  the  fluid  will  extract  the  color  from  the 
precipitate ;  filter  and  boil  the  filtrate.  If  bilirubin  is  present  in  the 
urine,  it  will  combine  with  the  lime  and  be  precipitated  ;  but  it  will  be 
again  set  free  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  be  dissolved  by  the  warm  aci- 
dulated alcohol,  forming  a  yellowish -green  solution.  This  solution  will 
become  dark  green  on  boiling,  and  the  more  free  add  present,  the  sooner 
will  it  do  so.    When  long  boiled,  it  sometimes  becomes  blue. 
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Fallacies  to  be  amiid^d  in  utting  Omelin^s  TeaL — This  te«i 
muet  never  be  fi}>pHed  to  a  fliiul  containing  alcohol,  as  the 
alcohol  ulone  will  caiiee  abundant  forniatiou  of  nitrous  acid, 
and  produce  the  colored  rings,  although  no  bile  pigment  is 
present. 

In  using  it  for  the  detection  of  bile  pigment  in  urine,  the 
presence  of  indican  may  lead  to  error.  This  is  avoided  if  care 
is  taken  to  observe  tlmt  the  green,  violet,  and  red  zones  are  all 
present,  as  urine  containing  mudi  indiuan  may  exhibit  green 
and  yellow  zones  alone,  or  green  and  yellow  with  blue  betweeu, 
but  never  exhibit  nil  of  the  colors  in  the  right  order. 

*  130.  Bilirubin.  C„H^,N,(),.  —  Synonymes  :  Bilifulvin, 
Bilipharn,  Chokpyrrhin,  Hiematoidin* 

Preparation  from  Bile, — Put  sorao  fresh  dog'a  bile  in  a 
small  flask,  acidulate  it  with  acetic  acid,  add  chloroform  till 
the  flask  is  utmost  full,  warm  it  in  a  water-lmth,  and  shake. 
The  chloroform  takes  up  the  bilirubin  and  settles  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lla*?k.  Remove  it  witii  a  pipette,  and  evaporate  it 
quickly.  The  red  residue  is  bilirubin.  Add  alcohol  to  it  to 
dissolve  out  the  impurities;  pour  it  off  afler  it  has  stood  some 
time  \  dissolve  the  bilirubin  again  in  chloroform,  and  again 
evaporate*  To  obtain  it  pure,  this  may  be  repeated  once  or 
twice.  When  crystallized,  it  is  of  a  red  color.  During  crys- 
tallization,  a  part  of  it  is  apt  to  become  oxidized  with  bi liver- 
din,  on  whicli  account  it  is  easier  to  obtain  it  pure  by  precipi- 
tating it  from  the  choloroform  solution  by  the  addition  of 
alcohol.  The  precipitate  is  amorphous,  and  of  an  orange 
color. 

The  amount  of  bilirubin  which  can  be  obtained  from  the 
bile  of  a  single  dog  is  ver^*  smalL  To  obtain  it  in  greater 
quantities,  biliary  calculi  may  be  used. 

Preparation  of  Bilirubiu  from  Gall  Stonen, — Reduce  the 
gall  stone  to  powder,  and  extract  it  first  ivith  ether,  to  fi^e  it 
Irom  fat  and  ciiolesterin,  so  long  as  an^*  of  the  powder  is  dis- 
solved J  next  boil  it  with  water,  to  free  it  from  admixture  of 
bile  J  and  lastly,  treat  it  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  to 
remove  lime  and  magnesia.  Dissolve  the  residue  in  warm 
chloroform.  Filter  (preserving  the  undissolved  part),  distil, 
or  evaporate  off  the  chloroform  ;  extract  the  residue  with  abso- 
lute alcohol  (preserving  the  alcoholic  extract,  see  §  14T),  and 
then  with  ethcn  Dissolve  the  residue  in  a  second  quantity  ot 
ctiloroforni,  and  evaporate  until  the  bilirubin  begins  to  sepa- 
rate, and  then  preciijitate  it  with  alcohol. 

Properties  of  BiliruhiTU — The  orange-colored  precipitate  is, 
1,  quite  insoluble  in  water;  2,  very  slightly  soluble  in  ether; 
3,  springly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  rather  more  soluble  than  itt 
ether;  4^  soluble  in  chloroform,  especially  when  warm,  and  in 
a  less  degree  in   benzol  and  bisulphide  of  carbon^  amyl  alco- 
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hol,  and  glycerin.  Its  solutions  have  a  yellow  or  brownish-red 
color,  which  is  so  intense  that  it  is  distinguishable  in  a  layer 
1.5  centimetres  thick  of  a  solution  containing  one  part  in 
500,000. 

Bilirubin  combines  with  alkalies^  forming  compounds  which 
are  soluble  in  weak  alkaline  liquids,  which  are  precipitated  by 
neutralization.  They  are  insoluble  in  chloroform,  the  chloro- 
form solution  bilirubin  being  precipitated  by  alkalies.  For 
this  reason  it  is  necessary  to  acidify  bile  before  extracting  the 
bilirubin  with  chloroform.  Bilirubin  also  combines  with  Lime, 
— If  bilirubin  is  dissolved  in  ammonia,  and  the  solution  pre- 
cipitated with  calcium  chloride,  a  rusty-red  flocculent  precipi- 
tate is  obtained,  which  is  a  calcium  compound  of  bilirubin. 

*  187.  Biliverdin.  C„H^N...O,  or  C,^U,J^fi,.^Preparation. 
— Put  an  alkaline  solution  of  bilirubin  in  a  flat  shallow  vessel, 
and  let  it  stand  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  considerable  time, 
until  it  becomes  green.  Precipitate  it  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
wash  the  precipitate  with  water,  dissolve  it  in  alcohol,  filter, 
and  evaporate.  The  biliverdin  is  left  as  an  amorphous  body. 
The  reaction  by  which  bilirubin  is  converted  into  biliverdin  is 
considered  by  Staedeler  to  be  C„H,gN,0,-fH,0+0=C„H.,^ 
N.O,. 

Properties, — It  is  insoluble  in  water,  ether,  and  chloroform. 
It  is  soluble  in — 1,  alcohol  (and  can  thus  be  separated  from 
bilirubin,  which  is  insoluble),  2,  dilute  liquor  potassse,  or  3, 
ammonia,  and  4,  strong  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  precipitated  from 
its  alkaline  solution  by  acids,  or  by  salts  of  calcium,  barium, 
or  lead.  It  is  precipitated  unchanged  from  its  solution  in  sul- 
phuric acid  by  the  addition  of  water.  Nitric  acid  oxidizes  bili- 
verdin in  alkaline  solutions,  and  produces  the  same  series  of 
colors  as  with  bilirubin.  Sulphurous  acid,  which  is  a  powerful 
deoxidizing  agent,  causes  alkaline  solutions  of  biliverdin,  espe- 
cially when  warmed,  to  become  yellow  ;  when  the  yellow  solu- 
tion is  treated  with  nitric  acid,  it  behaves  Just  like  a  solution 
of  bilirubin. 

188.  Relation  of  Bile  Pigments  to  HaBmoglobin.— Bili- 
rubin is  generally  believed  to  be  formed  from  haemoglobin, 
which  becomes  altered  during  the  passage  of  blood  through 
the  liver.  The  grounds  for  this  belief  are  the  apparent  identity 
of  bilirubin,  and  the  pigment  called  hsematoidin,  found  in  old 
extravasations  of  blood,  and  the  observation  that  bile  pigments 
appear  in  the  urine  after  the  injection  into  the  veins  of  solu- 
tions of  hsemoglobin  or  of  any  substance  which  will  dissolve 
the  blood  corpuscles,  and  liberate  haemoglobin,  such  as  water 
(Herrmann),  bile  acids  (Frerichs  Kiihne),  or  ether  (Tiegel). 
They  also  appear  after  prolonged  inhalation  of  ether  (Noth- 
nagel),  or  chloroform  (Bernstein).  Further  support  is  also 
lent  to  this  view  by  the  destruction  of  haemoglobin,  which 
32 
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nppenrs  to  take  place  in  the  hlood  during  its  passage  throtigli 
the   liver   ( Orphan t).      Thougti   a    poeittve   result    has   beeftj 
oblahied  by  so  many  observers,  Nauiijn  ftiiled  to  detect  bilt 

pigments  in  the  urine  of  rabbits  after  the  injection  of  haemo- 
globin,  either  subcntaneously  or  into  the  jugular  vein,  and 
attribnteii  the  success  of  others  to  their  experiments  having 
been  made  on  dogs,  in  whose  urine  bile  pigment  is  noriDallyof 
frequent  occurrence*  He  noticed  thein^  however,  in  rabbit's 
urine,  when  blood  in  which  the  eor[)u soles  had  been  destro^^ed  , 
by  freezing  or  ether,  was  injected  into  tlie  intestine,  so  that  1 
the  hcemoglobin  absorbed  from  it,  or  set  free  by  t!ie  action  of 
the  ether  on  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein,  passed  through  the 
liver  before  reaching  the  general  circulation*  Naunyn's  exi)eri- 
ments,  also,  have  been  repented  hy  Wolff  and  Wiekham  Legg, 
with  a  negative  result. 

In  performing  them  proceed  au  follows  :  NarcotiKe  a  rabbit 
with  chloroform,  shave  the  hair  from  the  belly,  make  an  incision 
about  1^  centimetres  in  length  in  the  liuea  alba  a  little  above 
the  middle  point,  l>etween  the  base  of  the  xiplioid  cartilage  and 
the  symphysis  pubis*  Seize  a  eoii  of  small  intestine  with  a  pair 
of  artery  forceps,  and  hold  it  opposite  the  wound,  without  draw- 
ing it  forward  more  than  is  just  necessary.  Inject  2  cub.  cent. 
<jf  ether  into  the  intestine  close  to  the  points  of  the  forceps  with 
a  subcutaneous  syringe.  Tie  a  ligature  round  the  point 
wounded  by  the  eyringe  and  forceps  ;  attach  the  intestine  by 
it  to  the  abdominal  wall,  and  close  the  wound  with  a  point  of 
suture.  Tlie  inhalation  of  chloroform  is  too  short  to  produce 
of  itselfbtle  pigment  in  the  urine,  and  it  greatly  faciUtates  the 
operation  J  Exainine  the  urine  of  the  rabbit  for  bile  pigments 
an  hour  or  two  afler  the  operation,  and  again  next  morning. 
To  get  the  urine,  hold  the  rabbit  over  a  large  beaker,  compress 
the  abdomen  with  the  palm  of  one  hand,  and  press  with  the 
thumb  of  the  other  on  the  bladder  just  above  the  piibes,  push- 
ing it  well  down  into  tiie  pelvis* 

139,  Relation  bet^veen  the  CoIoriBg  Matter  of  Bile 
and  that  of  Urine,— The  urinary  pigment  is  suppose*!  to  Ije 
derived  from  that  of  bile,  as  a  substance  which  presents  similar 
spectroscopic  characters  can  be  extracted  from  bile,  or  produced 
by  deoxidation  from  bilirubin.  In  the  organism^  bile  pigmenU 
are  probably  reduced  by  hydrogen,  or  other  reducing  agents 
present  in  the  intestine* 

When  dog's  bile  is  extracted  with  dilute  bydrochloric  acid 
and  filtered,  the  filtrate  has  a  reddish  or  reddish-yellow  color, 
and  on  spectroscopic  examination  presents  a  band  close  to  F| 

*  The  writer  has  failed  to  obflerre  bile  pigments  in  the  urine,  either 
after  the  injection  of  bile  acida  into  lUe  vdnSj  or  of  ether  or  dissolved 
hlood  corpuscles  ini©  the  intestiaes. 
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between  it  and  6,  which  disappears  on  the  addition  of  liquor 
sodffi,  and  is  replaced  by  a  narrower  band,  also  between  b  and 
F,  but  nearer  6,  the  filtrate  at  the  same  time  assuming  a  yel- 
lowish color.  If  the  solution  is  only  very  slightly  alkaline, 
both  bands  may  be  seen  at  once.  Ammonia  produces  similar 
changes  in  the  color  of  the  fluid,  but  the  second  band  is  very 
faint  when  it  is  employed.  On  acidulation,  the  alkaline  liquid 
regains  its  red  color,  and  the  first  band  re-appears.  By  treat- 
ing it  with  chloroform,  a  solution  is  obtained  in  which  the  first 
band  is  visible,  but  is  somewhat  nearer  6. 

Urine,  especially  when  high-colored^  exhibits  the  band  at  F, 
though  not  very  distinctly;  but  it  may  be  clearly  seen  by  pre- 
cipitating the  urine  with  lead  acetate,  decomposing  the  precipi- 
tate by  an  acid,  and  examining  the  filtrate  spectroscopicaliy. 
The  addition  of  sodium  hydrate  causes  the  other  band  faintly 
to  appear,  and  when  treated  with  chloroform  in  the  same  way 
as  bile,  the  solution  and  the  position  of  the  band  seen  in  the 
chloroform  solution  is  altered  in  a  similar  manner. 

A  substance  presenting  a  similar  band  is  obtained  by  acting 
on  a  solution  of  bilirubin  in  liquor  potasssB  or  liquor  sodae  with 
sodium  amalgam,  for  several  days,  with  exclusion  of  air  (Maly). 

**  140.  Bile  Acids. — The  bile  acids  are  taurocholic  and 
glycocholic  acids.  In  the  bile  of  the  pig  another  acid,  hyocho- 
lic  acid,  is  present.  In  the  bile  they  are  combined  with  soda, 
and  their  soda  salts  form  the  so-called  crystallized  bile.  These 
acids  are  conjugate  acids,  composed  of  cholic  acid  in  combina- 
tion with  taurine  and  glycocine.  The  presence  of  cholic  acid 
or  its  compound  is  recognized  by  a  reaction  known  as 

Peitenkofer^s  Teat. — This  test  shows  the  presence  only  of 
bile  acids,  but  not  of  bile  pigments  or  other  constituents  of  bile. 
Dilute  some  ox-bile  with  water  and  filter  it.  Put  a  little  in  a 
test-tube,  with  a  small  piece  of  sugar  or  a  little  strong  syrup. 
Then  add  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  drop  by  drop,  shaking 
the  tube  after  each  addition  ;  the  temperature  of  its  contents 
should  be  kept  as  near  70^  0.  as  possible,  either  by  warming  it 
if  necessarj^  or  putting  it  in  cold  water  if  it  gets  too  hot. 
Cholic  acid  is  first  precipitated  and  then  dissolved  b}'  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  solution  assuming  a  cherry-red  and  then  a 
beautiful  purple  color,  which  becomes  gradually  darker  when 
the  liquid  is  allowed  to  stand.  The  reaction  is  hindered  by 
the  presence  of  much  pigment,  oxidizing  substances,  and  albu- 
minous bodies,  or  bodies  readily  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid. 
It  is  therefore  better  to  use  a  solution  of  crystallized  bile,  if  it 
is  at  hand,  than  diluted  bile.  This  reaction  cannot  be  relied 
on  alone  as  positive  proof  of  the  presence  of  bile  acids,  for 
amylic  alcohol  an<l  other  organic  substances  give  a  similar  col- 
oration. To  show  this,  put  a  solution  of  albumin,  or  rather  of 
syntonin  (§  7),  into  a  test-tube  with  a  little  syrup,  and  add 
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Strong  sulphuriG  a<jid*  A  purple  color  is  developed.  To  di»- 
liijgumli  between  the  purples  given  hy  bile  and  by  all  mm  in,  ex- 
amine the  test-tubea  l3y  the  speelroBcope.  Tlie  bile  acvda  give 
four  baiide  J  the  flr&t  at  I),  the  second  and  third  between  D  and 
E  (the  second  being  nearer  D,  the  third  close  to  E),  the  frjiirlb 
at  F-  If  the  solution  is  dilute,  the  tldrd  bnnd  is  seen  sharplv, 
tite  second  less  distinctly,  and  the  other  indistinetlj.  The  col- 
ored albuminous  solution  giTesonly  one  baud  between  E  and  F, 

Deievtion  of  Bile  Acids  in  the  Urine. — They  are  usually 
present  only  in  small  quantities  in  the  urine,  even  in  severe 
eases  of  jaundice*  Various  methods  of  applying  Petteukofer*s 
test  have  been  proposed,  one  of  which  (Strassburg^s)  b  apjilicd 
as  follows :  Add  a  little  eane  sugar  to  some  urine  containing 
bile  acids,  dip  a  piece  of  filtering  paper  inlo  it,  let  it  dry  com- 
pletely, put  a  drop  of  pure  sulphuric  acid  upon  it,  and  allow 
the  acid  partially  to  ruu  off.  In  a  quarter  of  a  minute  a  beau^ 
tiful  violet  color  appears,  which  is  liest  seen  by  holding  up  the 
paper  to  the  light  and  looking  through  it.  In  all  doubtful 
cases,  and  whenever  accurate  results  are  required,  the  bile 
acids  should  be  separated  before  applying  the  test,  me  §  204, 

*  141.     Crystallised     Bile. — Mode    of    Preparalion* — 
Evaporate  bile  to  a  quarter  of  its  volume,  mix  it  with  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  animal  charcoal,  rub  them   thoroughly^ 
together^  and  then  heat  the  mixture  on  a  water-bath  till  it  is 
perfectly  dry*     Put  it  immediately,  while  still  warm,  into  a 
flask,  cover  it  with  absolute  alcohol,  eork  the  flask,  and  let  it 
stand  for  a  good  while,  shaking  it  occasionally  so  that  the 
alcohol  may  dissolve  out  all  the  bile  salts*     Filter,  and  pour] 
the  filtrate  into  a  perfectly  dry  stoppered  bottle,  large  enough  I 
to  hold  four  times  as  much.    Add  ether  to  it,  until  no  further] 
precipitate  is  produced  ;  then  replace  the  stop|>er,  and  put  the  ' 
bottle  a^ide  for  a  few  days.     If  the  alcohol  and  ether  are  both 
anhydrous,  the  precipitate  which  falls  consists  of  microscapic 
crystals,  but  generally  it  forms  a  resinous  mass  at  the  bottom 
of  the  flask,  which  after  several  days,  or  weeks,  begins  to 
crystallize,  and  groups  of  silky  needles  appear. 

To  preserve  the  crystals,  pour  off  the  mixture  of  alcohol  andj 
ether,  wash  them  with  pure  ether,  evaporate  the  adhering  ether  1 
from  tliem  in  vacvo^  and  replace  the  sto|>per  iti  the  bottle. 
The  crystals,  if  left  exposed,  take  up  moisture,  and  form  a 
resinous  mass^  which  is  eventually  converted  into  a  syrupy 
fluid.  Crystallised  bile  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alc^ 
hoi,  but  insoluble  in  ether. 

€ornpo»ition  of  CryataHized  Bite. — Crystallized  bile  eonsisti  i 
of  the  sodium  salts  of  glycocholic  and  taurocholic  aeids.     T<>| 
separate  tliese  two  acids  from  the  base  and  from  each  other, 
dissolve  the  crystals  or  the  resinous  precipitate  in  water,  and 
add  first  solution  of  neutral  lead  acetate,  and  then  a  little  basic 
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leftd  acetate.  This  combines  with  the  glycocholic  acid,  and 
forms  an  insoluble  lead-glycocholate.  Filter,  and  add  to  the 
filtrate  lead  acetate  and  ammonia,  and  a  precipitate  of  lead- 
tanrocholate  will  be  formed.  Filter ;  the  filtrate  contains  the 
soda  which  has  been  set  free,  and  also  the  excess  of  lead. 
Tlie  nature  of  the  base  may  be  shown  by  precipitating  the 
lead  from  the  solution  bj'  hydrogen-sulphide,  and  filtering ; 
the  filtrate  when  evaporated  to  dr^ess  leaves  sodium  acetate. 

*142.  Glyoooholio  Aoid  (C^H^NOJ  is  abundant  in 
ox-gall,  but  is  only  present  in  small  quantities  in  human  bile, 
and  absent  from  the  bile  of  the  dog  and  cat.  Preparation. — 
Dissolve  the  lead-glj'cocholate  obtained  in  last  experiment  in 
hot  alcohol ;  precipitate  the  lead  with  hydrogen-sulphide,  con- 
centrate the  alcoholic  solution  by  evaporation,  and  then  pre- 
cipitate the  glycocholic  acid  by  adding  water. 

Another  and  easier  plan  is  that  of  Gorup-Besanez.  Evapo- 
rate ox-gall  nearly  to  dryness  in  a  water-bath,  and  exhaust 
the  residue  with  alcohol  of  ninety  per  cent.  (sp.  gr.  822). 
Distil  or  evaporate  off  the  alcohol,  dilute  the  residue  if  neces- 
sary with  water,  add  milk  of  lime  to  it  and  warm  it  gently. 
The  greater  part  of  the  coloring  matter  will  be  precipitated  by 
the  lime.  Filter,  allow  it  to  cool,  and  add  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  to  it  (avoiding  excess),  until  a  permanent  turbidity  is 
produced.  Let  it  stand  for  a  few  hours,  and  the  fluid  will  in 
most  cases  become  a  mass  of  crystals  of  glycocholic  acid. 
Occasionally  this  conversion  does  not  take  place  till  after 
some  days,  or  even  weeks.  Throw  the  mass  on  a  filter  con- 
nected with  the  water  air-pump,  wash  with  cold  water,  and 
press  it  between  folds  of  blotting  paper,  first  with  the  hand 
and  then  with  a  screw-press.  It  may  be  obtained  in  a  still 
purer  condition  by  dissolving  it  in  a  large  quantity  of  lime- 
water,  and  adding  dilute  sulphuric  acid  until  the  glycocholic 
acid  again  separates.  It  crystallizes  in  long  thin  white  needles. 
The  crystals  are  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  readily 
in  warm,  from  which  it  crystallizes  out  on  cooling.  It  is  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  ether,  readily  in  alcohol.  When  water  is 
added  to  the  alcoholic  solution,  the  acid  is  precipitated  first 
as  a  turbidity,  and  then  in  flakes  and  drops,  which  become 
gradually  converted  into  crystals. 

*  143.  Glyoooine  or  Glyooool. — Glycocholic  acid  can 
be  decomposed,  and  glj^cocine  obtained  from  it  by  boiling  it 
for  a   long  time  with   strong  hydrochloric  acid.'     On   then 

'  Glycocine  is  more  readily  prepared  from  hipparic  acid,  which  is 
contained  in  largo  quantities  in  the  urine  of  herbivora,  and  consists  of 
glycocine  in  combination  with  benzoic  acid.  PreparcUion  of  Hippurie 
Aeid. — Milk  of  lime  is  added  to  horse^s  or  cow*8  urine :  the  mixture  is 
boiled,  filtered,  neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid,  ana  evaporated  to 
a  small  bulk.     On  acidulating  with  hydrochloric  acid,  hippurie  acid 
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allowing  it  to  eool,  a  resiaoiis  mass  (choleklio  acid  and  dyslysin) 
separates*  Tiie  fluid  is  i>oured  oft  from  the  resin  and  evapc 
rated.  Tlie  residue  is  then  dissolved  in  water  warmed  with 
liyd  rated  lead  oxide^  and  filtered  ;  the  filtrate  decora  posed  by 
hydrogen -sulphide,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated-  ^ 

Tht;  transparent  rhoraboidal  crystals  of  glycocme  thus  ob- 
tained are  theu  washed  with  ahsolute  alcohoh  They  hare  a 
aiweet  taste^  and  are  readily  soluble  in  cold  water  ;  almost  in- 
soluble ill  ether  and  alcohoL 

*  144.  Taurooholio  Acid  (C^H^^KSO^)  is  present  along 
with  glycocholic  acid  in  ox-bile;  it  is  the  chief  acid  in  humft!i| 
bile,  and  the  only  one  in  that  of  dogs.  Prcparation.^Sus- 
pend  the  lead  taurocholate  obtained  from  crystallized  bile  in 
alcohol,  and  decompose  it  by  hydrogen-sulphide  :  filter  ;  evapo- 
rate the  filtrate  at  a  moderate  temperature  to  a  small  bulk, 
place  it  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  and  precipitate  by  a  great  excess 
of  ethen  The  acid  is  precipitated  as  a  syrup.  After  standing, 
it  changes,  if  the  process  is  successful,  to  fine  silky  crystalsi 
which,  when  exposed  to  air,  dissolve,  or  form  a  syrup. 

Taiirocholic  acid  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol^  itisolnble 
in  ether-  It  is  recognized  as  a  bile  acid  by  giving  Petten- 
knfer's  reaction,  and  is  distinguisJied  from  glycocholic  acid 
by  not  being  precipitated  by  lead  acetate  alone,  but  by  lead 
acetate  and  ammonia,  and  from  any  other  bile  acid  by  yielding 
taurin  when  decomposed  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid* 
Jt  may  be  prepared  from  taurocholic  acid  or  from  crude  bile. 

145.  Taurine  (C^B.l!^SO,^,—Preparalwn.^Bvil  ox-gall 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  for  several  hours.  The  bile 
acids  are  thus  decomposed  :  Taurine  and  glycocine  combine 
with  the  hydrochloric  acid,  and  remain  in  solution,  cbolic  acid 
separating  as  a  resinous  mass.  Filter  the  fluid,  evaporate  the 
filtrate  to  dryness,  extract  the  residue  with  absolute  alcohol  to 
remove  the  glycocine-hydrochlorate,  dissolve  the  residue  in 
water,  and  allow  it  to  stand  and  crystallize.  In  order  la 
purify  it,  dissolve  it  in  spirit,  precipitate  it  with  lead  acetate, 
decompose  the  precipitate  with  hydrogen -sulphide,  filter,  evapo- 
rate the  filtrate  to  dryness,  extract  the  residue  with  absolute 
alcohol,  dissolve  the  taurine  which  remains  in  a  very  little 
water,  and  allow  it  to  crystallize.     Taurine  is  soluble  in  fifteen 

crystalllKes  out  in  rhombic  prisms  resembling  thick  needlf^s  Cfi^.  313), 
Otffcoeine  is  prepsred  by  IxiHitig  hippurie  acid  with  strong  liydrochloric 
acid  for  several  hmirs,  and  evaporating  the  soUition  almost  l<:»  dryness. 
The  hlppuric  acid  is  deconipoBed^  yielding  bpnzoic  acid  and  glycociae. 
The  residue  is  extracted  with  cold  water»  which  di#solve»  hut  little  of] 
the  lyf  a£oic  acid.  To  the  watery  extract  hydrated  lead  oxide  ia  Iheii 
added,  to  remove  the  hydrochloric  acid.  The  hquid  is  filterpdi,  and  the 
lead  precipitated  from  the  fittntte  by  hydrogen  milphide.  The  pr^ipi- 
tate  having  been  removed  by  filtration^  the  flkrate  is  evaporated  to  a 
small  bulk. 
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or  sixteen  parts  of  cold  water,  aud  in  a  much  smaller  quantit}*^ 
of  hot  water.  In  cold  alcohol  it  is  sparingly  soluble,  more 
easily  in  warm  alcohol.  It  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and 
ether.  Taurine  is  recognized  by  its  crystalline  form,  and  by 
its  containing  sulphur.  Its  crystals  are  colorless,  transparent, 
six-sided  prisms,  with  four  to  six-sided  pointed  ends  (fig.  312). 
Taurine  is  proved  to  contain  sulphur  as  follows:  If  a  crystal 
is  heated  on  platinum  foil,  it  swells,  becomes  brown,  and  fuses, 
giving  off  fumes  in  which  sulphurous  acid  is  recognized  by 
its  smell.  If  the  crystals  are  ignited  with  sodium  carbonate, 
and  a  little  acid  is  poured  over  the  residue,  hydric-sulphide  is 
evolved.  If  they  are  dissolved  in  caustic  potash,  and  the 
solution  concentrated  by  boiling,  ammonia  is  given  off,  and 
potassium  sulphate  and  acetate  left  in  solution. 

146.  ChoUo  Acid  (C„H^O.).  — Preparo/tow.— Boil  bile* 
(or  solution  of  glycocholic  acid)  with  strong  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  or  hot  saturated  solution  of  bar3*ta  water,  for  twelve 
or  fourteen  hours,  precipitate  by  h3'drochloric  acid,  wash  the 
precipitate  with  water,  dissolve  it  in  a  little  liquor  potassse, 
add  ether,  precipitate  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  allow  the 
liquid  to  stand  for  several  days.  The  ether  causes  it  to  become 
crystalline,  and  form  quadrilateral  prisms  with  pyramidal  ends. 
Pour  off  the  ether,  dry  the  crystals  between  folds  of  blotting 
paper,  dissolve  them  in  hot  alcohol,  and  add  a  little  water 
until  a  turbidity  just  commences.  Cholic  acid  crystallizes 
out  on  cooling  in  tetrahedra.  Cholic  acid  exists  in  two  con- 
ditions. In  one  it  is  soft  and  waxy,  and  somewhat  soluble  in 
water  ;  in  ether  tolerably,  and  in  alcohol  very  readily  soluble. 
In  the  crystalline  condition  it  is  insoluble  in  water  and  ether, 
but  tolerably  soluble  J n  alcohol.  When  heated  on  platinum 
foil,  it  becomes  brown,  melts  and  burns,  giving  off  incense-like 
fumes.  Heat,  or  boiling  with  sulphuric  acid,  converts  it  into 
resinous-looking  substances,  choloidinic  acid  and  dyslysin. 

*  147.  Choiesterin. — Cholesterin  is  not  generally  pre- 
pared directly  from  bile,  but  from  gall-stones,  most  of  which 
consist  chiefly  of  cholesterin,  along  with  a  little  bile  pigment 
and  earthy  salts.  Preparation. — Extract  pulverized  gall- 
stones with  boiling  alcohol,  and  filter  while  boiling.  Crystals 
of  cholesterin  separate  from  the  filtrate  when  cool.  In  order 
to  purify  it,  boil  the  crystals  with  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic 
potash.  On  cooling  they  will  again  separate.  Wash  the  pro- 
duct with  cold  alcohol,  and  then  with  water ;  dissolve  it  in  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether;  allow  it  to  evaporate.  Crystal- 
lized cholesterin  forms  rhombic  plates,  the  corners  of  which 
are  often  broken  (fig.  314).  It  is  quite  insoluble  in  water  and 
in  cold  alcohol.  In  boiling  alcohol  it  dissolves  with  ease.  Cho- 
lesterin may  be  conveniently  prepared  from  the  ethereal  extract 
of  gall  stones  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  bilirubin  by  ^vapo- 
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ration.     The   crystaU  must   be  purified  as  above   dir€Ct«d. 

Heaationa. — (1)  Put  a  few  crystals  of  ebolesterln  under  tbe 
mtcrogcope  ;  add  a  drop  of  a  mixture  of  five  volumes  of  buI- 
pluin€  acid  and  o»e  of  water,  and  warm  the  oVvjecUglass  gently. 
Tlie  edges  of  the  crystals  will  acquire  a  carmine  colon  Jf 
three  parts  of  acid  arfe  used  to  one  of  water,  the  edges  ai^ 
violet,  and  if  it  is  sttSl  more  dilute  ihcy  become  lilac  and  dis- 
solve ill  the  acid.  (2)  Add  to  some  crystals  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  with  a  little  iodine  or  mnc  chloride;  they  acquire  a  tint 
which  varies  from  green ish-Uhie  to  violet,  (3)  Put  a  drOj>  of 
concentrated  nitric  acid  on  a  crystal  in  a  porcelain  capsule, 
and  evaporate  to  dryness  at  a  gentle  heat;  touch  the  residue 
with  a  drop  of  ammonia.  A  deep  red  color  is  prodnced,  (4) 
Kub  up  cholesterin  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  add  chlo- 
roform. A  solution  varying  in  color  from  blood»red  to  purple 
is  produced,  which,  after  changing  successively  into  violet, 
bine,  tind  green,  finally  disappears. 

*  148.  Action  of  Bile.— The  bile  appears  to  aid  the  ab- 
sorption of  fat,  Lenz,  Bidder,  and  Schmidt  found  that,  after 
ligature  of  the  gall  duct,  a  dog  absorbed  less  fat  than  before, 
and  that  the  chyle  in  the  thoracic  duct  contained  very  little 
fat.  They  calculated  the  amount  absorbed  by  comparing  the 
qnanlity  of  fat  eaten  with  the  amount  passed  with  the  fffices. 
The  bile  emulsionizes  fat,  as  can  be  seen  by  shaking  a  little  oil 
with  it.  It  is  doubtful,  liowever,  whether  it  is  to  this  property 
that  the  absorption  is  due*  In  forcing  oil  through  animal  mem- 
branes or  filter- pa  per,  either  by  pressure  or  by  suction,  it  passes 
with  much  greater  facility  if  it  has  been  previously  mixed  with 
bile. 

149.  Bile  preoipitatea  SyntoniD  ^nd  Pepsin.— Digest 
a  pierc  of  fibrin  with  artificial  gastric  juice,  and  then  adfl  a 
large  quantity  of  bile  to  it ;  a  precipitate  is  at  once  produced, 
Filter,  put  another  piece  of  fibrin  in  the  filtrate,  and  acidulate 
with  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  proper  degree.  The  pepsin  liaving 
been  precipitated,  the  fibrin  is  not  digested.  Unless  theqnan* 
tity  of  bile  is  large,  the  whole  of  the  pepsin  will  not  be  thrown 
down.  It  IB  not  known  what  purpose  is  served  by  the  pre- 
eipitatLon  of  the  chyme  by  the  bile  in  the  duodenum.  In  the 
stonmi-h  the  presence  of  bile  must  be  injurious. 

150,  Secretion  of  Bile, — The  secretion  of  bile  goes  on 
constantly,  bnt  is  more  rapid  at  one  time  than  another*  It  is 
accelerated  after  taking  food,  usually  attaining  its  inaj^tmnm 
from  two  to  four  hours  after  each  meal.  The  secretion  is 
observed  by  tying  the  gall  duct  and  introducing  a  canula  into 
the  gall  bladder.  A  detailed  account  of  tlie  method  of  perform* 
ing  this  operation  ou  dogs  is  given  by  Rutherford  and  Gamgee  in 
the  report  of  the  British  Association  for  1868,  The  principal 
facts  may  be  demonstrated  in  the  guineapig,  as  follows: — 
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**  151.  Mode  of  Producing  Biliary  Fistula  in 
Guineapigs. — Chloroform  the  animal  and  secure  it  on  the 
rabbit-sapport.  Make  an  incision  from  an  incti  to  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  long  through  the  abdominal  parietes  in  the  linea 
alba  from  the  xiphoid  process  downwards.  The  pyloric  end  of 
the  stomach  is  thus  exposed.  Pull  gently  on  the  stomach 
until  the  duodenum  is  brought  into  view.  The  part  correspond- 
ing to  the  superior  transverse  part  in  man  forms  a  loop  with 
its  convexity  directed  towards  the  diaphragm,  into  the  top  of 
which  convexity  the  ductus  choledochus  enters.  Tie  the  duct  in 
this  situation,  then  seize  the  gall  bladder  with  a  pair  of  forceps. 
It  is  always  full,  and  cannot  be  missed  if  the  forceps  are  passed 
immediately  under  the  edge  of  the  costal  cartilages.  Make  a 
small  incision  into  the  gall  bladder,  introduce  a  canula  and  tie 
it  in.  The  diameter  of  the  canula  should  be  from  two  to  three 
centimetres,  and  the  end  to  be  inserted  should  have  a  project- 
ing rim.  This  can  be  made  very  readily  by  heating  the  end  of 
a  piece  of  glass  tubing  of  the  proper  size,  and  pressing  it,  while 
hot,  against  a  flat  piece  of  iron.  Sew  up  the  wound,  leaving 
the  free  end  of  the  canula  outside.  The  bile  in  guineapigs  is 
secreted  in  very  large  quantities,  being  as  much  as  7.3  grammes 
in  an  hour  per  kilogramme  of  body  weight.  It  contains  a  very 
small  proportion  of  solids,  about  1.3  per  cent.  When  the  bile 
duct  is  tied  the  guineapigs  die  in  less  than  twent^'-four  hours, 
but  when  it  is  not  tied  they  will  live  for  a  week.  Thehile  is  se- 
creted under  a  very  low  pressure.  For  estimating  this  pressure, 
prepare  a  manometer  by  attaching  a  piece  of  glass  tubing, 
eighteen  inches  long,  to  a  wooden  or  pasteboard  scale.  Fit  an 
India-rubber  tube  to  its  lower  end,  fill  the  manometer  ojid  tube 
with  water,  and  close  the  latter  with  a  clip.  Tie  the  ductus 
choledochus  of  a  guineapig,  and  secure  a  canula  in  its  gall 
bladder.  Having  ascertained  that  the  water  in  the  manometer 
stands  at  about  100  millimetres  above  the  zero  point,  place  the 
tube  in  a  horizontal  position  at  the  same  level  as  the  canula. 
Connect  the  India-rubber  tubing  with  the  canula,  and  remove 
the  clip.  As  the  bile  is  secreted,  the  column  of  water  advances, 
and  the  rapidity  of  secretion  is  thus  indicated.  When  it 
reaches  150  millimetres  on  the  scale,  raise  the  tube  to  a  vertical 
position.  If  the  maximum  pressure  under  which  secretion 
occurs  in  the  animal  experimented  on  be  used,  the  water  will 
descend  in  the  tube,  but  if  not,  it  will  continue  to  rise. 

**  152.  Absorption  by  the  Ijiver. — The  bile  which  has 
been  secreted  by  the  liver  is  re-absorbed  either  when  the  pres- 
sure is  diminished  in  the  bloodvessels,  or  when  it  is  increased 
in  the  bile  capillaries  (Heidenhain) ;  Jaundice  may  thus  be  pro- 
duced in  two  ways.  To  show  absorption  from  diminished 
pressure  in  the  bloodvessels,  compress  the  aorta  just  under- 
neath the  diaphragm.    The  pressure  in  the  manometer  some- 
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times  falls,  but  as  the  vena  cava  and  other  parts  are  generally 
compressed  likewise,  the  reenlt  is  not  constant.  To  sliow  ab- 
sorption from  increased  pressure  in  the  ducts,  replace  the  water 
in  tlie  manometer  by  aqueous  solution  of  indigo-carmine,  taking 
care  that  the  column  of  fluid  stands  several  iuclies  above  the 
highest  level  prcvion^ly  attained  by  it  The  solution  is  gradu- 
ally absorbed,  muscular  tremors  occur,  and  the  aninDaJ  dies 
just  as  if  water  had  been  injected  into  the  veins*  At  the  same 
time  the  surface  becomes  colored  blue  by  the  indigo*cannine. 
The  experiment  enables  us  to  understand  bow  a  very  slight 
obstruction  to  the  orifice  of  the  bile  duct  is  suflicient  to  deter- 
mine re^absorption,  and  the  production  of  jaundice. 


GLTCOOIK 

153.  It  would  form  a  marked  exception  to  the  economical 

use  of  material  which  we  find  in  the  borly  if  the  liver,  the 
largest  gland  in  it,  had  as  its  sole  funetioti  the  secretion  of 
bile ;  a  fluid  of  much  less  importance  in  digestion  than  the 
gastric  or  pancreatic  juices.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case, 
lor,  in  addition  to  secreting  bile,  the  iiver  has  the  power  of 
forming  glycogen,  a  substanee  wliich  resembles  dextrin  in  ita 
reactions,  and  like  it,  can  be  converted  into  sugar  \^y  the  action 
of  ferments.  It  is  always  present  in  the  liver  in  larger  amount 
during  digestion  than  during  fasting.  What  the  materials 
from  which  it  is  formed  actually  are  is  uncertain.  Its  amount 
is  increased  b}^  the  use  of  starchy  food;  but  as  it  t'ontinnes  to 
be  formed  in  eonsirlerable  quantity  when  the  food  consists  of 
flesh  alone,  it  is  eviilent  that  it  can  be  produced  from  albumin- 
ous bodies.  In  supjwrt  of  its  origin  from  albumin,  it  has 
been  argued  that  the  increased  amount  which  is  met  with  alter 
the  administration  of  starchy  food,  is  due  to  the  sugar  derived 
from  the  starch  being  burnt  off  instead  of  albumin,  in  con- 
'sequencc  of  winch  more  albumin  remains  to  be  converted  into 
glycogen.  The  experiments  of  Cyon  (if  they  are  to  be  relied 
upon)  make  it  probable  that  urea  is  formed  in  the  liver«  As 
the  amounts  of  sugar  and  urea  excreted  by  diabetic  patients 
fed  on  an  animal  diet,  run  parallel  with  one  another,  it  might 
be  supposed  that  when  the  diet  is  exclusively  albuminous^ 
glycogen  is  formed  by  albumin  or  pe[>tones  splitting  up  and 
yielding  glycogen  and  urea.  Again,  when  the  diet  consists  of 
starch  and  sugar,  glycogen  is  formed  abundantly,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  deposit  of  fat  takes  place  in  the  liver.  From  this 
it  might  be  supposed  that  the  sugar  absorbed  from  the  intes- 
tine is  decomposed  so  as  to  yiehl  glycogen  and  fat*  Glycogen 
seems  to  be  of  great  importance  for  cell  growth,  for  it  is  found 
wherever  this  is  going  on  actively,  as  in  new  formations,  or  in 
embryonic  tissues.    A  remarkable  experiment  of  Hoppe-Seyler 
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shows  that  it  is  an  ingredient  of  colorless  blood  corpuscles  so 
long  as  they  are  active,  bat  that  when  they  lose  their  power  of 
motion  their  glycogen  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  sugar.^ 
In  early  foetal  life,  the  muscular  fibres  and  lungs  contain  much 
glycogen,  which  subsequently  diminishes.  The  liver  and  other 
glands,  and  the  nervous  system  of  the  embryo,  contain  little 
or  no  glycogen  ;  but  it  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  pla- 
centa. After  birth  it  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  liver 
and  muscles.  In  the  latter  it  seems  to  have  some  relation  to 
the  work  done  by  them,  for  the  quantity  present  in  them  is 
diminished  by  activity.  The  glycogen  of  the  liver  does  not 
remain  in  it  long,  but  is  soon  converted  into  sugar,  so  that  the 
large  quantity  which  is  present  after  a  meal  is  quickly  dimin- 
ished by  fasting,  and  disappears  altogether  during  starvation, 
while  that  present  in  the  muscles  does  not  increase  so  much 
after  food,  nor  is  it  so  quickly  lessened  by  starvation  (Weiss). 
Although  both  the  liver  itself  and  the  blood  contain  a  fer- 
ment which  transforms  glycogen  into  sugar,  its  conversion  is 
probably  effected  in  great  measure  by  the  blood,  for  it  takes 
place  more  rapidly  when  the  circulation  through  the  liver  is 
quickened.  It  is  uncertain  what  the  use  of  the  sugar  in  the 
organism  is,  but  possibly  it,  as  well  as  gljxogen,  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  muscular  action,  since  the  quantity  of  sugar 
(or  a  substance  reducing  copper)  in, blood  becomes  much  dimin- 
ished in  its  passage  through  the  vessels  of  contracting  mus- 
cles (Genersich).  While  Bernard  considers  that  the  formation 
of  sugar  goes  on  in  the  liver  constantly  during  life,  this  has 
been  denied  by  Pavy,  Ritter,  Meissner,  and  Schiff,  who  hold 
that  it  only  occurs  ader  death,  or  under  pathological  condi- 
tions, such  as  disturbance  of  the  respiration  or  circulation 
during  life.  They  base  their  opinions  on  the  observations  that 
the  liver  contains  little  or  no  sugar  when  examined  imme- 
diately after  death,  and  that  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  vein  does 
not  contain  more  sugar  than  that  of  the  portal  or  jugular  veins. 
It  is  quite  true  that  sugar  is  found  only  in  very  small  amount 
in  fresh  livers ;  but  the  smallness  of  the  quantity  is  in  all  pro- 
bability due  to  the  constant  circulation  through  the  liver 
during  life,  washing  the  sugar  out  of  it  as  soon  as  it  is  formed 
(Flint).  The  statement  that  the  blood  of  the  portal  contains 
as  much  sugar  as  that  of  the  hepatic  vein,  rests  on  experiments 
vitiated  by  the  omission  to  place  a  ligature  on  the  former  while 
removing  the  liver,  so  that  the  hepatic  vein  having  no  valves, 
the  blood  from  it  flowed  back  into  the  portal  system.  When 
this  fallacy  is  avoided,  sugar  is  found  in  much  larger  propor- 
tion in  the  hepatic  than  in  the  portal  vein.    To  meet  the  objec- 

'  For  the  details  of  this  experiment  $&e  Med.  Cbem.  Unterauch.,  1871, 
p.  486. 
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tion  that  sugar  thus  found  lias  been  farmed  after  death,  blood 
has  been  taken  from  the  right  side  of  the  lieart,  or  vena  cava, 
and  the  quantity  of  sugar  It  contained  c^ompared  with  a  similar 
Speeimen  of  blood  from  the  jitgular  vein*  Every  precaution 
was  taken  to  avoid  disturhance  of  the  circulation,  yet  the 
sugar  in  tlie  fanner  was  found  to  exceed  that  in  the  latter  co u- 
fiidernblj  (Lu,sk), 

**  1&4.  Mode  of  demonstreiting  the  Glycogenio 
FuDotion  of  the  Liver. —  The  Liiwi^  confainn  Sugar  which 
can  be  vf.  moved  by  Washing. — Kill  a  large  nib  bit  in  full  digea- 
tiou,  by  decapitation  with  a  long  knife.  Open  the  abdomen, 
remove  the  liver,  and  place  it  in  a  large  flat  difth,  such  as  ia 
used  for  photographic  purposes.  Tie  a  eanula  into  tlie  portal 
vein,  and  another  into  ttie  hepatic  vein.  Tass  a  stream  of 
water  through  the  portal  vein*  This  may  l>e  effected  by  a 
syringe ;  but  a  more  convenient  method  is  to  connect  the 
eanula  in  the  portal  vein  by  means  of  I  udia-rubl>er  tubing  with 
a  pressure-bottle  containing  water.  {Se.e  page  1 14.)  Proceed 
in  every  respect  as  in  injecting  the  liver  for  anatomical  pur- 
poses, using  a  pressure  of  two  or  tttree  feet  of  water^  The 
liquid  which  flows  from  the  hepatic  vein  as  the  water  enters 
the  portal  vein,  will  be  at  first  lilood,  then  blood  diluted  with 
water,  and,  lastly,  pure  water*  Collect  portions  of  each  of 
these  fluids  in  small  beakers  as  they  flow  out*  The  remainder 
which  is  not  collected  is  allowed  to  run  into  the  dish  in  which 
the  liver  lies.  Test  each  of  the  fluids  for  grape  sugar*  It  will 
l)e  found  in  the  portions  first  collected,  the  quantity  gradually 
dmuuishing  as  the  washing  i§  continued.  Eventually  it  disap^ 
pears.  Allow  the  stream  to  flow  until  none  can  be  detected  by 
any  of  the  tests  described  in  tlie  next  paragraph. 

As  soon  as  this  is  the  case,  disconnect  the  eanula  without 
loss  of  time,  and  cut  the  liver  into  three  pieces.  Mince  one  of 
them  as  rapidly  as  possible,  put  it  immediately  into  water  boil- 
ing briskly,  and  acidulate  it  very  slightly  with  acetic  acid,  to 
coagulate  the  albumin.  Put  another  into  strong  alcohol  for  a 
minute  or  two,  pour  off  the  alcohol,  and  squeeze  the  remainder 
of  it  from  the  liver.  Then  cut  it  up  small,  cover  it  with  abso- 
lute alcohol  and  let  it  stand.  Allow  ihe  third  piece  of  liver  to 
lie  on  the  table.  After  the  liver  has  been  boiled  for  a  few  min- 
utes filter  the  water  from  it.  The  hltrale  is  milky.  Test  it  for 
sugar.  If  the  operation  has  been  rapidly  i)erformed^  little  or 
none  will  be  found,  sliowing  that  all  the  sugar  has  been  re* 
moved  from  the  liver, 

Svgar  is  again  formed  in  (he  Liver  after  ilg  remoisal  bt/ 
Waskirig. — After  the  third  piece  of  liver  has  lain  on  the  table 
for  some  time,  cut  it  up  and  boil  it  like  the  first ;  filter,  and  test 
for  sugar ;  in  most  cases  it  will  be  found.     As  there  was  none 
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in  the  other  piece,  this  sugar  must  have  been  formed  after  the 
liver  was  cut  in  pieces. 

The  Liver  contains  Glycogen^  a  Substance  whieh  can  he 
changed  into  Orape  Sugar  by  the  action  of  Ferments. — Take 
a  little  of  the  milky  filtrate  obtained  by  boiling  the  liver  which 
has  been  already  found  to  contain  no  sugar.  Add  to  it  a  little 
saliva,  and  let  it  stand  in  the  water-bath  at  35^  C.  for  a  few 
minutes,  or  warm  it  gently  over  a  spirit-lamp.  Then  add  liquor 
potassae  and  cuprio  sulphate,  and  boil ;  sugar  is  found.  Evapo- 
rate the  milky  remainder  of  the  filtrate  to  a  small  bulk,  and 
add  alcohol  in  excess.  A  white  flocculent  precipitate  of  gly- 
cogen is  formed. 

The  Liver  also  contains  a  Diastatic  Ferment, — From  the 
other  piece  of  liver  which  has  been  placed  in  alcohol  prepare  a 
glycerin  solution,  as  directed  in  §  160.  Add  some  of  this  to  a 
solution  of  glycogen,  let  it  remain  iji  the  water-bath  at  40^  C, 
and  test  small  portions  of  it  from  time  to  time.  Sugar  will  at 
length  be  found,  but  very  many  hours  may  be  necessary. 

155.  Mode  of  Testing  for  Sugar  in  Blood. — As  the 
albumin  and  coloring  matter  of  the  blood  would  interfere  with 
the  reaction,  they  must  be  removed  before  the  test  is  applied. 
Bernard's  method  is  as  follows:  Put  the  blood,  if  pure,  in  a 
mortar,  and  rub  it  up  with  a  quantity  of  animal  charcoal,  suffi- 
cient to  form  a  dry  paste.  Add  a  little  water,  rub  it  up  again, 
and  throw  the  mixture  on  a  filter.  The  water  filters  through 
quite  clear,  holding  in  solution  any  sugar  which  may  be  pre- 
sent, and  Trommer's  test  may  then  be  applied  to  it.  If  the 
blood  is  diluted,  agitate  it  well  with  sufficient  animal  charcoal 
to  form  a  thick  paste;  filter  it,  and  test  as  before. 

Another  method,  which  is  preferable  if  the  quantity  of  sugar 
is  to  be  estimated,  is  to  mix  the  blood  with  three  or  four  times 
its  bulk  of  strong  spirit,  and  after  allowing  it  to  stand  for  some 
time,  to  filter.  The  residue  is  then  extracted  with  much  alco- 
hol, and  after  the  addition  of  the  extract  to  the  filtrate,  the 
alcohol  is  evaporated  off  and  the  residual  liquid  tested.  Trom- 
mer's  test  answers  for  saliva,  but  in  the  present  case  it  is  inade- 
quate, as  many  other  substances  capable  of  reducing  cupric 
oxide  miMit  be  present.    Other  tests  are  therefore  required. 

Moore^Test, — Put  the  solution  in  a  test-tube  and  add  suffi- 
cient liquor  potassse  or  liquor  sodae  to  make  it  strongly  alka- 
line. .  Heat  it  gently  to  boiling.  If  sugar  is  present  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  the  fluid  will  become  first  yellow,  then 
reddish-brown,  and,  lastly,  dark  brown  or  black  ;  but  if  there 
is  only  a  little  sugar,  the  color  will  only  become  yellow  or  red- 
dish-brown. 

Bottchers^s  Test, — Put  the  solution  in  a  test-tube,  and  add  to 
it  as  much  bismuth  oxide  or  subnitrate  as  will  lie  on  the  point 
of  a  knife,  and  a  considerable  excess  of  a  very  strong  solution 
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of  CAustic  potash  or  soda,  and  boil  for  some  time.  If  sngar  is 
present,  ttie  bisiuutb  oxide  will  be  reduced  and  become  at  Br«t 
gray,  and  lastly  blaek*  If  only  traces  of  sugar  are  ]) resent,  a 
small  quantit_y  of  biemutU  must  be  used,  or  Uie  wliole  will  uot 
l>e  reduced ;  if  a  first  trial  gives  only  a  gfi'ay  eulur,  it  should 
be  rept^ated  with  a  siiialler  quantity  of  Iiismutb, 

Ftinnenlalion  TesL — ^A  solution  of  gra|>e  su^ar  mme<l  with 
yeast  should  at  once  ferment  and  give  off  carbonic  acid,  A 
con veu lent  apparatus  for  testing  this  is  described  by  Bernard, 
It  consists  of  a  test-tube,  about  three  inches  longn^  Utted  with  a 
tight  cork,  through  which  a  piece  of  smiill  glass  tiibiug  passes 
to  the  bottom.  The  tube  is  to  be  completely  filled  with  the 
fluid  to  be  tested ,  mixed  with  a  litlle  yeast,  and  then  put  in 
the  water-hath  at  35^  C-  If  sugar  is  present,  carbonic  acid  is 
given  off,  and  as  it  cannot  escape,  it  drives  the  fluid  out  through 
the  smali  tube,  Aa  the  yeust  may  eon  lain  sugar  itself,  a  similar 
tube  should  be  filled  with  yeast  and  water  for  comparison  with 
the  first.  The  gas  may  be  shown  to  be  carbonic  acid  by  shak- 
ing it  with  baryta  water.  The  Huid  which  escapes  should  be 
collected  by  means  of  a  piece  of  India-rubber  tubing  attached 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  small  tube,  and  tested  for  alcohol  b^* 
boiling  it  with  a  Utile  potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid. 
if  alcohol  is  present  the  fluid  becomes  green. 

**156.  Preparation  of  Glycogen. — In  order  to  obtain  a 
large  amount  of  glycogen  from  a  liver,  the  animal  must  be 
healthy,  and  must  l>e  killed  during  digestion,  as  otherwise  the 
liver  would  contain  but  little  glycogen.  Conversion  into  sugar 
alter  death  must  be  prevented  by  rendering  the  ferment  which 
acts  on  it  inactive,  as  quickly  as  possible  ;  this  is  doue  by  heat- 
ing the  liver  to  100'^  0. 

Kill  a  large  and  wQll-fed  rabbit  an  hour  or  two  after  it  has 
hail  a  lull  meal,  by  decapitation  with  a  long  knife.  Open  the 
abdomen  instantl3%  tear  out  the  liver,  chop  it  into  pieces  as 
quickly  as  possible  with  a  few  strokes  of  the  kuife.j  aiul  throw 
it  into  a  capacious  capsule  containing  water,  winch  is  kept 
briakl^^  boiling*  by  a  large  Bunsen's  burner.  The  burner  must 
be  large,  Ijccause  the  liver  cools  the  water  iulo  which  it  is 
thrown,  and  unless  ebulHtion  be  kept  up  briskly  it  may  be  some 
time  before  the' pieces  of  liver  are  heated  to  100"'  C,  throughout, 
in  which  case  the  transformation  of  glycogen  into  sugar  will 
go  on  in  those  parts  which  are  insutQciently  heated.  Let  the 
liver  boil  briskly  for  a  short  time ;  then  pour  the  liquid  out  of 
the  capsule  into  a  large  beaker,  and  put  the  liver  into  a  mortar. 
Return  the  liquid  to  the  capsule,  rub  the  liver  to  a  fine  pulp, 
put  it  back  into  the  capsule  and  boil  it  again.  Then  filter  the 
liquid  and  cool  the  filtrate  rapidly,  by  placing  the  vessel  con- 
taining it  in  iced  water.  The  filtrate  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  albuminous  substances,  which  must  be  removed  in 
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order  to  get  the  glycogen  pure.  This  is  best  done  by  precipi- 
tating them  with  potassio-mercuric  iodide,  as  recommended  by 
Briicke.  This  solution  is  made  by  precipitating  a  solution  of 
mercuric  chloride  with  potassium  iodide,  washing  the  precipi- 
tate and  adding  it  to  a  boiling  solution  of  potassium  iodide  tUl 
the  latter  is  saturated. 

When  the  filtrate  from  the  liver  is  cool,  add  hydrochloric  acid 
and  potassio-mercuric  iodide  solution  to  it  alternatelj*,  as  long 
as  they  cause  any  precipitate.  Stir  the  mixture,  let  it  stand 
about  five  minutes,  and  then  filter.  Add  alcohol  to  the  filtrate 
till  glycogen  begins  to  be  copiously  precipitated,  taking  care 
not  to  add  an  excess  of  alcohol,  lest  other  substances  be  also 
precipitated.  The  glycogen  is  best  precipitated  when  the  mix- 
ture contains  60  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol.  Collect  the  gly- 
cogen in  a  filter,  wash  it,  first  with  dilute  alcohol,  then  with 
strong  alcohol  of  90  per  cent.  (sp.  gr.  822),  which  makes  it  more 
easy  to  separate  from  the  filter.  Extract  it  with  ether  and  dry 
it  rapidly  on  a  flat  plate.  Instead  of  separating  the  albumin 
from  the  glycogen  by  potassio-mercuric  iodide,  the  boiling  solu- 
tion of  glycogen  may  be  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid 
and  filtered.  The  filtrate  is  then  quickly  evaporated  to  half  its 
bulk  and  mixed  with  its  own  volume  of  strong  alcohol  of  90 
per  cent.  The  glycogen  is  precipitated  along  with  a  little  glu- 
tin.  To  separate  it  from  this  it  is  boiled  with  liquor  potiassie 
for  an  hour  or  more,  neutralized  with  acetic  acid,  precipitated 
with  alcohol,  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  first  with  strong  alco- 
hol and  then  with  absolute  alcohol  till  all  traces  of  water  have 
been  removed,  and  then  the  alcohol  displaced  by  absolute  ether. 
The  glycogen  remains  as  a  white  powder.  It  is  to  be  quickly 
dried  by  spreading  it  in  a  thin  layer  on  a  warm  porcelain  plate 
and  passing  a  current  of  air  over  it.  If  the  glutin  has  not  been 
perfectly  removed,  or  if  the  water  has  been  incompletely  dis- 
placed by  the  alcohol  and  ether,  the  glycogen  in  drying  becomes 
converted  into  a  gummy  mass,  instead  of  forming,  as  it  ought 
to  do,  a  white  powder. 

*  157.  Properties  of  Glycogen. — Glycogen  is  amorphous, 
colorless,  and  tasteless.  In  water  it  is  readily  soluble.  The 
solutions  are  strongly  opalescent,  and  when  concentrated  are 
quite  milky.  They  are,  apparently,  true  solutions,  as  they  pass 
unchanged  through  filters  and  through  animal  charcoal,  and  no 
particles  can  be  observed  in  them  by  the  microscope.  Briicke, 
however,  considers  that  they  are  not  true  solutions,  but  merely 
suspensions  of  particles  of  glycogen  swollen  up  in  the  fluid.  The 
opalescence  disappears  on  the  addition  of  caustic  alkalies, 
although  the  alkali  does  not  destroy  the  glycogen.  In  alcohol 
and  in  ether  it  is  insoluble.  It  contains  no  nitrogen.  When 
burnt  on  platinum  foil,  it  does  not  give  ofl*  the  peculiar  smell 
of  nitrogenous  bodies,  nor  does  it  leave  any  ash. 
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Glycogen  is  coloi-ed  red  by  eoiution  of  iodine.  The  best 
eolation  for  lliia  purpose  is  made  by  putting  a  littlo  iodine  m 
water  and  adding  potassium  iodide  very  gra*luaily  to  it,  with 
uonstatit  agitation,  until  the  fluid  aBStmies  a  wine<red  eolor.  If 
caustic  potash  is  added  to  a  solution  of  glycogen,  and  then  & 
drop  of  ctipric  sulphate,  the  copper  oxide  is  redissolved.  The 
oxide  iss  not  ri!dueed  on  boiliug. 

158.  Iniluenoe  of  Food  on  the  Amount  of  Glycogen 
in  the  Liiver. — If  two  rabbits,  ontu>f  which  is  fed  abundantly 
with  corn,  the  other  sparingly  witli  green  food,  are  kept  other- 
wise in  the  same  eonditious  and  killed  at  the  same  period  of 
digestion,  it  is  found  that  the  liver  of  the  former  contains  raueli 
more  glycogen  than  that  of  the  latter. 

**  159*  Conditions  ^rhich  determine  the  Conver- 
sion of  Glycogen  into  Grape  Sugar. — Qlyuogen  can  be 
changed  into  dextrin  and  grape  sugar: — 

1.  Bt/  Fermt'nts.-^Tuk^  a  watery  solution  of  glycogen  and 
mix  some  saliva  with  it.  Put  the  mixture  into  two  tent-tubea 
and  place  them  in  the  water-bath  at  37°  to  40°  C.  Take  out 
one  itn mediately  after  the  milkineas  of  the  solution  has  dis- 
appeared. Add  alcohol  to  It:  a  precipitate  of  dextrin  ie 
formed.  Filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  alcohol.  Prtt 
the  precipitate  in  water:  it  becomes  transparent  and  dissolves, 
forming  a  solution  perfectly  free  from  o  pale  see  nee.  Test  a 
little  of  the  solution  with  liquor  potassie  and  cupric  sulphate; 
no  reduution  takes  place  on  boiling.  To  another  portion  add 
iodine  solution ;  a  red  color  like  that  of  gl^xogen  appears. 
Test  the  alcoholic  filtrate  w  Uh  liquor  potassa;  and  enpric  sul- 
pliate :  it  is  reduced.  This  shows  tiiat  the  glycogen  has  been 
converted  partly  into  dextrin  and  partly  into  grape-sugar  by 
the  salivary  ferment*  Let  the  other  test-tube  stand  for  some 
time  in  the  water-bath.  Add  aleohob  If  it  has  stood  long 
enough,  no  precipitate  is  produced.  Test  it.  On  applying 
Trommer^s  test  a  great  reduction  of  enprie  oxide  will  occur. 
This  shows  that  the  glycogen  has  l^een  entirely  converted  into 
sugar  by  the  prolonged  action  of  the  salivary  ferment. 

Shod  coniainH  a  Ferment  which  coiiverfu  Glycogen. — A 
ferment  possessing  the  same  action  is  contained  in  the  blood. 
Add  a  little  blood  to  a  solution  of  glycogen,  and  let  it  stand 
for  some  time  at  37^  C.  Then  remove  the  albumin  and  test 
for  sugar  in  the  manner  already  descri tied. 

2.  By  Acids. — Mix  a  solution  of  glycogen  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphurjc  acid  and  boiL  Then  add  liquor  potasaae 
in  excess  and  copper  sulphate,  and  boil  ;  sugar  is  found.  All 
specimens  of  glycogen  can  l>e  converted  into  sugar  by  acids, 
but  they  are  not  all  alike  in  their  behavior  to  ferments,  some 
speciinens  requiring  a  longer  time  than  others. 
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160.  Separation  of  a  Diastatio  Ferment  from  the 
Ijiver. — Cut  off  the  head  of  a  rabbit  and  remove  the  liver  as 
quickly  a8  possible.  Mince  it  and  wash  it  with  water  several 
times  to  remove  the  blood.  Then  squeeze  it  tolerably  dry,  put 
*it  into  absolute  alcohol,  and  let  it  remain  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Filter  off  the  alcohol,  wash  the  liver  with  alcohol,  and 
then  put  the  mass,  for  several  days,  in  glycerin.  Filter  it 
through  muslin.  The  filtrate  is  free  from  sugar,  but  contains 
a  ferment  which  converts  glycogen  and  starch  into  sugar. 
Take  a  little  of  the  glycerin  extract  in  each  of  three  test- 
tubes  ;  put  into  one  a  little  glycogen,  and  into  another  a  little 
starch  paste,  and  let  them  stand  for  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour. 
Then  test  all  three  for  sugar  with  copper  sulphate  and  potash. 
No  sugar  will  be  found  in  the  tube  containing  the  gl3'cerin 
extract  alone,  the  sugar  found  in  tiie  liver  immediately  after 
death  having  been  removed  by  the  alcohol  before  the  glycerin 
was  added.  Botli  the  other  tubes  will  contain  sugar.  Diluting 
the  glycerin  extract  does  not  alter  the  effect. 

After  the  Ferment  han  been  extracted  by  Glycerin^  the  Mass 
still  contains  Glycogen. — Extract  the  mass  several  times  with 
fresh  glycerin.  Take  two  test-tubes:  then  introduce  a  little  of 
it,  with  water  in  each,  and  let  them  into  two  test-tubes.  Test 
one  of  them  for  sugar:  none  is  found.  Add  to  the  other  one 
a  little  of  the  glycerin  extract,  which  has  already  been  found 
to  contain  no  sugar,  and  let  it  stand  at  40^  C.  for  some  time, 
after  which  it  will  be  found  to  contain  sugar.  A  similar 
ferment  can  be  extracted  from  bile  by  precipitating  it  with 
alcohol,  washing  the  precipitate  with  alcohol  on  a  filter,  and 
then  extracting  it  with  glycerin  in  the  way  already  mentioned 
(Von  Wittich). 

161.  Glycosuria. — It  is  still  disputed  whether  sugar  is  a 
normal  constituent  of  the  urine  or  not.  But  in  the  diseased 
condition,  to  wliich  the  term  Diabetes  Mellitus  is  applied,  it 
appears  in  considerable  quantities.  Bernard  first  showed  that 
its  appearance  in  the  urine  can  be  induced  by  certain  lesions 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  finding  that  they  caused,  at  the 
same  time,  dilatation  of  the  vessels  of  the  liver,  he  attributed 
the  api^earance  of  the  sugar  to  the  increased  circulation 
through  that  organ.  His  views  have  lately  been  confirmed; 
the  nervous  mechanism  by  which  the  vessels  become  dilated 
has  been  discovered  by  Oyon  and  Aladoff,  from  whose  re- 
searches it  appears  that  the  vasomotor  nerves  of  the  hepatic 
vessels  pass  from  the  vasomotor  centre  in  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata down  the  cervical  part  of  the  spinal  conl,  which  they 
leave  at  its  lower  end.  'Ihence  they  accompany  the  vertebral 
arteries  to  the  last  cervical  ganglion,  finding  their  way  by  the 
two  fibres,  which  pass  in  front  and  behind  the  subclavian 
artery  (forming  the  annulus  of  Yieussens)  to  the  first  dorsal 
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ganglion.  Thence  tliej  proceed  in  the  gangllated  cord  of  tlie 
ST m pathetic  and  the  splanchnic  nerves  to  the  liver.  Wheal 
these  vasomotor  fibres  are  severed,  either  by  dividing  tht' 
fibres  on  the  vertebral  artery  or  tliose  forming  the  aim n his  of 
Tieussens,  or  by  extirpating  the  third  cervical  or  first  dorsal 
gaDgllon,  the  hepatic  vessels  dilate,  and  dial^eles  occurs.  It 
is  of  great  importance  to  notice  thnt  section  of  the  sympa- 
thetic cord  or  the  splanchnic  nerves  does  not  produce  diabetes, 
althongh  tlic  vasomotor  nerves  of  the  liver  arc  thns  divided. 
The  reason  of  this  probably  is  that  the  vasomotor  nerves  of 
the  intestine,  being  divided  at  the  same  time,  so  much  blood 
goes  to  the  intestinal  vessels  that  tim  circnSation  in  the  liver 
IS  not  increased*  The  vessels  can  be  dilated  reflexly  by  irritrt- 
ting  the  central  ends  of  the  cut  vagi,  or  the  roots  ol  the  vague 
in  the  fourth  ventricle.  Section  of  the  splanclinics  or  sym- 
pathetic cord  pre%^ents  the  occnrrenee  of  diabetes  when  the 
fourth  ventricle  is  afterwards  punctured,  hul  does  not  remove 
it  when  already  present,  Dialielcs  may  also  lie  produced  by 
the  inhalation  of  carbonic  oxide  tSchmiedehcrg),  chloroform, 
or  nitrite  of  amy  I,  or  hy  the  injection  of  en  rare.  As  regards 
carbonic  oxide,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  action  is  not 
prevented  in  the  dog  by  section  of  both  splanclinics,  but  in 
rabbits  it  does  not  produce  diabetes  at  all  (Eck!jard)» 

Increased  proportion  of  sugar  in  the  blood  determines  glyco- 
suria. To  show  this,  expose  the  jugular  vein  in  a  healthy  rab- 
bit, having  first  weighed  it  and  ascertained  that  its  urine  is  free 
from  sugar.  Then  slowly  inject  5  to  10  per  cent*  solution  of 
grape  su gar  i n to  th  e  \' ei  n .  A  b r » u 1 1 w o  g ram m c s  of  sn ga  r  s h o  u  Id 
be  used  for  e^ery  kilogramme  of  liody  weight.  Sngar  is  found 
in  tlic  nrine  shortly  after,  but  next  clay  it  will  have  disappearedt 
It  has  been  found  that  if  the  amount  of  sngar  in  the  blood  does 
not  exceed  a  half  a  gramme  for  each  kilogramme  of  body  weight, 
it  may  not  appear  in  the  urine. 

**  162.  Production  of  Glycosuria  by  Puncture  of 
the  Floor  of  the  Fourth  Ventricle.— The  part  of  the 
fourth  ventricle  the  pnneture  of  which  is  followt^d  by  the  most 
abundant  appearance  of  sugar  in  the  urine  is  limited  su[>eriorly 
by  a  line  joining  the  origin  of  the  auditory  nerves,  an*l  inferi- 
orly  by  one  joining  the  origins  of  the  vagi ;  a  puncture  higher 
np,  or  to  either  side,  may,  however,  produce  more  or  less  glyco- 
suria* It  has  been  ascertained  by  Bernard  that  it  Is  essenlial 
to  the  result,  that  the  olivary  fasciculi  should  be  injured^  and 
that  it  is  not  produced  by  injury  of  the  superficial,  L  e.^  i>oste- 
rior  sensory  layers.  The  instrument  used  for  puncturing  the 
ventricles  consists  of  a  small  steel  chisel  {«ee  Fig,  315),  about 
four  millimetres  broad,  and  having  a  style  in  the  middle  whivh 
projects  about  two  millimetres  beyond  the  cutting  edge*  This 
ehisel  is  pushed  on  through  the  occipita!  bone  and  the  cere- 
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bellum  until  its  further  progress  is  arrested  by  tlie  point  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone. 
In  this  way  the  edge  of  the  chisel  is  prevented  from  injuring 
the  anterior  motor  fibres  of  the  medulla,  and  thus  producing  a 
disturbance  of  the  motor  functions  which  would  complicate  the 
experiment. 

Mode  of  Operation. — Place  a  rabbit  in  the  prone  position  on 
Czermak^s  rabbit-support,  and  fix  the  head  to  the  upright  at 
the  side.  Feel  for  the  occipital  protuberance,  and  make  an  in- 
cision over  it  about  half  an  inch  long.  Fix  the  point  of  the 
chisel  in  the  middle  line  of  the  skull  just  behind  the  protube- 
rance, and  bore  through  the  bone,  moving  the  handle  of  the 
instrument  from  side  to  side,  in  order  to  assist  its  passage,  but 
not  pressing  with  too  great  a  force.  When  the  skull  has  been 
penetrated,  push  the  chisel  downwards  and  forwards  through 
the  cerebellum  in  such  a  direction  as  to  cross  a  line  joining  the 
two  auditory  meatus  (see  Fig.  316)  until  it  is  stopped  by  the 
basilar  process,  and  then  gently  withdraw  it.  Remove  some 
of  the  urine  in  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  afterwards  (§  138),  and 
test  it  for  sugar. 

Section  IV.— Digestion  in  the  Intestines. 

PANCREATIC  JUICE. 

163.  Pancreatic  juice  may  be  obtained  either  by  a  temporary 
or  permanent  fistula.  It  is  usually  stated  that  the  secretions 
from  these  two  kinds  of  fistula  differ  much  from  each  other,  a 
normal  juice  being  obtained  only  from  a  temporary  fistula, 
while  that  yielded  by  a  permanent  one  is  watery  and  destitute 
of  some  of  the  properties  possessed  by  the  other.  Ludwig  and 
Bernstein,  however,  have,  by  an  improved  method  of  making  a 
permanent  fistula,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  normal  juice  from 
it  also. 

164.  Method  of  making  a  Temporary  Fistula. — In 
the  dog  there  are  two  pancreatic  ducts,  one  of  which  opens  into 
the  duodenum  along  with  the  ductus  choledochus.    The  other 

'  duct,  which  is  larger,  and  enters  the  duodenum  about  two  cen- 
timetres below  the  one  first  mentioned,  is  exclusively  employed 
for  the  operation.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ligature  the  first. 
Bernard  prefers  for  the  purpose  large  dogs,  sheep  dogs  being 
best,  as  they  are  less  subject  to  peritonitis  than  others.  Five 
or  six  hours  before  the  operation,  the  animal  should  get  a  large 
meal  of  bread  and  meat.  The  operation,  which  must  be  per- 
formed as  quickly  as  possible,  consists  in  laying  the  dog  on  its 
left  side,  and  making  an  incision  five  centimetres  long  in  the 
right  hypochondrium  froin  the  projecting  point  of  the  last  false 
rib  downwards,  parallel  with  the  linea  alba.  The  bleeding 
should  be  stopped  before  the  peritoneum  is  opened.    The  duo- 
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denum  lied  oppoaite  the  wciiud.  As  soon  as  U  is  exposed  it  is 
drawn  out,  and  the  pancreatic  duct  looked  for  about  two  ceiiti- 
in et re s  hel o w  t li e  du cf  ti»  vh  oledm-h  u tf,  T he  pn r t  o f  t h e  pa ocreas 
in  which  the  duct  lies  is  generally  closely  attached  to  the  d«f»- 
denum,  and  Bomewhat  overlaps  it.  Tlie  largest  an<l  lowest  of 
tike  bundles  of  vessels  whlclk  pass  from  the  diiodeiinn]  to  the 
paiicreflB,  lies  over  the  duct.  The^se  vessels  are  to  be  pushed 
aside,  and  a  tljread  }mssed  under  the  duct,  which  is  reco^lzed 
b^-  being  larger  and  paler  than  the  vessels.  Care  must  he  taken 
not  to  injure  the  vessels  and  cause  bleeding,  and  the  pancreas 
must  be  pulled  or  pressetl  as  little  as  poiisibfe*  The  duet  l^ 
opened  with  scissors,  and  a  plain  silver  can u la,  about  five  mil- 
limetres in  diameter,  and  10  or  12  centimetre**  long,  pu^^hed 
into  it  up  to  its  first  division,  which  Is  generally  visible ;  the 
ligature  is  then  tightened^  another  thread  is  passed  througli 
the  serous  coat  of  the  duodenum,  and  the  can u la  fixed  to  th« 
intestine  by  it.  The  ends  of  these  tlireads,  and  tlie  end  of  the 
canula,  are  kept  outside  the  wound,  the  duodenum  returned 
to  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  the  wound  closed  by  first  sewing 
together  the  muscles,  and  liken  the  skin.  A  sukalL  India-rubber 
bag,  furnished  witli  a  stopcock,  is  then  tied  to  the  outer  end  t»f 
the  canula.  emptied  of  air,  and  the  stopcock  closeti*  The 
juice  then  collects  in  it,  and  is  drawn  off  l>y  the  stopcock  (ser 
Fig.  317).  Generally,  it  flows  abundantly  ;  hut  if  it  does  noty 
a  little  etlier  should  be  injected  into  the  stomach  by  a  stomacli- 
pump.  The  juice  may  be  collected  for  several  hours;  but 
after  tlie  expiration  of  twenty -four  hours,  the  cbai^eter  of  the 
secretion  changes.  In  a  few  liours  more,  the  canula  and 
threads  should  be  gently  drawn  out.  The  wound  generally 
heals  quickly. 

195.  Method  of  makliig  a  Permanent  Fistula.-- For 
permanent  flstulfle,  Ludwig  and  Bernstein  choose  small  dog^. 
as  in  them  the  duodenum  is  more  easily  reached  from  the  mid- 
dle line,  and  is  not  drawn  so  far  from  its  natural  position  by 
the  fistula  as  in  larger  animals.  The  dog  must  be  kept  fasting 
on  the  day  of  the  operation,  as  the  pancreatic  vessels  are  fiMl 
during  digestion,  and  bleed  easily*  Narcotize  the  animal  hy 
injecting  opium  into  the  tibial  vein,  and  open  the  abilomen  hy 
an  incision  about  two  centimetres  long  in  the  linea  alba,  mid- 
wa}'  Ijctween  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  the  uinhilicus.  The 
duodenum  is  then  searched  for,  and  drawn  out  of  tike  wound 
along  with  the  attached  pancreas,  and  a  thread  looped  round 
the  duct.  Instead  of  then  putting  in  a  canula,  a  piece  of  lead 
wire  is  inserted  into  the  duct,  so  that  one  end  of  it  passes  into 
the  intestine  and  the  other  into  the  gland  to  a  considerable  dis* 
tance.  The  midtlle  part  of  it  is  twisted  together,  and  projects 
through  the  wound.  Owing  to  the  T  shape  llkus  given  to  the 
wire,  it  cannot  either  slip  out  or  move  about  iu  the  duct;  but 
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wire  being  chosen  which  does  not  fill  it  up,  the  flow  of  the  Juice 
is  not  hindered.  Three  threads  having  then  been  passed 
through  the  wall  of  the  duodenum  near  the  duct,  the  intestine 
and  omentum  are  replaced  in  the  abdomen,  and  the  duodenum 
fastened  by  the  threads  to  the  abdominal  wall.  The  wound  is 
then  sewed  up,  care  being  taken  that  the  twisted  part  of  the 
lead  wire  passes  through  the  wound.  Twenty-four  hours  after 
the  operation,  the  stitches  are  taken  out,  but  the  wire  left  in. 
In  two  or  three  days  afterwards  the  juice  can  be  collected.  For 
this  purpose,  the  animal  must  be  supported  by  two  straps,  which 
pass  under  its  belly,  and  are  attaclied  to  a  horizontal  bar  hung 
from  the  roof  by  a  cord  and  pulley.  The  dog  is  thus  suspended 
over  a  table  at  such  a  height  that  it  can  barely  touch  it  with 
its  toes,  in  which  position  it  remains  perfectly  still.  A  funnel 
is  then  attached  under  the  fistula,  and  the  juice  collected  in  a 
glass  below. 

The  normal  juice  obtained  from  a  temporary  fistula  is  a  col- 
orless transparent  tenacious  fiuid,  with  a  strongly  alkaline  re- 
action. When  cooled  under  0^  C  a  coagulum  separates  from 
it.  The  juice  from  permanent  fistulse  is  more  watery,  and  yields 
no  coagulum  when  cooled.  In  the  former,  it  often  contains 
about  10  per  cent,  of  solids,  but  the  amount  may  be  as  low  as 
2  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  latter,  the  percentage  is  frequently  from 
2  to  5.  Their  amount  is  determined  in  the  manner  described 
in  §  74.  Pancreatic  juice  contains  an  albuminous  body,  an 
alkali-album  in  ate,  leucine,  tyrosine,  fats,  soaps,  inorganic  salts, 
and  three  ferments.  One  of  these  converts  starch  into  sugar, 
another  splits  up  fats,  liberating  fatty  acids,  and  the  third  con- 
verts albuminous  bodies,  first  into  peptones,  and  then  into  leu- 
cine and  tjTosine.  On  account  of  the  presence  of  this  third 
ferment,  the  reactions  of  the  juice,  after  it  has  been  allowed  to 
stand,  differ  from  those  which  it  presents  when  fresh,  the  albu- 
min of  the  fresh  juice  itself  being  digested  by  the  ferment  in 
it,  and  yielding  peptones,  leucine,  and  tyrosine.  When  fresh 
juice  is  heated  to  72^  C,  the  albumin  coagulates,  and  after  the 
coagulum  has  been  separated,  acetic  acid  precipitates  the  alkali- 
albuminate.  The  watery  extract  of  the  gland  may  be  used  for 
showing  many  of  the  properties  and  actions  of  pancreatic  juice, 
instead  of  the  juice  itself. 

**  166.  Artificial  Panoreatio  Juice.— For  this  purpose, 
the  pancreas  from  an  animal  killed  in  full  digestion  must  be  em- 
ployed. Take  the  pancreas  of  an  animal  whicli  has  been  killed 
about  six  hours  after  a  full  meal.  Wash  off  the  blood,  cut  it 
into  mo<lerately  small  pieces,  pour  about  four  times  its  weight 
of  water  at  25®  C.  over  it,  and  let  it  stand  for  two  hours  in  the 
water  at  that  temperature,  above  which  it  must  not  be  allowed 
to  rise  more  than  four  or  five  degrees  at  most.  Filter  it  first 
through  linen,  and  then  through  paper.    The  filtrate  generally 
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has  an  acitl  react! on  frcm  the  presence  of  fatty  amdsi^  in>erAted 
b}*  tlie  ferment  from  the  fats  in  the  pancreas,  atid  is  opalcsi^ent 
from  the  presence  of  fat  in  a  state  of  eranlsiont  BoLl  a  HtUe  of 
tlie  fluiil ;  a  precipitate  of  albumin  is  formed*  Filtern,  and  neu- 
tralize by  acetic  act ds,  and  a  further  precipitate  of  aJkali-albu- 
miuate  will  lie  produee^l.  The  presence  of  leucine  and  tyrosine 
may  i)c  shown  by  removing  the  allmmin  by  boiling  and  acidu- 
latin g,  and  then  separating  them  as  described  in  §  35.  To  show 
that  leucine  is  present  in  the  juice  as  secreted,  and  is  not  due  | 
to  changes  in  it  afterwards,  it  must  be  received  in  alcohol  as  it  | 
flows  from  the  fistula, 

*  167,  Glycerin  Solution  of  Pancreatic  Ferments. — 
After  cutting  up  the  pancreas,  as  in  the  previous  experiment, 
lay  it  for  a  day  or  two  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  alter  express- 
ing the  alcohol  let  it  lie  several  days  in  glycerin,  then  filter, 

**  168*  Actions  of  Pancreatic  Juice. — It  emuhmmen 
FqL — Shake  up  some  of  the  watery  extract  with  olive  oil,  an  ' 
emulsion  is  formed.  This  is  due  to  the  albumin  it  contains, 
for  by  adding  liquor  pota^^ste  to  the  mixtnre  so  as  to  dissolve 
the  albumin,  and  shaking,  the  drops  of  fat  may  be  made  to 
run  together  au^ain, 

3.  It  decompo»eif  Fats^  liberating  Fait  if  Jci"ds.— The  extract 
of  pancreas  contains  fat:  hence  when  it  is  kept  for  an  houriu 
the  water- bath  at  40*^  C,  wiiliout  any  adtlition,  its  acid  reac- 
tion iuereaees.  To  show  its  action  on  fats,  carefully  ueutraltEe 
some  of  the  watery  extract  and  add  to  it  a  little  olive  oil  or 
fresh  butter,  whoFi^e  reaction  mnst  also  be  neutnd.  Put  the 
mixture  \n  the  water-bath  for  some  time,  put  a  drop  from  the 
bottom  of  the  tube  on  blue  litmus  p&per  and  let  it  run  off.  A 
red  and  somewhat  greasy  spot  is  iBtt, 

3.  It  vonm'Hs  ^Starch  info  Sugar- — Mix  some  of  the  extract 
with  starch  mucilage  and  let  it  stay  for  some  minutes  in  the 
water-bath  at  40'^  C, ;  then  apply  Trommer's  test,  and  sugftr 
will  be  found* 

4*  li  dtg^ats  Fibrin^  forming  Peptones^  and  afterwards  de^ 
€0  mposes  th  e  m^  Le  u  eine  a  ?i  d  Ty  ros  ine  hein  g  p  rod  a  ced* —  I J  e  fore 
dissolving  boiled  fibrin,  the  pancreatic  juice  converts  it  into  a 
soluble  albuminous  substance,  very  much  like  raw  librin.  This 
is  then  dissolved  and  is  picsent  in  solution,  either  as  albumin, 
coagnlable  by  heat,  or  as  an  albuminate.  Tfte  diss<^»lved  albu- 
min is  next  converted  into  peptones*  If  the  digestion  is 
allowed  to  go  on,  the  quantit3^  of  peptones  in  the  solution 
diminishes,  while  that  of  leucine  and  tyrosine  increases-  Eiodies 
which  give  the  reaction  of  naphthilamine  and  iudol  { Kiihne) 
are  also  formed,  and  when  the  digestion  goes  on  for  a  long 
time  the  indol  is  formed  in  considerable  qttantitics^  and  emits 
a  most  disagreeable  fteeal  odor,  which  was  attributed  to  putre- 
faction tin  Kiihne  showed  its  true  nature.    Boil  several  bits  of 
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fibrin  in  a  large  test-tube,  pour  off  the  water,  add  artificial 
pancreatic  Juice  or  glycerin  extract  of  pancreas,  and  put  the 
tube  in  the  water-bath  at  40^  0.  At  first  it  will  not  be  altered, 
but  after  two  hours  or  more  the  bits  will  be  found  to  be  easily 
torn  by  stirring,  and  the  smaller  ones  will  disappear,  and  if 
two  or  three  are  taken  out  and  washed  with  water  they  will 
be  seen  to  be  corroded,  not  swollen  as  in  gastric  juice.  To 
show  that  the  coagulated  fibrin  has  been  converted  by  the 
pancreatic  juice  into  a  body  resembling  raw  fibrin  in  its  pro- 
perties, put  a  bit  into  O.l  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It 
dissolves  very  quickly,  forming  a  solution  of  syntonin.  Rub 
up  a  second  bit  with  10  per  cent,  salt  solution,  and  filter.  The 
filtrate  contains  albumin  in  solution.  Add  nitric  acid  to  one 
portion  of  it  and  boil  another ;  a  precipitation  occurs  in  both. 
If  boiled  fibrin  is  tested  in  the  same  way,  it  is  found  to  be 
insoluble  in  these  reagents.  Even  raw  fibrin  is  much  less  solu- 
ble than  the  boiled  fibrin  which  has  been  acted  on  by  pancreatic 
juice. 

Take  part  of  the  solution  of  fibrin  in  pancreatic  juice  and 
boil  it.  Neutralize  another  portion  with  acetic  acid;  a  precipi- 
tate is  formed  in  both.  Let  the  rest  stand  for  two  or  three 
hours  longer,  then  acidulate  it  with  acetic  acid  and  boil,  to 
coagulate  any  albumin  present.  Filter.  Evaporate  the  filtrate 
at  60^  to  70^  C,  and  add  alcohol  to  it  while  still  hot,  till  the 
peptones  are  precipitated.  Let  it  stand  for  twenty-four  hours 
and  filter.  Dissolve  the  precipitate  of  peptones  in  water  and 
apply  the  tests  given  in  §  118.  Evaporate  the  filtrate  to  a 
moderately  small  bulk  and  let  it  cool.  Tyrosine  crystallizes 
out.  Pour  off  the  mother  liquor,  evaporate  it  to  a  small  bulk, 
and  leucine  will  crystallize  out.  In  order  to  purify  the  tyro- 
sine, put  it  on  a  filter  and  wash  it,  first  with  ice-cold  water  till 
the  filtrate  is  colorless,  and  then  with  spirit,  next  with  abso- 
lute alcohol,  and  lastly  with  ether.  To  purify  the  leucine,  put 
the  crystals  on  a  filter,  which  must  be  allowed  to  stand  in  a 
cool  place  until  not  a  drop  more  runs  from  it.  Then  wash  it, 
first  with  ice-cold  water  until  the  filtrate  is  colorless,  next 
with  common  alcohol,  then  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  lastly 
with  ether.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  mother  liquor 
should  be  allowed  to  drain  away  completely  before  the  wash- 
ing, as  otherwise  the  crystals  would  dissolve  in  the  water  used. 
Test  the  mother  liquor  for  naphthilamine  and  indol.  In  test- 
ing for  the  former,  dilute  naphthilamine  is  indicated  by  the 
appearance  of  a  rose-red  color  when  chlorine  water  is  added 
gradually  to  the  mother  liquor  diluted  with  water.  To  prove 
the  presence  of  indol,  dilute  some  of  the  mother  liquor,  boil  it 
in  a  test-tube,  add  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  a  drop  or 
two  of  a  dilute  solution  of  a  nitrite ;  or  of  very  dilute  nitrous 
acid,  a  red  color  is  produced.    The  dilute  nitrous  acid  for  this 
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purpose  may  be  eonvenlenlly  olitained  by  boiling  a  srniill  piece 
of  grape  sugar  with  nitric  acid  in  a  teet-tulw,  and  when  the 
tube  is  filled  with  red  fumes  emptying  out  tlie  acid  and  filling 
the  test-tube  with  water, 

*  169.  Separation  of  the  Pancreatic  Ferments  &t>m 
the  GlyceHn  Ex  tract. ^Precipitate  the  glycerin  extract  by 
absolute  alcf>hol;  filler;  treat  the  precipitate  again  for  a  week 
or  two  with  glycerin,  nnd  filter;  let  tlie  filtrate  fa!!  drop  by 
drop  into  a  tall  cylinder  filled  with  absolute  alcoboL  Tiie 
feiment  is  precipitated  in  while  floccnli.  After  the  precipita' 
tion  ia  complete,  let  it  stand  one  or  two  dRya  under  a  mixture 
of  alcolvol  and  etiien  Filter  by  means  of  Bun  sen's  pump,  and 
wash  several  times  with  alcohol  and  ether*  Let  the  precipitate 
dry  over  snlpharic  acid,  and  then  pulverize  it  (Hyfner)* 

170*  Isolation  of  the  Pancreatic  Ferments. — Two  of 
the  paikcreatic  ferments  have  been  separated  by  Danilewsky ; 
but  that  which  splits  up  fat  is  removed  or  destroyed  by  the 
magnesia  he  employs*  His  method  is  as  follows  :  Wash  the 
pancreas  of  a  dog  which  has  been  killed  six  hours  after  a  fnll 
meal  thoroughly  from  blood,  and  rub  it  to  a  fine  pulp  in  a 
mortar,  with  about  a  quarter  of  its  bulk  of  magnesin^  and 
four  times  its  hulk  of  water.  Put  the  mixture  in  a  heaker^ 
and  let  it  stand  for  two  hours  at  25"  in  the  water-bath.  After 
it  has  cooled,  and  the  pulp  and  magnesia  Itave  nearly  subsided, 
filter  the  fluid,  but  do  not  put  the  sediment  on  the  filter*  as  it 
chokes  it^  and,  at  the  same  time^  partly  passes  tii rough*  Neu- 
tralize the  filtrate  with  dilute  liydrochlonc  aeitl,  and  put  it 
into  a  fiflsk  large  enough  to  hold  three  times  as  much*  Pour 
into  it  without  stirring  j-^  of  its  volume  of  thick  collodion^ 
and  shake  it  sharply  for  several  minutes,  and  repent  the  shaking 
several  times.  Pour  the  liquid  into  a  large  beaker,  and  stir 
it  constantly,  so  as  to  favor  the  escape  of  ether  and  prevent 
the  collodion  from  separating  in  large  1  urn  pa*  When  the  cob 
lodion  pi'csents  the  appearance  of  small  rounded  granules, 
filter  through  linen,  and  evaporate  the  ether  from  the  filtrate 
in  vacuo.  Then  ti-eat  the  liquid  with  collodion  a  second  time, 
filter  through  the  same  piece  of  linen,  unite  both  filtrates,  and 
put  them  aside (a) 

Wash  the  precipitate  several  times  with  spirit  (SO  to  70  per 
cent.),  and  dry  it  without  removing  it  from  the  linen  between 
double  folds  of  blotting  paper.  Spread  it  out  with  a  spatula, 
and  leave  it  exposed  to  the  air  till  it  is  dry.  Then  shake  it  in 
a  tall  narrow  glass  with  ether,  to  which  a  little  absolute  alcohol 
has  been  added,  till  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  and  a  turbid 
solution  obtained.  Let  it  stand  for  two  days,  and  then  decant 
the  turbid  fluid  from  the  precipitate,  and  after  diluting  it  with 
ether,  pour  it  into  two  tall  glasses  and  let  it  stand  for  several 
days  till  a  new  prec-ipitate  subsides.     Collect  that  which  then 
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remains  saspended  by  filtration  through  Swedish  paper.  Re- 
move the  collodion  from  each  precipitate  by  agitating  it  with 
ether  several  times,  and  then  dry  it  in  vacuo.  Treat  the 
yellowish  residue  (which  consists  of  an  admixture  of  coagu- 
lated albumin  with  that  pancreatic  ferment  which  acts  on 
fibrin)  with  cold  water,  and  filter.  The  ferment  will  be  dis- 
solved and  the  albumin  left.  Test  the  digestive  power  of  the 
filtrate  on  a  bit  of  fibrin. 

Evaporate  the  filtrate  (a)  in  vacvo^  filter  from  the  collodion 
that  separates,  heat  to  43^-44^  C.  in  a  water-bath,  in  order  to 
separate  an  albuminous  body  contained  in  it  which  coagulates 
at  this  temperature.  Filter ;  evaporate  the  filtrate  in  vacuo  to 
one-sixth  of  its  bulk,  and  add  a  large  quantity  of  absolute 
alcohol.  It  is  advisable  to  let  the  precipitate  thus  produced 
remain  under  the  alcohol  for  some  days,  as  it  is  thus  rendered 
more  insoluble  in  water.  Collect  the  precipitate  on  a  filter, 
and  wash  it  several  times  with  strong  spirit.  Then  treat  it 
with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  strong  spirit  and  two  parts  water, 
in  order  to  dissolve  the  ferment  and  leave  the  albumin.  Filter ; 
evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness  in  vacuo^  and  dissolve  the 
residue  in  water.  The  solution  converts  starch  quickly  into 
sugar,  and  digests  fibrin,  but  not  very  quickly,  the  ferment 
having  this  latter  action  not  having  been  completely  removed 
by  the  collodion.  It  contains  also  leucine  and  tyrosine,  but 
the  greater  part  of  these  may  be  removed  by  dialysis  at  4^  C. 
The  ferment  should  then  be  dried  in  order  to  keep  it. 

171.  Preparation  of  Tyrosine  by  Panoreatio  Diges- 
tion.— Take  out  the  pancreas  of  an  animal  which  has  been  fed 
five  or  six  hours  before  being  killed,  weigh  it,  cut  it  in  small 
pieces,  and  rub  it  up  with  ten  times  its  weight  of  raw  fibrin, 
and  add  to  the  whole  twelve  or  fifteen  parts  of  water  at  45^0. 
Keep  the  whole  at  this  temperature  for  four  to  six  hours, 
stirring  frequently ;  then  add  a  little  acetic  acid,  and  boil  to 
coagulate  albumin.  Filter  through  a  piece  of  linen,  and  evapo- 
rate the  filtrate  quickly  to  a  syrup.  Pour  it,  while  still  hot, 
into  a  flask,  and  add  strong  spirit  to  it  till  a  distinct  flocculent 
precipitate  occurs.  Let  it  cool ;  filter,  and  distil  the  filtrate 
till  it  forms  a  thick  pulp  while  still  warm.  Let  it  stand  for  a 
day  in  the  cold  to  allow  complete  crystallization  to  take  place ; 
then  throw  it  on  a  filter,  and  let  the  mother  liquor  drain  com- 
pletely away ;  wash  the  residue  with  a  little  cold  water,  and 
then  put  it  into  a  large  quantity  of  water  at  50^  C,  which  will 
dissolve  the  leucine  and  leave  the  tj'rosine.  Dissolve  the 
tyrosine  in  hot  water,  let  it  crystallize  out,  and  then  dissolve 
it  again  in  ammonia  and  re-crystallize. 
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niTEflTINAl*  JUICE. 

172,  Intestinal  juiee  was  first  obtained  pure  by  Thiry,  who 
divided  the  jejunum  or  ileum  in  two  places  at  a  distance  of  10 
to  15  eenti metres  from  each  other,  sewed  up  one  end  of  the 
piece  thus  isolated,  and  attached  the  other  to  the  wound  in 
the  abdominal  walls.  The  short  cul-de-mc  of  iuteatine  formed 
in  this  manner  remained  attached  to  the  nmsentery,  and  its 
vessels  and  nerves  being  uuinjured,  it  yielded  a  normal  secre- 
tion which  could  thus  be  collected  without  admixture  ivith 
other  digestive  secretions  and  products*  The  continuity  of 
the  alimentary  canal  was  restored  by  sewing  together  the 
divided  ends  of  intestine. 

173,  Intestinal  Fietula, — The  raetliod  employed  by 
Thiry  has  been  somewhat  modified  by  Paschutin,  who  prefers 
the  duoflcnum  and  the  beginning  of  the  jejunum,  a  part  of  the 
small  intestine  which  yields  a  very  active  secretion.  In 
malting  a  fistula  by  his  method,  the  hair  must  be  carefully 
removed  from  the  skin,  and  an  incision  3  to  5  centimetres 
long  made  in  the  Hnea  alba.  Ttie  duodenum  ia  drawn  out  and 
two  stout  ligatures  passed  round  it  about  two  and  a  half  cen- 
timetres beyond  the  spot  where  it  separates  from  the  pancreas* 
The  ligatures  having  then  been  separated  from  each  other  and 
tightened,  the  intestine  is  divided  between  them.  The  upper 
end  of  the  duodenum  ia  then  replaced  in  the  abdomen. 

The  next  step  in  the  operation  is  to  divide  the  jejunum  in  a 
similar  manner*  The  most  obvious  methoil  of  accomplishing 
this  wonhl  be  to  follow  the  intestitie  down  to  the  point  at 
which  the  second  division  is  to  be  made.  This  is,  however, 
i-endered  impossible  hy  the  extreme  shortness  of  tite  mesentery 
at  the  point  where  tlie  duodenum  ends  in  the  Jejunum.  It  is, 
therefore,  necessary  to  find  the  jejunum  independently,  by 
following  the  intestine  upwards  from  any  loop  wdiich  in»y 
present  itself  in  the  wound.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  be- 
fore this  can  be  done,  the  operator  must  find  out  in  what  di- 
rection the  intestine  must  be  followed.  For  this  purpose,  the 
loop  being  held  tight  between  the  linger  and  thumb,  a  quantity 
of  half  per  cent,  salt  solution  is  iujected  into  the  lower  cut  end 
of  the  duodenum,  by  a  syringe  with  a  conical  nozzle,  which  is 
passed  through  the  tightened  ligature*  As  the  fluid  passes 
downwards  until  it  meets  the  obstruction  presented  by  the 
fingers,  the  upper  part  of  the  loop  is  at  once  recognized  by  its 
becoming  full.  Tlie  distended  gut  is  then  followed  up  till  the 
beginning  of  the  jejunum  ia  reached,  which  is  recognized  by 
the  mesentery  becoming  shorter.  Two  ligatures  are  passed 
round  it,  and  the  intestine  divided  between  them  as  before. 
The  under  end  is  replaced  in  the  abdomen «  and  the  upper  end 
closed  by  sutures  so  as  to  form  the  etil-de-nac*     Before  doing 
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80,  the  bundle  of  mesenteric  vessels  leading  to  the  part  con- 
stricted by  the  ligature  must  be  compressed  between  the  finger 
and  thumb,  while  the  constricted  part  is  cut  off.  As  it  is 
necessary  that  the  serous  surfaces  should  be  in  apposition, 
the  mucous  membrane,  which  is  turned  outwards  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscular  coat,  must  be  first  turned  inwards, 
and  the  closure  affected  by  sutures,  applied  as  shown  in  fig. 

318.  The  closed  end  is  then  replaced  in  the  abdomen,  and  the 
continuity  of  the  intestine  again  restored  by  joining  the  cut 
ends  of  the  duodenum  and  jejunum.  In  doing  this,  the  two 
ligatures,  with  the  parts  constricted  by  them,  must  be  cut  off 
in  the  manner  previously  directed.  The  ligatures  applied  to 
the  vessels  should  include  a  little  of  the  adjoining  intestinal 
wall,  so  as  to  give  them  a  firm^er  hold.  The  two  cut  ends  are 
now  brought  into  apposition,  and  the  ligatures  firmly  tied  to- 
gether so  as  to  retain  the  ends  in  their  proper  relation,  and 
held  in  the  hand  of  an  assistant  The  first  stitch  is  put  through 
the  intestines  in  such  a  way  as  to  include  botli  bundles  of  ves- 
sels, and  should  be  drawn  very  tight  and  tied,  so  that  it  not 
only  unites  the  ends,  but  serves  as  an  additional  ligature  for 
the  vessels. 

To  prevent  the  ligature  from  cutting  the  intestine,  it  should 
either  be  made  of  verj^  thick  soft  silk,  or  of  two  or  three  fine 
ligatures  used  together.  Five  or  six  similar  stitches  made  at 
a  little  distance  from  each  other  on  each  side  of  the  first  are 
sufficient  to  join  the  mesenteric  edge  of  the  two  pieces  of  in- 
testine, which  then  lie  with  their  axes  parallel  (fig.  318).  To 
complete  the  junction,  the  two  ends  must  be  brought  into  the 
same  straight  line  and  sewn  together.  The  application  of  the 
final  sutures  is  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  principally 
on  account  of  the  tendency  of  the  mucous  membrane  to  become 
everted.  The  mode  of  applying  the  sutures  so  as  to  accomplish 
this  object,  will  be  at  once  understood  by  a  reference  to  fig. 

319.  Several  threads,  each  with  a  needle  at  each  end,  must  be 
prepared.  For  the  first  suture,  one  needle  enters  the  intestine 
from  its  serous  aspect  at  a,  and  is  brought  out  at  6,  the  other 
enters  at  a^,  and  is  brought  out  at  b\  The  two  ends,  b  and  &', 
are  drawn  tight  and  knotted  together.  For  the  second  suture, 
one  needle  enters  at  6,  and  is  brought  out  at  e,  the  other  enters 
at  6',  and  is  brought  out  at  c',  and  so  on.  To  conclude  the 
operation,  the  wound  in  the  abdominal  wall  is  brought  together 
by  sutures,  and  the  open  end  of  the  cul-de-sac  sewn  into  it. 
It  is  also  desirable  that  the  junction  of  the  divided  intestine 
should  be  secured  to  the  wound  by  a  suture,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  induction  of  general  peritonitis  by  its  locomotion. 

**  174.  Artificial  Intestinal  Juioe. — Remove  the  small 
intestine  from  a  pig,  dog,  or  rabbit,  as  soon  after  death  as 
possible;  put  a  ligature  round  its  upper  end,  attach  the  lower 
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end  to  the  tap,  and  fill  it  with  water  under  pressui-^.  Cloee 
tl»e  lower  end  by  compressing  it  between  tlie  finger  and  tlnunb, 
and  raise,  first  the  one  end,  and  then  the  other,  so  that  the 
water  may  loosen  the  contents  of  the  intestine  from  its  ivalls. 
Empty  out  tlie  water,  and  roi>eat  tbe  process  tliree  or  four, 
times,  until  what  flows  from  tlie  intestine  is  either  transparent 
or  only  sliglitiy  opalescent,  and  is  not  at  all  tinged  with  bile. 
Five  minutes'  washing  is  generally  sujflcient  to  cleanse  the  in- 
testine thoroughly.  Jt  should  not  be  continued  longer  than 
is  necesearj^  as  otherwise  n  great  part  of  the  intestinal  ferment 
may  be  removed.  Slit  up  the  intestine,  and  separate  the  mu* 
cons  membrane  from  the  muscular  layer.  Cut  the  mucous 
membrane  into  small  pieces  with  scissors^  or  rub  it  up  in  a 
mortar  with  sand  or  pounded  glass,  then  mix  it  with  three  to 
b\x  times  Its  bulk  of  water,  and  let  it  stand  fur  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  two  hours.  Filter  the  infusion  through  muslin,  and 
then  througb  |)aper. 

**  175*  Aotiona  of  Intestinal  Juice — 1*  It  converts 
Starch  info  S^gar, — Add  a  little  of  the  artifieial  juiee  to  some 
stnrcli  mucilage,  warm  it,  aud  test  for  sugar  as  described  in  §  t7 
or  155.  The  mucilage  and  juice  alone  sliould  also  be  tested,  in 
order  to  be  sure  that  neither  of  them  contains  sugar.  2,  It  con- 
verts Cane  Sugar  into  Grape  Hugur^ — Dissolve  some  cane 
sugar  in  water,  and  applj^  Trommer^s  test  to  a  portion  of  the 
solution.  No  reduction  of  the  copper  will  occur  as  it  would 
do  if  grape  sugar  were  employed.  Add  some  artificial  intesti- 
nal juice  to  anotlier  portion  of  the  sol n tin u.  Let  it  stand  at 
40°  for  a  short  time,  and  then  apply  Trommer^s  test ;  a  re- 
ductinu  of  the  copper  will  take  plaoe,  A  similar  conversion 
of  cane  into  grape  sugar  is  produced  by  boiling  with  acids,  as 
may  be  shown  by  boiling  a  little  of  the  syrup  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  then  applying  Trommer'a  test* 

*  176.  Moreau's  Experiment.— TF^^?j  all  the  Nerms 
going  to  a  part  of  (he  I n  tent  in  e  are  dinided^  it  secretes  a  very 
large  Quantity  of  a  waterif  Intestinal  Juice. — This  is  shown  by 
letting  a  large  dog  fast  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours,  so  that 
its  intestines  may  be  empty.  It  is  then  put  under  chloroform, 
an  incision  made  in  the  linea  altm^  and  a  loop  of  intestine  drawn 
out.  Two  ligatures  are  tied  firmly  round  it  at  a  distance  of 
four  or  five  inches  apart,  so  that  the  piece  of  bowel  lietween 
them  is  completely  isolated  from  the  rest  of  tlie  intestine.  All 
the  nerves  iu  the  meseuterj  belonging  to  this  piece  are  then 
carefully  divided,  leaving  the  vessels  uninjuried.  Another  liga- 
ture is  then  tied  round  the  intestine  on  each  aide  of  the  first 
two,  and  about  four  or  five  incites  from  tbean,  so  that  a  piece  of 
intestine  similar  u>  the  first  is  ii^olated  t>n  each  side  of  it,  but 
the  nerves  going  to  them  are  left  untt*uched.  Tlie  intestine  is 
then  returned  to  the  abdominal  cavity,  tlie  wound  aewn  up,  and 
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the  animal  left  for  four  or  five  ly)nr8.  It  is  then  killed,  and 
the  intestines  examined.  The  part  of  which  the  nerves  have 
been  divided  is  found  perfectly  full  of  fluid,  while  the  piece  on 
each  side  of  it  is  empty.  The  fluid  contained  in  the  distended 
loop  has  been  ascertained  by  Kiihne  to  resemble  in  composition 
diluted  intestinal  juice. 

177.  Movements  of  the  Intestine. — The  influence  of 
the  nervous  system  on  the  movements  of  the  intestine  has  not 
yet  been  completely  investigated.  Peristaltic  action  is  in  all 
probability  produced  by  the  ganglia  in  the  intestinal  walls,  as 
it  continues  in  an  excised  portion  ;  but  it  may  be  increased  by 
the  action  of  the  vagi,  and  lessened  or  arrested  by  the  splanch- 
nics.  The  ganglia  are  stimulated  and  movements  excited  by 
the  presence  of  venous  blood  in  the  intestinal  vessels  (Maier 
and  You  Basch),  or  their  distension  by  arterial  blood  (Nasse). 
The  splanchnics  are  inhibitory  nerves  for  the  intestine,  and 
its  movements  are  arrested  by  their  irritation  (Pfliiger  and 
Westphal).  At  a  certain  period  after  death,  however,  they  ex- 
cite movements  (Ludwig  and  Spiess).  It  is  uncertain  whether 
tliey  exert  an  inhibitory  action  directly  on  the  ganglia  as  the 
vagus  does  in  the  heart,  or  act  only  indii'ectly  through  the  ab- 
sence of  blood  which  they  produce  by  causing  contraction  of 
the  vessels.  For  a  description  of  the  method  of  showing  the 
action  of  the  splanchnics,  see  Ludwig  and  Spiess  ;  Sitzungsbe- 
richte  der  Wiener  Academic,  xxv.  1857,  p.  580.  Their  inhibi- 
tory power  is  said  by  Koliker  to  be  destroyed  by  curare,  and 
the  writer  has  been  unable  to  observe  it  in  several  experiments 
on  animals  narcotized  by  chloral.  Irritation  of  the  y&^x  causes 
movements  of  the  intestine,  beginning  in  the  stomach.  This 
occurs  only  occasionally  when  one  or  l>oth  splanchnics  are  in- 
tact, but  almost  invariably  after  both  have  been  divided 
(Houckgeest).  In  performing  this  experiment,  as  well  as 
others  on  the  intestine,  it  is  advisable  to  employ  Sanders-Ezn's 
method,  of  opening  the  abdomen  under  |  per  cent,  salt  solution 
warmed  to  35^  C,  in  order  to  avoid  the  irritation  to  the  intes- 
tines which  is  occasioned  by  their  exposure  to  air.  For  this 
purpose,  a  bath  of  tin  or  zinc,  32  inches  long,  by  9^  broad,  and 
8^  deep,  provided  with  a  Oeissler's  regulator  at  one  end,  is 
nsed.  Into  this  thirty-five  litres  of  water  at  35^  C.  are  poured, 
and  suflScient  salt  added  to  make  a  }  per  cent,  solution.  In- 
stead of  measuring  out  the  water  each  time,  it  is  more  conven- 
ient to  mark  on  the  sides  of  the  bath  tlie  height  to  which  it 
should  be  filled.  The  animal,  being  laid  on  a  piece  of  board 
with  Czermak's  holder  attached  to  it,  instead  of  the  usual  sup- 
port, is  placed  in  the  bath,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  board  is 
kept  immersed  by  attaching  a  weight  to  it.  For  detailed  ex- 
periments with  this  method,  see  Uouckgeest  Pfiiiger's  Archiv. 
vL  p.  266. 
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Section  1. — Mile. 

178,    Characters   of  Milk. — Newly-driiwn    id  ilk    is   an 

opaque  fluid  of  a  wbite  or  yellowish- white  color,  its  color 
and  opacity  are  due  to  its  being  an  emulsion,  i\  e.,  to  its  con- 
sisting f>f  little  globules  of  fat  suspended  iii  a  solution  of 
ulbumin,  milk^  ssig^i*?  ^^^^  organic  salts.  Eacli  globule  of  fat 
is  covered  by  a  thin  coating  of  casein,  Wheu  the  milk  is 
allowed  to  stand,  the  fat  globules,  being  lightei'  than  the  fluid 
in  which  they  swim,  rise  in  great  part  to  the  top,  and  form 
cream f  and  tlie  lower  part  of  the  flnid  often  acquires  a  bluish 
tinge.  A  similar  separation  also  taH:es  place  in  the  milk  gland 
itself,  so  tbat  the  milk  last  drawn  is  richest  in  cream.  I'he 
globules  of  fat  arc  prevented  from  uniting  by  the  thin  albumi- 
nous coating  which  snr rounds  each  j  but  wlien  this  is  broken 
hy  agitation,  they  coalesce,  forming  butter.  Changes  also 
occur  in  the  milk,  sugar,  casein,  and  fats  of  the  milk,  more  or 
less  quickly,  according  to  the  higher  or  lower  temperature  to 
which  it  is  exposed.  The  milk-sugar  becomes  converted,  ap- 
parentl}'^  through  the  agency  of  a  ferment,  into  lactic  acid. 
This  gives  the  milk  an  acid  reaction,  and  precipitates  the  case- 
in, causing  tlie  milk  to  curdle.  The  eongulum,  or  enrd,  in- 
closes the  fat  globules.  The  liquid  from  which  it  is  separated, 
a  solution  of  milk,  sugar,  and  salts,  is  known  as  whey.  The 
curd,  when  completely  separated  from  the  whey,  is  called 
cheese- 

Microscopical  Examination. — Examine  milk  under  the  mi- 
croscope. It  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  a  colorless  fluid,  con- 
taining large  numbers  of  minute  fat  globules.  Add  a  drop  of 
acetic  acid,  so  as  to  dissolve  the  coating  of  casein  :  the  globules 
will  coalesce.  Besides  these  globules,  cells  containing  much 
fat  may  he  seen,  and  also  masses  of  fat  similar  to  those  within 
the  cells,  but  destitute  of  an  envelope.  These  cells  are  found 
much  more  frequently  in  the  milk  (called  colostrum)  which  is 
secreted  for  the  first  few  days  after  parturition,  and  they  have, 
therefore,  received  the  name  of  colostrum  corpuscles.  They 
sometimes  exhibit  contractile  movements, 

Beaelion — The  reaction  of  human  milk  is  always  alkalitie, 
and  that  of  cows'  milk  is  generally  so.     Free  lactic  acid  always 
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exists  in  the  fresh  milk  of  the  carnivora,  and  occasionally  in 
that  of  the  cow  and  goat. 

Specific  Oravity, — The  specific  gravity  may  be  taken  by 
the  specific  gravity  bottle  or  by  a  hydrometer.  Before  using 
either,  the  milk  should  be  well  shaken  and  air-bubbles  removed. 

With  a  view  to  the  detection  of  adulteration  by  water,  a 
special  hydrometer  is  used,  which  is  known  as  Quevenne's 
lacto-densimeter.  It  is  furnished  with  a  scale  indicating 
specific  gravities  from  1042  to  1014.  The  highest  specific 
gravity  of  milk  yet  observed  is  1040  to  1041,  and  the  average 
specific  gravity  of  milk  mixed  with  50  per  cent,  of  water  is 
1014  to  1016.  The  instrument  is  graduated  for  use  at  15^  C, 
and  when  emploj^ed  at  a  different  temperature,  a  correction 
must  be  made  in  the  specific  gravity  indicated  by  it.  Tables 
for  this  purpose  are  to  be  found  in  Gorup-Besanez's  Zoochemie, 
3d  edition,  p.  468.  The  quantity  of  water  mixed  with  a 
sample  of  milk  may  be  approximately  estimated  by  the  sub- 
joined tables. 

The  specific  gravity  of  milk,  with  the  cream  thoroughly 
mixed  with  it  by  shaking,  is  first  ascertained,  and  if  the  result 
is  doubtful,  another  observation  is  made  afler  the  cream  has 
been  removed. 

Table  for  estimating  the  quality  of  milk  by  its  specific 
gravity  before  the  removal  of  the  cream : — 

Speoifio  Gravity. 

1033  to  29  =  Pure  milk. 

1029  "  26  =  Milk  with  10  per  cent,  of  water. 

1026  "  23  =  "        20        "  " 

1023  "  20  =»  "        30        "  " 

1020  "  17  =  "        40        "  " 

1017  "  14  =  "        50        "  " 

Table  for  estimating  the  quality  of  milk  from  which  the 
cream  has  been  removed,  by  its  specific  gravity : — 

Specific  Grmvity. 

1037  to  1033  =  Pure  milk. 

1033  "  1029  =  Milk  with  10  per  cent,  of  water. 

1029  "1026  =  "         20        "  " 

1026  "  1023  =  "         30        "  " 

1023  "  1020  =  "         40        "  " 

1020  "  1016  «  "         50        "  " 

**179.  Constituents  of  Milk. —  Casein. — Casein  closely 
resembles  alkali-albuminate^  in  its  characters.    It  is  not  pre- 

'  Casein  is  usually  regarded  as  identical  with  alkali -albuminate.  The 
recent  researches  of  Hoppe-Seyler  and  Lubavin  on  its  digestion  in  gas- 
tric juice,  tend  to  show  that  it  consists  of  an  albuminous,  in  combma- 
tion  with  a  non-albuminous,  organic  body. 
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cipltatcd  by  boiling.     It  is  soluble  in  alkaline  solutions,  and  i« 

precipitated  from  tlicm  l>y  neutralization,  but  this  preuipitatiou 
is  prevented  by  tbe  prespnce  of  alkaline  phospliates.  It  dis- 
solves in  exeess  of  b^'drouUloriu  acid,  and  also,  but  not  so 
readily,  in  acetic  acid.  Milk  di>c«  not  coagulate  wlieii  it  is 
boiled  in  a  test-tube,  but  if  it  is  hoitetl  in  an  evaporating  basin, 
the  casein  near  the  surface  becontes  somewiiat  dried  and  forme 
a  scum  on  the  surface  ;  and  if  this  ts  removed  another  appears. 
When  milk  stands  in  a  \^'arm  place^  it  becomes  sour  and  curdius. 
If  common  salt  in  added  to  fresh  milk,  it  becomes  sour  on  stand- 
iDg,  but  does  not  curdle,  for  the  alluimin,  separated  from  the 
casein  by  the  add,  is  kept  In  solution  by  the  neutral  salU  If 
the  solution  is  boiled,  the  albumin  is  coagulated. 

Mode  of  Separating  Oaamn. — As  alkaline  phosphates  art 
contained  in  milk^  it  must  be  not  merely  neutralized  but  ren- 
dered distinutly  acid,  in  order  to  precipitate  the  casein*  The 
precipitation  is  not  complete  unless  tlie  milk  is  diluted^ 

Add  a  little  acetic  acid  to  milk  and  warm  it  to  40^  C.  The 
casein  and  the  greater  part  of  the  fat  separates  in  large  flakes. 
Moisten  a  plaited  filter  with  water, and  (liter  the  milk;  put  the 
filtrate  aside^  wash  the  coagulum  thoroughly  with  water,  and 
remove  the  fat  by  exhausting  it  with  a  mixtui^  of  alcohol  and 
ether  in  the  apparatus  described  in  App^  §  207.  Put  this  solu- 
tion aside;  the  remaining  coagulum  is  casein/ 

Mode  of  Separaiinff  AilMtmifu— Boil  the  filtrate  from  which 
the  casein  has  been  precipitated.  A  precipitate  of  albumin 
will  be  produced.  Albumin  may  also  be  separated  by  filtering 
milk  through  a  porous  cell  or  cone  by  exhausting  the  air.  A 
clear  fluid  will  pass  through  which  will  not  bo  i>recipitated  by 
acetic  acid,  showing  that  no  casein  is  present,  but  will  l»e  pre- 
cipitated by  boiling  or  by  nitric  acid.  In  the  acid  liquid  froni 
wluch  the  coagulable  album iu  has  been  removed  by  boiling,  a 
precipitate  is  produced  by  Mil  Ion's  reagent,  although  none  is 
occasioned  by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  or  mercuric  chloride* 

Afiik' Sugar, — Filter  the  rest  of  the  fluid  in  which  the  albu- 
min has  been  coagulated.  Shake  it  with  ether  to  dissolve  out 
the  fat;  remove  the  ether  with  a  pipette,  and  then  evaporate 
the  fiuid  to  a  thin  syrup.  The  milk-sugar  will  crystalline  out 
gradually  in  rhombic  prisms.  It  differs  from  glucose  in  its 
crystalline  form  (the  latter  generally  occurring  in  warty  crumb- 
ling masses).  In  fermenting  less  readil}^  and  in  being  insohible 
in  absolute  alcohol. 

The  Inorganic  SalU  of  milk  are  chlorides,  sulphates,  phoa- 


i  The  casein  in  human  milk  cannot  he  readily  precipilated  by  hydrft* 
chloric  or  aeetlc  acids*,  and  in  rirU<*r  to  oblain  n^  niagncalum  iiulphat« 
must  \w  added  nntil  the  easHu  h  precipitated,  and  I  lie  precipitate  mnit 
be  waBlkcil  with  a  elrong  solution  ofiUia  aall,  and  dien  willi  alcohol  and 
ether. 
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phates  and  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  and  earthy  bases.  They 
can  only  be  investigated  in  the  ash.  For  the  method  of  igni- 
tion see  §  214. 

Fats. — The  fats  may  be  separated  by  either  of  the  following 
methods :  1.  Evaporate  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  with 
which  the  coagulum  was  exhausted,  and  the  fat  remains. 

2.  Add  to  15  or  20  c.  c.  of  milk,  10  c.  c.  of  a  moderately  strong 
solution  of  caustic  soda;  shake  it  vigorously  with  twice  or 
thrice  its  volume  of  ether.  Remove  the  layer  of  ether,  and 
evaporate  it  in  a  water  bath,  and  the  fat  remains.  Ether  does 
not  remove  the  fat  from  fresh  milk,  as  the  casein  envelops  the 
globules,  and  protects  the  fat  from  its  action ;  but  soda  dis- 
solves these  envelopes.  Ether  will  remove  90  per  cent,  of  the 
butter  from  milk  which  has  become  acid  by  standing. 

**  180.  Mode  of  Estimating  the  Quantity  of  Butter 
■Contained  in  Milk. — A  rough  method  of  doing  this,  is  to 
measure  the  cream  which  separates  from  it  by  Chevallier's  cre- 
mometer.  This  is  a  cylindrical  vessel,  graduated  into  a  hun- 
dred parts.  The  percentage  amount  of  cream  is  indicated  by 
the  number  of  divisions  it  occupies  when  the  vessel  is  filled  with 
milk  to  the  zero  point.    This  method  is  quite  unreliable. 

VogeVs  Test — A  much  more  exact  method  is  that  devised 
l>y  ^ogel,  which  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  opacity  of  milk 
is  due  to  the  globules  it  contains,  and  is  in  proportion  to  their 
number. 

The  apparatus  required  for  this  test  are — 1.  A  cylindrical 
bottle,  in  which  to  mix  the  milk  and  water.  It  should  hold 
about  200  c.  c,  and  have  a  mark  on  the  side  at  the  height  of 
100  c.  c.  2.  A  test-glass,  with  parallel  glass  sides,  exactly  ^  a 
centimetre  apart,  and  supported  vertically  on  a  metal  foot.  3. 
A  pipette  graduated  in  fifths  of  a  cubic  centimetre. 

Application  of  the  Test, — Before  applying  this  test,  it  must 
be  ascertained  by  microscopical  examination  that  the  milk  does 
not  contain  starch  granules,  or  any  other  impurity  in  suspen- 
sion which  might  increase  its  opacity.  Fill  the  bottle  up  to 
the  100  c.  c.  mark  with  clear  spring  water.  Fill  the  pipette  up 
to  zero  with  milk  (App.  §  217),  and  let  3  c.  c.  run  into  the  bottle. 
Mix  it  well  with  the  water,  and  fill  the  test-glass  with  the  mix- 
ture. Put  it  in  a  tolerably  dark  room,  place  a  stearine  candle 
at  a  distance  of  about  three  feet  from  it,  and  look  at  the  candle 
through  the  glass.  If  the  contour  of  the  flame  can  be  readily 
perceived,  pour  the  liquid  back  into  the  bottle,  add  another  ^ 
c.  c.  of  milk  to  it,  shake  it,  and  look  at  the  candle  through  it 
again.  Repeat  this  till  the  outlines  of  the  flame  can  no  longer 
be  recognized.  Then  add  together  the  different  quantities  of 
milk,  so  as  to  flnd  the  total  amount  which  has  been  added,  and 
then  ascertain  by  the  following  table  how  much  butter  the  milk 
contains : — 
34 
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1.0  C.C.  milk|  corresponds  to  28.48  per  cent,  of  batter. 

1.5            "                "               15.46        **  " 

2.0            "                "               11.83        "  " 

2.5            "                "                 9.51         "  " 

3.0            "               ''                7.96        "  ** 

3.5            "                "                 6.86        ''  " 

4.0            "                "                 6.03         "  " 

4.5            "                "                5.38        "  " 

5.0            "                "                 4.87         "  ** 

5.5            "                "                 4.45         "  " 

6.0            "                "                 4.09         "  « 

6.5            "                «                 3.80        "  '' 

44  44 

44  44 

U  44 

44  44 


7.0  "  "  3.54 

7.5  "  "  3.32 

8.0  "  "  3.13 

a5  "  "  2.96 

9.0  "  "  2.80        "  " 

9.5  "  "  2.77        "  " 

10.0  "  "  2.55 

11  "  "  2.43 

12  *^  "  2.16 

13  "  '^  2.01         " 

14  '^  **  1.88      .  " 


44  44 

44  44 

44  44 

44 


44 

44  44 

44  44 

44  44 

44  44 

44  44 

44  44 

44  44 


15  ''  '^  1.78 

16  "  '^  1.68 

17  "  "  1.60 

18  '*  '^  1.52 

19  "  "  1.45 

20  ^  "  1.39 
22  *'  *^  1.28 
24  '^  ^^  1.19  "  .  " 
26  "  "  1.12  "  " 
28  "  '•  1.06  "  " 
30  "  "  1.00  "  " 
35  "  "  .  0.89 
40  "  "  0.81 
45  "  "  0.74  "  " 
50  "  '*  0.69  "  " 
55  "  "  0.64  ''  " 
60  "  "  0.61  "  " 
70  "  "  0.56  "  '' 
80  "  "  0.52  "  " 
90  "  "  0.48    *'     " 

100  "  "  0.46    "     " 

If  cream  is  to  be  tested,  only  one  cubic  centimetre  is  to  be 
added  at  first,  and  a  half  c.  c.  at  a  time  afterwards. 

Vogel  found  that  about  6  c.c.  of  pure  cow's  milk,  or  3.7  of 


44  44 

44  44 
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cream,  added  to  100  c.  c.  of  water,  were  sufficient  to  form  a  mix- 
ture which  quite  obscured  a  caudle  flame.  When  8  c.  c.  are 
required,  the  milk  contains  about  30  per  cent,  more  water  than 
it  ought  to  do,  either  from  the  addition  of  water,  or  of  creamed 
milk.  When  12  c.  c.  are  necessary,  the  milk  contains  50  per 
cent,  too  much  water. 


THE  URINE. 

'^'^ISl.  Charaoters  of  Urine. — The  healthy  urine  of  man 
is  a  clear  liquid  of  a  golden  color,  possessed  of  a  characteristic 
odor,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  which  generally  varies  from 
1018  to  1023,  although  it  may  sink  as  low  as  1005,  or  rise,  under 
opposite  circumstances,  as  high  as  1030. 

The  reaction  of  the  mixed  urine  of  man  under  normal  circum- 
stances is  acid.  By  the  term  mixed  urine^  we  understand  a 
mixture  of  the  different  portions  of  urine  passed  during  twenty- 
four  hours. 

When  urine  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  hours,  it  deposits  a 
slight  cloudy  sediment,  which  is  called  tlie  mucous  cloudy  and 
which  consists  of  mucus  holding  in  suspension  a  few  epithelial 
cells,  derived  from  the  genito-urinary  passages.  It  is  usually 
affirmed  that  the  urine,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  in  clean  vessels, 
becomes,  after  some  hours,  much  more  acid  than  it  was  when 
passed.  To  this  change  the  name  of  the  acid  fermentation  has 
been  given.  There  are  no  facts  which  prove  the  constant  occur- 
rence of  this  acid  change.  When  the  urine  is,  however,  placed 
for  periods  which  vary  very  greatly,  in  open  vessels,  exposed  to 
air,  it  ultimately  invariably  undergoes  the  so-called  alkaline 
fermentation^  i.  e.,  its  reaction  becomes  exceedingly  alkaline,  it 
emits  an  ammoniacal  odor,  and  it  becomes  turbid,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  precipitation  of  phosphate  of  magnesium  and  am- 
monium, of  phosphate  of  calcium,  and  urate  of  ammonium. 

The  acid  reaction  of  healthy  human  urine  is  probably  due,  in 
great  part,  to  free  carbonic  acid,  to  uric  and  to  hippuric  apids ; 
it  has  been  commonly  believed,  however,  that  acid  phosphate 
of  sodium  exists  in  urine,  and  that  the  acidity  of  the  fluid  is 
chiefly  due  to  its  presence. 

The  alkaline  reaction  of  urine  which  has  become  decom- 
posed is  undoubtedly  due  to.  carbonate  of  ammonium.  Un- 
der the  influence  of  putrescent  animal  substances  it  may  be 
observed  that  perfectly  fresh  urine  becomes,  in  the  course  of 
an  hour  or  two,  intensely  foetid.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  urea  contained  in  urine  combines  with  the  elements  of 
water  and  is  transformed  into  ammonium  carbonate  CH^N,0-f 
H,Os=(NHj,CO,.  The  following  experiments  throw  much 
light  on  the  proximate  causes  of  the  alkaline  fermentation  of 
urine : — 
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Collect  200  cubic  centimetres  of  peifecUy  fresh  urine  i«  a 
vessel  wUich  has  been  carefully  wsBhed  witli  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  afterward b  with  distilled  water.  Examine  the  reac* 
tion  of  the  fluid,  which  will  be  found  tieitl,  then  di%'ide  it  in  four 
equal  parts:  Ist.  Pour  fifty  cubic  centimetres  into  a  clean 
beaker,  and  set  it  aside  to  serve  as  a  standard  with  which  to 
compare  the  other  portions. 

2d.  Place  fifty  cubic  centimetres  in  a  clean  beaker,  and  add 
to  it  a  few  drops  of  urine  which  has  been  allowed  to  become 
f(Etid.  After  twentj^-four  hours  compare  tins  sample  with  the 
first,  determining  the  following  points:  a,  smelly  which  will 
have  become  ammoniacal  in  the  second,  uncliauged  in  the  Orst; 
fr,  clearness.  The  second  sample  will  liave  become  opalescentn, 
or  a  considerable  deposit  will  have  fallen;  c^reaclion  will  he 
strongly  alkaline  in  the  second,  and  still  acid  in  the  first.  The 
alkaline  reaction  may  be  shown  to  Ixs  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
volatile  alkali  by  heating  the  test-paper  wbich  Inis  been  used, 
and  observing  that  the  reaction  which  indicated  alkalinity  dis- 
appears on  the  application  of  heat;  thaa  the  blue  color  pro- 
duced when  reddened  litmus  paper  was  plunged  into  the  fluid, 
will  disappear,  and  again  give  place  to  red  when  the  paper  is 
heated. 

3d,  A  third  quantity  of  fifty  cubic  centimetres  is  placed  in 
a  Florence  flask  and  boiled  briskly  for  some  time,  then  a  plug 
of  clean  cotton  wool  is  inserted  into  the  neck  of  the  fla^k 
whose  contents  are  still  boiling,  and  is  thrust  down  hy  means  of 
a  glass  rod.  The  nrine  is  allowed  to  boil  for  some  minutes 
after  the  insertion  of  the  plug,  the  flask  is  then  allowed  to 
coo!,  set  aside  for  many  weeks  and  then  examined* 

The  Jlask  containing  boiled  urine  and  protected  by  the  pluif 
of  cotton  wool^  will,  if  the  operator  have  been  sufficiently 
expert,  retain  its  transparency  and  its  acidity,  and  when 
examined  with  the  microscope  will  present  no  animal  or  vege- 
table forms.  On,  however,  exposing  the  contents  of  the  flask 
to  the  air,  the  alkaline  fermentation  will  soon  oueur. 

182.  Bnumeration  of  the  normal  const  it  ueots  of 
the  Urine, — The  normal  urine  of  man  consists  chiejiy  of  a 
watery  solution  of  urea  and  common  salt,  mixed  with  smaller 
though  important  quantities  of  other  substances,  viz.,  hippuric 
acid,  creatinine,  nric  acid,  coloring  matters  yet  not  accurately 
investigated,  indican,  traces  of  fat,  besides  ammonium  and 
potassium  chlorides,  snlphates  of  potassium  and  sodium,  phos- 
phates of  calcium  and  magnesium,  acid  phosphate  of  sodium, 
silicic  acid  and  iron.  To  the  list  of  organic  substances  pres- 
ent in  urine,  we  may  add  unknown  substances  whicli  contain 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  in  an  nno^idized  condition,  besides 
well-known  bodies  which  are  certainly  present  in  the  urine  in 
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certaiu  cases  of  disease,  but  which  cannot  positively  be  classed 
among  the  normal  constituents. 

The  abnormal  urine  of  man  may  contain  albumin,  grape- 
sugar,  lactic  acid  and  lactates  (?),  bile  coloring  matter  and  bile 
acids,  blood  serum  and  blood  cells,  haemoglobin,  pus  serum 
and  pus  cells,  carbonate  of  ammonium,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
oxalate  of  lime,  xanthine,  hypoxanthine,  leucine,  tyrosine,  and 
inosite. 

The  urine  may  contain,  in  addition  to  the  substances  which 
have  been  previously  named,  others  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  body  as  drugs  or  poisons,  and  which,  being 
excreted  by  the  kidneys,  find  their  way  into  the  urine ;  this  is 
the  case  with  many,  although  probably  not  with  all  the  metallic 
salts,  with  most  alkaloids,  and  with  organic  bodies  of  different 
constitution,  as  carbolic  acid,  alcohol,  and  various  vegetable 
coloring  matters. 

188.  Urinary  deposits. — Owing  to  deficiency  in  the  quan- 
tity of  the  urinary  water,  excess  in  the  quantity  of  normal 
ingredients,  or  presence  of  substances  which  are  not  normally 
present,  we  are  apt  to  have  urinary  sediments  or  deposits,  some 
of  which  are  composed  of  structural  elements,  not  usually 
present,  others  of  the  normal  or  abnormal  proximate  princi- 
ples. Amongst  such  sediments  we  find  most  frequently  uric 
acid,  urates,  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate,  calcium  phos- 
phate, calcium  oxalate,  blood  corpuscles,  mucus,  epithelium, 
pus,  etc. 

**  184.  Reaotions  of  Urine  treated  "with  some  oom- 
mon  reagents. 

Before  commencing  a  systematic  account  of  the  mode  of 
separating  the  chief  constituents  of  urine,  the  student  may 
with  advantage  study  the  action  on  this  flaid  of  a  few  of  the 
common  reagents  which  indicate  the  presence  of  the  chief 
ingredients  contained.  Put  about  15  cubic  centimetres  of 
urine  into  a  series  of  test-tubes,  and  try  the  following  experi- 
ments : — 

1.  Add  about  5  cubic  centimetres  of  strong  nitric  acid.  No 
precipitate  will  occur,  either  immediately  or  after  standing  for 
some  time.  The  color  of  the  urine  will,  however,  become 
darker. 

2.  To  a  portion  of  fresh  urine  in  a  test-tube  add  an  equal 
volume  of  liquor  potass®.  After  some  time  a  transparent 
flaky  precipitate  will  be  observed,  which  separates  on  boiling, 
leaving  the  supernatant  fluid  of  its  original  color. 

By  other  experiments  it  may  be  shown  that  solutions  of  am- 
monia and  caustic  soda  likewise  induce  this  precipitate,  which 
consists  of  earthy  phonphates, 

3.  Add  to  15  cubic  centimetres  of  the  urine,  about  5  c.c.  of 
a  solution  of  sQver  nitrate  (1-10)  ;  an  abundant  curdy  precipi- 
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tate  will  fall  ThU  consists  of  chloride  of  silver  and  phosphate 
of  silver;  and  adding  nitric  acid  to  the  mixture,  the  phosphate 
of  silver  is  dissolved,  leaving  a  quantity  of  perfectly  white 
chloride  of  silver,  which,  after  the  test-tube  has  been  shaken 
for  some  time,  sinks  to  the  bottom,  leaving  a  clear  supernatant 
fluid. 

4.  To  15  cubic  centimetres  of  urine  which  have  been  strongly 
acidulated  with  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  add  two  or  three 
c.e.  of  a  solution  of  barium  chloride.  A  precipitate  of  barium 
sulphate  will  fall. 

5.  Pour  a  strongly  acid  solution  of  ammonium  molybdate 
into  a  test-tube,  add  a  few  drops  of  urine  and  boil ;  the  fluid 
wilt  become  yellow,  and  a  canary-yellow  precipitate  will  fall, 
composed  of  phospho-molybdate  of  ammonium  }  tins  indicates 
the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid* 

6.  To  15  cubic  centimetres  of  urine,  in  a  test-tubCi  add  an 
equal  quantity  of  a  solution  of  caustic  baryta.  An  abundant 
precipitate  will  fall,  composed  chiefly  of  barium  sulphate  and 
phosphate, 

7.  To  the  same  quantity  of  urine  add  about  one-third  of  its 
volume  of  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead*  A  white  precipitate, 
consisting  of  chloride,  sulphate  and  phosphate  of  lead,  wiU 
fall  \  and  it  will  be  obsen^ed  that  the  urine  is  to  a  great  extent 
decolorized. 


OlT  THE  METHODS  07  SeFARATIKOh,   AKD  ON   THE   REACTtOST  OF  TAB 

ParNciPAL  Oboakic  Constituents  of  UaiNa. 

**  185.  Preparation  of  Urea  (CH,N,01  from  Urine. 
— Take  100  cubic  ceutimetres  of  urine,  and  add  to  it  50  cubic 
centimetres  of  a  solution  made  by  mixing  one  volume  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  nitrate  of  barium,  with  two  volumes  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  caustic  baryta. 

A  precipitate  will  form,  which  is  chie^y  composed  of  phos- 
phate and  sulphate  of  barium.  On  filtering,  a  clear  !luid  is 
obtained  which  is  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  water  bath.  The 
residue  is  treated  with  hot  spirits  of  wine,  and  the  alcoholic 
solution  is  likewise  evaporated  to  dryness.  On  now  addiug 
absolute  alcohol  to  the  residue  the  urea  is  Beparated,  and  is 
o bt ai  n eti  from  t he  sol u ti oo  by  e vaporation .  To  p u  r I fy  i  t  f u r t he r 
from  traces  of  other  organic  and  saline  matterSj  the  crystals 
of  urea  must  be  collected  on  blotting-paper,  strongly  pressed 
between  folds  of  filtering  paper^  dried  on  a  porous  tile,  and,  if 
necessary,  again  dissolved  in  spirit  and  re-crystallized. 

Although  urea  can  be  readily  obtained  from  urine,  it  is  more 
convenient  to  make  use  of  artificial  urea  in  the  experiments 
which  are  required  to  demonstrate  its  characteristic  properties. 

As  it  is  altogether  beyond  the  province  of  this  book  to  refer 
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to  matters  which  concern  pure  chemistry,  it  may  be  merely 
stated  that  the  artificial  urea,  which  can  now  be  readily  pur- 
chased, is  prepared  by  mixing,  in  certain  proportions,  aqueous 
solutions  of  potassium  cyanate  and  ammonium  sulphate,  eva- 
porating to  dryness  and  extracting  the  residue  with  alcohol. 
During  the  process  ammonium  cyanate  is  first  formed,  and  sub- 
sequently this  is  transformed  into  its  isomer,  urea.  In  order  to 
determine  the  chief  reactions  of  urea,  perform  the  following 
experiments : — 

1.  Take  a  crystal  of  urea,  and  placing  it  in  a  water-glass  add 
a  few  drops  of  distilled  water.  It  will  dissolve  with  great 
readiness.  Take  a  couple  of  drops  of  the  solution  and  allow 
it  to  crystallize  on  a  glass  slide,  which  may  be  gently  heated. 
A  residue  Is  obtained  which  presents  to  the  naked  eye  a  crys- 
talline appearance,  and  which  under  the  microscope  is  seen  to 
be  formed  of  transparent  four-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  one 
or  two  oblique  facets  (Pig.  322). 

2.  Place  a  fragment  of  urea  on  the  tongue,  and  observe  that 
it  possesses  a  cool,  nitre-like  taste. 

8.  Heat  a  fragment  of  urea  on  a  piece  of  platinum  foil,  or  on 
a  platinum  spatula,  over  a  gas  or  spirit-lamp.  The  urea  will 
first  melt,  then  solidify,  and  ultimately  burn  away  rapidly 
without  leaving  a  trace  of  ash  or  unburned  carbon. 

4.  Place  a  tiny  crystal  of  urea  on  a  glass  slide ;  dissolve  it 
in  distilled  water,  and  then  add  a  drop  of  strong  and  perfectly 
colorless  nitric  acid.  Crystals  will  form  which  consist  of  a 
compound  of  nitric  acid  and  urea  (CH^N,0,HNO,).  These  are 
much  less  soluble  than  crystals  of  urea.  Nitrate  of  urea  is 
comparatively  insoluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  Nitrate  of  urea 
crystallizes  generally  in  the  form  of  six-sided  tables  (Fig.  323). 

From  highly  concentrated  urine  of  mm,  large  quantities  of 
nitrate  of  urea  may  be  sometimes  obtained,  without  any  pre- 
vious evaporation,  by  merely  adding  pure  nitric  acid.  In  any 
case,  however,  nitrate  of  urea  may  be  obtained  in  a  crystalline 
form  by  evaporating  urine  nearly  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  de- 
canting the  liquid  from  the  salts  which  have  separated  out,  and 
then  adding  an  equal  volume  of  pure  nitric  acid. 

5.  Perform  an  experiment  similar  to  the  preceding  one, 
substituting  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  for  the  nitric  acid.  A 
crystallization  of  oxalate  of  urea  (CH^N,0,C,H.OJ  is  obtained 
(Fig.  824). 

6.  Take  one  cubic  centimetre  of  a  solution  of  pure  urea  (con- 
taining 5  grammes  dissolved  in  100  grammes  of  distilled  water). 
Then  add  cautiously  a  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate ;  a  curdy 
white  precipitate  forms,  which  consists  of  combinations  of  urea 
with  mercuric  oxide.  On  adding  a  drop  of  the  mixture  of  urea 
and  mercuric  nitrate  to  a  drop  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of 
sodic  carbonate  no  reaction  will  be  observed  until  an  excess  of 
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the  mercwric  salt  lias  been  added.  Then  there  is  produced  a 
very  charncteristic  yellow  color,  due  to  the  precipitation  of 
mercuric  hydmte.  On  this  reaction  is  based  Liebig^s  method 
for  the  determination  of  urea. 

1,  Place  one  cubic  centimetre  of  a  solution  such  as  that  used 
in  the  last  experiment,  in  a  teat-tube,  and  then  fill  the  latter 
ejcactly  with  a  solution  of  sodium  hypochlorite,  In%*ert  the 
tube  once  or  twice,  and  pluuge  it  into  a  basin  coutamiug  mer- 
cury, A  most  vigorous  evolution  of  gas  takes  place  j  this  con- 
sists of  nitrogen. 

The  reaction  which  occurs  is  illastrated  by  the  following 
equation  : — 

CH^N,0  +  3NaC10=^3NaCl  +  CO,+^H,0-|-2N. 

The  carbonic  acid  which  is  generated  In  the  reaction  is  absorbed 
by  the  solution  of  sodium  hypochlorite. 

Instead  of  sodium  hypochlorite,  the  similar  Bait  of  potassium 
or  calcium  might  be  used  in  this  experiment. 

**  186.  Sepairatloii  of  uric  acid  (C,H^N,OJ  from 
Urine. — Place  iiOQ  cubic  centimetres  of  urine  in  a  narrow  glass 
cylinder,  and  add  two  or  tliree  cubic  centimetres  of  pure  nitric 
acid.  After  twenty-four  hours  a  brick  colored  or  brown  sedi- 
ment will  have  subsided,  which  consists  of  crystals  of  uric  acid, 
strongly  tinted  with  the  coloring  matter  of  urine*  These  pre- 
sent^ under  the  microscoi>e,  the  most  various  forms,  the  more 
common  being  rhombic  tables  or  columns  and  lozenge-shaped 
crystals ;  the  yellow  or  brown  color  which  such  crystals  pos- 
sess is  very  characteristic  of  uric  acid. 

Decant  the  urine  from  the  red  sediment  of  uric  acid,  which 
may  be  freely  washed  with  distilled  water,  as  uric  acid  requires 
14,000  times  its  weight  of  cold  and  1800  times  its  weight  of  hot 
water  to  dissolve  it.  The  sediment  may  then  be  collected  on 
filtering  paper  and  subjected  to  the  following  tests : — 

h  Place  a  small  quantity  of  the  crystals  on  a  microscopic 
slide,  and  add  a  drop  of  liquor  potassic*  The  crystals  dissolve, 
and  a  solution  of  urate  of  potassium  i&ol>tained  (CjlI^KjN^O,). 

Now  add  carefully  an  excess  of  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
when  uric  acid  will  be  again  obtained  in  the  form  of  crystRls, 
which  may  \ye  further  examined. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  that  uric  acid  often  occurs  as  a  de- 
posit in  urine  which  has  not  been  artificially  acidified,  and  tiiat 
the  crystallographic  characters  of  the  substance  arc  very  various 
and  sometimes  puzzling.  The  typical  crystals  of  uric  acid  are 
undoubtedly  rhombic  plates  with  extremely  obtuse  angles;  the 
typical  form  is,  however,  very  frequently  modified  ;  thus  spin* 
dle-sluij>ed  figures  are  formed  by  the  rounding  of  the  obtuse 
angles,  or  the  primar)'  form  is  so  modified  that  needles  ai'e 
formed  which  occur  in  groups  (fig-  305),  Not  at  all  uu  frequently 
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we  have  the  primary  form  so  modified  that  tlie  crystals  resemble 
hexagonal  plates.  Experience  gained  by  a  frequent  comparison 
with  accurate  drawings  of  the  various  forms  of  crystals  of  uric 
acid,  can  alone  enable  the  observer  rapidly  to  identif)'  uric  acid. 
When  any  doubts  exist  as  to  the  identity,  it  is  well  to  dissolve 
the  suspected  crystals  in  liquor  potassse,  and  to  proceed  as 
directed  above,  for  by  neutralizing  an  alkaline  urate  with  acid, 
some  of  the  commoner,  and  therefore  easily  identified  shapes  of 
uric  acid  crystals,  are  obtained. 

2.  Place  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  reddish  crystalline 
deposit  in  a  watch  glass  ;  add  four  or  five  drops  of  nitric  acid 
and  heat  very  cautiously  over  a  small  spirit-lamp  flame.  The 
uric  acid  will  dissolve,  and  on  evaporating  to  dryness,  a  red- 
dish-yellow residue  is  obtained.  On  exposing  this  residue  to 
the  vapor  of  ammonia,  or  adding,  by  means  of  a  thin  glass  rod, 
a  small  quantity  of  solution  of  ammonia,  a  beautiful  purple- 
red  color  is  developed,  which,  on  the  subsequent  addition  of  a 
little  solution  of  caustic  potash,  assumes  a  violet  tint.  This 
reaction  has  received  the  name  of  the  Murexide  Test. 

*187.  Separation  of  Hippurio  Acid  (C^HpNO,).— After 
urea,  hippuric  acid  is  the  organic  compound  present  in  largest 
quantity  in  the  urine  of  man,  the  mean  quantity  excreted  per 
diem  amounting  at  least  to  one  gramme.  The  difilculties  at- 
tending the  separation  of  hippuric  acid  from  the  urine  of  man 
are,  however,  great,  and  it  is  therefore  advisable  that  the  stu- 
dent should  learn  to  isolate  this  substance  when  it  is  present  in 
larger  quantities  than  normal  in  the  urine.  As  the  urine  of 
herblvora  contains  large  quantities  of  hippuric  acid,  it  may  be 
advantageous  to  use  for  the  experiment  to  be  described  cows' 
or  horses'  urine,  or  the  urine  of  men  in  whom  an  excessive 
excretion  of  hippuric  acid  has  been  induced  ;  this  may  be  done 
by  administering  to  a  man  ten  or  fifteen  grammes  of  benzoic 
acid  ten  or  twelve  hours  before  the  urine  is  collected. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remembrance  that  when  benzoic  acid  is 
administered  to  healthy  men,  large  quantities  of  hippuric  (gly- 
co-benzoic)  acid  are  excreted.  There  appears  to  be  always  in 
the  system  a  quantity  of  glycocine  (C,H,(NH,)  O,),  which  al- 
though it  is  never  excreted  as  such,  is  capable  of  being  seized 
upon  by  the  radical  of  benzoic  acid,  so  as  to  yield  hippuric  acid. 
By  comparing  the  formulae  of  glycocine  and  hippuric  acid,  ex- 
hibited below,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  latter  can  be  represented 
as  derived  from  the  former  by  the  substitution  of  (C^H^O)  for 
H,  thus: — 

Glycocine C,H,(NH,)0, 

Hippuric  acid C,H,(NH,)(CyH,0)0^ 

Take  200  cubic  centimetres  of  the  fresh  urine  of  the  cow 
and  concentrate  it,  by  heating  on  the  water-bath,  to  forty  cubic 
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centimetres  Then  add  hydrochlortc  add,  and  set  aside  until 
next  dsy.  A  large  quantity  of  Liippuric  aeld  will  have  separa> 
ted  in  the  form  of  a  hrown  cryatalline  mass.  Wash  with  cold 
water,  press  the  eryst'illine  mass  between  folds  of  filtering 
paper;  dissolve  in  as  Httle  boiling  water  as  possible^  add  a 
little  pure  animal  charcoal  {i.  «.,  animal  charcoal  which  has 
been  in  contact  witli  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  for  many  days, 
and  then  tliorougbly  washed  with  water),  and  filter.  The 
filtrate  should  \ye  concentrated  and  allowed  to  crystalline. 
(For  other  methods  of  separating  hfpptiric  acid,  especially 
when  existing  in  small  quantities,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Hoppe^Seyler's  *'''  Handbuch  der  phyiiologiach-  und  patholo- 
giscU-chcmischen  Analyse,  18T0,  p*  157). 

Having  obtained  nearly  pure  Itippuric  acid|  the  following 
experiments  may  be  tried ; — 

L  Dissolve  a  fragment  in  bolUng  water,  and  allow  a  drop 
of  the  solution  to  cryBtaUize  on  a  microscope  slide.  The  acid 
usually  separates  in  the  form  of  transparent  prisms  which  are 
single,  or  occur  in  radiating  groups,  and  generally  present  four 
sides  parallel  to  their  long  axis ;  their  ends  are  terminated  by 
two  or  four  planes.  Their  primary  form  is  a  right  rhombic 
prism  (fig.  313). 

2.  Heat  a  fragment  of  hippnric  acid  in  a  small  glass  tube, 
with  a  little  soda-lime ;  the  ammonia  which  is  given  o^,  and 
which  can  readily  be  detected  by  its  odor,  proves  that  the  body 
under  examination  contains  nitrogen. 

3<  Mix  a  fragment  of  hippuric  acid  with  strong  nitric  acid 
in  a  small  porcelain  crucible.  Boil  and  then  evaporate  to 
dryness;  on  heating  the  residue,  a  very  characteristic  odor  of 
nitro-benzol  is  developedp 

*  188.  Separation  of  Creatinine  {C,H,N,0)  from 
Urine. — ^To  300  cubic  centimetres  of  urine  add  milk  of  lime 
until  the  reaction  of  the  fluid  is  decidedly  alkaline.  Then  add 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  as  long  as  a  precipitate  fails* 
Af\.er  the  precipitate  has  been  allowed  partially  to  subside^ 
filter,  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness  in  a  basin  or  the  water- 
bath,  and  add  to  the  yet  warm  reaiduc  thirty  or  forty  cubic 
centimetres  of  95  per  cent  alcohol  Stir  and  decant  the  con- 
tents of  the  basin  into  a  beaker,  taking  care  to  add  the  alco- 
holic washings  of  the  basin.  8et  aside  the  beaker  in  a  cool 
place.  Filter  and  wash  the  insoluble  residue  with  a  little  more 
spirit.  If  the  filtrate  and  washings  amount  to  more  than  50 
c,  c,  concentrate  at  a  gentle  heat  to  that  volume.  Allow  the 
fluid  to  cool,  and  then  add  half  a  cubic  centimetre  of  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  absolutely  free  from  the  least 
trace  of  acid,  and  stir  for  some  time.  Set  the  beaker  aside  for 
three  or  four  days  in  a  cellar.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
whole  of  the  creatinine  will  have  separated  in  combination 
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with  zinc  chloride.  It  shonld  be  collected  on  a  filter  and 
washed  with  pure  spirit;  the  substance  left  on  the  filter  con«> 
sists  of  chemically  pure  chloride  of  zinc-creatinine  (C^H^NjO)^, 
ZnCr.  This  most  characteristic  compound  is  very  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water  and  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol ;  it  crystal- 
lizes from  urine  in  the  form  of  bundles  of  needles. 

From  chloride  of  zinc-creatinine,  the  pure  substance  is 
obtained  by  boiling  with  freshly  prepared  and  thoroughly 
washed  hydrate  oxide  of  lead  for  half  an  hour  or  longer.  On 
filtering  the  fluid,  and  evaporating  to  dryness,  creatinine  is 
obtained,  which  may  be  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  crystallized. 

Creatinine  is  very  soluble  in  cold  alcohol.  The  following 
experiments  may  be  performed  with  it : — 

1.  When  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  are  allowed  to  evaporate 
spontaneously,  colorless  prisms  are  obtained  (fig.  302). 

2.  The  taste  of  the  solution  is  strongly  alkaline. 

3.  The  reaction  to  test-paper  is  intensely  alkaline. 

4.  A  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  added  to 
creatinine,  causes  the  immediate  precipitation  of  the  zinc  com- 
pound, which  is  always  crystalline. 

**  189.  Separation  of  the  Coloring  matters  of 
Urine. — Under  various  names,  among  others  that  of  Urohse- 
matine,  difierent  writers  have  described  the  substance,  or 
mixture  of  substances,  which  they  considered  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  color  of  healthy  urine  (Scherer,  Harley,  Heller).  We 
are  now  perfectly  convinced  that  no  one  coloring  matter,  capa- 
ble of  accounting  for  the  normal,  golden,  or  amber  color  of 
human  urine,  has  been  separated. 

The  following  experiments  may  be  performed,  as  they  throw 
some  light  on  the  reactions  of  the  normal  urinary  coloring 
matter : — 

1.  Take  200  cubic  centimetres  of  urine  and  precipitate  with 
neutral  acetate  of  lead ;  an  abundant  precipitate  falls,  which 
consists  of  lead  salts  of  acids  present  in  the  urine,  and  which 
contains  a  portion  of  the  urinary  coloring  matter.  Filter,  and 
observe  that  the  filtrate  from  this  precipitate  is  not  altogether 
colorless.  Add  to  the  filtrate  basic  acetate  of  lead,  when  a 
farther  precipitate  will  form,  which,  when  separated,  leaves  a 
colorless  filtrate.    * 

Now  unite  the  precipitates  caused  by  neutral  and  basic 
acetates  of  lead,  and  treat  the  mixture  with  alcohol  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  A  red  fluid  will  be  obtained,  which, 
on  flltration  and  evaporation,  yields  a  reddish-black  residue, 
insoluble  in  water. 

That  this  is  not,  as  was  supposed,  the  coloring  matter  of 
urine,  is  now  admitted.  The  researches  of  Dr.  Harley,  although 
failing  to  discover  any  one  normal  urinary  coloring  matter,  show 
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that  tlie  so-called  urohsematine  contains  a  mixture  of  several 

pigmentary  subtitatiees* 

2.  Passing  from  urohiematine,  the  student's  attention  is  to 
be  drawn  to  tbe  constant  presence  in  urine  of  a  very  well- 
deOned  body — viz,,  indican,  or  white  indigo  (C,plI,,N^O,) — 
which  may  readily  be  converted  into  indigo-blue  and  indigo* 
red.  To  the  Indican  present  in  urine,  Heller,  who  first  dis* 
covered  its  iiresence,  without,  however,  being  aware  of  its 
nature,  gave  the  name  of  Uroxanthiue,  and  to  tlie  indigo^blue 
and  indigo-red  ol stained  from  it,  tbe  names  of  Uroglaucine  and 
Urrhodin  respectively. 

For  the  method  of  obtaining  indican,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Hoppc-Seylcr  (op,  cit.  p*  163)  ;  it  will  be  sufficient  if  the 
student  performs  the  following  experiments i^ — 

Precipitate  100  cubic  centimetres  of  perfectly  fresh  urine 
with  acetate  of  lead*  Tbe  fluid  is  filtered.  The  lilt  rate  con- 
tains the  whole  of  the  hidican.  A  strong  solution  of  ammonia 
is  added,  which  precipitates  hydrate*!  lead  oxide^  together 
with  indican.  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed 
with  water  and  dilute  dydrochloric  acid.  Very  often  the 
filter  is  seen  to  contain  blue  particles,  in  consequence  of  the 
production  of  indigo-blue,  which  contrasts  with  the  chloride  of 
lead  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

The  filtrate,  when  left  to  itself  for  twenty -four  hours^  gener- 
ally becomes  covered  with  a  blnish-purple  film,  consisting  of 
indigo, 

3,  Several  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  pure  nrinc  arc  pre- 
cipitated i>y  acetate  of  lead  and  then  filtered ;  the  filtrate  ia 
treated  with  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  boiled  and 
filtered;  the  filtrate  is  now  poured  into  an  equal  volume  of 
pure  and  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  The  fluid  becomes  either 
Tiolet  or  indigo-blue ;  it  is  allowed  to  stand  for  twelve  hours, 
and  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water-  After  about 
twenty-four  hours,  a  deposit  will  generally  have  formed,  which 
is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed^  and  dried,  Wlien  treated  with 
ether,  the  deposit  will  generally  yield  to  it  a  red  coloring 
matter,  whilst  indigo  is  left  behind,  and  is  to  be  purified  by 
solution  in  boiling  alcohoL 

The  student  will  remember  that  indigo-blue  only  differs  from 
indican  in  the  possession  of  two  additional  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen,— 

Indican,  or  white  indigo     ,..**,*  CjftH,^N,0^ 
Indigotin,  or  blue  indigo    ,*_..,•  C,gHjyN,0^* 

In  the  production  of  indigo-blue  from  indican  tliere  are 
other  substances  formed,  such  as  a  form  of  sugar,  which  is  an 
isomer  of  glucose,  but   uufermen table,  and  the   imperfectly 
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investigated  body,  indigo-red,  which  has  already  been  alluded 
to.» 

The  following  reactions  may  be  tried  with  indigo-blne : — 
(a)  Shake  a  fragment  of  indigo-blue  with  ether ;  the  sub- 
stance is  found  to  be  very  scantily  soluble.    Ether,  however, 
dissolves  enough  to  acquire  a  faint  blue  tint. 

(6)  Place  a  fragment  in  a  narrow  glass  tube  and  heat ;  it 
will  sublime  and  l^  deposited  in  the  cool  part  of  the  tube.  If 
the  latter  be  very  narrow  and  thin,  it  may  be  examined 
microscopically.  The  sublimate  of  indigo  is  then  seen  to  con- 
sist of  microscopic  needles  and  plates. 

MbTHODS  for  the  QUAl^TITATIVB  ANALYSIS  OF  UrINB. 

**  190.  Determination  ofthe  total  quantity  of  Urine 
passed  in  a  given  time. — Before  describing  briefly  the 
methods  which  are  employed  for  the  determination  of  the  more 
important  urinary  constituents,  attention  must  be  drawn  to 
the  fact  that,  as  a  general  rule,  quantitative  analysis  of  urine 
throws  little  or  no  light  on  the  rate  and  character  of  the  tis- 
sue changes  going  on  in  the  animal  body,  unless  the  analysis 
be  made  of  a  specimen  of  urine  which  represents  the  average 
excretion  of  a  known  period,  during  which  the  conditions  of 
the  animal  have  been  ascertained  as  accurately  as  possible. 

These  remarks  willbe  better  understood  when  it  is  stated 
that  we  can  obtain  the  most  valuable  information  relating  to 
the  urinary  secretion  if  we  collect,  mix,  and  then  measure  the 
whole  of  the  urine  passed  in  twenty-four  hours;  Having 
ascertained  the  total  volume  of  urine  passed  in  twenty-four 
hours,  two  hundred  cubic  centimetres  will  suffice  for  the  great 
majority  of  quantitative  analyses. 

The  urine  of  man  must  be  collected  in  perfectly  clean  glass 
vessels  which  in  accurate  experiments,  should,  before  being 
used,  be  washed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  with 
water.  The  collecting-vessel  may  be  graduated  or  not ;  in  the 
latter  case,  the  urine  is  carefully  poured,  if  necessary,  in  suc- 
cessive portions,  after  being  mixed,  into  a  cylinder  capable  of 
holding  a  litre  of  water,  and  divided  into  200  parts ;  so  that 
each  division  indicates  5  cubic  centimetres. 

It  is  frequently  of  use  to  collect  the  urine  of  dogs  and  rab- 
bits, especially  when  experiments  are  made  on  the  physiological 
action  of  drugs. 

1  In  many  cases  of  disease,  urine  contains  so  much  indican,  that  the 
fofllowing  reaction  may  be  observed  : — 

To  five  cubic  centimetres  of  faming  hydrochloric  acid,  add  from  one 
to  two  cubib  centimetres  of  urine.  A  'violet  color  is  produced,  which 
passes  into  red. 
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In  tLiese  cases,  cages  are  em  ploy  ed^  whose  walls  ar€  made 
partly  of  sheet  irou  or  zinc,  and  partly  of  wire  netting-  The 
floor  of  the  cage  should  be  made  of  thick  glass  rods  (ahont 
four-tenths  of  ati  inch  in  diameter),  placed  very  closely  togifther. 
These  rods  are  so  arranged  that  the  spaces  hetwcen  them  wiU 
allow  urine  to  trickle  away,  whibt  the  solid  excreta  are  re- 
tamed. 

The  glass  rods  are  finnly  inserted  into  the  wooden  base  of 
the  cage  ;  this  is  furnished  witb  a  drawer,  into  which  is  accu- 
rately fitted  a  flat  glass  or  porcelain  dish,  such  as  is  used  by 
photographers  in  washing  photographs.  The  dish  is  perforated 
by  a  hole,  in  which  a  tube  (preferably  of  glass)  is  accurately 
fitted,  and  leads  to  the  collecting  vessels  outside. 

If  care  be  taken  to  wash  the  glass-rod  bottom  of  the  cage 
and  the  collect  In  g*gl  ass  dish  placed  beneath  it,  the  urine  may 
be  collected  in  a  state  of  groat  purity. 

**  19L  Determination  of  the  speoifio  gravity  of 
Urine. — This  may  be  effected  in  either  of  the  two  ways  de- 
scribed in  App.  §  216,  for  the  determination  of  the  speciOc 
gravity  of  fluids,  viz,,  by  means  of  a  hydrometer  or  with  the 
epeeiflc  gravity  bottle. 

The  hydrometer  employed  for  taking  the  specific  gravity  of 
urine  is  called  a  urinometer;  in  this  country  its  stem  is  usually 
divided  so  as  to  indicate  densities  ranging  from  1000  to  1060 
(water  being  1000)  f  it  is  preferable  to  use  two  urinometers  i 
one  indicating  densities  from  1000  to  1030,  the  other  from 
1030  to  1060.  The  length  of  the  slem  being  the  same  as  that 
of  the  ordinary  instruments,  the  accuracy  of  the  reading  will 
be  much  increased.  Before  using  a  urinometer,  its  accuracy 
should  be  checked  by  immersing  it  in  fluids  of  known  specific 
gravit}'.  If  the  specific  gravity  of  three  samples  of  urine  be 
accurately  taken  with  the  bottle,  data  are  obtained  for  checking 
the  ace  u  racy  o  f  th  e  u  r  i  nom  e  te  r. 

Although,  under  certain  circumstances,  important  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  by  a  determination  of  the  specific  gravity 
of  an  isolated  sample  of  urine,  generally  it  is  only  when  the 
specific  gravity  of  a  sample  of  the  mixed  and  measured  urine 
of  the  twenty -four  hours  is  ascertained,  that  vse  learn  much 
from  the  experiment 

A  knowledge  of  the  specific  gravity  enables  one  to  form  a 
near  approximation  to  the  total  quantity  of  solid  matter  ex- 
creted by  the  kidneys  in  a  given  time. 

It  has  been  empirically  determined  that  the  specific  gravity 
of  urine  genei^ally  bears  a  close  relation  to  the  solid  matters 
which  it  contains  in  solution*  Sir  Robert  Christiaoti  pointed 
out,  many  years  ago,  that  if  the  whole  numbers  which  expresa 
the  difference  between  the  density  of  a  sample  of  uriiie  and  th© 
density  of  water  (expressed  aa  1000)  be  multiplied  by  the  factor 
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2.33,  the  product  represents  very  closely  the  weight  of  the 
total  solids  contained  in  1000  parts,  by  weight,  of  urine. 
Sjibsequent  observers  have  determined  that  whilst  Christison's 
formula  yields  very  correct  results  when  applied  to  urines  of 
specific  gravities  above  1018,  for  urines  of  lower  specific  gravity 
greater  accuracy  is  obtained  by  substituting  the  factor  2  for 
2.33. 

The  following  example  will  suffice  to  show  the  method  of 
calculating  approximately  the  total  solid  matter  excreted  in 
the  urine  in  twenty-four  hours : — 

A  man  passes  in  twenty-four  hours  1575  cubic  centimetres 
of  urine  of  specific  gravity  1023,  and  it  is  desired  to  obtain  an 
approximate  estimate  of  the  total  urinary  solids. 

1st.  We  find  the  total  solids  (expressed  in  any  particular 
units  of  weight)  contained  in  1000  parts  (expressed  in  the 
same  units  of  weight)  by  Dr.  Christison's  formula,  thus,  if  the 
unit  be  the  gramme,  and  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  in  1000 
grammes  be  represented  by  x, 

X  =  (1023  —  1000)  2.33  =  53.59. 

2d.  We  require  to  know  the  weight  of  the  whole  of  urine. 
As  its  density  is  1023,  and  the  quantity  1576  cubic  centimetres, 
the  weight  in  grammes  is  at  once  found  by  the  following 
proportion  :— 

1000  :  1023  : :  1575  :  x 

.      1023  X  1575  ^  jgjj^ 


1000 

3d.  Knowing  the  weight  in  grammes  of  the  urine  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  the  approximate  weight  of  total  solid  matters 
in  1000  parts,  by  weight,  of  urine,  we  obtain  the  total  solids 
passed  in  twenty-four  hours  expressed  in  grammes : — 

1000:53.59*::  1611  :x 
X  =  86.33  grammes. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  result  obtaiped  by  such  calcula- 
tions is  merely  an  approximation  to  the  actual  number  which 
would  be  ascertained  by  the  direct  method,  to  be  immediately 
described  ;  the  approximation  is,  however,  sufficiently  close  to 
be  useful. 

192.  Determination  of  the  Total  Solid  Matters  con- 
tained in  Urine. — If  we  know  the  total  volume  of  urine 
passed  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  it  be  desired  to  ascertain,  by 
direct  weighing,  the  total  quantity  of  solid  matter  contained 
in  it,  10  or  15  cubic  centimetres  of  the  mixed  urine  are  poured 
from  a  very  accurately  graduated  pipette  into  a  weighed  porce- 
lain or  glass  capsule,  which  is  heated  over  the  water-bath. 
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or  in  tlie  wnter  oven  (fig.  HB9),  antU  a  nearly  dry  residue  id 
obtaiiiect.  Tlie  ea|>siile  with  its  contents  is  then  heated  in  an 
air  oven  whose  temperature  ia  maintaineci  at  120°  C-  The 
iiapsiile  is,  after  some  time^  allowed  to  cool  in  an  exsiccator 
(fig.  340)  and  rapidly  weighed.  The  drying  and  weighing 
aliould  be  repeated  until  the  weight  of  the  capsule  and  residue 
Is  constant*  In  order  to  secure  acenraey,  the  capsule  in  which 
the  evaporation  is  carried  on  should  be  fitted  with  a  ground 
glass  plate,  whieli  should  be  placed  over  it,  when  it  is  trans- 
ferred  from  the  air  oven  to  the  exsiccator,  and  from  the  ex- 
siccator to  the  balance. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  weighing  should  be  con- 
ducted with  the  greatest  possible  rapidity,  as  the  dried  urinary 
solids  are  liighl}"^  hygroscopic. 

Instead  of  measuring  the  urine  used  in  the  analysis,  a 
weighed  quantity  may  be  taken, 

**  193.  Determination  of  the  Amount  of  Chlorine 
contained  in  Urine. 

By  LwbiffH  Method, — It  has  been  already  mentioned  that 
when  a  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
urea,  a  dense  white  precipitate  is  formed,  which  consists  of 
compounds  of  urea  with  mercuric  oxide. 

If  the  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  be  suflaciently  diluted, 
and  be  added  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  compound  formed  con- 
tains four  molecules  of  mercuric  oxide  for  each  molecule  of 
urea. 

If,  however,  a  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  be  added  to  a 
solution  of  urea  and  chloride  of  sodium,  no  precipitate  will  at 
first  be  formed,  the  reaction  between  the  urea  and  oxide  of 
mercury  not  occurring  until  tlie  double  decomposition  between 
the  mercuric  nitrate  and  sodium  chloride  has  been  completed^ 
th  us : — 

Hg  2NO,-f2NaCl=Hg  Cl,+2NaN0^ 

As  soon,  however,  as  this  has  occur retl,  a  white  precipitate 
of  the  mercuric  oxide  and  urea  compound  falls. 

Liebig'a  method  of  detemiining  the  amount  of  chlorine  in 
urine  is  based  upon  the  reactions  which  have  been  referred  to. 

In  order  to  enable  the  student  to  determine  the  amount  of 
chlorine  by  Liebig's  method,  we  shall  describe,  in  the  first 
place,  the  method  of  preparing  the  standai'd  solution  of  nitrate 
of  mercury,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  method  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  determining  by  its  aid  the  quantity  of  chlorine  in 
urine. 

Preparalion  of  standard  solution  of  utercum  nitrate  for 
the  eMi motion  of  chtorinti  in  Urine. 

The  following  solutions  are  required  : — 

1st,  A  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  of  such  a  atrength  that 
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one  cubic  centimetre  shall  correspond  to  10  milligrammes 
(0.010  grm.)  of  sodium  chloride. 

This  solution  may  be  made  by  dissolving  twenty  grammes 
of  perfectly  pure  metallic  mercury  in  boiling  nitric  acid,  until 
a  drop  of  the  acid  fluid  does  not  cause  a  precipitate  when  added 
to  a  solution  of  common  salt.  The  acid  fluid  is  concentrated 
by  heating  over  a  water-bath  until  it  is  of  sj'rupy  consistence. 
It  is  then  diluted  with  nearl}'  a  litre  of  distilled  water. 

Unless  a  great  excess  of  nitric  acid  has  remained  after  the 
evaporation,  a  white  precipitate,  consisting  of  a  basic  nitrate 
of  mercury,  will  fall,  and  must  be  separated  by  filtration.  Be- 
fore performing  the  latter  operation,  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid 
may,  however,  be  added,  as  they  will  cause  the  re-solution  of  a 
considerable  part  of  the  precipitate,  without  rendering  the 
liquid  too  acid.  The  solution  of  meroiiric  nitrate  thus  made 
must  be  set  aside  until  the  other  reagents  which  are  required 
for  determining  its  strength  are  prepared. 

2d.  A  solution  made  by  dissolving  in  distilled  water  20 
grammes  of  pure  sodium  cloride  and  diluting  to  one  litre.  The 
salt  is  fused  before  being  weighed. 

Ten  cubic  centimetres  of  this  solution  contain  0.200  grm.  of 
NaCl. 

3d.  A  solution  made  by  dissolving  4  grammes  of  pure  urea 
iu  distilled  water  and  diluting  to  100  c.c. 

4th.  A  solution  of  sodium  sulphate,  saturated  at  ordinary 
temperatures. 

In  order  to  determine  the  strength  of  the  solution  of  mer- 
curic nitrate,  it  is  poured  into  a  burette  (preferably  a  Mohr's 
burette,  with  glass  stopcock)  of  a  capacity  of  50  cubic  centi- 
metres, and  divided  into  lOths  of  a  cubic  centimetre. 

Ten  cubic  centimetres  of  the  standard  solution  of  chloride 
of  sodium  are  then  measured  by  means  of  a  pipette,  and  poured 
into  a  glass  beaker. 

To  this  is  added  3  cubic  centimetres  of  the  solution  of  urea, 
and  5  cubic  centimetres  of  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  sodium. 
The  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury  is  now  allowed  to  flow 
gently  into  the  beaker;  as  the  drops  fall  into  the  fluid  con- 
tained in  the  latter,  a  white  precipitate  is  seen  to  form,  which, 
however,  dissolves  at  once,  or  when  the  fluid  is  stirred.  On 
adding  more  of  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  the  fluid 
becomes  opalescent  but  no  precipitate  occurs  until  the  reaction 
is  completed,  i.e.,  until  the  whole  of  the  chloride  of  sodium 
has  .been  decomposed. 

The  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  the  solution  of  mercuric 
nitrate  which  has  been  added  is  read  off;  if,  for  example,  12.7 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  solution  had  to  be  added  in  order  to 
induce  a  permanent  precipitate,  we  conclude  that  this  quantity 
of  solution  contains  the  quantity  of  mercuric  nitrate  required 
35 
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to  decompose  0,200  gmrame  of  NaCU  As  it  is  convenient  to 
have  a  solution  of  which  10  cubic  centimetms  shall  be  equiva- 
lent to  0.100  gramme  of  NaCl,  we  must  take  our  solution  and 
dilute  it  to  the  required  extent.  In  the  assumed  case,  12.7 
cubic  centimetres  contained  as  much  of  the  mercurial  salt  as 
correspond  to  0.200  gramme  of  NaCl,  t\t.^  as  mueh  as  would 
be  required  in  20  cubic  centimetres  of  solution.  If  we  there- 
fore diluted  12,T  cubic  centimetres  with  7.3  cubic  centimetrea 
of  water^  we  should  obtain  20  cubic  centimetres  of  a  solution 
of  which  10  cubic  centimetres  would  be  exact Ij^  capable  of  de- 
composing 0.100  gramme  of  XaCL 

But  as  in  preparing  such  a  standard  solution  we  deal  with 
large  quantities  of  fluid,  it  is  well  to  effect  the  dilution  of  tha 
whole  at  once. 

Thus  let  us  suppose  that  we  have  800  cubic  centimetres  of 
the  solution,  of  which  12.7  cubic  centimetres  are  equivalent  to 
0.200  gramme  of  NaCL 

As  12.7  cubic  centimetres  require  the  addition  of  7,3  cubic 
centimetres  of  water,  it  is  easy  to  find  how  much  ^00  cubic 
centimetres  require,  viz.,  459.8  cubic  centimetres.  If  we  then 
measure  out  very  accurately  this  quantity  of  d  is  tilled  ivaterH, 
and  add  it  to  our  solution,  we  obtain  1260.8  cubic  ct'ntimetres 
of  a  solution  of  which  10  cubic  centimetres  represent  100  miUi- 
grammcs  of  NaCl,  or  60*65  milligrammes  of  CL 

Having  made  the  standard  solution  of  nitrate  of  raercnry 
for  the  estimation  of  chlorine,  we  must,  Ijefore  uualyzing  urine, 
prepare  a  solution  which  we  shall  designate  as  Baryta  Mutiure* 

This  is  prepared  by  mixing  two  volumes  of  a  solution  of 
barium  nitrate,  saturated  in  the  cold,  with  one  volume  of  s 
s ol  u  t i on  of  cau s  t  ic  ba rytK  ( b a r i u  m  li yd  rate) ,  si  ni i  1  a  li y  sat  u  ra  ted i 

Two  volumes  of  the  urine  lol>e  analyzed  (say  40  cuivic  centi- 
metres) are  now  mixed  with  one  volume  (sa}*^  20  cubic  centi- 
metres) of  baryta  mixture.  An  abundant  precipitate  falls, 
consisting  chiefly  of  a  mixture  of  phos[)bate,  sulphate,  and  car- 
bonate of  barium.  (This  removal  of  phosphates  is  esneutial, 
as  these  salts  are  precipitated  by  the  solution  of  nitrate  of 
mercury.) 

The  fluid  in  which  the  precipitate  has  formed  is  filtered,  care 
being  taken  that  ttie  Alter  is  not  moistened. 

As  the  filtrate  contains  one-third  of  its  volume  of  baryta 
mixture,  it  is  convenient  to  take  for  analysis  15  cubic  centi- 
metres. This  quantity  will  exactly  correspond  to  10  cubic  cen- 
timetres o  f  u  ri  n  e.  1 1  i  s  CO  n  ve  n  i  e  n  t,  tl  ler e  fore,  t  o  h  ave ,  i  n  ad  di- 
tion  to  pipettes  graduated  so  as  to  deliver  20  and  40  cubic 
centimetres,  one  which  delivers  exactly  15  cubic  centimetres 
of  fluid.  The  measured  portion  of  filtrate  is  mry  slighibj 
acidified  by  adding,  drop  by  drop,  exceedingly  dilute  nitric 
acid,  and  then  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury  is  allowed  to 
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flow  in,  at  first  rather  rapidly,  afterwards  guttatim^  until  a  per- 
manent and  dense  cloud,  not  affected  by  vigorous  stirring, 
makes  its  appearance. 

The  number  of  cubic  centimetres  used,  multiplied  by  0.010. 
indicates  the  amount  of  chlorine,  in  fractions  of  a  gramme,  cal- 
culated as  NaCl,  contained  in  10  cubic  centimetres  of  urine. 
Thus,  if  8.56  cubic  centimetres  of  the  standard  solution  of 
chlorine  were  added,  the  quantity  of  01,  calculated  as  NaCi, 
in  10  cubic  centimetres,  would  be  0.085  gramme. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  if  a  urine  contains  albumin,  this 
substance  must  be  removed  by  boiling  and  filtration  before  the 
determination  of  chlorine  by  I/iebig's  method  can  be  effected. 

184.  Determination  of  chlorine  by  means  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
— In  cases  where  the  quantity  of  chlorine  is  exceedingly  small, 
the  following  method  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  that  already 
described. 

Ten  cubic  centimetres  of  urine  are  placed  in  a  platinum  cap- 
sule, together  with  2  grammes  of  pure  potassium  nitrate  (quite 
free  from  chlorine),  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  is 
ignited  at  a  moderate  heat  until  the  whole  of  the  carbon  has 
disappeared. 

The  crucible  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  saline  mass  which  it 
contains  is  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  a  little  nitric  acid  being 
added.  The  estimation  of  chlorine  may  then  be  effected  by 
those  methods  which  are  to  be  found  descrilied  in  text-books 
on  chemical  analysis.  The  chief  of  these  methods  consist  (a) 
in  precipitating  the  chlorine  as  chloride  of  silver,  etc.,  washing, 
burning,  and  weighing  the  precipitate ;  and  (6)  in  adding  to 
the  neutralized  solution  of  the  chloride,  mixed  with  a  drop  of 
potassium  chromate,  a  standard  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  nitrate  of  silver  causes  a  white  precipitate  of  chloride  of 
silver,  when  added  to  such  a  solution,  until  the  whole  of  the 
chlorine  has  been  precipitated.  Then,  however,  the  addition 
of  a  single  drop  more  produces  a  deep  salmon-red  color,  due 
to  the  formation  of  silver  chromate. 

**  195.  Determination  of  the  amount  of  Urea  found 
in  Urine.  ' 

I.  By  Liebig^s  Method. — In  order  to  determine  the  amount  of 
urea  by  Lieliig's  method,  we  require  (a)  baryta  mixture  as  used 
in  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  01  in  urine,  and  (6)  a 
standard  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  used  for  01  determinations,  but  containing 
much  more  mercury.  In  making  this  solution,  dissolve  about 
75  grammes  of  pure  mercury  in  pure  nitric  acid,  adopting  all 
the  precautions  previously  suggested,  and  dilute  to  the  volume 
of  one  litre.  , 

In  order  to  grade  the  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  for  urea, 
we  must  pour  into  a  beaker  10  cubic  centimetres  of  a  standard 
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aqueotis  solaticn  of  pure  ure&,  containing  2  grammes  of  per- 
fectly pure  iireii  in  100  cubic  centimetresi  Tim  quantity  of  so- 
lution in  tile  beaker  will  then  coutaui  0  JQO  gramme  of  urea. 

The  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  is  tiien  added  and  the  fluid 
stirred  ;  an  abundfint  snoM'-white  preeipitate  falls.  Wbeo  the 
precipitation  appears  to  be  nearly  completed,  arlrop  of  the  fluid 
holding  the  precipitate  in  suspension  is  a<Uled  to  a  drop  of 
solution  of  sodium  earl>onate  on  a  porcelain  slab.  If  the  urea 
be  not  completely  precipitated^  no  change  of  color  will  Im?  ob- 
served when  the  two  fluids  are  mixed.  The  mercuric  nitrate 
aolulioQ  is  then  added  drop  by  drop,  and  the  prf>ccss  of  testing 
with  the  solution  of  Na^CO,  on  the  slab  repeated  from  time  to 
time.  At  last  a  ycHow  color  will  apiHSar.  This  will  indicate 
that  the  solution  of  mercury  has  been  added  in  exce.is.  The 
number  of  cubic  ecntimetrcs  of  solution  arlded  indicates  the 
number  of  c.  c.  which  are  equivalent  to  Q.200  gramme  of  urea. 
As  it  is  convenient  to  have  a  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate,  of 
which  10  cubic  centimetres  shall  precipitate  IDO  miHigrammes 
of  urea  (OJOO),  or  I  cubic  centimetre  10  milligrammes,  it  is 
essential  to  dilute  the  solution  which  has  been  prepared,  in  the 
same  manner  as  was  indicated  in  the  case  of  the  solution  for 
the  determination  of  chlorine. 

Having  prepared  the  mhilion  of  mercuric  niiraie  for  urea^ 
and  the  baryta  uii^/i^re,  the  analysis  of  urine  can  he  rapidly 
e  ffec  ted .  4  0  c  u  hi  c  ce  n  ti  ra  e  t  res  o  f  u  r  ine  a  re  m  i  xed  w  i  1 1 1  2  0  c  u  bic 
centimetres  of  baryta  mixture  j  15  cubic  centimetres  of  the  fil- 
trate are  precipitated  with  the  mercury  solution,  until  a  yellow 
reaction  with  solution  of  Na^CO,,  is  obtained. 

The  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  tlm  mercury  solution 
naed,  minus  2  and  multiplied  by  0.010  gramme,  indicates  very 
closely  tiic  amountof  urea,  expressed  in  fractions  of  a  gramme, 
contained  in  10  cubic  centimetres  of  urine,  provided  that  the 
urine  be  of  average  composition,  i.  e.,  that  it  contains  no  ab- 
normal substances,  that  tiio  amount  of  chlorine  in  tt  be  aljout 
the  average,  and  that  it  be  neither  very  concentrated  nor  very 
dilute. 

The  statements  made  in  the  preceding  paragraph  indicate 
many  circumstances  which  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  and 
many  corrections  which  have  to  be  introduced  in  order  to  give 
to  Liebig*s  method  the  accuracy  of  which  it  is  capable. 

Jn  pointing  out  these  corrections,  an  explanation  must  be 
given  of  the  empirical  statement,  *Uha£  the  numbn-  of  cubic 
centimeirea  of  mercury  mhition  uned^  minus  2,  and  multiplied 
by  0.01  grm,^  indicates  very  closely  the  amount  of  urea^  ew- 
preased  in  fractions  of  a  gramme^  contained  in  10  eubie  centi- 
metres of  urine,^^  The  reason  for  subtracting  2  cubic  centi- 
metres is^  that  in  average  urines  this  volume  of  the  solution  ia 
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required  to  decompose  the  chlorides,  and  does  not,  therefore, 
take  part  in  the  urea  reaction. 

If  this  correction  be  constantly  introduced  in  a  series  of  ob- 
servations, and,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  the  urine  be 
not  of  very  exceptional  composition,  results  are  obtained  which 
are  very  nearly  correct,  and  which  are  comparable  the  one  with 
the  otlier.  If,  however,  the  urine  in  cases  of  pneumonia  or  of 
fevers  were  under  investigation,  the  error  introduced  by  tiie 
application  of  this  arbitrary  correction  would  generally  be  very 
gi*eat. 

In  such  cases  we  must  adopt  a  more  scientific  method  of 
avoiding  the  error  introduced  by*  the  presence  of  chlorides.  We 
must  in  the  first  place  determine,  by  the  standard  solution  of 
mercuric  nitrate  for  chlorine^  the  amount  of  chlorine,  calcu- 
lated as  NaCl  present  in  10  cubic  centimetres  of  the  urine,  i.  e., 
in  15  cubic  centimetres  of  the  filtrate  obtained  on  mixing  two 
volumes  of  urine  with  one  volume  of  baryta  mixture,  and  we 
must  then  remove  the  whole  of  the  CI  from  a  fresh  quantity 
of  filtrate  by  a  standard  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  To  do 
this  we  require  a  solution  of  nitrjite  of  silver  exactly  equivalent 
to  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury  which  has  been  used.  If 
11.601  grammes  of  fused  silver  nitrate  be  dissolved  in  distilled 
water,  and  diluted  to  the  volume  of  1  litre,  the  solution  will  be 
of  the  required  strength,  i.  e.,  1  cubic  centimetre  will  exactly 
precipitate  0.010  gramme  of  chloride  of  sodium. 

Take  30  cubic  centimetres  of  the  filtrate  from  the  mixture  of 
baryta  mixture  and  urine,  and,  having  added  a  drop  of  nitric 
acid,  pour  in  from  a  burette,  or  from  a  finely  divided  pipette, 
twice  as  many  cubic  centimetres  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  solu- 
tion as  tiie  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  nitrate  of  mercury 
solution  required  in  the  chlorine  determination.  A  precipitate 
of  chloride  of  silver  will  fall,  and  the  filtrate  may  now  be  sub- 
jected to  analysis  for  urea. 

An  example  will  help  to  make  the  course  of  these  operations 
clear. 

Forty  cubic  centimetres  of  the  urine  of  a  boy  suffering  from 
typhus  fever  were  mixed  with  20  cubic  centimetres  of  baryta 
mixture,  and  the  fluid  was  filtered.  15  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
filtrate  was  placed  in  a  beaker,  and  the  standard  solution  of 
mercury  for  chlorine  was  added,  until  a  permanent  and  dense 
cloud  had  formed.  The  number  of  cubic  centimetres  added 
was  4.5.  As  each  cubic  centimetre  of  the  standard  solution 
corresponds  to  0.010  gramme  of  CI  calculated  as  NaCl,  the 
quantity  in  10  cubic  centimetres  amounted  to  0.045  gramme. 
30  cubic  centimetres  of  the  filtrate  from  the  baryta  mixture 
and  urine  were  now  taken  and  treated  with  4.5  X'2,  i,  6.,  9  cubic 
centimetres  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution.  The  fiuid  was  filtered. 
Now  39  cubic  centimetres  of  the  mixture  of  urine,  baryta  so- 
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lution,  and  silver  nitrate  Bclutioii,  contnincd  20  cubic  centi- 
metres of  urine.  On,  therefore,  taking  Y  o^  ^^-5  cubic  centi- 
metres  of  the  filtrate,  after  the  precipitation  of  the  chloride  of 
silver,  we  obtained  a  quantity  of  fluid  which  contained  all  the 
urea  present  in  10  cnbic  centimetres  of  the  original  urine. 

It  ma  J  be  well  to  state  that  when,  as  in  many  cases  of  acute 
dtsea^,  the  amount  of  chlorine  present  is  very  small,  nearly 
accurate  results  are  obtained,  if  no  correction  for  chlorine  be 
introduced* 

Other  correeiions  must  be  introduced  into  Liebig*s  method 
under  peculiar  circumstances ;  these  will  he  stated  dognaati* 
cally,  the  studeut  being  referred  to  larger  books  for  their  ex- 
planation* 

J  St,  When,  in  determining  the  amount  of  nrea  in  15  cubic 
centimetres  of  mixture  of  urine  and  baryta  solution,  the  num- 
ber of  cubic  centimetres  of  mercury  solution  added  exceeds  30, 
we  must  repeat  the  operation,  adding  to  15  cubic  centimetres 
of  the  fluid  a  quantity  of  distilled  water  equal  to  the  difference 
between  30  and  the  number  required  in  the  first  operation. 

2d,  When  the  amount  of  ^solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury 
added  to  15  cubic  centimetres  of  the  filtrate  fVom  the  mixture 
of  urine  and  baryta  mixture,  is  less  than  30  cubic  centimetres, 
0.1  uubic  centimetre  must  be  subtracted  from  the  amount  of 
mercury  solution  required,  for  every  5  cubic  centimetres  less 
than  30  cubic  centimetres. 

This  correction  is  of  little  importance. 

11,  Davy^ii  vwthod  for  the  determination  of  Urea, 

This  excellent  method  is  based  upon  the  fact  already  men- 
tioned, tiiat  when  a  solution  of  urea  (CH,N^O),  such  as  urine, 
is  treated  with  a  solution  of  hypochlorite,  it  splits  up  into  car- 
bonic acid,  water,  and  nitrogen  gas.  If  the  mixture  be  effected 
in  a  long  graduated  tube,  and  this  be  invertetl  and  placed  over 
mercury,  the  whole  of  the  N  accumulates  on  the  surface  of  the 
fluid,  the  carbonic  aeid  being  absorbed  by  the  solution  of  hy- 
poc h  1  o r ite  used .  F ro m  t he  vol  n m e  o f  N  e v ol  v ed  the  q  u a n t  i  ty 
of  nrea  present  may  be  caiculated.  (For  details  of  this  method 
the  reader  is  referred  to  a  Treatise  on  the  Pathology  of  the 
Urine,  by  Dr.  Thudichum,  London  i  Churchill,  185^.) 

Davy's  process  is,  like  Llebig^s,  not  absolutely  correct.  Uric 
acid,  and  other  nitrogenous  substances  present  in  urine,  are  de- 
composed by  li3'pochlorites ;  as  their  quantity  is,  however,  com- 
paratively yery  small,  the  error  introduced  is  not  large*  The 
writer  can  vouch,  from  personal  observations,  of  the  great  accu- 
racy of  this  method  when  applied  to  solutions  of  pure  urea,  and 
believes  that,  if  earned  out  with  tlie  apparatus  devised  by  Dr. 
Hufner  for  the  determination  of  urea  by  solutions  of  alkaline 
hypobromites,  it  would  prove  the  most  useful  and  reliable 
method  for  the  determination  of  urea. 
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*  196.  Determination  of  the  Amount  of  Urio  Aoid 
in  Urine* — Uric  acid  is  usually  determined  by  precipitation 
with  dilute  nitric  or  h^'drochloric  acid,  the  crystalline  precipi- 
tate being  washed,  dried,  and  weighed. 

Take  200  c.  c.  of  the  urine  and  add  to  it  5  c.  c.  of  dilute  hy- 
drochloric acid  of  density  l.ll.  Set  aside  in  a  cellar  for  24 
hours.  Collect  the  uric  acid  on  a  weighed  filter,  and  wash 
thoroughly  with  distilled  water.  Dry  the  filter  and  uric  acid 
in  a  water  oven  at  a  temperature  of  iOO°  C.  Allow  the  dried 
filter  to  cool  under  an  exsiccator  (in  watch  glasses,  etc.)  and 
weigh.  The  weight  of  the  filter  and  uric  acid,  minus  the  weight 
of  the  filter  pai>cr,  gives  the  amount  of  uric  acid  precipitated. 
To  this  must,  however,  be  added  the  quantity  of  uric  acid 
which  has  been  held  in  solution  by  the  urine  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  by  the  washings  of  the  filter.  The  whole  of  these 
fiuids  are  therefore  mixed  and  measured,  and  for  every  100  c.  c. 
0.0038  grammes  of  uric  acid  must  be  calculated  (Neubauer). 
The  number  thus  calculated,  added  to  that  of  the  uric  acid  col- 
lected on  a  filter,  gives  the  amount  of  uric  acid  contained  in 
the  urine.  The  number  is,  however,  only  an  approximation  to 
the  truth.^ 

**19rj.  Determination  of  the  Amount  of  Phosphorio 
Acid  contained  in  Urine. — The  phosphoric  acid  contained 
in  urine  exists  partly  in  a  state  of  combination  with  the  alka- 
line earths,  magnesia,  and  lime,  but  chiefiy  in  combination  with 
alkalies.  If  we  render  the  urine  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  am- 
monia, the  former  are  precipitated,  leaving  the  alkaline  phos- 
phates in  solution.  It  is  customary  to  state  the  amount  of 
phosphoric  anhydride  corresponding  to  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
urine.  In  determining  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  in  urine, 
we  may  merely  determine  the  total  quantity  existing  in  the 
fluid,  or  we  may  determine  the  total  quantity  first,  and  then 
the  quantity  which  remains  after  the  precipitation  of  the  earthy 
phosphates. 

The  volumetric  method  for  the  determination  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  urine  is  based  upon  the  following  reactions: — 

(a)  When  a  solution  of  a  phosphate  acidulated  with  acetic 
acid  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  or  acetate  of  uranium, 
a  precipitate  falls  which  is  composed  of  uranium  phosphate. 

(6)  When  a  soluble  salt  of  uranium  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
potassium  ferrocyanide,  a  reddish-brown  precipitate  or  color  is 
developed. 

Preparation  of  Standard  Solutions  of  Uranium^  etc, — Before 
preparing  this  solution,  it  is  advisable  to  make  a  standard  solu- 

>  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  recent  researches  of  Dr.  Balkowsky,  in 
Virchow'8  Archiv.  Bd.  52,  and  of  Maly,  Pfiflger's  Archiv.  1872,  vol.  vi. 
p.  201. 
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tion  of  a  phosphate.  For  this  piirposei  10*085  grflniiues  of  well 
crystallized  sodinin  phosphfkte  (Nft^liP04+ 12H  ,0)  are  dis- 
solved in  distilled  water,  and  the  solution  diluted  to  one  litre. 
Fifty  cubic  centimetrea  eontain  OJ  gramme  of  P.Oj. 

Then  1 00  grammes  of  sodium  acetate  are  dissolved  id  SCO  e,e*, 
of  distilled  water,  and  100  c- c,  of  acetic  acid  added* 

The  solution  of  uranium  acetate  is  made  by  dissolving  com- 
mercial nranic  oxide  in  acetic  acid,  diluting  and  filtering;  or, 
instead,  a  solution  of  uranium  nitrate  may  be  made  hy  dissolv- 
ing tlie  crystanized  salt  in  water,  and  diluting.  The  solutions 
arc  intended  to  contain  20,3  grammes  of  uranie  oxide  in  one 
I  litre  of  solntioiK 

Having  obtained  the  solution  of  uranium  acetate  or  nitrate, 
its  strength  is  deterndned  in  the  following  manner:  50  c*c,  of 
the  standard  solution  of  sodium  phosphate  are  placed  in  a 
beaker,  and  5  e,  c,  of  the  acid  solution  of  sotlium  acetate  added- 
The  uranium  solution  is  poured  from  an  accurately  graduated 
burette,  until  prec invitation  ceases.  Then  a  few  drops  of  a 
solution  of  polassium  ferrocynnide  are  placed  on  a  porcelain 
slab,  and  after  each  addition  of  uranium  solution  to  the  phos* 
phate,  a  drop  of  the  mixture  is  taken  up  b}*  means  of  a  glass 
rod  and  brought  in  contact  with  the  fcrrocyanide.  As  soon  as 
an  excess  of  uranium  solution  has  been  added,  the  character- 
istit;  reddish-brown  color  of  uranium  ferrocyanide  is  observed. 

It  is  convenient  to  graduate  the  solution  of  uranium  so  that 
20  cubic  centimetres  shall  be  exactly  equal  to  50  c,  c,  of  the 
standard  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda^  i.  e*,  to  0.1  gramme  of 

In  analyzing  urine  by  means  of  solutions  of  uranium,  it  is 
convenient  to  operate  on  50  c,  c.  This  quantity  of  urine  is 
treated  with  the  acetate  of  sodium  solution  and  heated  on  the 
water-bath  to  a  temperature  approaching  100"^  C. ;  it  is  then 
treated  with  the  solution  of  uranium  as  previously  descril>ed* 

198.  Determination  of  the  Quantity  of  Sulphuric 
Acid  in  Urine.— The  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  in  urine  is 
best  determined  by  precipitating  with  chloride  of  barium  and 
weighing  the  dried  and  burned  precifHtate  of  I  barium  sulphate  ; 
from  this  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  can  be  calculated-  U 
is  usual  to  state  the  amount  of  sulphuric  anhydride  (SO^)  cor* 
responding  to  the  sulphuric  acid  existing  in  the  urine. 

For  details  as  to  the  precantion  to  be  used  in  determining 
the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  by  precipitation,  tbe  student  is 
referred  to  Presenius's  Qnautitative  Analysis.  The  manipula- 
tions involved  in  such  an  analysis,  Iiowever  simple  it  may  be^ 
can  only  be  learned  in  a  laborator}^  devoted  to  pure  chemiistry. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  sulphuric  acid  in  urine  should 
be  determined  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  cbloride  of 
barium ;  tbe  method  is  one,  however,  which  is  tedious,  and 
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which  cannot  be  recommended,  even  on  the  score  of  rapidity, 
as  preferable  to  the  one  first  described. 

**  199.  Deteotion  of  Sugar  in  Urine. — It  is  still  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt  whether  the  urine  in  health  contains  sugar ;  the 
processes  which  have  been  suggested,  for  the  separation  of  this 
substance,  by  those  who  maintain  its  constant  occurrence  in 
healthy  urine,  are,  however,  complicated ;  and,  as  they  have  led 
to  very  various  results  in  the  hands  of  different  observers, 
their  consideration  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  book.  (See 
Pfluger's  Archiv.  fiir  Physiol.  V.  pp.  359  and  375.) 

When  present  in  abnormal  quantities  in  unne,  as  in  diabetes, 
glucose  may  be  very  readily  detected.  The  following  experi- 
ments will  be  sufficient  to  make  the  student  acquainted  with 
the  more  common  reactions. 

Experiment  1.  Take  5  cubic  centimetres  of  diabetic  urine,  or 
of  a  solution  of  grape-sugar,  and  add  to  it  two  or  three  drops 
of  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  so  that  a  very  slight  green 
tinge  is  perceptible;  then  add  to  the  fluid  a  solution  of  caustic 
soda,  or  potash,  until  the  precipitate  of  hydrate  copper  oxide, 
at  first  formed,  is  i*edissolved. 

The  fluid,  which  has  assumed  a  blue  tint,  is  now  boiled,  when 
an  abundant  precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide  falls ;  before  this  has 
separated,  the  fluid  in  which  the  precipitation  is  eflected  be- 
comes opaque,  and  presents  a  reddish-yellow  color.  This  is 
known  as  Trommer's  test  {nee  §  77  and  §  12). 

2.  To  five  cubic  centimetres  of  urine  add  nearly  an  equal 
volume  of  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  or  potash,  and  boil.  The 
fluid  will  assume  at  first  a  light-yellow,  then  an  amber,  and 
lastly  a  dark-brown  coloration.    This  is  known  as  More's  test. 

3.  Some  diabetic  urine  is  mixed  with  a  little  brewer's  yeast, 
and  the  mixture  is  poured  into  a  test-tube  half  full  of  mercury  ; 
the  orifice  of  the  tube  is  closed  with  the  thumb,  and  the  tube 
is  inverted  into  a  capsule  containing  mercury. 

After  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, the  test-tul)e  will  be  found  to  contain  large  quantities  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  which  can  be  readil}'  absorbed  by  passing 
up  into  the  tube  a  fragment  of  caustic  potash. 

In  addition  to  these  tests,  the  student  may  with  advantage 
determine,  by  means  of  a  polariscope,  that  diabetic  urine  pos- 
sesses the  property  of  rotating  the  plane  of  polarized  light  to 
the  right, 

**  200.  Determination  of  the  Quantity  of  Sugar  in 
Urine. — This  may  be  best  effected  by  one  of  tlie  two  follow- 
ing methods :  firstly,  by  determining  to  what  extent  a  known 
depth  of  the  saccharine  fluid  rotates  the  plane  of  polarized 
light  to  the  right;  or,  secondly,  by  determining  the  quantity 
of  urine  which  has  to  be  boiled  with  a  standard  solution  of 
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a  cupric  ealt,  in  order  to  reditce  the  whole  of  the  copper  to 

the  contlition  of  red  eupi'oiis  oxide. 

In  order  to  detenu  me  the  quantity  of  sugar  by  the  last 
inetho<lj  whicli  is  known  as  tliat  of  Fehling,  we  require  to 
prepare  a  standard  solution  Iq  the  following  manner:  34*(i5 
grammes  of  pure  a»d  well  crystallized  copper  sulphate  are 
dissolved  in  about  IfiO  cubic  centimetres  of  water,  and  173 
grammes  of  Koehelle  salts  (tartrate  of  potash  and  soda)  are 
dissolved  in  about  000  cubic  centimetres  of  solution  of  caustic 
soda,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1121).  The  solution  of  auU 
phate  of  copper  is  added  gradually  to  the  alkali oe  solution  of 
Rochelle  salts,  the  fluid  being  continually  stirred,  A  deep 
blue  solution  is  thus  obtained,  which  is  diluted  with  distilled 
water  to  the  volume  of  one  litre*  Ten  cubic  centimetres  of 
this  solution  are  reduced  by  0.05  gramme  of  diabetic  sugar. 

The  following  is  the  process  which  has  to  be  followed  in 
determining  tlie  quantity  of  sugar  in  urine: — 

The  urine  to  be  examined  is  diluted  to  a  known  extent; 
thus  in  the  case  of  a  diabetic  urine,  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  1040^  100  cubic  centimetres  are  diluted  with  distilled  water 
to  the  volume  of  1000  cubic  centimetres- 
Ten  cubic  centimetres  of  the  standard  copper  solution  are 
then  accurately  measured  out  and  poured  into  a  pTjrcelain 
capsule.  Fortycubiccentimetrcs  of  distilled  waterare  added, 
and  the  solution  in  the  capsule  boiled* 

The  previously  diluted  uriue  is  then  allowed  to  flow  in  from 
a  burette;  after  a  few  cubic  centimetres  have  been  adtled,  lUi^ 
fluid  in  the  capsule  is  briskly  boiled,  and  then  the  application 
of  heat  discontinued  for  a  few  seconds. 

The  solution,  which,  after  the  saccharine  fluid  has  \wen 
boiled  with  it,  assumes  a  red  color,  deposits  a  red  sediment  of 
cuprous  oxide,  whitst  the  supernatant  fluid  iietaius  a  more  or 
less  blue  color,  in  consequence  of  a  portion  of  the  copper 
remaining  in  solution. 

Successive  portions  of  the  diluted  urine  are  then  added,  and 
t  li  e  fl  u  i  d  h  o  H  ed  a  ft  er  eac  h  addi  t  i  o  n .  As  t  he  o  pe  ra  t  ion  proceeds, 
the  addition  of  the  diluted  urine  is  performed  with  great  care, 
only  a  few  drops  being  poured  in  at  a  time,  A  point  is  at  last 
reached  when  the  bottom  of  the  caj^sule  is  coated  with  a  de- 
posit of  red  cuprous  oxide,  and  when,  on  tilting  the  capsule 
so  as  to  bring  the  fluid,  which  it  contains,  over  the  clean  white 
sides,  no  tint  of  blue  is  perceived. 

The  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  sugar  solution  added  is 
then  read  off  and  marked.  It  is  advisable,  however,  to  pur- 
sue the  operation  one  step  further.  A  few  more  drops  of 
diluted  nrine  are  added  to  the  contents  of  the  basin,  which 
are  again  boiled,  and  if  necessary,  the  addition  is  repeated 
until  the  boiled  fluid  becomes  faintly  opaque  and  of  a  yellowish 
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color.  These  appearances  prove  that  a  slight  excess  of  sugar 
solution  has  been  added.  The  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of 
diluted  urine  added  is  again  read  off.  If  the  arithmetic  mean 
of  the  first  and  second  results  be  now  taken,  a  number  will  be 
obtained  which  represents,  very  accnratel}',  the  volume  of  the 
dilute  urine,  in  cubic  centimetres,  which  was  capable  of  re- 
ducing the  whole  of  the  copper  in  ten  cubic  centimetres  of 
the  standard  solution  employed.  Now,  as  this  volume  of 
copper  solution  is  reducible  by  exactly  0.05  gramme  of  dia- 
betic sugar,  this  quantity  must  have  been  present  in  the 
volume  of  diluted  urine  made  use  of.  An  example  will  render 
the  calculations  required  intelligible :  The  urine  of  a  diabetic 
patient  was  found  to  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1035.  100 
cubic  centimetres  were  placed  in  a  litre  flask,  and  distilled 
water  added  until  the  fluid  exactly  measured  1000  c.  c.  Ten 
cubic  centimetres  of  standard  copper  solution  required  30.49 
c.  c.  of  the  diluted  urine  in  order  to  be  completely  reduced,  or 
30.49  c.  c.  of  the  diluted  urine  contained  0.05  gramme  of  sugar. 
As  the  urine  had  been  diluted  to  ten  times  its  original  bulk, 
the  same  volume  of  the  undiluted  urine  would  contain  ten 
times  as  much  sugar,  i,  e.,  0.5  gramme  of  sugar.  .  From  these 
data  we  can  easily  ascertain  how  much  sugar  was  passed  in 
the  twenty-four  hours. 

Thus,  if  the  quantity  of  urine  passed  in  twenty-four  hours, 
in  the  case  under  consideration,  amounted  to  3000.  cubic 
centimetres,  the  amount  of  sugar  passed  during  the  same 
period  would  be  at  once  found  by  the  following  proportion  :— 

30.49  :  0.5  :  :  3000  :  x 

=49.19  grammes. 

The  student,  in  carrying  out  the  process  just  described,  must 
be  careful  to  dilute  the  urine  to  a  sufl9cient  extent.  In  cases 
where  the  percentage  of  sugar  is  very  large,  it  is,  for  instance, 
convenient  to  dilute  the  urine  twenty  times  instead  of  ten. 

♦*  201.  Deteotion  of  Albumin  in  Urine. — Except  in 
very  exceptional  cases,  which  need  not  be  alluded  to  here,  the 
only  albuminous  body  proper  which  appears  in  urine  possesses 
the  reaction  of  serum  albumin.  Accordingly,  when  albumi- 
nous urine  is  boiled,  it  is  found  to  be  coagulable,  i.  e.,  the 
albumin  separates  in  the  insoluble  form,  and  the  coagulated 
albumin  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  Nitric  acid,' when  added 
alone  to  urine  containing  albumin,  likewise  precipitates  that 
substance,  and  the  precipitate  is  not  dispelled  by  heat.  It 
must  be  stated,  however,  that  in  certain  cases,  when  nitric  acid 
produces  a  mere  haze,  this  may  disappear  on  boiling,  although 
it  be  really  due  to  a  trace  of  albumin.  Albuminous  urine 
possesses  the  property  of  rotating  the  plane  of  polarization  to 
the  left. 
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*  202  Determination  of  the  Amount  of  Albumin  in 
Urine. — A  known  vobimc  of  the  urijae,  say  50  or  100  cubic 
centimetres^  is  boiler  I  ;  if  tUe  rcnetioa  is  alkaline  or  neutral,  a 
trace  of  acetic  acid  being  jireviously  added,  the  albumin  sepft' 
rates  freely  and  is  collectctl  on  a  wei^fhed  filter,  Tlic  substance 
on  tbc  Alter  is  repeatedly  washed  with  boiling  water,  and 
after  being  allowed  to  draitii  it  is  dried,  firnt  in  a  water  o%*en  at 
100^  C*,  and  afterwards  in  an  air  oven  at  120^  C.  The  weight 
of  the  filter  and  albumin,  minus  the  weight  of  the  filter,  fur- 
nishes us  with  the  quantity  of  albumin  (with  ad!iei"iug  salts) 
present  in  the  quantity  of  urine  taken  for  analysis. 

When  a  large  number  of  deter  mi  nations  of  albumin  in  urine 
have  to  !>e  made.  It  is  advisable  to  make  use  of  the  polariscope* 
The  extent  to  nliMi  tlie  plane  of  imlarized  light  ia  rotated  to 
the  loft  bears  a  strict  reiation  to  theqnantity  of  albumin  present 
in  a  0uiil,  providing  the  depth  of  fluid  examined  lie  the  same, 
and  that  no  other  substance  (e*  ^.,  sngar)  be  present,  exerting 
an  opposite  action  on  pularixiHi  light. 

♦*  203.  Deteotionof  Bile-ooloring  Matter  in  Urine. 
— When  a  large  quantity  of  bilirubin  is  present  in  urine  it  may 
be  separatet^l  from  it  by  agitating  tbe  fluid  with  chloroform, 
decanting^  evaporating  the  chloroform  solution,  disaolviitg  I  he 
residue  in  pure  chloroform^  and  allowing  the  fluid  to  evaporate 
spontaneously.  In  this  way  red  rhombic  prisms  of  bilirubin 
may  lie  obtained. 

In  all  cases  where  bile-coloring  matter  is  present,  we  can  de- 
tect it  by  the  well  known  reaction  with  nitric  acid  {Gmeliu's 
reaction).  If  strong  nitric  acid,  contain iug  nitrous  acid,  be 
added  to  a  thin  stratum  of  nrine  containing  bile,  in  a  flat  por- 
celain dish,  a  siu*eession  of  beautiful  tiuts  is  perceived^  The 
fluid  is  seen  at  first  to  be  green,  then  l>lue  and  violet ;  it  then 
assumes  a  rather  dirty  elai"et,  and  ultimately  a  dirty  yellow 
color  («*?e  §  135), 

In  eases  where  a  very  satisfactory  search  for  traces  of  bili- 
rubin is  to  be  made,  it  is  advisable  to  separate  it  from  the  uHn^i 
by  means  of  chloroform,  and  then  to  test  the  evaporated  residue 
with  nitric  acid.  A  property  which  is  very  characteristic  of 
nrine  or  other  animal  fluids  colored  by  bile  pigment,  is  that  of 
Btainiug,  of  a  yellow  color,  linen  w^hieli  is  moistened  with  it- 

**  204.  Separation  and  Deteotion  of  Bile  Acids  in 
Urine. — Four  or  Ave  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  urine 
are  treated  with  acetate  of  lead  until  a  precipitate  ceases  to  fall, 
and  ttien  solution  of  ammonia  is  added.  The  precipitate  is 
collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  water,  and  allowed  to  drain. 
The  filter  pajier,  with  the  very  bulky  precipitate  which  it  con- 
taiiis«  is  til  en  boiled  in  a  flask,  with  alcohol,  and  the  solution  is 
Altered  whilst  hot.  A  few  drops  of  solution  of  sodium  ear  bo* 
nate  being  added,  tbe  fluid  i^  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the 
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water-bath.  The  residue  is  boiled  with  absolute  alcohol,  and 
the  solution  is  concentrated  to  a  small  volume.  On  adding  an 
excess  of  ether  to  the  alcohol,  a  precipitate  occurs  which  con- 
sists of  the  soda  salts  of  the  bile  acids,  and  which,  if  set  aside 
for  some  time,  often  crystallizes. 

This  precipitate  may  be  obtained  by  decanting  from  it  the 
supernatant  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  soluble  in 
water ;  a  few  drops  of  the  aqueous  solution  may  be  evaporated 
to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  capsule  nnd  then  subjected  to  Petten- 
kofer's  test.  This  consists  in  adding  a  few  drops  of  pure  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  then  a  trace  of  solution  of  cane  sugar  to  it, 
and  heating  ven/  gently.  After  some  time,  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  purple-violet  coloration  is  developed. 

Bile  acids  may  be  detected  in  the  urine  without  previous 
separation  by  employing  Strasburg's  method  (see  §  140),  but 
Hoppe-Seyler's  method  just  described  is  much  more  reliable. 

5206.  Detection  of  Blood  in  Urine. — Urine  which  con- 
tains blood,  on  being  allowed  to  stand,  usually  furnislies  a  de- 
posit in  which  characteristic  blood  corpuscles  may  be  discovered 
without  difficulty. 

On  examiningsuch  urine  by  means  of  the  spectroscope,  there 
is  usually  no  difficulty  in  observing  the  spectrum  of  haemoglo- 
bin or  of  haematin. 

Urine  which  contains  haemoglobin  furnishes,  when  boiled,  a 
precipitate  of  albumin  and  haematin.^ 

'  Although  it  has  been  considered  adivisable  to  devote  some  space  to 
the  mode  of  detecting  a  few  of  the  more  important  abnormal  constituents 
of  urine,  it  would  be  beyond  the  object  of  this  book  to  give  a  complete 
account  of  the  properties  of,  and  mode  of  separatinj?,  all  the  substances 
which  occur  in  urine  in  a  state  of  disease.  Any  additional  information 
on  these  subjects  is  to  be  found  in  the  very  valuable  *^  Ilandbuch  der 
physiologisch-  und  pathologisch-Chemischen  Analyse"  of  Professor 
Hoppe-8eyler,  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  MANIPULATION. 

206.  Manipulation  of  Qlasa  Tubing. — Most  laboratories  contain 
a  glass-blower's  table ;  in  its  absence  the  mouth  gas  blowpipe  must  be 
used.  The  difficulty  of  keeping  up  a  continuous  blast  of  air  with  this 
instrument  can  be  readily  overcome  by  practice,  provided  that  the  orifice 
is  not  too  wide.  The  blowpipe  flame  (fi^.  825)  consists  of  two  parts,  an 
inner  blue  cone  (a)  which  Is  the  deoxidizing  or  reducing  flame,  and  an 
outer  envelope  {b)  which  surrounds  it.  The  hottest  part  of  the  flame 
is  a  very  little  in  front  of  the  tip  of  the  blue  cone.  The  reducing  flame 
is  so  called  because  the  unbumt  gasses  present  in  it  have  at  that  high 
temperature  a  great  tendency  to  take  oxygen  from  any  substance  con- 
tainmg  it.    In  the  outer  envelope,  on  the  contrary,  the  supply  of  oxy- 

fen  is  abundant ;  it  is  therefore  called  the  oxidizing  flame.  Ordinary 
Snglish  glass  tubing  contains  oxide  of  lead  :  when  it  is  heated  in  the 
reducing  flame,  black  stains  of  metallic  lead  form  on  its  surface.  To 
avoid  this,  it  should  always  be  heated  in  the  extremity  of  the  outer  flame. 
German  glass  is  free  from  lead,  and  much  less  fusible  than  English  glass, 
and  is  generally  preferable  to  it.  Tubes  pf  German  glass  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  English  by  looking  through  them  lengthwise  ;  the  for- 
mer has  a  greenish  color,  while  the  latter  looks  dark.  In  drawing  out 
a  glass  tube  so  as  to  form  a  pipette  {see  fig.  836),  care  must  be  taken  to 
soften  the  part  to  be  drawn  completely  and  equally,  and  to  remove  it 
from  the  flame  before  extending  it.  If  thisprecaution  is  neglected,  the 
drawn-out  part  will  collapse  and  close.  When  heating  a  tube  for  the 
purpose  of  bending,  it  is  important  to  use  as  low  a  temperature  as  is 
sufficient  to  soften  it,  and  not  to  begin  to  bend  until  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  the  part  to  be  bent  is  equally  softened.  For  this  reason,  it  is  best 
to  use  a  large  flame  (that  from  a  gas  jet  being  preferable  to  a  Bunsen's 
lamp  or  blowpipe),  in  which  the  tube  must  be  moved  up  and  down 
until  the  object  is  attained.  Before  bending,  it  must  of  course  be  re- 
moved from  the  flame.  In  bending  a  thin  tube,  especially,  if  it  be 
heated  too  strongly,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  its  becoming  wrinkled  at  the 
bend.  To  avoid  this,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  close  one  end  air-tight 
and  blow  in  gently  at  the  other  during  flexion.  Large  tubes  are  liient 
more  easily  by  filling  them  with  clean  dry  sand  and  heating  them  over 
incandescent  charcoal,  supported  on  wire  netting.  To  seal  a  tube,  it 
must  be  thoroughly  softened  at  a  short  distance  from  its  end,  and  drawn 
out  quickly  to  a  thread.  The  capillary  part  of  a  tube  already  drawn  out 
is  sealed  instantaneouslv  by  directing  the  point  of  a  small  blowpipe 
flame  upon  it  and  eixtending  the  heated  part  (flg.  827).  To  close  a  tube 
at  its  end,  another  piece  of  the  same  kind  of  glass  must  be  Joined  to  it 
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by  fiiiin^  the  end^  of  both  in  the  mme  Aame.  A  a  »nan  as  tbe  joining 
tms  cooled  »ligbtlyT  the  tube  to  he  closed  U  UeAled  ngaiit  at  a  i»hort  dis- 
tauce  fnini  ils  end,  and  dmwn  out  as  tvetbrc 

Annealing.^Ader  gliiins  hns  been  strongly  healed  it  must  be  allowed 
to  cool  as  f^radually  as  jiossiblet  In  order  to  anneal  it. 

Manipulatittn  &f  Cfjrk», — To  fit  properly,  a  cork  must  he  somewhat 
Iftrijer  tbjin  the  opcitiinf?  it  la  intended  b*  tilL  Before  posUrng  U  in,  it 
pbould  always  be  reduced  by  compresj+ion,  either  wilb  a  cork -squeezer 
or*  in  Us  absence,  by  rolling  it  on  the  floor  (protected  by  a  cnvcring  of 
paper)  nnder  tbe  foot>  For  shaping  corks,  a  slioemaker^H  knife  which 
haa  been  sharpened  on  a  rough  Btone  answers  be&L  Any  knife  with  a 
keen  edge  will  do*  To  perforate  a  tiuk,  a  piece  of  hniss  tabing,  the 
edge  of  one  end  of  which  is  sharpenedf  is  used.  It  la  best  to  work  (he 
borer  from  the  ojipnslte  ends,  the  two  ijore-holes  meeting  in  the  middle. 
Ab  the  boles  always  re(|uire  flntshing  with  a  ral's  tail  file,  a  bor^r 
smaller  than  the  intt-nded  ehuniitd  s^boald  be  used. 

207 ,  S oln tlo n  and  B b uUl ti on .  — T he  d i fferen t  sol ubi  1  ity  o f  ra rioua 
organic  sutistauces  in  reagentSf  such  as  water,  ether,  alcohol ^  acld^, 
alkalies,  and  saline  solutions,  not  only  serves  as  a  nieana  of  separaUng 
them  from  each  oilier,  bnt  In  many  inatances,  as  in  ihe  case  of  albumi- 
nous bodies^  fnrntshes  a  characteristic  by  which  one  substance  may  be 
distinguiabed  from  others  nearly  allied  to  it.  Testa  are  also  more  gene- 
rally and  conveniently  appUt'd  to  solutions  than  to  bodies  tbem»elves. 
Bolutbm  takei*  place  more  readily  when  tbebmly  to  hedi«aolvedisflneiy 
divided.  Dry  and  bard  sulkstances  are  therefore  generally  pulverijied  by 
pounding  and  rabbing  in  a  Wedgcwood  mortJir.  If  too  large  to  be  con* 
veniently  triturated  at  once,  ibey  may  be  previously  broken  in  an  iron 
morlar,  or  by  wrapping  them  loo»<'ly  in  brown  paper  and  pounding 
tbem  with  a  hammer  If  ibe  sul>stance  is  constantly  shaken  or  stirred 
at)Oat  so  as  to  bring  t!  continually  into  contact  with  fresh  porli<ms  of  the 
iolvenl,  it  will  diesolve  much  more  quickly  than  if  allowed  to  remuun 
at  rest. 

Fbr  preparing  SoiuUonM. — Al  beaker  js  for  most  purposes  the  most 
convenient  ve&^cd^  as  its  contents  can  be  stirred  at  the  same  tinit-  tliat  it 
is  stibjected  to  heatiWbicb  always  accelerates  solution.  To  avoid  risk 
of  fracture,  the  beaker  must  not  be  heated  over  a  naked  flatne,  but  must 
lie  placed  on  a  piece  of  wire  gaus^e  or  sand  balb  {^^*^  32W),  su|>portcd  on 
a  tripod.  Flasks  may  be  employed  instead  of  beakers  for  solution  or 
liotling  when  stirring  is  not  required.  They  have  the  advantage  of 
preventing  loss  of  tluid  during  tbe  process  of  ebulbtion^  aa  any  particles 
which  spurt  up  are  caughl  ugainist  the  »ides  of  the  lla^k,  especially  if 
it  ii  placed  in  an  inclined  position,  instead  of  falllDg  ontside  as  in  ft 
beaker. 

T&  prevent  Lorn  %  Evuporatwn. — Various  methods  may  be  uaed.  One 
of  these  consists  in  placing  a  small  funnel  in  the  mouth  of  the  flask; 
tbe  fluid  condenses  in  Ihe  funnel  and  runs  hack  into  tUe  ttaak.  Another 
method  is  to  close  Ibe  neck  of  the  flask  with  a  cork,  through  whicb  a 
wide  glass  tube,  drawn  out  to  a  capillar}^  opening  at  its  upper  end,  ib 
passed,  A  considerable  part  of  the  vapor  passing  from  tbe  boiling  liquid 
IS  condensed  in  the  tube  and  falls  back  into  the  flask.  If  tbe  lioiling 
is  long  continued,  tbe  tube  gets  very  hot  and  a  great  dcul  of  vapor 
esc n pes.  To  avoid  this,  the  escape  tube  is  prolt>nged  and  surrounded 
by  a  LiehJg*s  condenser,  for  wbich  purp^jkse  it  must  be  ben  I  at  an  angle 
of  aUmt  120^,  as  seen  in  flg.  ^29, 

To  exbaust  a  substance  with  ether,  tbe  ether  and  the  sulistance  should 
be  placed  in  one  flask,  witb  which  a  second  is  connected  by  a  t>cni  ghiss 
tul>e  which  passea  through  the  cfirk  of  both.  The  tube,  which  acureely 
project B  beyond  the  under  surface  of  the  eork  In  ihe  first  flmak,  readies 
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to  the  bottom  of  the  second.  The  first  flask  being  then  placed  in  a 
beaker  of  warm  water  and  the  second  in  cold,  the  ether  distils  over 
from  the  former  into  the  latter  and  is  condensed.  When  a  large  quan- 
tity of  the  ether  has  passed  over,  the  flasks  are  transposed,  when  the 
whole  of  the  ether  rushes  back  into  the  flrst  flask.  The  process  may  be 
repeated  indefinitely. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  an  arrangement  may  be  described 
which  is  chiefly  used  for  washing  precipitates.  It  is  also  applicable  for 
the  purpose  of  replacing  loss  by  evaporation  when  liquids  are  boiled,  or 
to  keep  the  water  at  a  constant  level  in  a  water-bath.  (See  fig.  831.) 
It  consists  of  a  large* flask,  a,  fitted  with  a  cork,  through  which  pass 
two  tubes.  One  of  these,  6,  c,  is  straight  and  open  at  both  ends;  the 
other,  d,  e,  g^  /,  is  bent  so  as  to  fonn  a  syphon,  the  limbs  of  which  are 
of  equal  length.  Both  ends  of  rf,  e,  ^,/,  are  at  a  somewhat  lower  level 
than  the  lower  end  of  ft,  c.  The  end  is  placed  in  the  funnel  or  water- 
bath  at  such  a  height  that  the  level  of  the  lower  end  of  6,  <;,  coincides 
with  that  at  which  it  is  desired  that  the  surface  of  the  fluid  shall  remain. 
The  effective  difference  in  the  limbs  of  the  svphon  is  the  space  between 
e  and  d.  Whenever  the  surface  of  the  liquici  in  the  funnel  or  bath  is  on 
a  level  with  c,  the  tube  d^  «,  ^,  /,  ceases  to  act  as  a  syphon  ;  but  as  soon 
as  it  falls,  (f,  /,  again  acts,  and  liquid  runs  into  the  funnel  till  the  surface 
is  again  level  with  c. 

208.  Evaporation. — Evaporation  of  watery  liquids  is  usually  con- 
ducted in  shallow  basins  of  Berlin  porcelain,  heated  either  directly  in  a 
sand-bath  or  over  a  water-bath.  An  ordinary  saucepan  answers  per- 
fectly as  a  water-bath.  [See  fig.  330.)  If  the  naked  flame  is  used,  it 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  actually  to  touch  the  bottom  of  the  basin.  The 
process  is  greatly  accelerated  by  constant  stirring. 

If  it  is  important  that  none  of  the  substance  be  lost,  the  liquid  must 
not  be  heated  to  boiling,  as  it  is  then  apt  to  spirt  over  the  sides.  In 
evaporating  a  solution  to  dryness,  its  surface  often  becomes  covered 
towards  the  end  of  the  process  with  a  pellicle,  which  hinders  the  vapor 
below  from  escaping  easily,  and  thus  both  retards  evaporation  and 
causes  the  vapor  to  issue  in  jets  which  may  occasion  loss  of  material. 
The  formation  of  the  pellicle  is  best  prevented  by  stirring  the  fluid  con- 
stantly with  a  glass  rod.  It  may  also  be  prevented  by  covering  the 
evaporating  basin  loosely  with  another  somewhat  smaller  one,  or  with 
a  concave  glass  with  the  concavity  downwards,  but  this  retards  evapo- 
ration. Solutions  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform  must  be  evaporated 
in  beakers.  Solutions  in  the  two  latter  menstrua  must  never  be  evapo- 
rated over  a  naked  flame,  but  always  on  a  water-bath',  as  their  vapor  is 
inflammable. 

Evaporation  at  a  Constant  Medium  Temperature, — It  is  sometimes 
desirable  to  evaporate  a  liquid  at  a  constant  medium  temperature,  such 
as  ¥P  C.  This  may  be  done  roughly  by  placing  the  evaporating  basin 
in  a  sand-bath,  and  carefully  regulating  the  size  of  the  flame  by  a 
thermometer.  Unless,  however,  it  is  constantly  watched,  the  tempera- 
ture is  apt  to  rise  or  fall  too  much,  and  the  solution  may  get  spoiled. 
This  diflSculty  is  avoided  by  using  a  water-bath  heated  by  a  gas-lamp, 
which  is  connected  with  a  Bunsen*s  ^as-regulator.  For  this  purpose  I 
find  a  water-bath  of  the  accompanying  form  (fig.  331)  a  convenient 
one.  It  is  made  of  galvanized  zinc,  is  eleven  inches  in  diameter,  and 
five  deep.  At  one  side  it  bulges  out,  and  in  the  projecting  part  thus 
formed  the  thermometer  and  regulator  are  placed.  The  top  of  the  bath 
is  covered  by  a  zinc  plate  perforated  by  several  large  holes,  in  which 
evaporating  basins  may  be  put ;  or  by  a  series  of  concentric  copper 
rings,  one  or  more  of  which  may  be  removed  so  as  to  accommodate 
evaporating  basins  of  different  sizes.  The  regulator,  as  modified  by 
36  1 
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Qdaaler  {fig.  332),  consists  of  a  wide  glass  Xnhe^  a^  divided  Into  iwo 
parts,  an  upper  aud  a  tower,  by  a  hori^.onlal  septum.  In  the  middk  of 
the  septum  is  an  opening,  from  which  a  tube  runs  down  ncarlj  lo  the 
bottom  of  the  lower  diviiiion.  The  tube  h  closed  by  a  perforated  c*>rk 
or  India-rubber  sloppcr.  Through  this  pasaea  a  tube,  b,  with  a  hori- 
zontal limb,  E.  Inside  n  ib  a  smaller  and  shorter  tube,  c,  which  has  a 
very  small  opening  opposite  is.  The  sides  of  b  and  c  are  luted  togeiher 
with  cemonl  at  f.  In  using:  Ihis  regulator,  a  quantity  of  merciry  is 
poured  into  a,  and  of  course  runs  down  into  the  lower  divUion,  partly 
filling  it,  and  partly  compreiaing  the  air  it  contains. 

The  niouth  of  a  is  Ihen  closed  by  the  cork,  anfl  the  tube  c  connected 
by  India-rubber  tubing  with  a  gaa-pipe,  and  the  tuba  e  with  a  small 
gas-burner.  The  gas  passes  down  the  tube  c  through  its  lower  opun 
end,  up  again  between  it  and  u,  and  out  at  e.  and  thence  to  the  bnm**r. 
The  re^lator  and  a  thermometer  arc  then  immersed  in  the  water  balh, 
the  giiB  lighted,  and  the  hath  warmed  til!  the  Ihermometer  indicates 
iQP  C,,  or  any  other  tlesired  temperature.  The  tubes  b  and  c  are  then 
pushed  down  till  tbe  mercury  touches  the  lower  end  of  c  and  closes  it. 
The  gas  is  thus  prevented  from  passing  onwnrds  to  the  burner,  and  the 
flame  would  go  out  enlirely  were  it  not  that  the  small  hole  in  c,  oppo- 
site D,  allows snflicient  gas  to  pass  through  it  lo  preserve  the  flame  from 
being  completely  cxtlngubhed.  As  soon  as  the  flame  is  thus  diminished, 
the  Wftter-hatli  aud  the  regulator  immersed  in  it  begin  to  cool,  and  the 
mercury,  and  at  ill  more  the  air  in  the  regulator,  consequently  contracts. 
The  mercury,  therefore,  sinks,  and  leaves  the  niouth  oF  c  open,  so  that 
the  gas  again  passes  freely  through  it,  the  flame  Increases,  and  the  tern* 
perature  of  the  tmth  again  rises.  The  mercury  and  air  again  expand  j 
and  as  soon  as  the  tein perature  is  reached  lo  which  the  regulator  was 
adjusted,  the  mercury  again  closes  the  mouth  of  c»  and  cuts  off  the  gas 
till  the  temperature  again  falls.  In  this  way  the  temperature  may  be 
kept  for  montlis  at  40^  without  varying  much  more  than  half  a  degree. 
Unless  the  mercury  is  very  clean/  however,  it  will  adhere  slightly  la 
the  lower  end  of  c,  and  the  variations  will  thus  be  greater.  The  water 
111  the  bath  must  also  be  kept  at  a  constant  lt'vel»  as  otherwise  the  part 
of  the  regulator  heated  by  it  is  sometimes  greater  and  aometimes  less. 
The  mercury  CO nseciuenily  does  not  always  expand  in  the  same  pro- 
portion  to  the  rise  in  the  temperature  of  ihe  water  in  which  H  is  par- 
tially immersed,  and  variations  of  several  degrees  may  thus  be  produced, 

209.  Frecipltatioii* — In  precipitating  a  substance  by  the  addilioo 
of  another,  the  reagent  i3  generally  added  a  little  at  a  time,  and  mixed 
by  means  of  a  stirring  rod,  till  a  further  addition  of  the  reagent  produces 
no  perceptible  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  precijutate.  In  order  lo 
ascertain  that  the  precipitation  is  complete,  a  little  of  the  liquid  is  tested 
l>y  throwing  it  on  a  filter,  and  the  reagent  added  to  the  clear  flltrate. 
If  no  further  precipitate  occurs,  the  precipitation  is  complete ;  but  if 
one  is  formed,  ttie  filtrate  is  again  mixed  with  the  rest  of  the  fluid  and 
the  process  repeated. 

210.  T77'aahin§  of  Freoipitatea  on  Filters. — Precipitates  arc  gene- 
rally collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  l>y  directing  a  stream  of  water  or 
alcohol  on  them  by  means  of  a  wash  Ijotlle.  The  filter  should  never  be 
filletl  up  to  the  top,  as  the  up]^er  part  of  the  precipitate  can m it  then  bo 
properly  washed.  It  is  always  advisable  to  let  ibe  precipitate  settle  in 
the  beaker,  and  to  allow  the  clear  liquid  to  passs  through  the  filter 
before  throwing  the  precipitate  itself  ujKjn  it  ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
fluid  from  which  the  precipitate  ha§  subsided  must  be  allowed  to  pass 
Uv rough  the  filler  before  the  washing  h  begun,  A  stream  of  water  la 
then  directed  on  the  part  of  the  precipitate  nearest  the  edge  of  the  filter, 
by  which  It  is  gradually  washed  towards  the  centre.    The  stream 
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should  not  be  too  strong,  nor  should  it  strike  the  filter  or  precipitate 
pei-pendicularly,  as  it  is  then  apt  to  scatter  the  precipitate  or  tear  the 
filter.  When  the  filter  is  nearly  full  of  water,  the  whole  should  be 
allowed  to  run  through,  and  the  washing  again  repeated. 

Washing  of  Precipitates  by  Decantation,—^\ien  a  precipitate  sub- 
sides quickly,  it  is  more  readily  washed  by  decantation  than  on  a  filter. 
Granular  and  gelatinous  precipitates  are  not  easily  washed  completely 
on  a  filter,  and  it  is  better  to  wash  them  as  well  as  possible  by  decanta- 
tion, and  to  finish  the  operation  on  a  filter.  In  washing  by  decantation, 
the  precipitate  is  placed  in  a  tall  beaker,  and  stirred  well  with  a  quantity 
of  water,  alcohol,  or  other  washing  liquid.  It  is  then  allowed  to  sub- 
side, and  the  supernatant  liquid  carefully  poured  off"  or  removed  by  a 
syphon  {see  fig.  838)  ;  this  is  repeated  till  the  washing  is  complete.  In 
order  to  prevent  any  of  the  precipitate  being  carried  off  in  the  washing 
and  lost,  the  liquid  used  for  wasl|ing  may  be  collected  and  passed 
through  a  filter.  Any  part  of  the  precipitate  retained  by  the  filter  may 
then  be  washed,  and  the  rest  of  the  precipitate  added  to  it. 

211.  Filtration. — Filtration  is  the  separation  of  insoluble  substances 
from  liquids  by  passing  the  latter  through  a  porous  material  which  keeps 
the  former  back.  When  the  substance  to  be  removed  is  in  large  pieces, 
or  when  the  liquid  is  thick  and  viscid,  and  will  not  pass  easily  through 
paper,  it  may  be  filtered  through  linen  or  gauze.  The  linen  may  either 
be  stretched  over  the  mouth  of  a  beaker  or  placed  iiua  porcelain  strainer 
in  the  form  of  a  hollow  cone,  with  numerous  perforations  near  its  apex. 
The  removal  of  the  last  portions  of  the  liquid  may  generally  be  hastened 
by  squeezing  the  linen  either  with  the  hand  or  m  a  press  (fig.  884). 
Fine  precipitates  are  usually  separated  by  filters  of  unglazed  porous 
paper,  made  specially  for  the  purpose.  To  make  a  filter,  take  a  round 
or  square  piece  of  paper  of  the  proper  size,  and  fold  it  twice  at  right 
angles.  If  a  square  piece  has  been  used,  it  must  now  be  cut  round. 
Open  it  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  place  it  in  a  funnel.  If  the  funnel  is 
of  proper  form  (its  sides  sloping  at  an  angle  of  80o  to  its  axis),  the  filter 
will  fit  it  exactly.  If  it  does  not,  the  angle  at  the  apex  of  the  paper  cone 
must  be  modifie'd.  The  filter  should  always  be  a  little  smaller  than  the 
funnel,  and  never  project  above  its  edges.  Before  pouring  in  the  liquid 
to  be  filtered,  the  paper  must  be  moistened  with  distilled  water,  alcohol, 
or  ether,  according  as  the  liquid  is  aqueous,  alcoholic,  or  ethereal.  If 
this  is  not  done,  the  first  portions  of  the  fiuid  which  pass  through  are 
apt  to  be  muddy,  but  they  may  be  cleared  b}'  pouring  them  back  on  the 
filter  and  making  them  pass  through  a  second  time.  To  avoid  breaking 
the  filter  at  the  apex,  the  liquid  should  be  poured  on  it  so  as  to  fall  on 
its  sides,  which  are  supported  by  the  funnel,  and  the  stream  directed  by 
a  glass  rod.  The  filtrate  is  generally  collected  in  a  beaker ;  it  is  well 
to  let  the  end  of  the  funnel  touch  the  side  of  the  glass,  so  that  the  liquid 
may  run  down  it  without  splashing  If  the  filtrate  only  is  wanted,  fil- 
tration may  be  quickened  by  using  a  ribbed  or  plaited  filter.  To  make 
this,  take  a  circular  piece  of  filter  paper  and  fold  it  into  quadrants,  and 
then  into  half  quadrants,  making  all  the  folds  towards  one  side.  Then 
make  a  fold  towards  the  other  side  between  each  two  of  those  already 
made,  and  push  the  paper  into  the  funnel,  pressing  the  point  down  into 
the  neck  of  the  funnel  j  then  pour  in  the  liquid,  when  it  will  open  com- 
pletely. Instead  of  this,  three  glass  rods,  bent  at  the  top  so  as  to  hook 
on  to  the  edge  of  the  funnel,  may  be  laid  inside  it  at  equal  distances 
from  each  other.  These  are  useful  both  in  quickening  the  filtration  and 
in  supporting  the  bottom  of  the  filter,  especially  when  the  funnel  is 
badly  made  and  its  tube  is  too  wide  at  its  junction  with  the  cone.  When 
albuminous  liquids  are  filtered  through  paper,  the  pores  become  very 
quickly  choked  up,  and  it  is  therefore  better  to  use  a  number  of  small 
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filters  than  one  laige  our  ;  and  wlien  the  fluid  ceaB(?s  to  puss  throtigli 
one  set  of  fllt^rs,  lo  pour  it  into  fresh  ones. 

Filtraihn.  b}[  Bun$i7i'B  Pump. — Plltration  may  bp  raucb  accelerated 
liy  fjltering  the  liquid  into  n  i>tvrtinl  vivcmini.  This  la  done  I13'  fixing  tiie 
fimnel  air-tight  in  one  neck  t^f  a  Woutfe^s  liollle,  and  exhausting  th«  air 
thro VI gh  the  other  by  an  ordinary  exhaueting  syringe.  It  can,  however, 
be  more  convenjenlly  cirectcd  bv  meana  of  a  Biinsen's  water  air  pump 

The  principle  of  this  inBtrnment  ist!ie  same  as  thatof  Sprengers  pump, 
with  Ihie  dilfercnce,  that  water  issnhstiiuted  for  mercury.  It  con?iistsof 
a  widi*  air-tight  lit  he,  tiirou^h  which  water  descends  in  a' constant  stream 
tcj  a  depth  which  (if  it  is  desired  in  produce  a  complete  vacuum)  mtist 
not  be  less  than  thirty -two  feeL  Into  the  axis  of  this  tube^  close  to  Sis 
upper  end,  a  Sicccmd  tube  of  much  smaller  bore  project?^  the  open  end 

0  i"  w  hicii  look  ft  d  c^w  n  w  aril  s »  L  t.^m  t  h  c  d  1  rec  tio  n  o  f  Ih  e  si  rcai  u .  T  h  rough 
thia  tube,  if  it  is  oim^u,  iilr  is  constantly  drawn  \  any  closed  cavity  with 
which  it  la  in  air-tight  commnnication  is  rapidly  cxiiaiisleih     It  may 

1  bus  be  used  cither  as  an  aspirator  or  as  an  air-pump.  If,  however,  the 
height  of  ihe  column  of  water  is  less  than  tbirty4wo  feci,  ita  cxbaus^ting 
power  is  limited  U\  the  production  of  a  diminished  pressure,  which  ie 
expressed  by  the  difference  between  the  height  of  the  colnmnand  thirty- 
two  feel.  The  usual  way  of  employing  it  in  filtration  is  to  attach  the 
extraction  tube  h  to  a  piece  of  bent  glass  tul>intc,  which  passes  tli rough 
an  India-rnbber  stopper  in  one  neck  of  a  Woulfe*s  bottle,  in  tlie  ottter 
neclc  of  which  a  funnel  is  flxed  in  a  similar  manner.  Tlie  air  inside  the 
bottle  being  exhausted  by  the  air-pump,  the  fluid  is  forced  rapidly 
through  the  iilrer  by  the  prcj^sure  of  tlio  external  atmosphere*  1  find  ft 
more  convenient  to  nsc  a  strong  tiell  jar,  with  a  tutmlar  open! n|4  at  Ihe 
top.  Into  this  opening  an  India -nil  tljcr  stopper,  which  is  perforated  for 
the  funnel  and  exhausting  Hi  be,  is  fitted.  The  beaker  in  which  the  fil- 
trate is  to  be  received  is  placed  on  a  ground -glass  plate.  The  ground 
edge  of  the  bell  jar  having  been  smeared  with  resin  ointment,  it  is  set 
on  the  plate  in  such  a  position  ttiat  tbe  tunnel  is  exactly  over  the  lieaker. 
The  fluid  U  tlien  iron  red  into  the  filter,  and  the  air  exhausted  from  th^ 
bell  jar.  The  pressure  of  the  air  would  force  the  liquid  through  the 
Alter  and  tear  it  away  unless  it  were  supported  in  some  way.  TTbis  ts 
done  by  taking  a  seniicircular  piece  of  platinum  foil  of  suitable  si^e.  A 
enlp  having  been  muile  at  the  centre  of  the  straight  edge,  and  at  right 
angles  to  it^  the  bit  of  fyil  Is  heated  in  the  blowpipe  flame,  and  allowed 
to  cooL  It  can  then  be  smootlied  out,  bent  at  the  snip,  and  the  edgtM 
brought  together  so  as  to  overlap  each  other  slightly.  The  hollow  cone 
thus  formed  Is  next  placed  in  an  iron  mould  with  a  conical  curvily,  and 
presjsed  flrmly  in  with  a  conical  ping.  The  fa  tine  I  used  must  be  chosen 
with  sides  sloping  at  tlie  proper  angle,  and  the  lube  must  not  be  lt>o  widi) 
at  tiie  junction  witli  the  cone.  The  platinum  foil  is  placed  in  the  bottom 
fif  the  funnel,  and  pressed  with  the  finger,  so  as  lo  fit  live  funnel  smoothly* 
Instead  of  platinum  foil,  fine  wire  game  or  parchment  paper  is  some* 
limes  used.  Ttie  filter  is  then  folded  and  placed  with  its  apex  resting  in 
the  platiunuu  moistened  with  water^  and  pressed  gently  against  the  sides 
of  the  funnel  so  as  to  make  it  fit  tightly  to  it,  and  prevent  air  from  get- 
ling  down  into  the  receiver  between  tliem.  Milk,  albuminous  i^olutions, 
find  glycerin  can  l>e  filtered  much  more  readily  thrfjugh  porous  earthen- 
w*are  than  through  pai^er.  For  Has  purpose  the  top  of  a  |X)rous  ceil, 
such  as  is  used  for  galvanic  batteries,  is  closed  by  au  India-rubber  cap 
with  two  openings.  One  of  these  is  connected  by  a  short  glass  tube  and 
fitrcuig  Inclia^rnhber  lubiug  with  the  pump.  Through  the  other  m  glftaa 
tube  passes  nearly  lo  the  bmiom  of  the  cylinder,  and  is  closed  at  its 
upper  end  by  a  piece  of  India-rubbt- r  tubing  and  a  strong  clip*     Tlils 
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serves  as  a  pipette  to  remove  a  little  of  the  fluid  occasionally  from  the  cell 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  it.  The  cell  is  placed  in  a  glass  cylinder,  little 
more  than  wide  enough  to  admit  it,  and  the  fluid  to  be  filtered  is  poured 
into  the  cylinder  until  it  covers  the  lower  part  of  the  India-rubber  cap. 
The  air  being  then  exhausted  from  the  cell,  the  fluid  filters  into  it  from 
the  cylinder.  Instead  of  cells,  cones  of  porous  earthenware  may  be  used 
as  filters.  A  short  piece  of  wide  India-rubber  tubing  is  stretched  over 
the  top  of  a  funnel,  and  into  its  upper  end,  which  lies  flat  across  the 
opening  of  the  funnel,  a  porous  cone  is  inserted  {see  fig.  335).  In  order 
to  keep  liquids  hot  during  the  process  of  filtration,  Plantamour's  funnel 
is  used.  This  is  a  hollow  funnel  of  copper  containing  water,  which  is 
kept  hot  by  a  flame  applied  to  a  projecting  part.  A  better  plan  is  to 
use  a  water-bath  with  a  funnel-shaped  opening  in  it  (fig.  330).  This 
has  the  advantage  that  it  may  be  kept  at  any  required  temperature  with 
the  aid  of  a  Bunsen's  regulator. 

212.  Dialysis. — Almost  all  crystalline  bodies,  with  the  notable  ex- 
ception of  hffimoglobin,  pass  readih^  when  in  a  state  of  solution,  through 
animal  membranes  or  through  vegetable  parchment.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  non-crystalline  bodies,  such  as  albumin,  do  not  pass  through  at 
all,  or  only  with  very  great  difficulty.  In  this  way  the  diff'usible  may 
be  separated  from  non-ditfusible  substances.  Such  a  separation  is 
termed  dialysis.  Graham,  the  discoverer  of  the  process,  gave  to  the 
diffusible  bodies  the  name  crystalloids,  to  the  non-diffusible  the  name 
colloids,  as  he  thought  all  crystalline  bodies  diff'used  and  all  non-crystal- 
lizable  did  not ;  but  these  names  are  open  to  objection  since  the  dis- 
covery that  hoemoglobin  will  not  diff'use,  although  it  forms  crystals, 
while  peptones  diff'use,  although  they  do  not  crystallize.  Dialysis  is 
effected  by  placing  the  liquid  which  is  to  be  dialysed  in  a  cylinder,  of 
which  the  bottom  consists  of  vegetable  parchment.  This  cylinder, 
called  a  dialyser,  is  then  placed  in  a  shallow  vessel  containing  distilled 
water.  The  diffusible  substances  pass  through  the  parchment  into  the 
water,  while  the  non-diffusible  remain  behind.  Two  forms  of  dialyser 
are  in  ordinary  use.  For  dialysing  small  quantities,  bell-shaped  glass 
jars  are  used.  For  quantities  of  seven  or  eight  dunces  or  upwards,  a 
dialyser  is  employed  which  consists  of  two  gutta-percha  hoops,  one  of 
which  is  two  inches  deep,  the  other  only  one.  The  deeper  hoop  is 
slightly  conical,  so  that  the  other  hoop  slips  over  its  smaller  end. 

Before  using  this  contrivance,  both  hoops  must  be  washed  thoroughly 
with  distilled  water.  A  piece  of  vegetable  parchment,  about  three 
inches  wider  than  the  smaller  end  ot  the  deep  hoop,  must  then  be 
steeped  for  a  minute  in  distilled  water  and  stretched  over  it.  After 
applving  the  edges  of  the  parchment  carefully  to  the  outside  of  the 
smafler  hoop,  the  larger  one  is  slipped  over  it,  so  as  to  fix  it  tightly. 
The  dialyser  must  next  be  tested,  to  ascertain  that  the  parchment  is 
free  from  holes.  It  must  be  filled  to  the  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
with  distilled  water,  and  placed  for  a  short  while  on  a  piece  of  blotting- 
paper.  If  there  are  any  holes  in  the  parchment,  the  water  will  come 
through  and  leave  a  wet  spot  on  the  blotting-paper,  in  which  case  cither 
a  fresh  piece  should  be  put  on  or  the  holes  closed  up.  This  may  be 
done  by  sticking  a  piece  of  vegetable  parchment  over  the  boles  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  dialyser  with  white  of  Qgg^  and  then  passing  a 
smooth  hot  iron  over  the" patches.  This  done,  the  dialyser  must  be 
again  tested.  Al\er  having  been  ascertained  to  be  perfect,  it  may  be 
filled  ;  the  liquid  to  be  dialysed  must  not  cover  the  bottom  to  a  greater 
depth  than  half  an  inch.  It  must  then  be  floated  in  about  five  times  as 
much  water  as  it  contains  of  liquid  (fig.  337),  and  gently  agitated  from 
time  to  time. 

The  bell -shaped  dialysei*s  are  used  in  the  same  way,  but  the  paper  is 
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fixed  oTor  the  wide  end  with  a  piecf  of  fine  cord,  nnd  the  didlyser, 
inateiid  of  bt4ng  floated  cm  the  wiiter,  m  suspendin!  so  that  Ihe  parcb- 
ment  i&JHit  below  tUe  aurtace,  Thia  is  effected  by  stritij?8  which  pass 
from  U«  neck  to  a  glass  rod  kid  over  the  tiioiUh  of  a  cylindrical  glass 
jar  containing  the  water  (fig*  338).  Diffusion  is  prompted  bj  usiiig  a 
large  surface  of  parch uvcnt,  or  by  frequently  gently  ahaking  the  djalyser. 
The  proceiiij  may  be  further  acceleriited  by  heat  and  by  evaporation,  for 
which  pnrposo  the  basin  containing  the  dialjser  may  lie  advantageously 
.    placed  in  the  warm  chamber  or  bath  at  a  lerapcrature  of  S7^  C, 

213.  Dryiug.-^GIasa  vessels,  in  which  substances  are  to  he  weighed, 
are  dried  by  lieai.  In  the  case  of  flasks  and  Iut>e3,  this  maybe  don<."  bj 
wanning  them  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp^  then  blowing  air  through 
them  with  the  bellows.  For  most  purposes  the  httt-air  bath  is  used — a 
copper  vessel  either  cnbical  or  cylindrieal  In  shape,  and  provided  with 
a  door  or  movable  cover  (flg.  3.19).  It  is  heated  by  a  lamp  or  burner, 
and  must  he  furnished  with  a  thermometer,  so  fixed  as  to  iudicatt«  Iha 
temperature  of  the  air  of  the  chamber.  For  all  purpos^es  which  re- 
quire a  temperature  not  exceeding  lOO'^  C,  the  hot-air  bath  must  coji- 
sist  of  two  Closings,  the  ftpaue  between  which  is  filled  with  w*aler. 

Drying  and  Cooling  &ver  Sulphur ie  A^id, — When  substances,  espe- 
cially hygroacoinc  pow^ders,  are  dried  in  the  air-bath  and  then  allowed 
t€  cool/tbey  lake  up  moisture  and  gain  weight.  To  prevent  this,  they 
must  be  allowed  to  cool  umler  a  bell  jar,  under  which  is  a  dish  con- 
taining sulphuric  acid  (fig,  340).  The  acid  absorbs  moisture  with 
avidity,  and  keeps  the  air  under  the  jar  dry.  Tlie  ncid  may  be  placed 
in  a  shallow  dish,  and  the  t^ubstances  to  be  dried  supported  over  it  on  a 
shtiet  of  perforated  zinc,  wlxich  rests  on  Ihc  edges  of  the  dish  or  on  a 
small  tripod.  Another  method  is  to  put  the  acid  in  a  beaker,  covered 
with  a  ground -glass  plate  greased  at  the  edges,  and  lo  support  the  cru- 
cible ou  a  leaden  support ;  the  support  is  nuide  of  a  bit  of  strong  leaden 
wire  by  bending  one  end  of  U  into  a  circle  which  lies  at  the  l>oltom  of 
the  beaker,  and  the  otber  end  into  a  smaller  circle  which  rises  above 
the  surface  of  the  acid  and  holds  the  crucible.  To  prevent  dried  hydro- 
scopic substances  from  taking  up  moist ure" during  weighing/they 
should  not  be  placed  in  an  ojien  vessel,  but  inclosed  between  two  watch* 
glasses  held  logeiher  by  a  spring* 

When  It  is  desired  to  dry  substances  without  the  aid  of  heat,  they  are 
to  be  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  air*pump  and  over  sulphuric  acid, 
as  just  mentioned. 

Precipitates  may  be  rapidly  dried  bj  sutiportin^the  funnel  eontainmg 
them  over  a  very  small  llame  by  means  of  a  t>eaker  with  the  bottom 
out,  a  triangle  of  iron  wire  and  a  piece  of  wireg-ansse,  arranged  as  in 
fig.  ;j4l. 

214,  Ignition. — Substances  are  exposed  to  a  red  heat  in  order  to  dry 
them  tbonmg:h!y.  to  drive  away  volatile  matters^  or  to  bum  off  organic 
const itueni.s  and  tiHow  the  tixcd  inorganic  solids  to  be  detertnined.  A 
small  quantily  of  a  substance  nuiy  be  ignited  on  a  piece  of  pbtinum 
foil  or  in  a  platinum  spoon,  larger  Vjuantilles  In  porcelain  or  platinum 
crucibles.  Platinum  vessels  shouM  not  he  used  if  the  substance  to  be 
ignited  contains  iodine,  bromine,  pihosphorus^  or  ensily  reducible 
metals,  such  as  copper,  lend,  silver,  gohl,  or  tin.  When  *]j  reel  pi  tales 
coUee  ted  in  a  fl  1 1  er  a  re  i  gn  i  ted ,  11 1  cy  n  i  u  st  be  fl  rst  ca  re  f u  t  ly  d  ri  e  d .  T  he 
crucible  is  then  lo  bo  pi  need  on  a  piece  of  glazed  paper.  The  precipitate 
loosened  from  the  filler  by  rubbing  th*:  sides  togeiber,  and  then  shaken 
gently  into  the  crucible.  *  The  filter  is  ihen  either  folded  and  placed  in 
the  crucible,  or  il  is  set  Are  lo  and  lield  over  ll  by  a  pair  of  forceps,  so 
that  <he  ashes  may  fall  into  it.  Anv  aj*hes  or  precipitate  that  has  fallen 
on  the  paper  having  been  collected' and  added  to  (he  rest,  the  cmcibb 
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is  placed  in  a  triangle  of  platinum  wires  stretched  on  a  larger  one  of 
iron  wire  (fig.  342),  and  heated  over  a  Bunsen^s  lamp.  The  cover 
should  be  laid  on  the  crucible  at  first  to  prevent  any  loss,  and  the  heat 
raised  very  gradually.  The  cover  may  be  removed  during  part  of  the 
process  to  allow  freer  access  of  air,  but  towards  the  end  it  should  again 
be  replaced  so  that  the  heat  within  the  crucible  may  become  greater. 
With  the  same  view,  the  blowpipe  flame  may  be  substituted  lor  that 
of  the  Bunsen's  burner.  The  crucible  is  then  allowed  to  cool  somewhat 
on  the  triangle,  but  wliile  still  warm  must  be  placed  over  sulphuric 
acid,  and  left  there  till  cold.  The  weight  of  ash  left  by  a  good  filter  is 
very  inconsiderable  ;  but  it  mav  be  ascertained  by  burning  a  dozen 
filters  and  dividing  the  weight  of  the  ash  by  the  number.  Filters  may 
be  almost  completely  deprived  of  ash  by  extracting  them  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  washing  them  with  water  till  the  acid  reaction 
completely  disappears. 

215.  Weighing. — The  balances  most  useful  in  a  physiological  labora- 
tory are  a  fine  analytical  balance  to  carry  100  grammes  in  each  pan,  and 
turn  easily  with  half  a  milligramme  or  less,  and  a  large  balance  to  carry 
seventy  kilogrammes,  and  turn  with  a  few  grammes.  Fine  balances 
are  always  protected  by  glass  covers,  to  prevent  the  access  of  dust  and 
protect  the  instrument  from  draughts  of  air,  etc.  Inside  this,  a  vessel 
containing  chloride  of  calcium  is  often  placed  to  keep  the  air  dry.  The 
doors  of  the  case  should  be  only  opened  when  the  substance  or  weights 
are  to  be  adjusted,  and  should  be  closed  while  the  beam  is  oscillatmg. 
It  is  convenient  to  lay  the  weights  on  a  sheet  of  paper  on  the  fioor  of 
the  balance,  and  to  mark  the  weight  of  each  on  that  part  of  the  paper 
where  it  lies.  They  must  never  be  touched  with  the  fingers,  only  with 
forceps.  It  is  advisable  always  to  place  the  weights  in  the  same  pan 
(the  right)  of  the  balance,  and  the  substance  to  be  weighed  in  the 
other.  The  placing  of  heavy  weights  on  a  fine  balance  should  be 
avoided,  even  though  they  may  not  exceed  the  weight  which  the  instru- 
ment is  constructed  to  carry.  Nothing  should  be  placed  on  the  pans  or 
taken  from  them  while  the  beam  is  oscillating.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
wait  each  time  till  the  index  stops  moving  in  order  to  see  whether  there 
is  any  diflference  between  the  weights  in  the  pans ;  for  this  is  ascer- 
tained much  more  axactly  by  observing  whether  the  index  oscillates 
farther  on  one  side  of  the  zero  mark  than  on  the  other,  than  by  noticing 
its  position  when  at  rest.  After  weighing,  add  together  the  weights 
which  are  absent  from  their  places  on  the  paper.  Note  down  the  weight 
at  once^  and  check  it  by  adding  the  weights  together  as  they  are  lifted 
from  the  pan  and  replaced.  No  weight  should  ever  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  balance  after  weighing.  Substances  are  generally  weighed  in 
wrflch-glasses,  small  crucibles  or  small  flasks.  These  may  bo  either 
weighed  separately,  and  their  weight  deducted  from  the  total  weight,  or 
they  may  be  counterpoised.  To  save  the  trouble  of  weighing  them  each 
time,  they  may  be  carefully  weighed  once  for  all,  and  their  weight  noted 
and  marked  on  them  with  a  diamond,  or,  if  they  are  of  porcelain,  in 
ink.  When  a  crucible  with  its  lid  is  used,  it  is  usual  to  put  correspond- 
ing marks  on  the  crucible  and  its  lid,  so  that  the  same  may  be  used  each 
time.  Counterpoises  may  be  made  in  various  ways.  The  most  con- 
venient is  to  choose  a  piece  of  brass  of  about  the  size  of  the  brass  weight 
which  corresponds  most  closely  to  the  weight  of  the  vessel  to  be  coun- 
terpoised, and  reduce  it  by  careful  filing  till  the  weights  are  exactly 
equal.  If  only  required  for  temporary  use,  a  pill-box  partly  filled  with 
small  shot  will  sufllce. 

216.  Specific  Gravity.— The  specific  gravity  of  a  solid  or  liquid  is 
its  weight  compared  with  that  of  an  equal  bulk  of  distilled  water. 
Water  and  other  liquids,  however,  shrink  when  cooled,  and  expand 
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^hen  heated,  so  that  the  weight  of  &  giTen  bulk  varies  with  the  tempe- 
rature. If  a  vrssel  cfintahvin^»  for  example,  a  cubic  imtb  la  filled  with  a 
fluid  sit  a  mnditrate  temperalnre  and  cooled^  th(*  liquid  will  shrink,  and 
more  nnml  be  poured  in  to  fiU  np  the  space.  If*  un  the  eontrary*  it  Ik^ 
Tviirniedi  the  liquid  ivill  run  over.  TJie  weight  of  the  cubic  inch  of  cold 
liquid  will  be  greater  ihan  thai  of  the  liquid  at  ibeanghial  temperature 
by  the  quantity  pmired  h%^  while  that  of  the  hot  liquid  will  be  less  by 
thai  which  lilts  run  over.  It  1**  therefore  absolutely  necessary  to  com- 
pare the  weights  of  bodies  at  the  same  lempeniture.  Specific  griivitjea 
are  in  rliia  country  estimated  at  15^'  C.  or  tid-J  F. 

Sperife  Qrimt^  of  Lfqifidn. — The  specific  gravity  of  u  liquid  may  be 
iaccrljilned  by  the  use  of  the  specific  gravity  bottle,  the  hydrometer,  or 
specific  gravity  beads. 

The  Sp6<^ijlc  G rarity  BotlU. — This  is  a  small  l>ottle  which  coniain*  n 
known  Yfdunie  of  liquid  ;  rme  fonii  of  bolilt>  (tig.  iJ43)  contains  its  pro- 

ger  qimntily  when  it  is  filled  perfectly  full,  another  form  (%,  344)  when 
lied  up  to  a  mark  ou  the  neck,  which  is  long  and  thin.  The  bottle  hav- 
ing been  charged  with  the  licpiid,  of  which  the  specific  gravity  is  to  1m 
determined,  the  weight  of  itti  contents  h  determined  by  the  balance,  for 
"Which  purpogie  it  must  fii'st  be  counterpoised*  The  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  l!ie  weight  of  the  liquid  hy  tlie  weight  of  the  same  bulk  of 
water  at  the  same  temperature  is  its  specific  gravity.  It  is  ditficult  to 
Jill  an  ordiuary  bottle  completely  and  to  put  in  the  stopper  without  get* 
ling  in  an  alr'buljble,  which  would  of  course  alter  tile  w*eight  of  the 
contents  and  so  give  false  resuUs.  To  obviate  thia  dilUculty,  I  he  stop- 
per of  a  specific  gravity  bottle  has  a  hole  bored  np  through  lis  middle, 
so  that  when  the  bottle  is  filled  and  the  stopper  put  in,  auy  »ir  or  fluid 
(hat  may  be  present  in  tbc  neck  pusses  up  tlirougti  the  hole,  and  Liuis 
both  the  bottle  and  the  hole  in  the  stopper  are  completely  filled  with 
fluid*  Before  weighing  ilie  empty  hiittle  or  making  a  counterpoise  for  ■ 
it,  it  must,  be  thoroughly  dried,  Specific  gravity  bottles  of  ihiB  kind 
are  usually  c3onstructcd  to  contain  from  50  to  100  grammea  of  distilled 
Tuater  at  15-  0*  Counterpoises  are  always  sold  with  them*  Before 
using  them,  the  accuracy  both  of  the  countert>oise  and  of  the  capacity 
of  tlie  bottle  must  be  tested.  For  the  Matter  purpose,  the  Ixittle  mu^t  Ik* 
filled  and  then  immersed  in  a  beaker  con  tain  in  tjf  distilled  water  at  a  tent- 
pcrature  a  few  degrees  higher  than  15-  C,  and  allowed  to  remain  until 
a  thermometer  standing  in  the  water  indicates  that  the  required  tempe- 
rature has  been  reached.  The  bottle  niu^t  then  iie  removed  from  the 
beaker  and  weighed  against  the  counterjioistv  its  outside  lianng  been 
first  carefully  wiped  dry.  The  w-eighl  is  ituit  of  ihe  di stilled  water 
contained  in  the  Ijoiile  at  15-  C  In  weighiug  (lie  conicnti^of  the  hot- 
tie  when  charged  w  ilh  any  liquid  of  which  tlie  spccltic  gravity  is  tn  he 
determined,  the  same  metliod  is  lo  be  tbllowed»  with  the  exception  that 
the  bottle  must  not  Iw  completely  immersed  in  the  liquid  contained  in 
the  Iveaker.  If  then  w  indicate  llie  welglit  of  the  water  and  t^'  that  of 
tJie  game  volume  of  the  other  hquid  at  the  same  tetuperatureT  its  specific 
gravity  ==  ^  f^ 

Sometimes  It  is  difficult  to  gel  ji  sufiieieiit  quantity  of  liquid  to  fill  tho 
specific  gravity  bottle  just  described.  When  lids  m  the  cnse,  a  apeclfic 
gravity  bottle  may  be  made  out  of  a  test -lube »  by  drawing  it  out,  as  ia 
the  accompanying  figure  (fig.  S-J^),  Jind  tlien  ftatlening  the  I  jo  t  torn  so  an 
to  make  it  stand  liy  healing  it  and  pros&ing  it  against  a  piece  of  iron. 
A  scratch  ia  to  be  made  on  the  narrow  part  of  the  neck,  up  In  which 
liie  bottle  i*i  to  hi?  filled  with  water  at  1.1  C,  and  weighed  against  a 
counterpoise  as  before.  In  all  other  resipects  tlie  procedure  is  thai  which 
has  been  already  described. 
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T?ie  Hydrometer.— T\ie  hydrometer  is  an  elongated  glass  bulb  which 
is  weighed  at  one  end  so  as  to  make  it  float  upright,  and  is  prolonged  at 
the  other  end  into  a  stem,  graduated  in  such  a  manner  that  the  number 
of  the  division  up  to  which  the  instrument  sinks  expresses  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  liquid  in  which  it  is  placed.  As  every  instrument  reads 
accurately  only  at  the  temperature  for  which  it  is  constructed,  the 
liquid  must  be  brought  to  the  proper  temperature  before  the  instrument 
is  used.  In  using  the  hydrometer,  the  liquid  must  be  placed  in  a  cylin- 
drical glass  vessel,  deep  enough  and  wide  enough  to  allow  the  instru- 
ment to  float  freely  in  it  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  sides  or 
bottom.  The  froth,  if  any,  is  then  to  be  removed  from  the  surface  with 
a  piece  of  blotting-paper,  and  the  hydrometer  allowed  gently  to  sink 
into  tlie  liquid.  The  mark  on  the  scale,  wliich  coincides  with  its  sur- 
face, indicates  the  specific  gravity.  To  read  this  correctly,  the  eye 
must  be  brought  to  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  When  this 
is  tlie  case,  the  surface  presents  the  form  of  a  meniscus,  assuming  the 
aspect  of  an  ellipse  when  the  eye  is  either  raised  or  lowered.  To  insure 
accuracy,  the  reading  should  be  repeated  once  or  twice,  the  hydrometer 
being  down  in  the  liquid  between  eacli  two  observations. 

Specific  Gravity  of  Solids.— The  specific  gravity  of  a  solid  mass,  the 
substance  of  which  is  insoluble,  is  ascertained  by  weighing  it  first  in  air 
and  then  in  water.  The  difference  between  these  weights  is  equal  to 
the  weight  of  its  own  bulk  of  the  water  which  it  displaces.  The  specific 
gravity  is  therefore  got  by  dividing  the  weight  of  the  solid  in  air  by  the 
difference  between  its  weight  in  air  and  water.  The  weight  of  solids 
may  also  be  ascertained  by  immersing  them  in  fluids  of  known  density 
till  they  float.  Thus  the  best  way  of  ascertaining  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  substance  of  the  brain,  or  any  other  organ,  is  to  prepare  a  graduated 
series  of  solutions  of  common  salt  of  different  densities,  and  to  immerse 
the  solid,  first  in  one,  and  then  in  another,  till  a  solution  is  found  in 
which  it  floats  indifferently  at  any  height. 

217.  Volumetrical  Analysis. — For  volumetrical  analyses,  measuring 
flasks,  measuring  glasses,  pipettes,  burettes,  and  other  accessory  appa- 
ratus are  required. 

Measuring  Flasks. — These  flasks,  of  the  form  shown  in  fig.  346,  are 
used  for  dissolving  substances  for  the  preparation  of  standard  solutions, 
etc.  They. should  have  tolerably  wide  mouths,  and  be  furnished  with 
well-fitting  stoppers,  so  that  they  may  be  shaken  without  risk  of  loss. 
The  graduation  mark  should  be  just  below  the  middle  of  the  neck. 
Flasks  are  used  of  capacities  varying  from  100  centimetres  to  a  litre. 
Oraduated  cylinders^  such  as  that  shown  in  fig.  347,  generally  called 
test-mixers,  are  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Pipettes.— \  pipette  is  a  glass  tube  of  the  shape  shown  in  fig.  848,  and 
when  filled  up  to  the  mark  on  the  neck  it  should  deliver  the  exact  quan- 
tity of  fiuid  which  is  marked  upon  it.  Some  pipettes  are  graduated  so 
as  to  let  the  exact  quantity  run  out  by  its  own  weight ;  others,  to  de- 
liver the  right  amount  only  when  the  liquid  is  blown  forcibly  out.  The 
former  are  to  be  preferred.  Another  kind  of  pipette  is  graduated  along 
the  greater  part  of  its  length,  so  as  to  deliver  different  quantities  at  will, 
but  it  is  not  so  accurate  as  the  others.  In  using  pipettes,  the  liquid  to 
be  measured  is  to  be  put  into  a  test-glass  or  small  beaker  ;  the  lower 
end  of  the  pipette  is  then  immersed  in  the  liquid,  which  is  to  be  sucked 
up  till  it  stands  somewhat  above  the  mark  on  the  neck  of  the  pipette. 
The  upper  cud  of  the  pipette  must  then  be  quickly  covered  with  the 
moistened  tip  of  the  forefinger,  so  as  to  prevent  the  liquid  from  fiowing 
out.  The  mark  on  the  neck  is  next  brought  to  a  level  with  the  eye,  and 
the  tip  of  the  finger  gently  raised  so  as  to  allow  the  liquid  to  escape  slowly 
till  it  stands  opposite  the  mark.     It  is  then  allowed  to  run  out  into  a  clean 
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beaker,  and  the  last  few  drops  removed  from  the  point  of  tUe  pipette  by 
touching  it  oi^ninst  tht;  sidu  of  the  heiiker. 

BureiUt. — These  are  used  for  delivering  standard  solutions.  There 
are  several  forms  of  burette,  bnt  the  most  convenient  is  I  bat  of  Mohr. 
It  consists  of  agradualed  tube,  to  whose  lower  end  an  Indta-ruhber  tube 
is  attached^  which  can  be  opened  nud  shut  by  a  apring  clii>  (fig.  5J49)^  &o 
that  the  operator  can  let  the  solution  run  ont  or  stop  it  at  will.  The  bu- 
rette is  supported  in  an  upnij:ht  position  on  a  Btnnd  made  for  I  he  purpose 
(%.  352).  To  prevent  dust  gelling  in^  a  poliahed  marble  should  be 
placed  on  its  upper  end.  In  many  cases  the  spring  clip  answers  well, 
but  when  nitrate  of  mercury  is  used  it  attacks  the  elip,  and  bichromate 
of  potash  destroys  the  India-rubber,  For  such  liquids  a  burette  fur- 
nished with  a  glass  stopcock  lis  to  be  preferred.  A  burette  should  be 
[  filled  by  allowing  the  liquid  to  flow  gently  into  it  while  it  Is  held  in  an 
111  dined  position  in  I  he  hand  till  it  stands  alx^ve  the  zero  mark.  The  in- 
strument is  then  replaced.  If  any  air-hubbles  are  present,  thev  must  be 
allowed  to  break,  or  removed  by  a  glass  rod.  The  solution  is  then  al- 
lowed to  flow  out  till  Us  level  corresponds  to  the  7.eTo  mark  on  the  burette, 

EuUifor  Rmding  BuretkM  and  other  Graduni^d  Inttnimefitn  uxed  in 
V(3ilu metrical  Anftl^siB. — When  liquid  is  contained  in  a  narrow  tulje,  ita 
surface  is  higher  at  the  edges  where  it  touches  the  glass  than  else  w lit? re  ; 
and  if  w^e  escamino  the  curved  surface  by  Iransuiitted  light,  it  aeenis  to 
b*'  fo lined  of  several  zones  or  bands,  the  lowest  of  which  is  dark  (fig. 
3.10).  To  avoid  errors  and  uncertainly,  the  under  hordt'r  of  the  dark 
zone  h  always  regarded  as  indicating  the  level  at  which  the  Uquid  stands^ 
In  reading,  the  eye  must  of  course  (>e  exactly  level  with  tln^  surface, 
otherwise  the  reading  will  lie  either  too  high  or  too  low.  The  under 
aurface  of  ttie  liquid  is  more  easily  seen  if  a  card,  with  ils  under  balf 
blackened,  while  its  upper  half  remains  while,  be  held  behind  tlu*  liquid, 
so  that  the  division  between  the  black  and  white  parts  is  al>out  one-eightli 
of  an  Inch  below  its  surface.  The  lower  surface  of  the  liquid  then  seems 
to  be  bounded  by  a  sharii  Idack  line  (Suiton).  Burettes  may  be  read 
very  eastly and  with  great  accuracy  by  using  lirdmann's  float  (fig,  :J5l), 
This  is  an  ejongated  glass  bulb,  weighted  wlih  mercury  at  Its  lower  end, 
so  ttiat  it  floats  upright.  Its  diameter  being  a  very  littb"  les^s  ihun  the 
calltire  of  the  burette  whieli  contains  it,  it  moves  freely,  but  at  the  natne 
time  sleadilyn,  up  and  dowiu  A  liortzontal  murk  round  its  middle  is 
taken  as  indicating  the  height  at  which  the  liquid  stands,  the  absolute 
height  being  disregarded. 

Litmut  Solnttf}n. — The  solution  used  in  the  neutralization  of  albutni- 
nous  liquids  is  prepared  by  dissolving  a  liltle  litmus  iii  distilled  wat^^r, 
decanting  the  liquid  from  tlie  sediment,  and  diluting  It  as  required.  For 
detcnnlnations  of  the  strength  of  acid,  the  litmus  solution  is  made  by 
putting  10  grammes  of  solid  lilmns  into  lialf  a  litre  of  dislilled  waten  let- 
ting  it  stand  for  a  few  hours  in  a  warm  place^  decanting  tlie  clear  fluid, 
adding  n  few  drops  at  dilute  nitric  aeid  so  as  to  produce  a  violet  color, 
and  preserving  it  in  an  open  hoitle  with  a  narrow  neck.  If  the  color 
should  at  any  time  partially  disap^jcar,  it  may  be  restored  by  exposing  the 
liquid  lo  the  air  in  an  open  bottle  (Button). 

Volumetric  Solutmu  t\f  St^da. — ^Fill  a  burette  with  solution  of  soda^ 
and  cautiously  drop  tiiisinto  0.3  grammes  of  punfied  oxalic  acid  in  crys- 
tals, quite  dry  but  not  t*flloreiced,  dissolved  in  about  70  c,  e.  of  distilled 
w  ater,  uutil  the  acid  is  exactly  neutralized^  as  indicated  by  litmus.  NoLo 
tlje  number  of  grain  measures  (n)  of  soda  Kcdution  used,  and  having 
then  Introduced  000  c,  c.  of  it  into  a  graduated  jar,  augment  this  qn  an  lily 

by  tlte  addition  of  water  until  it  becomes       ^       ^  ^     jf  fQ^  examolr 

%  ■   ■       *  t    f 

I*  =  98,  the  SCO  cub.  cent,  should  be  augmented  to  ^XlOO_  ^^^ ^ 
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cub.  cent.  100  cub.  cent,  contain  ^^jtU  of  an  equivalent  in  grammes  (4 
prammes)  of  hydrate  of  soda,  and  will  neutralize  ^^yth  of  an  equivalent 
in  grammes  of  an  acid. 

Soda  solution  for  estimating  the  acidity  of  gastric  juice  is  made  by  di- 
luting 100  c.  c.  of  the  above  solution  to  the  bulk  of  a  litre. 

218.  PolariBoope. — There  are  several  organic  substances  whose 
solutions  possess  the  power  of  circumpolarization, «.  «.,  of  rotating  to  one 
side  or  another  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a  ray  of  polarized  light  passing 
through  them.  Some  of  them,  such  as  glucose,  cane  sugar,  and  tartaric 
acid,  turn  it  to  the  right  hand,  while  others,  such  as  albumin,  uncrystal- 
lizablc  sugar,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  turn  it  to  the  left.  As  the  amount  of 
rotation  increases  in  proportion  to  the  concentration  of  the  solution  and 
the  thickness  of  the  stratum  through  which  the  ray  passes,  it  is  easy  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  a  substance  held  in  solution  by  simply  observing 
the  extent  to  which  a  ray  is  rotated  in  passing  through  a  stratum  of  a  de- 
finite thickness.  The  apparatus  used  for  this  purpose  is  sliown  in  fig.  353. 
It  consists  of  a  stand  in  which  are  placed  two  Nicol's  prisms,  a  and  b. 
The  prism  b  is  fixed,  but  that  at  a  is  movable,  and  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  rotated  is  indicated  on  a  graduated  circular  disk  8  shy  an  index  z. 
When  the  two  prisms  are  placed  exactly  in  the  same  position,  the  ray, 
which  has  been  polarized  by  6  passes  readily  through  a,  and  the  field  of 
vision  of  an  observer,  looking  into  the  instrument  at  a,  is  illuminated. 
As  a  is  turned  round  on  its  axis,  the  -field  becomes  dimmer  and  dimmer 
till  the  two  prisms  are  turned  crosswise  to  each  other,  when  the  polar- 
ized ray  by  6  is  entirely  stopped  by  a,  and  the  field  consequeiltly  be- 
comes quite  dark.  At  this  time  the  index  stands  at  zero.  If  a  glass 
tube,  containing  a  solution  of  sugar  or  albumin,  is  then  placed  in  the 
space  0  0,  the  polarized  ray  will  pass  through  it,  and  in  doing  so  will 
have  its  plane  of  polarization  more  or  less  rotated,  so  that  it  will  no^ 
longer  be  entirely  stopped  by  the  prism  a.  In  order,  therefore,  to  stop 
it  again  and  produce  a  dark  field,  this  prism  must  be  rotated  to  a  coitc- 
sponding  degree,  and  the  extent  of  rotation  is  read  off"  on  the  graduated 
disk.  As  it  is  difficult  to  determine  exactly  the  position  of  a,  at  which 
the  field  is  darkest,  some  additions  have  been  made  to  this  instrument 
by  Soleil  and  Ventzke,  which  make  their  saccharimeter  more  complica- 
ted, but  greatly  increase  its  exactitude.  The  first  of  these  is  a  plate  of 
quartz,  9,  composed  of  two  pieces,  whose  line  of  junction  is  exactl}^  in 
the  middle  of  the  field  of  vision.  One  piece  rotates  light  to  the  right 
hand,  while  the  other  turns  it  to  the  left.  When  a  solution  of  sugar 
is  placed  in  the  space  o  <?,  it  increases  the  action  of  that  half  of  the  plate 
which  rotates  to  the  right,  and  lessens  the  action  of  the  other  half  which 
rotates  to  the  left,  and  the  two  halves  of  the  field  of  vision  become  of  a 
different  color.  This  difference  can  be  removed  by  turning  the  prism 
a,  but  this  is  more  easily  eff*ected  by  means  of  the  compensator  n.  The 
chief  parts  of  this  are  figured  separately.  It  consists  of  two  equal 
prisms  (r  and  r')  of  left-handed  quartz,  whose  surfaces  (e  and  c')  are 
cut  perpendicularly  to  the  optic  axis  of  the  crystal.  Taken  together 
they  form  a  plate  bounded  by  parallel  surfaces,  and  they  can  be  made 
to  slide  on  one  another  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion,  r,  so  as  to  in- 
crease or  diminish  its  thickness  at  will.  One  of  the  frames  in  which 
these  is  fixed  has  a  scale,  i,  and  the  other  a  vernier,  n.  When  the  zero 
of  this  corresponds  to  the  zero  on  the  scale,  the  left-handed  rotation  of 
the  two  prisms  is  compensated  by  a  plate  of  right-handed  quartz,  j;,  and 
the  field  then  appears  of  an  uniform  color,  but  as  soon  as  the  i)risms  are 
moved  this  compensation  ceases,  and  the  two  halves  become  differently 
colored.  The  same  eff'ect  is  produced  by  putting  a  solution  of  sugar 
into  0  0.  The  screw  v  is  then  turned  till  the  effect  of  the  sugar  is  counter- 
balanced and  the  amount  of  rotation  read  off"  on  the  scale.     At  this  end, 
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ii,  ia  a  N'kscopic  myustraent,  to  enable  the  clivisioa  betw«*n  tbc  iwa 
h wives  of  ibe  qunrlz  to  be  clearly  seen, 

III  using  tUlB  Uistrunicnl^  th«/  end  b  sboiild  be  placed  oppomte  tUe 
brijjrblest  part  of  u  lamp  Hume,  and  it  h  advisable  to  co%er  the  flame 
\viUi  an  i^arlbenwure  cylinder  baving  an  aperture  wbicb  inst  admit i 
Ike  end  of  the  MceUarimeteri  ao  as  to  Uiut  off  all  ligbt  except  that  which 
jmsses  throiigb  ibe  inatrument.  Tbe  zero  of  the  vernier  hating  bi'eti 
jdaced  op^Hii^ite  Ihat  of  the  scale,  tlie  operator  look^  into  ibe  end  a,  and 
adjusts  the  telescope  tiJl  the*  dark  line  In  tbe  centre  of  I  be  field  h  clearly 
defined.  If  tbe  two  sides  ot*  tbe  deld  are  of  exactly  the  same  tint,  he 
may  proceed  with  the  operation,  but  if  they  are  not,  be  must  adjugt 
them  by  means  of  a  screw  and  key.  which  are  not  rc^presetited  in  tbe 
engraTlng.  The  mbe  ia  then  to  be' filled  with  tbe  duul  io  be  examined, 
ana  its  end  closed  by  a  piece  ot*  glass  and  a  metal  cap,  wbicb  should 
not  be  screwed  too  tightly.  The  fluid  must  be  transparent,  and  aA 
colorless  as  possible,  A  light  y^ellow  color  docs  not  interfere  >vith  the  | 
accuracy  of  the  determination,  but  a  red  or  bnjwn  color  impairs  it 
seriously.  Three  tubes,  1,  2,  and  i  a  decimetre  in  length,  are  generally 
siupplied  with  each  instrument,  and  tbe  longer  the  lube  used,  tbe  more 
exact  is  ibc  determination.  Dark  fluids  may  be  examined  in  the 
shorter  tubes,  but  if  very  dark  they  should  be  diluted  before  eiamina* 
tion.  Tbe  Inbe  is  then  placed  in  the  *ipaee  ^  o,  and  tbe  rack  r  h  lurucd 
till  the  two  halves  of  Ihc  field  present  exactly  the  same  tint.  By  turn- 
ing tJie  prism  <Ei,  different  colors  of  the  field  may  l>e  obtained  ;  a  pale 
rose  color  la  tliat  in  wbich  differences  of  the  two  halves  can  be  most 
readily  observed.  Tbe  distance  to  which  the  Ecro  of  the  vernier  has 
been  moved  from  that  of  the  scale  to  one  or  other  side,  indicates  I  lie 
amount  of  dextro-  or  I oevo- rotation.  The  compensator  is  so  gniduated 
thnt  each  degree  of  the  scale  corresponds  to  one  gramme  of  sugar  or 
albumin  in  130  cub.  cent,  of  fluid  when  a  tube  one  dec! met  re  long  ii 
used.  When  lubes  nf  a  ditTerent  lengtli  an^  employed,  tbe  number  of 
degrees  must  be  divided  by  the  length  of  the  tube  in  order  to  find  out 
tbe  stren*(tb  of  the  solution.  As  sugar  and  albumin  rotate  the  rays  In 
a  different  direction,  tbcir  atnonnt  cannot  be  determined  when  Ifolb  are 
prcii^cnt  in  a  iiolution,  the  instrument  tticn  indicating  merely  tbe  differ  * 
ence  between  their  rotating  poiver  In  such  a  ca&e  tbe  albumin  must 
be  renioved  and  tbe  amount  of  sugar  determUied.  The  dllfereuce 
between  tlie  rotation  caused  by  tlie  sugar  alone  and  tbe  sugar  and 
albumin  to;;elher,  will  then  of  course  give  tbe  rotation  due  to  albumin* 
This  instrument  may  aUo  be  used  for  distingtushing  between  substances, 
such  nn  ulbuiuinoua  bodies,  which  nearly  resemble  each  other  in  their 
general  characters  and  reactions^  but  have  ditferent  powers  of  rotation 
or  3]iecific  rotation.  Tha  gptrijif^  rotatioti  of  a  substance  is  Ibe  extent 
to  wbich  a  solution  of  one  gramme  in  mxc  cubic  centimetre,  contained 
iu  a  tube  one  dedmetre  long,  will  rotate  a  ray  of  light  pa^^iing  tli rough 
iL  To  indicate  rotation  of  light  to  the  rlgbtj  a  +  is  prefixed  to  the 
number  of  degrees  through  wbicb  the  beam  is  turned,  and  a  — ^  to  indi* 
cale  rotation  to  the  left.  The  specific  rotation  of  sugar  is  -f*  SO-  j  thai 
of  albumin  —  56'.  To  find  out  the  sficclfic  rotation  of  any  substance 
with  the  sacchartmeter,  the  following  formula  la  used  (Hoppe* 
Seyler}:  — 

(aj  =  i:  50^4- 

(a)  j  is  tbe  usual  symbol  for  the  specific  rotation  for  yellovi-  light,  a  ii 
the  rotation  indicated  on  tbe  scale,  />  llie  weight  oflhe  subsianee  in 
grammes  contained  in  100  cub.  cent,  of  tbe  solotiou,  and  I  tbe  lengtli 
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of  the  tube  employed.  The  specific  rotation  (»f  different  albuminous 
bodies  for  yellow  fight,  as  given  by  Iloppc-Seyler  for  serum  allmmin, 
is  —  56%  and  for  egg  albumin  -  35^.5.  The  conversion  of  serum 
albumin  into  acid  albumin  by  phosphoric  or  acetic  acid  increases  its 
specific  rotation  to  —  71  o,  and  a  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  has  a 
rotation  of—  78^.7.  Serum  albumin,  treated  with  caustic  potash,  has 
a  rotation  of  —  86^ ;  egg  albumin,  —  47^ ;  and  coagulated  egg  albumin, 
treated  in  the  same  way,  —  58^.8,  for  yellow  light. 
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List  of  the  most  Important  Instruments  and  Apparatus 
referred  to  in  this  work<  with  information  as  to  where 
they  can  be  obtained. 


I.  HISTOLOGY. 


Microscopes. — Ilartnackf^  Co,,  21  Place  Dauphine,  Paris;  and  Carl 
Zeiss,  Jena,  for  the  best;  Beneche,  17  Orossheeren  Strasse, 
Berlin  ;  and  Wasserlein  Bessel  Strasse,  Berlin,  for  good  instru- 
nenls  at  a  lower  price. 

Wabm  Stages,  Injecting  Apparatus,  Syringes  and  Canul^k, 
Fine  Scissors  and  Forceps,  Steel  Clips,  etc. — Hawksley,  4 
Blenheim  Street,  Bond  Street, 

Hatching  Oven. — Jordan,  Wells  Street,  Oxford  Street, 

Soluble  Prussian-blue. — Marquart  Sc  Co,,  Bonn. 

Gelatin. — Croose  and  Blackwell,  Soho  Square. 

Chemicals. — Uopkin  and  Williams,  10  Cross  Street,  Hatton  Garden. 

II.  PnYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  CIRCULATION  AND  RESPIRATION. 

Gas  Pumps. — Alvergniat,  Fahriquant  d"" Instruments  de  Physique,  Paris 
(close  to  the  College  de  France) ;  Br.  Oeissler,  Mechaniker, 
Bonn;  Luhme  ^  Co.,  51  Kur  Strasse,  Berlin. 

Sprengel's  Pump,  Frankland  and  Macleod's  Apparatus,  Reci- 
pients AND  other  Apparatus  for  Analysis  of  Blood 
Gases. — Cetti^  Co.,  11  Brooke  Street,  Ilolhorn. 

Kymograph,  Arterial  Schema,  Cardiograph,  Marey's  Tympana 
AND  Levers,  Recording  Stethometer  ;  Czermak's  Rab- 
bit Support  ;  Manometer,  and  Support  for  Coats'  Ap- 
paratus ;  Delicate  Thermometers  ;  AneurIvSM  Needles, 
Blunt  Hooks,  Clips,  Screw  Clamps  and  other  Instru- 
ments.— Hawksley,  4  Blenheim  Street,  Bond  Street. 
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Bernard's  Holder.— G^w^rW^,  Fdbriquant  d' Instruments  de  Chirur- 
gie,  Paris. 

Fick's  Spring  Kymograph.— TTdft^r,  Mechaniker^  Bothscheihen  Strasse, 
Wurzhurg, 

SpnYGMOGRAPH.— Bregw«<,  39  Quai  de  Vllorloge,  Paris. 

Bunsen's  Compressed  Air  Water-pump.— 2>€«aflra,  Unicersitats-Me- 
chantker,  Heidelberg. 

Rosenthal's  Apparatus,  Pettenkoper's  Absorption  Tubes,  Bun- 
sen's  Aspirators,  KTC.—Cetti^  Co.^  11  Brooke  Street^  Holborn, 

Calorimeter. — Jordan,  Wells  Street, 

III.  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

Galvanometers  and  Shunts,  Du  Bois  Reymond's  Induction  Ap- 
paratus, Rheochord,  Commutator,  Wippb  and  other 
Electrical  Apparatus.— ^WtoW  ft*  Co.,  St.  Martin's  Lane, 

Moist  Chamber,  Marking  Key,  Marey's  Myograph,  etc. — Hawks- 
ley,  4  Blenheim  Street, 

Batteries.— XwncJ,  12  Brooke  Street,  Holborn. 

IV.  DIGESTION  AND  SECRETION. 

Gastric  and  other  Canul^b. — Hawksley,  4  Blenlieim  Street. 

Bunsen's  Regulator. — Cetti,  11  Brooke  Street, 

Water-baths  for  Digestion. — Jordan,  Wells  Street. 

Beakers,  Test-tubes,  and  Glass  Apparatus. — Powell  and  Sons, 
Whitefriars  Glass  Works. 

Chemical  Apparatus.— GriJIn,  22  Oarrick  Street,  Covent  Garden; 
and  Jackson,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within. 

Soleil's  Polarization  Apparatus,  as  adapted  by  Ventzke,  fob 
THE  Quantitative  Determination  of  Grape  Sugar  and 
Albumin. — Luhmeff  Co.,  Berlin, 

Apparatus  for  Volumetrical  Analysis,  and  Titrated  Solu- 
tions.— Sutton  ff  Co.,  Norwich, 
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Absolute  arterial  pressure,  Measure- 
ment of,  223 
Absorptiou  by  the  liver,  605 
internal,  by  veins,  296 
by  veins  and  lymphatics,  203 
Accelerator,  Nerves  of  heart,  286 
Acetic  acid.  Action  of,  on  fibrous  tis- 
sues, 47 
Acid  albumin,  or  syntonin,  482 
albumin,  436 

Preparation  of  solution  of, 
433 
Acids,  Action  of,  on  blood,  29 
Adenoid  tissue,  50 
Adipose  tissue.  Chemistry  of,  447 
Albumin,  Alteration  of,  by  acids,  432 
by  alkalies,  429 
Coagulation  of,  424 
Decomposition  of,  436 
Detection  of,  426 
in  urine,  655 
Determination  of  amount  of,  in 

urine,  556 
Dry,  solubility  of,  423 
Mode  of  separating,  from  milk, 

628 
Preservation  of,  423 
Properties  of,  421 
Pure,  preparation  of,  422 
Solution  to  be  used  in  testing, 

422 
Tests  for  traces  of,  in  solution, 
428 
Albuminates,  435 
Albuminoids,  Chemistry  of,  442 
Albuminous  bodies.  Coagulated,  436 
in  solution,  437 
Precipitation  of,  424 
Separation   of,    from   other 
substances    in    solution, 
427 
Synopsis  of,  435 
compounds,  421 

Products  of  digestion  of,  483 
substances  in  muscle,  451 
37 


Alkali  albuminates,  429,  435 

and  syntonin.  Distinction  be- 
tween, 435 
should  contain  no  sulphur, 
432 
Alkalies,  Action  of,  on  blood,  30 
Alvergniat^s  pump,  205 
Amoeboid  cells,  49 
Amyloid,  436 

Analysis  of  blood  gases,  210-214 
Aniline  for  coloring  sections,  107 
Animal  heat,  836 
Apnoea,  328 
Areolar  tissue,  47 
Arterial  pressure,  218 

Changes  of,  in  each  cardiac 

period,  224 
Expansive    movements    ac- 
companying   change    of, 
226 
Influence  of,  on  frequency  of 
heart  contractions,  285 
pulse,  Experiments  with  schema 
relating  to  forms  of,  234 
schema  or  artificial  artery, 
230 
Arteries,  Observation  of,  during  ex- 
citation of  the  cord,  261 
Circulation  in,  217 
smallest.  Phenomena  of  circula- 
tion in,  238 
Artery,  Artificial,  or  arterial  schema, 

230 
Asphyxia  by  complete  occlusion  of 
the  trachea,  829 
by  slow  suffocation,  330 
State  of  circulation  in,  382 
Auerbach's  g^anglia,  86 

Beale*s  solution  for  coloring  section!, 

107 
Bernard's    method    of    determining 

oxygen  in  blood,  216 
Bernstein's  experiment,  282 
Bile,  494 
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Bile  acids,  490 

Separation  and  detection  of, 

in  urine,  ')56 
Pettenkofev's  test  for,  499 
Action  of,  504 
Composition  of,  494 
General  character  of,  494 
pigments,  Uclation  of,  to  becmo- 
globin,  497 
Tests  for,  494 
precipitates,  syntonin  and  pepsin, 

604 
Secretion  of,  604 
Biliary  fistula.  Mode  of  producing,  in 

guineapigs,  606 
Bilirubin,  496 

Preparation  of,  from  bile,  496 

from  gall  stones,  496 
Properties  of,  496 
Biliverdin,  497 

Properties  of,  497 
Bladder,  Epithelium  of,  42 
Blastoderm,  Formation  of  lamella)  of, 
164 
of  chick,  Lamellte  of,  166 
Blood,  176 

Action  of  acids  on,  29 
yf  alkalies  on,  80 
of  boracic  acid  on,  80 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  on,  82 
of  cold  on,  188 
of  crystallized  ox-bile  on,  189 
of  electricity  on,  33,  189 
of  gases  on,  31 
of  heat  on,  188 
of  water  on,  189 
Chemical  changes  of,  in  dyspncea 

and  asphyxia,  333 
Circulation  of,  217 
coloring  matter,  187 
Condition    affecting    coagulation 

of,  183 
corpuscle  of  mammalia.  Action  of 

salt  solution  on,  28 
crystals,  34 

Detection  of,  in  urine,  559 
Gaaes  of,  204 

method  of  analysis,  210 
method    of     rendering    laky    or 

transparent,  187 
Method    of    transferring,    from 
artery  or  vein,  to  vacuum,  208 
Mode  of  testing  for  sugar  in,  609 
of  frog,  Filtration  of,  176 
Quantitative  determination  of  hae- 
moglobin in,  192 
Quantitative  analysis  of,  199 
Bloodvessels,  Endothelium  of,  118 


Bloodvessel?,  Muscular  coat  of,  120 
Nerves  of,  121 
of  intestine,  189 
Structure  of,  118 
Bone,  63 

Chemistry  of,  447 
Development  of,  64 
Inflammation  of.  170 
Preparation  of  gelatigenous  sub- 
stances from,  444 
Boracic   acid.   Action   of,   on  blood, 

80 
Brain  and  spinal  cord,  Ganglion  cells 
of,  83 
Chemistry  of,  456 
Ganglion  cells  of,  hemispheres, 
86 
Branched  cells  (connective  tissue  cor- 
puscles], 61 
corpuscles  of  skin,  66 
of  tail  of  tadpole,  55 
Brunner*s  glands,  138 

Calorimetry,  337 

Capillary   circulation  in    mammalia, 

240 
Carbonic  acid  gas.  Action  of,  on  blood, 
32 
Discharge  of,  by  an  ani- 
mal in  a  given  time, 
311 
i  Cardiac  impulse,  263 
Cardiograph,  266 

Carmine,  Coloring  of  sections  by,  106 
for  injecting,  113 
Mass,  Gcrlnch's,  113 
Cartilage,  hyaline,  60 
iutiammation  of,  170 
Yellow,  62 
Casein,  435 

Mode  of  separating,  from  milk, 
628 
Cells,  Amcnboid,  49 
Fat,  67 
Nerve,  82 
Pigment,  56 
Tendon,  68 
Cellular  elements  of  centrum  tendi- 
neum  in  relation  to  lymphatics,  127 
Cellular,  Elements  of,  connective  tis- 
sue, 49 
Centrum  tendineum.  Cellular  elements 

of,  127 
Cerebral  hemispheres.  Removal  of,  in 

bird,  417 
Cerebriu,  466 

Cerebro-spinal  nervous  centres  of  vas- 
cular system,  influence  of,  245 
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Changes  of  arterial  pressure  during 

each  cardiac  period,  224 
Chicle,  Cleavage  cavity  of,  1C4 

LamelloQ  of  blastoderm  of,  165 
Chloride  of  gold,  Preparation  of  cor- 
nea with,  63 
Chlorine,  Determination  of,  in  urine, 

603 
Cholesterin,  503 
Cholic  acid,  503 

Chondrin,  Decomposition  of,  447 
Chondrin,  Effect  of  boiling  on,  446 
Precipitation  of,  446 
Preparation  of,  446 
Solubility  of,  440 
Chondrogen,  446 

Solubility  of,  446 
Chorda   tympani   and   vascular    fila- 
ments of  submaxillary  gland,  Simul- 
taneous section  of,  472 
Chorda   tympani.   Direct  and  reflex 

excitation  of,  471 
Ciliary  motion.  Effects  of  reagents  on, 
35 
Study  of,  in  situ,  86 
Ciliated  cylindrical  epithelium,  85 

epithelium,  37 
Circulation,  Artificial,  242 

Capillary,  in  mammalia,  240 
in  arteries,  217 

Influence  of  respiration  on,  824 
Microscopical  study  of,  121 
Phenomena  of,  in  smallest  arte- 
ries, 238 
State  of,  in  asphyxia,  332 
Study  of,   in   cold-blooded  ani- 
mals, 121 
Study  of,  in  mesentery,  121 
in  tail  of  tadpole,  122 
in  tongue,  122 
in  web  of  frog's  foot,  121 
Cleavage  cavity  in   ova  of  fish  and 
amphibia,  161 
of  chick,  164 
process  in  ova  of  fish  and  am- 
phibia, 159 
Coagulation  of  albumin,  424 
of  blood,  183 
of  muscle  plasma,  450 
of  myosin,  452 
Cold,  Action  of,  on  blood,  188 
Cold-blooded  animals,   Study  of  cir- 
culation in,  121 
Coloring  of  sections,  106 
Colorless  blood  corpuscles,  17 
Colorless   corpuscles,  Action  of  dis- 
tilled water  on,  27 
Amoeboid  movements  of,  17 


Colorless   corpuscles.    Application   of 
liquid  reagents  to,  26 
Effects  of  warmth  on,  23 
Feeding  of,  25 
of  man,  25 
Varieties  of,  18 
Commutator,  854 
Conjunctiva  and  membrana  nictitans. 

Nerves  of,  92 
Connective  tissue,  Cellular  elements 
of,  49 
corpuscles,  51 

and  fat  cells.  Transition 
forms  between,  58 
Development  of,  59 
tissues,  46 

Chemistry  of,  442 
Constant    current,    Arrangement    of 

electrical  apparatus  for,  857 
Contraction  as  a  function  of  stimulus, 

307 
Contractions,  Idio-muscular,  895 
Cornea,  Fixed  corpuscles  of,  52 
Inflammation  of,  171 
Nerves  of,  91 
Preparation  of,  with  chloride  of 

gold,  53 
Treatment  of,   with   nitrate    of 
silver,  52 
Corpuscles,  Branched,  of  skin,  55 
of  tail  of  tadpole,  55 
Fixed,  of  cornea,  52 
Granular,  21 
Corpuscles  of  blood,  Separation  of, 
from  liquor  sanguinis,    by   subsi- 
dence, 177 
Cranial  and  spinal  nerves.  Ganglia  of, 

82 
Creatine,  453 

Decomposition  of,  458 
Reaction  of,  453 
Solubility  of,  458 
Tests  for,  458 
Creatinine,  453 

Characters  of,  454 

Reaction  of,  453 

Separation      of,      from      urine, 

588 
Solubility  of,  458 
Crystallized  bile,  500 

composition,  500 
Action  of,  on  blood,  189 
Curare,  Poisoning  by,  898 
Current,    electric,     interrupted     by 

means  of  an  oscillating  rod,  360 
Current,  electric,  with  definite  inter- 
ruptions by  means  of  the   metro- 
nome, 360 


^^H       £80                                                                                    ^^1 

^^^H         Cj^lmdrle&l  cltkted  epUbelium,  35 

Electricity,  Action  of,  on  blood,  33          ^^B 

^^^^H                 epitbeliuin,  aoD-cilmied,  38 

Electrodes,  352                                         ^^H 

NoTi*polarixable,  353                         ^^1 

^^^^B          Dammdr  Tarnisb,  Preparation  of,  108 

ElectrotonuB.  382                                     ^^B 

^^^^H          Bentb,  after  &ectiDii  of  botU  ^ngi,  317 

aa  affe<;tin(?  irntabnity,  Zm                    ■ 

^^^^1           Development  of  bono  ttasu«,  04 

Embedding  in  gum  nnd  gelatine,  105            B 

^^^^H                  of  coDnective  tissue,  50 

in  wnj£  and  oil,  103                                    B 

^^^H          DirLlysis,  5ti5 

of  tistsues  for  cutting  sections,  103      ^^B 

^^^H           Diapbragm,    demonatralLon  of    lym* 

Embryology,  158                                        ^^| 

^^^H               p  b Attcs  by  i  nj  ec  1 1  on ,  1 2d 

Endocardial  presanre,  268                       ^^B 

^^^^K          Diapbrftgm,  Lympb&tics  of  c«ntram 

curve,   Modificationi  of,  270           m 

^^^^1              tendSneum  of,  12^ 

iu  mammatia,  273                             fl 

^^^H          0ia static  fiction  of  mllva,  Effect  of 

Investigation  of,  io  heart  of           B 

^^^^H              temperntur-e  oh,  ItiO 

frog,  208                                       B 

^^^^H          Digt^stion,  457 

Vniiatlonis   of*    during  each            B 

^^^^H                   unit  secfctiat),  421 

cardiac  petbd^  2G9                         B 

^^^^^^^            Ejects  of  temperature  on,  46G 

Endothelium  and  epithelium,  36               ^^B 

^^^^^^K           in  the  stomnGb,  475 

Intlaiiinmti on  of.  170                         ^^H 

^^^^^^f 

of  bloodvessels*  118                           ^^^| 

^^^^^^^                             Metbod    of    tnakiQg    a 

of  acroua  membraoea,  48                  ^^H 

^^^^H                                      t  em  po  rjiry  tistula,  iS  1  d 

Silver  method  of  exhibltinf,  43             B 

^^^^1          Dif^estion  m  the  integtmes.  Method  of 

EpitheliaJ  tisauea,  Cberoistry  of^  442            fl 

^^^^H               making  i^  permanent  fistuln,  510 

Epithelium  and  endotbeltum,  35                     1 

^^^^V          Digest  J  on  of  tbe  stomach   by   itself, 

of  ovary,  147                            ^^J 

^^m 

CiUatcd  forms  of,  37                       ^^H 

^^^^^^^                   (lurlug  life,  401 

Cylindrical  oil ia ted,  35                     ^^^B 

^^^^^^           Organs 

non-ciliated,  38                        7^^| 

^^^^^^V           Strength   of  nold   required   for. 

Inflammation  of,  100                           ^M 

^^^^^ 

of  bladder,  42                                           V 

^^^H           Bigeative  action  of  Pepsi n,  483 

of  kidneys,  144                                         B 

^^^^1           Discus  proligeru9  and  ovum«  148 

of  mnSpighinn  eorpusclea,  145                fl 

^^^H           Dor  sail  a  pedis,  Ejccitatiou  of,  250 

of  villi  of  intcsliues,  39                           I 

^^H           Drjiug.  aOG 

pavement,  40                                            B 

^^^H           Dyspeplotio,  484 

Excitation  and  aectiou  of  spinal  cord          fl 

^^^H            Djapuoca,  S2S 

in  rabbit,  248                                      ■ 

Direct,  of  apinal  cord  in  frog,  246          1 

^^^^B           Egg  albumia,  435 

of  doranlia  pedia,  2oG                        ^^H 

^^^B           Elaatlc  tissue,  47 

of  nerves  of  external  ear  of  Tftb*   ^^H 

^^^H                          Chemistry  of,  44iS 

bit,  255                                          ^H 

^^^H          Elaatin,  445 

of  superior  laryngeal  nerre^  322    ^^B 

^^^^B                   Cbaractera  of,  445 

of  central  end  of  one  TagQ«  after          fl 

^^^^B                   DecomposUloti  of,  446 

section  of  both,  321                            ■ 

^^^^B                  Precipitation  of,  445 

of  vaaeular  nenrea   of  subciaE-          1 

^^^^B                   Preparation  of,  445 

llbry  gland,  472                                   1 

^^^^B                   Keactions  of,  445 

Eitractive  matters  in  muscle,  462                1 

^^^B                   Solubility  of,  445 

Evaporation^  661                                          ^^fl 

^^^H           Electric  currents  of  muaelee,  376 

Method  of  retarding,  27                 ^^fl 

^^^B                                    Naturnl,  370 

^^^B 

^^^^B                                   NegatiTe  Tariatiotis  of, 

Fallopian  tybea,  148                               ^^H 

^^H 

Uterua  and  vagina,  148           ^^H 

^^^^B                         of  ueires,  3S1 

Fat  cells,  57                                              ^^H 

^^^B                                   Naturai,  S81 

and   connective   tissue   cor-          fl 

^^^^B                                  NegatiTe  Tariations  of, 

pusclca,  Transition  forms           1 

^^^B 

between,  58                                  ■ 

^^^H           Electncat  mea^surement  of  teiaper&~ 

Fats,  447                                                         fl 

^^H 

Composition  of.  448                          ^^H 

^^^H                   itimulalion  of  nervo  and  miudf, 

Emul^ionizing  of,  148                      ^^H 

^^^B 

Reactions  of,  448                             ^^H 
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Fats,  Solubilitj  of,  447 
Feeding  of  colorless  corpuscles,  25 
Fibre  cells,  Spiral,  87 
Fibrin  and  plasma.  Properties  of,  178 
Influence  of  swelling  of,  on   its 
digestion,  487 
Fibrinogen  and  paraglobulin,  Eiperi- 

ments  relating  to,  179 
Fibrinogenic  substance,  485 
Fibrino-plastic  substance,  435 
Fibrins,  435 
Fibro-cartilage,  62 
Fibrous  tissue,  46 

tissues,  Action  of  acetic  acid  on, 
47 
Effect  of  maceration  on,  47 
Filtration,  563 

of  frog's  blood,  176 
Fixed  corpuscles  of  the  cornea,  52 
Follicles,  Graafian,  148 

of  intestine.  Solitary  and  agmi- 

nated,  182 
of  Peyer,  138 
Frankland-Sprengel  pump,  207 
Frog,  Injection  of,  during  life,  110 
Muscular  nerre  endings  of,  98 
Respiratory  movements  of,  298 
Study  of  movements  of  heart  in, 
260 

Ganglia,  Auerbach's,  86 

of  the  cranial  and  spinal  nerTes,82 
Ganglion  cells   of  brain   and  spinal 
cord,  88 
of  hemispheres  of  brain,  85 
of  sympathetic  system,  85 
Reproduction  of,  88 
Gases,  Action  of,  on  blood,  81 

of  arterial  blood  of  dog.  Analysis 

of,  214 
of  blood,  204 
Gastric  fistula,  Establishment  of,  475 

Operation  for,  476 
Gastric  juice.  Action  of,  479 
on  gelatine,  485 
Artificial,  479 

Effects  of  stimuli  on  secre- 
tion of,  493 
Estimation  of  acid  in,  478 
Examination  of,  477 
Secretion  of,  490 
To  determine  the  nature  of 
acid  in,  478 
Geissler*s  pump,  206 
Gelatin,  444 

Action  of  gastric  juice  on,  485 
Alteration  of,  by  boiling,  445 
Precipitation  of,  445 


Gelatin,  Preparation  of,  444 

Solubility  of,  445 
Gelatigenous  substance,  444 
Characters  of,  444 
Preparation  of,  from  bone, 

444 
Preparation    of,   from   ten- 
dons, 444 
Solubility  of,  444 
Genital  organs,  147 

of  male,  149 
Gerlach*s  carmine  mass,  118 
Gland,  thymus,  132 
Glands,  Lymphatic,  system,  180 
of  Brunner,  138 
Parotid,  473 

Sdlivary  and  pancreatic,  135 
Sebaceous,  143 
Sweat,  142 
Globulins,  435 
Glycerin,  448 

Decomposition  of,  448 
Solubility  of,  448 
Solvent  powers  of,  448 
Test  for,  449 
Glycocholic  acid,  501 
Glycogen,  506 

Conver'n  of,  into  grape  sugar,  512 
Influence  of  food  on  amount  of, 

in  liver,  512 
Preparation  of,  510 
Properties  of,  511 
Glycogenic  function  of  liver.  Mode  of 

demonstrating,  508 
Glycosuria,  518 

produced  by  puncture  of  floor  of 
fourth  ventricle,  514 
Graafian  follicles,  148 
Granular  corpuscles,  21 
Gum  or  gelatin,  Embedding  in,  105 

HaBmatin,  197 
HsBmatoin,  198 
Hsemin,  196 

crystals,  34 
Haemoglobin,  84 

Chemical  properties  of,  192 

Determination  of  quantity  by  es- 
timation of  its  iron,  202 

Optical  properties  of,  194 

Preparation  of,  189 

Quantitative  determination  of,  in 
blood,  201 
Hair,  144 
Hardened    tissues.    Preparations    of 

sections  from,  100 
Hearing,  Organ  of,  154 
Heart,  260 


^^m                    1|^V        ifivn,                   ^^^^^^1 

^^^^H          Heart,  Exsimtoation  of,  after  denth  by 

Internal  absorption  by  veins,  201}           ^^H 

^^^^1                     nsphjxmt  8:^3 

Interrupted  elect de  current,  350            ^^H 

^^^^H                 Function  of  depressor  aet-fe  of, 

Intestinal  flatuin,  522                                  ^^B 

^^^H 

juico,  522                                             ^^1 

^^^^1                 Inhibitory  ncr^e?!  of,  279 

Aetionfi  of,  524                            ^H 

^^^^H                  loQuence  of  temperalurp  oti,  27S 

Artifieial,  523                               ^H 

^^^^H                 IntriQsic  nerrous  i^ystem  of,  274 

Intestine,  epithelium  of  vIlU,  39             ^^H 

^^^^B                   Blof^ttuenta  of,  'li'iO 

Large,  139                                          ^^H 

^^^H                   sounds,  InTestignlloa  af,  2G6 

MoTements  of,  525                            ^^H 

^^^^1                  Study  of  movemDtits  of*  in  frog, 

Small,  137                                        ^H 

^^H 

Solitary  and  agmioated  follleles          S 

^^^^1                                    in  iDammnlia,  2^2 

of,  132                                                 ■ 

^^^H         Heal,  Action  of,  on  blaod;  188 

I  n  tra-th  oracic  pressure ,  Men  surem^n  i          M 

^^^^B                  produced  by  nn  anmml  m  a  given 

of,  303                                                        ■ 

^^^^1                      time»  E^Lltualion  of,  S'lU 

Intrinsic  nervous  system  of  the  heart,            1 

^^^H          nemi^ph(;re!i  of  brum,  GiiMgUon  oelb 

27  i                                                                  ■ 

^^H 

^^M 

^^^H          Heyosius'  experiment,  182 

Kidneys,  Kpithelium  of,  144                     ^^M 

^^^^^          Hlppnnc   ncicj^   S^fturation   of,   from 

Isolnlion  of  tubes  of,  145                   ^^H 

^^^^H 

Kymograpbm  observation.  Rules  and    ^^H 

^^^^H          Hofmann's  tests  for  tyrodne,  441 

precautions  in,  220                                ^^H 

^^^^H           ITjfiline  our  tillage,  GO 

Kymograph,  Mercurial,  219                     ^^H 

^^^^H          HypDxnnlhine,  454 

Spring,  225                                           ^^1 

^^^H         Idio^muscular  contmctions,  395 

Lecithin,  4^1Q                                             ^^M 

^^^^H           Ignition,  5GG 

Leucine,  438                                                ^^1 

^^^^P          Impulse,  Cardiao,  2G3 

Te^ts  for,  440                                   ^^M 

^^^^H          luflammntion  of  bone,  IIQ 

Liquor  sanguinis,  176                              ^^H 

^^^^H                   of  cprtilnge,  170 

Liver,  139                                                ^H 

^^^^H                   of  conii^n, 

Absorption  by,  503                         ^^H 

^^^^H                  of  entlothetLum,  170 

Functions  of,  41t4                                ^^^1 

^^^H                  of  epithelium,  IGll 

Influence  of  food  on  n mount  ttt            1 

^^^^^                 of  tongtio  of  fi'og,  173 

glycogen  contained  irj,  512                   M 

^V                 Inflammatory  cbangea  in  lifer  cells^ 

Glycogenic  function  Cff,  508                     ■ 

^^^ 

Separation  of  dtastalic  ferment            1 

^^^^B                          in  tadpote's  tnil,  173 

from,  513                                               ■ 

^^^H          Inilamod  llsaue,  Siudy  of,  169 

Lytnphatio  glands,  Structare  of,  180       ^^M 

^^^^^         lobibitory  icfluence  of  parts  of  the 

system,  323                                        ^^1 

^^^^P             brain  on  reflex  actions  of  the  epiual 

veasels,  Stotnata  of,  1 2a                  ^^M 

^^^              cord,  41S 

Struelure  of,  130                         ^^B 

^H                 Inbibltorj  nerves  of  the  heart.  279 

Ly  m  phat  ic  s  o  f  d  i  a  p  iiragm,  1 2G                      1 

^H                  Injected  tissues.  Treatment  of,  118 

of  omentum  and  mesentery,  128             ■ 

^H                    Injecting  ivitb  oarmina,  113 

I 

^H                          witb  Pruifiiiiin  blue,  112 

Male  genital  organs,  140                                  1 

^1                  Iitjection  nftcr  death,  112 

Malpighian    corpuscles.    Epithelium            1 

^^^^                   Appjirntns  and  instruments  for,  j      of,  145                                                              9 

^^K 

Manipulation,  Practical  notes  on,  550 

^^^^H                 of  lympbatio  glands  and  muoom 

of  glass  tubing,  559 

^^^^H                       membranes,  130 

Marking  lever,  355 

^^^^P                  of  the  frog  during  life,  1 10 

Mec-hanioal  Btimulation  of  muscle  and 

^^^^^                 of  the  small   mnmmalia  during 

nerve,  304,  305 

H^                             life,  111 

Medulla  oblongata.  Division  of,  40t> 

^™                         of  sol  u  tion  uf  nitrate  of  silver,  1 1 8 

Eioitation  of,  252-254 

Innervation  of  respiratory  movements, 

Section  of,  within  the  or4- 

315 

uintn,  251 

Inosite,  *1&5 

Medullary  sh<?nth  of  nerve  fibres,  SO 

Inspiratory  rauaclea  :  Diaphragm,  304 

Meiasner'a  bodies  or  tactile  oorpua* 

iDtercostal,  305 

cles,  90                                                    ^ 
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Meissners  plexus,  86 

Membrana  nictitans  and  coojunctira, 

Nerves  of.  92 
Mesentery,  129 

and  omeutum,  Lymphatic  system 
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CANCER:    ITS    VARIETIES,    THEIR    HISTOLOGY    AND 

DIAGNOSIS,     Illustrated  by  Five  Lithographic  Plates  and  Twenty- 
tno  Wood  Engravings.    Price         .         ,         *         *         •         .     $2,2$ 

Tlie  chief  aim  of  the  author  bns  bepii  to  aid  dia-rnosi?*,  simpUfv  mieroiipopical  wi>rk,  and 
clu-^iff,  n«  fur  (w  U  ]KisFn>lp,  the  various  morbid  growths,  that  have  lUlj  initil  a  uamp.trativdy 
rei'cut'diit4*,  be*jri  generically  called  caueer. 

It  U  an  excenent  rrmttfie  of  our  preseut  kaowlisdge  of  the  minute  anatomy  of  cancer,  aa4 
U  earidied  by  cirlgluul  drawings  ja  the  author 'a  bt^t  maimer. 


ADAMS  (WILLIAM),  F.R.  C.S., 

Surgnon  to  the  Royal  Orthopedk  artd  Great  Nofth«rn  Hoi  pita  Ft. 

CLUB-FOOT:    ITS   CAUSES,    PATHOLOGY,  AND    TREAT- 
MENT.    Being  the  Jacksonian  Prize  Essay  of  the  Royal  College  of] 
Surgeons.    A  New  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition,  with  106  11  lust  ml  ions] 
engraved  on  Woodj  and   Six   Lithographic   Plates.     A  large  Octavoi 
Volume*     Price $6*^00 
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ADAMS  (ROBERT),  M.  D., 

Aegluf  Profosior  uf  Surgery  In  the  University  of  Dubltni  &.C,  ^c. 

RHEUMATIC  GOUT,  or  CHRONIC  RHEUMATIC  ARTHRI- 
TIS OF  ALL  THE  JOIN^FS.  The  Second  Edition.  Illustrated  by  — 
numerous  Woodcuts,  and  a  quarto  Atlas  of  Plates.  2  Vokmies.H 
Price    ........         4         .         .     $3*oo 


BASH  AM  (w.  R.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C  P., 

S«nEor  Pfiyslclin  to  the  Westmbster  Ho»pital|  kc* 

AIDS  TO   THE   DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  KID 
NEYS*     With  Ten  large  Plates.     Si\ty  Illustrations*     Price  •     f2.oo 

Dr.  Bash  am  han  hoen  HCPtuttomed  to  nmUr  awumt^  noim  and  dniwmp*  of  every  case  i>f 
rt'tiaJ  dlaejisc  coniing  under  his  not;(i«?*  Thr.*  volniuo  contains  a  sdi'Ctior*  nt'  the  luoai  imjH>rt«Ht 
of  thefle  casi'B,  with  micrfrscopiall  iUiifitratlonH  and  Irltor  prtss  dL'**i*Hf»tiisn%  fshowitifj  ^aJ 
arnonut  of  cliaifal  ejcpttripnce  thut  must  prove  of  great  value  to  tliose  of  the  profe^s&ion  whd 
have  not  ha^l  i^imilur  tipportunltic<4. 
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BLACK  (d.  Campbell),  M.  D., 

L  R.  C.  S.  €dinbitfgh,  Member  of  the  General  Council  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  &c.,  &c. 

THE  FUNCTIONAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  RENAL,  URINARY, 
and  Reproductive  Organs,  with  a  General  View  of  Urinary  Pathology. 

Price $2.50 

CONTENTS. 
Chap.  1.  On  the  Conditiona  that  affect  the  |  Chap.  4.  On  the  Pathology  and  Treatment  of 
Secretion  of  the  Urine^  with  j*i>ecial  ^--^ — "'  v.,.,-^-:..  «^^  c! *:^ 


reference  to  Suppression, 
detention  of  Unne;  its  Varieties, 

Causes,  and  Treatment 
Irritable  Bladder,  Strangury. 


Nocturnal  Enuresis,  and  Spermatic 
Incontinence. 

5.  St^rilitj'  in  the  Male. 

G.  Male  Impotence. 

7.  Anomalous  Urethral  Discharges. 

The  style  of  the  author  is  clear,  easy,  and  agreeable,  .  .  .  his  work  is  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  medical  science,  and  being  penned  in  thatdispasition  of  unprejudiced  philosophical 
inquiry  which  should  always  guide  a  true  physician,  admirably  embodies  the  spirit  of  its 
opening  quotation  from  Professor  Huxley.  —  Philada.  Med,  Times, 

BEASLEY  (henry). 

THE  BOOK  OF  PRESCRIPTIONS.  Containing  over  3000 
Prescriptions,  collected  from  the  Practice  of  the  most  Eminent  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons — English,  French,  and  American;  comprising  also 
a  Compendious  History  of  the  Materia  Medica,  Lists  of  the  Doses  of  all 
Officinal  and  Established  Preparations,  and  an  Index  of  Diseases  and 
their  Remedies.     Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    Price,  $2.50 

This  NEW  edition  of  Dr.  Beaslev's  Prescription  Book,  although  presented  in  a  much  more 
compact  form  and  at  a  greatly  reduced  price,  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  an  account 
of  all  the  new  medicines  lately  introduced,  with  the  formulas  of  the  new  Pharmacopoeias 
adde<l.  Carefully  selecting  from  the  mass  of  materials  at  his  disposal,  the  author  has  aimed 
to  compile  a  vofume  sufficiently  comprehensive,  in  which  botn  physician  and  druggist, 
prescrioer  and  compounder,  may  find  under  the  head  of  each  rem  My  the  manner  in  which 
that  remedy  may  be  most  effectively  administered,  or  combined  withother  medicines  in  the 
treatment  of  disease.  The  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  book  renders  this  easy.  A  short 
description  of  each  medicine  is  also  given,  and  a  list  of  the  doses  in  which  its  several  pre- 
parations  may  be  prescribed. 

BY  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  POCKET  FORMULARY:  A  Synopsis  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Pharmacopoeias.     Ninth  Revised  Edition.     Price       .     $2.50 

THE  DRUGGIST'S  GENERAL  RECEIPT  BOOK  and  VETERI- 
NARY FORMULARY.     Seventh  Edition.     Price.         .         .     I3.50 


BEALE  (LIONEL  s.),  M.  D. 

DISEASE  GERMS:   AND   ON   THE  TREATMENT  OF  DIS- 
EASES CAUSED  BY  THEM. 

Part     I.  — SUPPOSED  NATURE  OF  DISEASE  GERMS. 
Part    II.  — REAL  NATURE  OF  DISEASE  GERMS. 
Part  III. -TIIE  DESTRUCTION  OF  DISEASE  GERMS. 

Second  Edition,  much  enlarged,  with  Twenty-eight  full -page  Plates, 
containing  117  Illustrations,  many  of  them  colored.  Demy  Octavo. 
Price    .         ...         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .     $5.00 

This  new  edition,  besides  including  the  contents  revised  and  enlarged  of  the  two  former 
volumes  published  ny  Dr.  Beale  on  Disease  Germs,  has  an  entirely  new  part  added  on  "  The 
Destruction  of  Disease  Germs." 


BEALE  (LIONEL  s.).  M  D.,  R  R,  S, 

BIOPLASM     A  Contribution  to  the  Physiolog>'  of  Life,  or  an  Intm^ 
duction  to  tlie  Study  of  Physiology  and  Medicine^  for  Students,     With 
Numerous  Illustrations.     Price        •         -         *         •         .         .     jj-oo 

This  voJume  is  iniendetl  m  n  TE3tT-BoOK  for  Students  of  PbysVilogr,  cJtplainin^'  the 
nature  of  some  *if  the  rn*i»;t  iiUtxirtAiit  etmngies  wbleh  are  cUiimcteristio  ol*  unJ  neculiar  to 
tivinj{  beings.  Technical  terma  Imve  heen^  &s  ikr  as  jHnssibk,  avmded,  wUih  the  *uiyect  m  rea- 
dt-r«d  more  familiar  and  mltmotive  to  the  reader  hy  tho  numerotts  UlnBtraticiiui  iuterspersed 
thrrjtighuut  the  book. 

OTHER  WORKS  bv  Dr.  BEALE. 
HOW  TO   WORK   WTTH   THE   MICROSCOPE.     A  CompT? 

Manual   of    Microscopical    Manipulation.     Founli    Edition,     Eighth 
Thousand,     Over  400  Illustrations.     Price     ....     $7-5o 

ON  KIDNEY  DISEASES.  URINARY  DEPOSITS.  AND  CAL- 
CULOUS DISORDERS.  Third  Edition.  70  Plates,  415  Figures. 
Price $10.00 


BIDDLE  (JOHN  D.),  M.  D., 

Prftfestor  of  Matefia  Medita  and  Thtrapeatics  in  the  lefTsrsDn  filed ksil  Collegf^  PftUadel|^htaf  &«« 

MATERIA  MEDICA.  FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS.     With 

lU  List  rations.     Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     Price  J4*oo 

Tliifi  new  and  lbi>r«U(?hly  Revised  edition  of  Prnfessfjr  Biddle's  work  bos  ineorporat^l  in 
It  B,ll  the  impro^einentK  as  ^imted  by  tlii:^  New  United  iSrnu^  Pharmiuxipieia  jn^i  isani^*     It 


limned  in  [ire.'ient  tho  leiiuiuj|  fni!ta  and  pnncij^ea  usunlly  compri!*etl  under  this  hettdns 
rtb  by  the  standard  anthorities^  aod  to  fill  a  vacuum  which  i^trtm  to  tx'tHi  in  the  wntii 


is  d««)g 

set  fnrtb 

iif  an  eleim^ntAry  wurk  on  rhe  (lubject     Tbc  ]jir^*r  worka  tif^niillv  recommend«i  ft^  text^htmks 

in  uur  Mediciil  schools  are  tuo  vi^luminou^  for  ctuivenient  nsi-.     'riiiB  will  be  Jbuiid  to  is>ntain, 

in  aconden^eil  form^  nil  that  b  mmt  valuable^  anil  will  snpplj  stud  en  hi  with  a  reliablt:  ^iid«  | 

to  the  LH^iii^e  vtf  leeture^  on  MiLteiia  Mudicii  \^  d^UFereu  oA  tbe  varionsi  Medical  achoaU  ln^  j 

the  United  Z^Cuttsa, 


BLOXAM  (c.  L.), 

Pnofesfor  of  Chomittry  In  Klng'i  College,  Lotfdon^ 

CHEMISTRY.  INORGANIC  AND  ORGANIC.  With  Experi- 
ments and  a  Comparison  of  Equivalent  and  Molecultr  Formulae,  With 
276  Engravings  on  Wood*  Second  Edition,  carefully  revised.  Octavo, 
Price  . *         S5-00 

The  author  liai!  cndenvored  in  tbif*  new  edition  of  his  work  to  supply  a  bf>ok  fsnffieiently 
com  pre  hen  si  ve  for  thosje  stndvinjsjr  tlie  (toienoe  rs  a  branch  of  gene  ml  edneatiniL    lie  ha*  al»» 
devot^l  ji^iceial  attention  to  Meb\nrir-.:y  jiri-J  s-nm'  (jtiier  b  much  en  nf  applied  Chemistry » i«.  I 
order  to  adapt  it  tA>  the  wants  of  pr:ii'tir:LE  lUK-n,    111-.  |M'4<'h  are  cniwde^l  with  fact^  ami  ex|ieiT.-.j 
mt:nts^  well  chosen,  and  many  of  tlit-in  quite  nuw  even  to  scientihc  inen„ 


CHAVASSE  (r.  henry),  F.  R.  C.  S., 

Author  of  Advic«  to  i  Wrfe^  Advice  to  9  Mother,  4q, 

APHORISMS  ON  THE  MENTAL  CULTURE  AND  TRAIN- 
ING OF  A  CHILD,  and  on  various  other  subjects  relating  to  Health 
and  Happiness.     Addressed  to  Parents*     Price  ,         .         .         5X.101 

Dr.  ChavBSse's  wnrkf?  have  l>c<^n  very  favorahly  received  nnd  bad  a  lar^  drcnlataoa,  the  I 
Vftlue  of  his  advice  h>  WlVf^.S  nnd  MOTHEUSi  haviriir  ibns  been  verv  general Iv  ret^jffiiiJDed.." 
This  book  is  a  seqnel  ore«mj>anion  to  thi*m,aiid  ir  will  be  foumi  both  valnable  aiid  impiirian 
tcnill  who  have  the  care  of  fumilics,  and  who  want  to  hrkirj  up  tbeir  ehildren  to  become  1     " 
men  and  women.    It  U  ftiU  of  freah  thoughts  and  graceful  iHuatratioDa. 
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CLARK  (f.  le  gros),  F.  R.  S., 

SMior  Surgeon  to  St.  Thomai 'i  Hospital. 

OUTLINES  OF  SURGERY  AND  SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY, 

including  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Obscure  and  Urgent  Cases, 

and  the  Surgical  Anatomy  of  some  Important  Structures  and  Regions. 

Assisted  by  W.  W.  Wagstaffe,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  Resident  Assistant-Surgeon 

of,  and  Joint  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  Second 

Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     Price  .         .         .         .     I4.25 

Thifl  edition  brings  the  work  ap  to  the  highest  level  of  our  present  knowledge,  incorporat- 

inflr  all  that  is  sound  and  recent  in  Physiology  so  far  as  it  relates  to  subjects  requiring  its 

aia.    It  is  not  alone  an  admirable  exposition  of  the  principles  of  Surgerv,  but  a  trusty  guide 

to  the  emergencies  of  Practice.     We  cannot  too  hisfily  estimate  the  ability  to  condense  and 

the  results  of  a  ripened  experience  furnished  to  us  here  in  a  readable  and  praMstical  form.  — 

Jie<L  Timet  aind  OazeUe. 


COOLEY  (a.  j.). 

CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  RECEIPTS.  Containing  Pro- 
cesses and  Collateral  Information  in  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  Profes- 
sions, and  Trades,  including  Medicine,  Pharmacy,  and  Domestic 
Economy ;  designed  as  a  General  Book  of  Reference  for  the  Manufac- 
turer, Tradesman,  Amateur,  and  Heads  of  Families.  The  Fifth  Edi- 
tion, Revised  and  partly  Rewritten  by  Richard  V.  Tuson,  F.C.S.,  &c. 
Over  1000  royal-octavo  pages,  double  columns.  With  Illustrations. 
Price Jio.oo 

Every  part  of  this  edition  has  been  subjected  t^  a  thorough  and  complete  revision  by  the 
editor,  assisted  by  other  scientific  gentlemen.  In  the  chemical  portion  of  tlie  book,  every 
subject  of  practical  importance  has  been  retained,  corrected,  and  added  to ;  to  the  name  of 
every  substance  of  established  composition  a  formula  has  been  attacheti ;  while  to  the  Phar- 
maceutist its  value  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  additions  which  have  been  made  from 
the  British,  Indian,  and  United  States  Pharmacopceias. 

CLYMER    (MEREDITH),  M.  D., 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  ef  Philadelphia. 

EPIDEMIC  CEREBRO-SPINAL  MENINGITIS.  With  an  Ap- 
pendix  on  Some  Points  on  the  Causes  of  the  Disease  as  shown  by  the 
History  of  the  Present  Epidemic  in  the  City  of  New  York.  With  a 
Map  of  the  City  of  New  York,  showing  the  Localities,  printed  in 
Colors,  of  Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitis  in  the  Epidemic  of  1872,  made 
under  the  direction  of  Moreau  Morris,  M.  D.,  City  Sanitary  Inspector 
of  the  Health  Department.     Price |i.co 

This  exceedingly  interesting  little  volume  contains  a  summary  of  the  clinical  history  and 
piithology  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  with  an  abstract  of  all  the  epidemics  of  the  disorder 
which  have  happened  in  this  countrv  and  in  Europe.  It  contains  much  valuable  informa- 
tion, and  is  a  contribution  to  medical  literature  that  cannot  fail  to  serve  a  scientific  and  useful 
purpose. 

DOBELL  (HORACE),  M.  D., 

Senior  Physician  to  the  Hospital. 

WINTER  COUGH  (CATARRH,  BRONCHITIS,  EMPHYSEMA, 
ASTHMA).  Lectures  Delivered  at  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the 
Chest.     New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  with  Colored    Plates.     Octavo. 

Price I3.50 

This  work  has  been  thorouffhly  revised.  Two  new  Lectures  have  been  added  —  viz., 
T>ectare  IV.,  *'  On  the  Natural  Course  of  Neglected  Winter  Cough,  and  on  the  Interdepen- 
denoe  of  Winter  Cou^h  with  other  Diseases ; "  Lecture  IX^  "  On  Change  of  Climate  in  Winter 
Cough.''  Also  addiuonal  matter  on  Post-nasal  Catarrh,  Ear-Cough,  Artificial  Respiration  as 
a  means  of  Treatment,  Larvngosoopv,  New  Methods  and  Instruments  in  Treating  of  Emphy- 
sema, a  good  Index,  and  Colored  riates,  with  appended  Diagnostic  Physical  si^na^ 
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DUNGLISON  (robley),  M.  D., 

Late  Professor  of  Institutes  of  MedicinOi  &.C.,  in  the  Jefforson  Medical  Coiiegtti  Philadelphia.' 

HISTORY  OF  MEDICINE.  From  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Com- 
mencement of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Now  first  Collected  and  Ar- 
ranged from  the  Original  Manuscript,  by  his  son,  Richard  J.  Dungli- 
SON,  M.  D.     Price $2.50 

The  publication  of  a  posthumous  work  bv  this  distingaished  author  and  teacher  must  be 
a  matter  of  general  interest  U)  the  profension,  to  whose  advai>C(*inent  he  devoted  so  many 
years  of  his  valuable  life.  The  preat  success  of  his  excellent  treatises  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  medicine  form  a  mciuorai)le  cha])ter  in  the  history  of  American  literature.  As  a 
condense<l  history  of  the  proi^ress  of  medicine,  presentinj?  the  main  facts  in  systematic  order, 
the  book  is  an  excellent  one.  The  editor  has  added  a  section  iu  American  Xledical  History, 
which  gives  greater  completeness  to  the  work. 


EL  AM    (CHARLES),   M.  D., 
Author  of  "A  Physician's  Problems,"  &c. 

CEREBRIA  AND  OTHER  DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

CONTENTS. 


Chap.  1.  Introduction. 

2.  General  Observations  on  the  Study 
of  Affections  of  tlie  Brain. 

3.  On  some  Conditions  connected  with 
the  Circulation  in  the  Brain. 

4.  On  the  received  Nosology  of  the 
Brain. 

6,  (>.  Ccrebria. 

7.  Partial  Abute  Cerebritis. 

Price 


Chap.  8.  Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Brain. 
"      9.  Softening  of  the  Brain. 
"    10.  Tubercular  Meningitis. 
"    11.  Organic  and  Pseudo-organicDiseascs 

of  the  Brain. 
"    12.  Symptomatology. 
"    13.  P'aralvsis  as  a  SVmptora. 
"     14.  The  treatment  of  Inflammation  of 

the  Brain. 


FOTHERGILL  (j.  milner),  M.  D. 

THE  HEART  AND  ITS  DISEASES,  AND  THEIR  TREAT- 
MENT.    With  Illustrations.     Octavo.     Price         .         .         .     $5.00 

This  work  gives  to  tlie  reader  a  concise  vi<*w  of  Cardiac  Diseases,  uniting  the  most  recent 
information  as  to  the  cause  of  heart-<lisease,  with  German  Patholotry  and  the  latest  advan^t-* 
in  TlitTapeutics.  It  is  designed  to  fill  the  gap  between  our  standard  works  and  the  present 
position  of  our  knowledge  iu  diseases  of  the  heart. 

BY  SAME  AUTHOR. 

DIGITALIS.  Its  Mode  of  Action  and  its  Use,  illustrating  the 
Effect  of  Remedial  Agents  over  Diseased  Conditions  of  the  Heart. 
Price Si. 2-; 


GANT    (FREDERICK  J.),  F.  R.  C.  S., 
Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  iiC, 

THE  IRRITABLE  BLADDER.  Its  Causes  and  Curative  Treat- 
ment ;  including  a  Practical  View  of  Urinary  Pathology,  Deposits,  and 
Calculi.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  With  New  Illustra- 
tions.    Price  .         .         .         .         .         .  .         .  .      $2.50 

The  fact  that  a  thinl  edition  of  this  hook  has  heen  reqnired  seems  to  l>e  suflScient  pn^^f 
of  it.s  valne.  The  anthor  has  carefully  roviseil  and  added  bueh  additional  matter  as  to  make 
it  more  complete  and  practically  useful. 
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GODFREY  (benjamin),  M.  D. 

LSES  OF  HAIR.     A  Popular  Treatise  upon  the  AfTections 

hi  the  Hair  System,  with  Advice  upon  the  Preservation  and  Manage- 

aent  oi"  Hair.     Price     ........     $1.50 

CONTENTS. 
Iafter  1.  Introduction.  2.  Anatomy  and  Physiolo^  of  Hair.  3.  Excess  of  Hair. 
ildiiefi^.  5.  Triehionosis  Cunu.  0.  Albinism.  7.  Ilair  in  the  Wrong  Place.  8.  Vege- 
1  Pttraisiticj  Diseases.  {),  Morbus  Paxtonii.  10.  Chignon  Fungus.  11.  Plica  Polonica. 
Pl)j*efis*ia  of  Color  of  the  Hair.  13.  Pityriasis.  14.  Phtheiriasis.  15.  Diseases  of  Ilair- 
[icles.  Hi.  Trichiasis  (.'iliorum.  17.  Color  of  Hair  in  relation  to  Character  and  Discajse. 
,  Cleanliutaij.     ID.  Hair-Dyes.     20.  The  Heard. 

HARLEY  (GEORGE),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P., 

Physician  to  University  College  Hospital. 

p:HE  URINE  AND  ITS  DERANGPIMENTS:  With  the  Applica- 
tion of  Physiological  Chemistry  to  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of 
Constitutional  as  well  as  Local  Diseases;  being  a  Course  of  Lectures 
delivered  at  University  College.     With  Engravings.     Price  S2.75 

CONTENTS. 


1.  What  is  Urine? 

2.  Changes  in  the  Composition  of  the  Urine, 

induced  by  Food,  Drink,  Medicine,  and 
Disease. 

3.  T^rea,  Ammonaemia,  Urajmia. 

4.  Uric  Acid. 

5.  Hippuric  Acid,  Chloride  of  Sodium. 

6.  Urouajmatin,  Almornial  Pigments  in  Urine. 


7.  Phosphoric  Acid,  Phosphatic  Gravel  and 
Calculi. 

8.  Oxalic  Acid^  Oxaluria,  Mulberry  Calculi. 
0.  Inosite  in  L  rine,  Creatin  and  Creatinine, 

Cholesterin,  Cystin,  Xanthin,  Leucin, 
Tyrasin. 

10.  Diabetes  Mellitus. 

11.  Albuminuria. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  here  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  the  practising  physician ; 
not  only  for  the  information  which  it  contains,  but  also  f<jr  the  suggestive  way  in  which 
many  oi*  the  subjects  are  treate<l,  na  well  as  for  the  fa<!t  that  it  contains  the  ideas  of  one  who 
thoroughly  believes  in  the  future  capabilities  of  Therapeutics  base<l  on  Physiological  facts, 
and  in  the  im2)ortant  service  to  be  rendered  by  Chemistry  to  Phvsiological  investigation. 

American  Journal  of  the  Medical  JScience, 

HABERSHON  (s.  a),  M.  D., 

Physician  to  Guy's  Hospital,  &,c. 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER.  Their  Pathology  and 
Treatment.  Being  the  Lettsonian  Lectures,  delivered  at  the  Medical 
Society  of  London,  1872.     Price         .         .         .         .         .         $i'5o 

These  Lectures  contain  within  a  brief  compass  a  large  amount  of  information  and  many 
practical  suggestions  that  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  value  to  every  practitioner. 

Dublin  Medical  Journal, 

HEWITT  (graily),  M.  D., 

Physician  to  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital,  and  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  &c. 

THE  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOGY,  AND  TREATMENT  OF 
DISEASES  OF  WOMEN,  including  the  Diagnosis  of  Pregnancy. 
Founded  on  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital 
Medical  School.  The  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with 
new  Illustrations.     Octavo.     Price  in  Cloth         .         .         .         $5.00 

**         Leather     .         .         .  6.00 

This  new  edition  of  Dr.  Hewitt's  book  has  been  so  much  modifie<1,  that  it  may  be  considered 
Bul)stantially  a  new  book ;  very  much  of  the  matter  has  been  en tirelv  rewritten,  and  the  whole 
work  has  been  rearranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  a  most  cfecided  improvement  over 
previous  editions.  Dr.  Ilewitt  is  the  leading  clinical  teacher  on  Diseases  of  Women  in  London, 
and  the  characteristic  attention  paid  to  Diagnosis  by  him  has  given  his  work  great  impularity 
there.  It  may  unquestionably  be  considered  tlie  most  valuable  guide  to  c«tt<ttcXi\ivwe^^'^*^'^ 
be  found  in  tlic  English  language.  7 


HEWSON  (addinell.)  M.  D. 

Attending  Surgeon  Pfliinsylvania  tiotpitalt  ^* 

EARTH    AS    A    TOPICAL    APPLICATION    IN    SURGERY. 

Being  a  full  Exposition  of  its  use  in  all  the  Cases  requiring  Topical 
Applications  admitted  in  the  Surgical  Wards  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospi* 
taL  during  a  period  of  Six  Monihs,      With  Four  full- page  1 1  lustrations. 

CONTEN'TS. 
T*refiiiiej  ^Ilttt^U1etirln ;  nistoHi*3  of  Caitcs  j  CoinmentH  as  to  the  Effwta  of  the  r<:^ntactnf  . 
(he  Eurth  ■  Its  EttfH'tfi  dd  Pit  in;  Ibi  Power  ii«  a  iJ^todoTimuT ;  Its  Infiuenct!  over  IiifluuirniiUfm;] 
its  liiflii(Mic4¥  ovi!r  FutfL'factiou ;  Its  Influf^nt^  over  ibt^  Healifi)^  Pro«igg»(^  ;  Mcxiua  C]^h;iiuiUII 
of  iha  Earth  ;  A^  a  Deoduriser  and  oilier  TutrefiicttoD ;  Ju  iisi  Electa  on  Living  Pftrta. 

Price, t^S^ 

It  pr^ents  the  remilts  of  roaenrehes  b^  the  author  into  the  af'tinri  nf  Earth  ns  <l  ^ar^ci 
ftri^jtin^:,  ami  eTiibmcGs  the  libitorif^  of  over  iiiii«ty  iMii^es  whjrh  m'*urn*<i  in  tht?  irtrunJs  nf  (h^ 
PeimaylvaniiL  Ilo^^pital  sr^mc  three  year^  Kioee^  hut  whoftc  ptibJieation  htis  bei^n  iit-'lajei]^  fi 
tUe  doqbJe  jjurpose  of  weifjhin^  thiMii  by  sitbsequent  experieijoe,  und  uf  iiiterpreii^s  theil 
meaning  by  u  tarei'id  study  of  the  various  subject*  which  they  involve. 


HODGE  (men  l.),  M.  D. 

EniArFtut  Pnofetsor  \n  tht  UnbersUy  of  Peonsylvanfa. 

HODGE     ON     FCETICIDE,    OR     CRIMINAL     ABORTIONJ 

Fourth  Edition.      Price,  in  paper  covers,        ,         .         .         .     $o^^q 

'*  flexible  cloth,        ,         .         .         ,       0.50 

This  little  book  ininteofieil  to  pi  nee  in  the  hundsof  pmf^^ionAl  men  and  others  the  mrati 
of  fiuBWering  ratisfiiotorily  and  intuHigently  uny  inquiriv;!  limt  umy  be  made  uf  them  lii  cutt 
nection  witli  ibis  importiint  subject. 

KIRKES    (WILLIAM   senhouke),  M-  D> 

HAND-BOOK  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.  The  Eighth  London  Editlofi 
edited  by  W*  Morrant  Bailer,  F,R,C,S,,  Lecturer  on  Pht^iology, 
&c.     With  241  Illustrations.     Price        .         •         .         .         ,     tS-^' 

In  it^  eiil^rcecJ  ami  revis*Kl  form  th  I  §  work  is^  perliflm,  for  students  the  be^t  text-book  of 
p h y m liUtgy  in  t n e  Kngl ish  ] an;^uagt^  J  t  repri^aents  rn ore  t  uoroujy^b iy  tbiui  nn y  o t ber  tb e  pf««e»t 
tftate  of  pliystdlogy^  furninbe^  ik  fair  and  et^uul  coueiideration  of  at!  subjectH^  and  yet,  by  its 
appropriate  h\i^^  ptimiit^  the  indent  amid  hi^  many  absi^rbinji;  engagemeuta  to  cojtupujss  in  Lli 
reading,  the  ground  cuvered  by  tliti  k^^turt^r  in  hi^'deiuuuiitni(iout^. 
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LEBER  &  ROTTENSTEIN  foRs,). 

DENTAL  CARIES  AND  ITS  CAUSES.     An  Investigation  inta 

the  Influence  of  Fungi  in  the  destruction  of  the  Teeth,  translated  by 
Thomas  H.  Chandler,  D.M.D  ,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Dentistry  in 
the  Dental  School  of  Harvard  University,    With  Illustrations.    Octavo.^ 
Price     ,..,...,,..     f  I  5« 

This  work  is  now  consicJeriHl  the  b*»st  and  mo?tt  elaborate  work  on  Dcntid  Caries.  Ir  h 
ever^'whure  quot4?d  and  t^iml  upnn  u.^  nuthority  by  the  prufesaion,  wbg  have  ^e^in  il  in  lh« 
origuud,  and  by  aulboni  writtn^^  on  the  liubJeeL 


LEGG  (j.  wickiiam),  M.  D. 

Member  of  th^  Royil  Colkgt  gf  Phyilclgiif ,  &c, 

A  GUIDE  TO   TIH:  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  URINE.     Foi] 
the  Practitioner aurl  Student.   Third  Edition.  i6mo.  Cloth.   Price.  Jto. 73 

Dr.  lAs^is'fi  JitlJe  niflniial  hun  niH  ^ith  remnrkftble  flUeoesH ;  the  speefiy  eihaoslion  oft* 
eilitlons  htij»  enahled  the  anth<ir  tn  ntakt?  certain  emendations  which  add  V^eatly  to  iu  vntti* 
il  GiLn  confidently  be  cirmmended  tu  Um  student  m  a  mh  and  reliable  guidi^. 


LEWIN   (dil  George),  I 

Pr«f«ior  tt  !1i«  Fr,-W3lh.  Untvorslt^i  ind  Surp^m-fn-Chief  of  ^e  Syphilitic  Wardt  and  Skin  0iteis«i  of  ^ 

the  Ch^snty  Ho^pJtaii  Sfiriiiii 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  SYPHILIS  by  Subcutaneous  Sublimate 
Injeciions,    With  a  Lithographic  Plate  illustrating  the  Mode  and  Proper* 
place  of  administering  the  Injections,  and  of  the  Syringe  used  for  the.B 
purpose.     Traiislated  by  Carl  Prcegler,  M.D.  »  late  Surgeon  in  thej 
Prussian  Service^  and  E.  H.  Gale,  M.D.,  late  Surgeon  in  the  United^ 
States  Army.     Price       *         ,         *         .         .         ,         ,         .12,25 
The  great  nuTubcr  of  ctisc!fi  treatetlj  fMsmi;  foarti^cn  hunf!re<l^  wIlUui  a  period  of  four  jear^i 
in    the   wiirdis   of    the   Chm-ity  IlMF^pit^il^  lierliii,  only  twenty  of   which  wt-re  rHurnetl  on 
aecouiit  of  yvpbilitic  relapses,  certainly  entitles  the  jiiethfwl  yf  treattnent  advocated  hy  this 
(U^rtinguinbedi  syphilogmpher  to  the  dtteuciou  of  oU  phyalciiiiia  under  whose  notice  sypiiiUtIo 
cosies  oome. 

LIZARS  (JOHN),  M.  D.  1 

Late  protest  or  of  Surgvr^  [p  tlie  Ro^ai  Cortege  of  Surgeon  i^  Edinlmrgli* 

THE  USE  AND   ABUSE   OF   TOBACCO.      From  the   Eighth 

Edinburgh  Edition.     i2mo.     Pricej  in  flexible  cloth,  ,         $0,60 

This  little  work  coiitoiiis  u  History  of  the  introduction  of  Tobacco,  its  gencrnl  characteria- 

tlce;  proctieal  ohscrvatkma  u]><m  ita  effecta  on.  the  »y»tem;  the  opinion  t»f  iTlci>nited  proftia- 

fiituui  men  in  regard  to  it^  together  with  cases  illustrating  ittr  deicteriuus  iutiueucej  ^.,  &u. 

MACNAMARA  (c).  " 

SurgftDfl  to  the  Ophthalmic  Hoipitait  ajid  Pro%iior  ef  OphthalmJc  Medicine  \n  the  Wedicai  CoHegei  CalcuttJb 

MANUAL  OF  THE   DISEASES   OF  THE  EYE     The  Second 

Edition,   carefully   Revised;  with  Additions,  and  numerous   Colored 

Plates,  Diagrams  of  the   Eye,  many  Illustrations  on  Wood,  Snellen's 

Test  TypeSp  &c.,  &c.     Price  ...».,     J5*°o 

"This  work  when  first  publlsheii  Uwk  liA  place  it>  medical  literature  as  the  raost  complete, 

enndenaed,  tiud  widl-iirrujigtHt  tnanuiti  ou  otdithalroic  surgery  in  tiie    EtiglJBh    laiJ;[^a^. 

Arrani^^l  e^jjeciaily  for  meiiiml  wtudente,  it  beuame,  however,  the  WKirk  of  referenee  for  the 

buf^j  pniotitioner,  who  could  obtuin  nearly  nit  that  vfoh  b«st  worth  kii«iwing  on  thiH^tthJcr't, 

tersely  stated,  and  easily  found  by  the  aiii  of  the  exi^Uent  miirgiitai  notea  on  the  conteuta 

ttf  tho  paragrapha,'*-^/'At/<kf*/jjAMt  Iffdkal  Ttmet^ 

M)m 

MACKENZIE  (morell),  M.D.  d 

Physician  to  the  Hospital  fbr  Diseases  of  tl^e  Throaty  Loctdoiii  &c.  ■ 

GROWTHS  IN  THE  LARYNX,     Their  History,  Causes,  Symp-^ 

toms,  Diagnosis,  Pathology,  Prognosis,  and  Treatment.     With  Reports 
and  Analysis  of  One  Hundred  Consecutive  Cases  treated  by  the  Author ; 
and  a  Tabular  Statement  of  every  published  case  treated  since  the  in- 
vention of  the   Laryngoscope.       With  numerous   Colored  and   other 
Ilhistrations.     Octavo.     Price         .♦...»     $5-00 
Dr*  IdackeriKte^B  position  has  given  him  great  advarttaj^ca  and  a  lan;e  C3il>erience  in  the 
Irc^tmout  of  Diaea^ea  of  the  Throat,  and  fnr  niaay  years  h^e  h^ii  been  regarded  as  a  lending 
authoritr  in  this  dcjmrtmeut  of  Surgery.    The  Xllu^tratioiia  have  been  pre^Ared  with  great 
cure  auu  c^penae.  J 

OTHER  WORKS  BY  SAME  AUTHOR,  1 

THE   LARYNGOSCOPE  IN  DISEASES   OF  THE  THROAT. 

With  an  Appendix  on  Rhinoscopy,  and  an  Essay  on  Hoarseness  and 
Loss  of  Voice.  With  Additions  by  J.  Solts  Cohen,  and  Numerous 
Illustrations  on  Wood  and  Stone.      Price     ,         .         .         *         ^3.00 

PHARMACOPCETA  OF  THE  HOSPITAL  for  Diseases  of  the 
Throat;  with  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Form u lie  for  Gargles,  &c.,  &c. 
Price     ..*,.<....»     ^^-"^^ 
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MAUNDER  (r.  f.).  F.R.C.S. 

Surgaon  to  the  London  Hospilal  |  formerly  Demqnstrator  of  Anatomy  nt  Guj's  Ho4|ilUl 

OPERATIVE  SURGERY.      Second  Edition,  with  One  Hundred] 

and  Sixty *four  Engravings  on  Wood. 

CONTEXTS, 
rhaji.  1.  ConipwaSi  Splint,   Bantlngc   Strap- 


pin;?. 

X  (>|wratioii»  on  I  he  VaM.'ular  System. 

4.  0|wrfttj<ins  on  ArU^ries. 

'*,  Lit^^iture  of  Kj>eoiul  tlino. 

t>.  (;>jH'mtiuiia  ou  the  Buuy!;^, 

Price  •  ,  .  , 


Ctiap.  7»  Ojwmtumji  on  the  Stlff^l^^c  of  tb 

"      8.  A mp^i tuition. 

''      iK  l4*iW4-r  Extryniitj', 

'*  10.  tipper  ditto, 

"  IL.  Bp«t:Lul  0[>eniticMiJl. 

J2.S« 


MARTIN  (joHNH.). 

Author  of  MkroscDpIc  Objects,  Lc. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MICROSCOPIC  MOUNTING.    With  Notes  oa| 
the  Collection  and  Examinatiun  of  Objects,  and  upwards  of  One  Hun-j 
dred    Illustrations    on    Stone    and    Woodi    drawn    by   the    Author, 
Price .     $^^<^ 

"Thh  Imnk  is  more  tliflri  it^  titl*?  iii(lipist«»».     It  pives  ti  closcriptifiri  i-f  tJie  nppiirHtns  ntH-ef-j 

vuriotis  olyuiets.     ll  \h  a  couipk'te  ajiil  wt'll-ilJiistntU'd  wi>rk  ini  it:*  liuhjt'et,  wHieh  is  ilMiljrl 
bf«oiniiij(  more  vahmhk*  to  rhe  seieiitUt  u.uU  luoru  culLivuled  an  au  degaumtid  in  teres  Uiig,| 

MEADOWS  (ALFRED).  M.D. 

Ph^ilcliB  to  tha  Hospital  for  Womfln,  and  to  the  General  L>fnfj-ln  HoipHaf,  &c 

MANUAL  OF  MIDWIFERY,    A  New  Text  Book.    Including  the 

Signs  and  Symptoms  of  Pregnancy,  Obstetric  Operations p  Diseases  ofl 
the  Puerperal  State,  &c.|  &c.     First  American  from  the  Second  Londoa| 


Edition.     With  numerous  Illustratiuns,     Price 


Sj^ooI 


This  b<xik  is  especially  vahiahle  to  the  Student  hk  containing-  in  ft  er>nderis<*l  fi^mi  n  Iwffol 
amount  nf  viilunbie  infoniLition  on  tlu^  s^uhjei't  whk'h  it  treiitg.     It  ij*  tiitio  rlt<Mr  iiud  iii let J i'»< Il- 
eal In  itH  aJrm^^vrnt?tUil  and  tlierefore  u^t^lul  a^  a  w^ork  of  reftTeitc^  for  the  pmettUuocr.    TbQ 
lllustniiionH  are  tiumerous  niid  well  exveuted. 

MILLER  (jAMEs),  F.  R,  C.  S. 

Professor  of  Syrgsr^  tInWenlty  of  Edtnburghi 

ALCOHOL,  ITS  PLACE  AND  POWER,     From  the  NinetecnthJ 
Glasgow  Edition.     12 mo.     Cloth  flexible.     Price  -         .         -     $0'75| 

This  work  waa  prepared  hv  Profiisflor  MSiler  at  tlie  special  recjuifst  of  the  St?<*ttjjvh  TfrniJ 
atiie  League,  who  were  anstioiiM  to  have  n  work  of  hi^h  autinjrity»  preiieiitltig  the  uii?  ' 
Ticw  of  um  Hubjuct  ihjj^t  could  Ihs  freely  diisemmated  aiuotig  sdl  clusa«^. 


REYNOLDS  {j.  kussell),  M.  D. 

Of  University  Collegia^  Londofi* 

LECTURES  ON   THE  CLINICAL  USES  OF  ELECTRICITY. 

Delivered  at  the  Univeniity  College.     Po^st  octavo.     Price        *     t^-S^ 

"This  handy  little  brMjk  conveys  a  irreat  deal  of  infommtion  in  sra«ll  hoik  and  cleftr  rradahl^ 
Eoijlish.  It  iH  so  iorw  atiij  compi^*JM?d,  that  any  q notation h  fmm  th*^  eoou^t  ismld  onli 
feebly  coQvey  the  highly  practical  and  general  I  v  uwfiil  tiatitre  of  the  insstnictrotis  it  cotitJiin*.^ 

Jyinfrttf^/f  MtdUal  Jauntnl,  JaQuary,  18T;L 


RINDFLEISCH  (dr.  edward). 

Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  University  of  Bonn. 

TEXT-BOOK  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOGY.  An  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Pathological  Anatomy.  Translated  from  the 
German,  by  Wm.  C.  Kloman,  M.D.,  assisted  by  F.  T.  Miles,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy,  University  of  Maryland,  &c.,  &c.  Containing 
Two  Hundred  and  Eight  elaborately  executed  Microscopical  Illustra- 
tions. Octavo.  Price,  bound  in  Cloth,  .  .  .  .  |6.oo 
**  **  Leather,      ....       7.00 

This  is  now  confessedly  the  leading  book,  and  the  onlv  complete  one  on  the  subject  in 
the  English  language.  The  London  Lancet  says  of  it :  Rindneisch's  work  forms  a  mine 
wliich  no  pathological  writer  or  studeut  can  afi'o'rd  to  neglect,  who  desires  to  interpret  aright 
pathological  structural  changes,  and  his  book  is  consequently  well  known  to  readers  of  Ger- 
man m^ical  literature.  What  makes  it  e8i)eeially  valuable  is  the  fact  that  it  was  originated, 
as  its  author  himself  tells  us,  more  at  the  microscope  than  at  the  writing-table.  Altogether 
the  book  is  the  result  of  honest  hard  labor.  It  is  admirably  as  well  as  profusely  illustrated, 
furnished  with  a  capital  Index,  and  got  up  in  a  way  that  is  worthy  of  what  must  continue 
to  be  the  standard  book  of  the  kind.'' 

ROBERTS   (FREDERICK  T.).,  M.  D.,  B.  Sc. 

Assistant  Physician  and  Teacher  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  College  Hospital )  Assistant  Physician 
Brompton  Consumption  Hospital,  Lc, 

A  HAND-BOOK  OF  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
MEDICINE.     8vo.     Nearly  ready, 

RICHARDSON  (joseph),  D.D.S. 

Professor  cf  Mechanical  Dentistry  In  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Lc, 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  MECHANICAL  DENTISTRY. 
Second  Edition,  much  enlarged.     With  over  150  beautifully  executed 

Illustrations.     Octavo.     Leather ^4.50. 

This  work  does  infinite  credit  to  its  author.  Its  comprehensive  style  has  in  no  way  inter- 
fered with  most  elahorate  details ;  and  the  numerous  and  beautifully  executed  woodcuts  with 
which  it  is  illustrated  render  this  volume  as  attractive  as  its  instructions  are  easily  under- 
stood. —  Edinburgh  Med.  Journal, 

ROSS  (jAMEs),  M.D. 

THE  GRAFT  THEORY  OF  DISEASE.  Being  an  Application 
of  Mr.  Darwin's  Hypothesis  of  Pangenesis  to  the  Explanation  of  the 
Phenomena  of  the  Zymotic  Diseases. 

CONTENTS. 


Chap.  1.  The  Germ  Theory. 
"     2.  The  Graft  Theory. 
"     3.  Life,   Health,   and    Disease.     The 
General  Diseases. 


Chap.  4, 5.  The  Zymotic  Diseases. 

**        6.  The  Inherited  Local  Diseases. 
"        7.  The  Inherited  Diathetic  Diseases. 
"        8.  Classification  and  Conclusion. 


Price ^4.00 

RYAN    (MICHAEL),  M.  D. 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  MARRIAGE,  in  its  Social,  Moral,  and  Physi- 
cal Relations ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Genito-Urinary 
Organs,  &c.     Price ^i.oo 

This  is  a  philosophical  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  of  Marriaffe,  its  influences  and 
results  in  all  their  varied  aspects,  together  with  a  medical  history  of  the  reproductive  func- 
tions of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  and  of  the  abuses  and  disorders  resulting  from 
it  in  the  latter.    It  is  intended  both  for  the  professional  and  general  read^x. 
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SWERINGEN   (hiram   v.). 

Member  Amerlean  Pharmaceyiicil  Atsoditioiii  lie. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  LEXICON.  A  Dictionary  of  Pharmaceu^ 
tical  Science,  Containing  a  concise  explanation  of  the  various  subjects 
and  terms  of  Pharmacy,  with  appropriate  selections  frora  the  collateral 
sciences.  Formulae  for  officinal,  empirical,  and  dietetic  preparations; 
selections  from  the  prescriptions  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of 
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EXTRACT  FROM  THE  PREFACE 
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SANDERSONS  HAND-BOOK. 


Thts  book  is  intended  for  beginners  in  physiological  work.  It  is  a  book  of 
meihodsj  not  a  compendium  of  the  science  of  physiology,  and  consequently 
claims  a  place  rather  in  the  laboratory  than  in  the  study.  But  akhougli 
designed  for  workers,  the  authors  believe  that  it  will  be  found  not  the  less 
useful  to  those  who  desire  to  inform  themselves  by  reading  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  science  is  based  on  experiment,  and  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
experiments  which  chiefly  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  fundamentaL  fl 

The  practical  purpose  of  the  book  has  been  strictly  kept  in  view,  both  in^ 
the  arrangement  and  in  the  selection  of  the  subjects.  Many  subjects  are 
entirely  omitted  which  form  important  chapters  in  every  text-book.  They 
have  been  left  out  either  because  they  do  not  admit  of  experimental  demon* 
St  ration,  or  because  the  experiments  required  are  of  too  difficult  or  compli' 
cated  a  character  to  be  either  shown  to  a  class  or  performed  by  a  beginner*  H 

The  mode  of  arrangement  will  be  found  to  be  somewhat  different  in  ihe 
four  sections  into  which  the  work  is  divided.  This  difference,  although  ia 
part  attributable  to  difference  of  authorship,  is  mainly  due  to  the  peculiarittes 
of  the  modes  of  demonstration  required  in  the  several  subjects. 

As  regards  the  physiology  of  the  nerve  and  muscle,  It  is  sufficient  to  refer 
the  reader  to  the  author's  introduction  for  an  exposition  of  the  method  fol* 
lowed.  In  the  histological  part  will  be  found  a  purely  objective  description 
of  anatomical  facts  and  methods.  Substituting  chemical  for  anatomical, 
the  same  thing  might  be  said  of  the  chapters  relating  to  the  chemical  func- 
tions. Here,  where  minuteness  of  description  is  essential,  great  pains  have 
been  taken  to  give  the  student  the  most  ample  details  as  regards  materials 
for  work,  instruments  and  methods.  In  the  chapter  on  the  blood,  the  same 
object  has  been  kept  in  vteWj  but  in  those  relating  to  the  mechanical  func- 
tions of  circulation  and  respiration,  where  either  man  or  the  higher  animal^ 
must  be  for  the  most  part  the  subjects  of  observation,  and  where  conBc-^ 
quently  the  conditions  of  experiment  are  complicated  by  the  inierferenc 
of  [he  nervous  system  to  an  extent  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  estimate,  ii 
has  been  found  impoiisible  to  avoid  entering  somewhat  more  largely  iftta 
theoretical  explanations. 
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OPINIONS  OF  THE  PEESS  ON  TKE  THIRD  EDITION. 

Tlie  clvni!ge»  and  iwHitions  which  have  been  made,  a«  well  as  tlie  general  rear 
metit  of  ihi^  whok'  ttubject  uuttter^  render  this  new  edition  on  esaeniiall^  ni;w  work.^1 

It  funtini  a  vohime  o(  740  pagen,  miineroudy  illuBimted,  and  though  esilk'd  a  new  edJticHt, 
it  w  r<::*lly  ii  ntsw  work.  TIil*  style  is  aiLrataive  and  pructicjii^  tlie  mychanicai  ex^eutbm  ^ 
of  the  work  erc4kubk%  ^nd  &^  n  relbidt^  giiide  in  the  treatmeDt  of  dideasefl  |ieciilhir  t<i^| 
wouitn  it  Iiiitf  tio  niJi»erior.  — -  Qinada  Lfiiicd,  " 

It  now  Ibrms  a  €Oiupk'te  and  syiiteinatie  tr<*ali*e,  admirable  in  arrangement,  l>eautirt)l 
in  appearance,  and  rich  m  the  wijtdom  thut  eome;}  from  ample  ajperieQce,  lUiiiure  ihatigW^^ 
and  Jii'tive  iiitlnj^trw  ^-i!rf?ap^iii/,idr^A  Ihroid.  ^| 

lie  lius  really  rewritten  the  former  edition,  embodying  his  extensive  cUniral  expcil-^^ 
emre^  making  thb  edition  a  nioBt  eomplete  and  thorough  work  on  rill  that  j^ertain^  to  the 
patUology  and  treatment  of  dijiea-sea  |tecuilar  to  women.  ^ — Cim-iwmi/i  Mtidioat  3Vww, 

For  ihusi!  who  Ji-aire  fnM  in^trnctiou  and  careful  lUufttration  lu  tliis  dejwirtmeut  notliing 
can  etprat  the  work  Wfore  u^]  the  phih^iophy  of  meehauicu,  and  ilie  modes  qf  appUca'^ 
tion  are  UiUy  pri^^nted.  — BHffid&  M^yit^U  and  Swrgkal  JourtmL 

It  i^  nufjuej^tionahjy  one  of  the  nio^t  v^iluable  gnhlea  to  a  correct  dingnoeia  to  be  found 
in  the  Enghs^h  laoginige.  — Eichmontt  and  LouUnlie  JouftmL 

The  latest,  beat,  and  most  authoritative  exponent  of  a  well-defined  bias  that  [Krwerfulljr 
afieL-ti)  a  Kealoim  cLa^^  of  gynec<4ogiHtji  ,  ,  ,  We  hail  Dr,  Gruily  Ilewitt'a  work  oa  thft 
iirieil  Riicce^^ior  to  Simpson'}*. — Bnt.  Mtd.  Jour. 

The  Btyle  in  eleaf  and  very  readable,  and  it  gives  evidence  throagbout  of  honest  1 
work ;   not  that  of  the  offi<ie  book- worm,  but  of  tlie  eardiil  clinical  olja^rveJ". '—  ( 
Mtd*  ami  Surg.  Jour, 

ThiH  new  edition  in  remarkably  full,  and  affords  in^tmction  in  every  dejiarrnienE  of  the 
Hcienre  and  art  of  gynecology.     The  loplej*  embraced  in  the  volume  cover  the  wholft 
ground  of  ^xtial  disordem,  and  our  friendii  will  find  it  one  of  lUe  beat  works  for  conaulij^ 
tat  ion.  —Lancet  and  i^itereer. 

We  have  derived  frotzi  tbi.'*  work  in  houri*  of  doubt  and  |»erpk*3eity  great  comfort  andl 
assisJtance.  The  pre^^mit  edition  ii^  not  merely  a  reprint,  but  in  many  and  imjiortEintJ 
re^peet:^  ii  new  work,  LH>ntaliiJng  certain  generalizations  on  tlie  important  qner^tiotiA  off 
the  pathology  of  diisjearies  of  the  Ulern^fj  which  involve  the  tidoption  of  new  views*  ii mim- 
ing the  ]>atbology  and  treatment  of  otbern.  The  arrangement  of  the  former  edition  d«^l 
vir»cd  to  fiicilitatethe  study  of  the  Bubjeet,  particularly  the  DuLgnosis,  has  been  very  tuiickl 
modified  in  this  edition.  Many  new  and  graphic  illuBtrationa  &re  added, ^ — I-TrfHi«il 
CUnkid  lica^rd. 

lit  the  diai^io^ia  of  the  various  uterine  diftorderei,  great  attention  has  been  paid.    Dr.l 
Hewitt  had  endeavored  to  render  ihiii  easy  of  accomptiabment,  for  hLi  de^icnptionn  imd ' 
pytujjloraa  of  diseiuie  are  an  carefnlly  and  minutely  rendered  as  to  at  once  bee*>me  apt*a- 
rent  as  the  work  of  a  diligent  and  piiinHtaking  olwerver*  ^  thfKirfa  Mcdietd  RecunU 

The  author  treat-M  ftvj^lemsuieally  and  generally,  and  with  unflicient  fidnesa,  on  all  mb- 
jeet4  within  the  sphere  of  gyneeology,  and  many  of  the  more  difficult  subject*  m 
(rateii  with  well-executed  wiiodcutsi.     It   nndonhtiHlly  otx'Uluea  the  front   rank 
^ywiemfttie  (reatiii^  on  the  dm-aj*^  v>f  women, —  Mkhigan  UfUetnitif  Jatt/-»a^, 
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**  The  most  thorough  and  Practical  Work  on  the  subject  now  oeforc  the 

Profession  y 

Meigs  and  Pepper's    Practical  Treatise   on 
the  Diseases  of  Children. 

Fonrth  Edition,  thoroughly  Eevised  and  greatly  Enlarged. 

By  J.  Forsyth  Meigs,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of 

Philadelphia,  &c.,  &c.,  and  William  Pepper,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  the 

Philadelphia  Hospital,  &c.,  &c.,  forming  a  lloyal  Octavo  Volume  of 

over  900  pages.     Price,  bound  in  Cloth,         .  .  .         $0  00 

"        "        Leather,      .  .  .  7  00 

Dr.  Meijrs*  work  has  been  out  of  print  for  some  years.  The  rapid  sale  of  the  three 
previous  editions,  and  the  great  demand  for  a  new  edition,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  its 
frreat  popularity  ;  while  the  very  large  practice  of  many  years*  standing  of  the  author 
in  the  speciality  of  *'  Diseases  of  Children,*'  imparts  to  it  a  value  unequalled,  probably, 
by  any  other  work  on  the  same  subject  now  before  the  Profession.  This  present  edition 
has  been  nlmost  entirely  rewritten  and  rearranged,  and  no  eifort  or  labor  has  been 
spared  by  either  Drs.  Meigs  or  Pepper,  to  make  it  represent  ftilly  in  its  roost  advanced 
state  the  present  condition  of  Medicine  as  applied  to  Children's  Diseases. 

The  entire  work  has  been  subjected  to  careful  revision.  Several  of  the  articles,  as 
those  on  Eclampsia,  Chorea,  and  Parasitic  Skin  Diseases,  have  been  much  enlarged ; 
and  others,  as  the  various  articles  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Intestines,  and 
'.hat  on  Eczematous  Affections,  entirely  rewritten.  In  addition,  articles  have  been 
ibdded  upon  the  following  important  subjects : 

Diseases  of  the  Heart.  Facial  Paralysis. 

Cyanosis.  Rheumatism. 

Diseases  of  the  Cfecum  and  Appendix.  Diphtheria. 

Intussusception.  Mumps. 

Chronic  Hydrocephalus.  Kickets. 

Tetanus  Nascentium.  Tuberculosis. 

Atrophic  Infantile  Paralysis.  Infantile  Syphilis. 

Progressive  Paralysis,  with  apparent  Hy-  Typhoid  Fever, 

pertrophy  of  the  Muscles.  Sclerema. 

The  new  matter  thus  added  amounts  to  nearly  200  pages.  It  has  been  the  effort  of 
the  authors,  while  endeavoring  to  make  the  work  fully  represent  the  state  of  our  knowl* 
edge  upon  the  subjects  treated  of.  to  retain  its  emifkntly  practical  character;  and  with 
this  view,  an  unusually  large  amount  of  space  has  been  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  treatment  of  each  disease. 

**  This  is  the  fourth  edition  of  Meigs  on  Diseases  of  Children,  greatly  enlarged  and 
improved  by  chapters  upon  a  large  number  of  new  subjects,  and  also  by  a  very  copious 
index,  which  facilitates  reference,  and  makes  the  work  more  serviceable  to  the  Prac- 
titioner. As  now  enlarged,  it  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  works  of 
its  class,  and  will  meet  the  wants  of  the  Profession  in  this  department  most  admirably.' 
^-  Buffalo  Aftd.  and  Surg,  Journal. 

"  It  is  very  comprehensive,  and  embraces  most  of  the  maladies  incident  to  childhood 
and  infancy.  We  consider  it  a  very  safe,  reliable,  and  suggestive  guide,  being  quite  large 
and  full  in  detail,  embracing  almost  everything  pertaining  to  the  subject,  making  it  a 
very  useful  book  both  for  reference  and  study." — Mediral  Archive*. 

**  It  forms  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  work  upon  the  diseases  of  children 
published  in  this  country.  It  has  for  years  been  one  of  the  standard  authorities,  and 
in  its  present  enlarged  form  will  still  more  command  attention.  It  presents  the  latest 
Tiews  of  pathology  and  treatment,  and  takes  into  consideration  many  subjects  whi<jb 
were  entirely  omitted  in  the  previous  editions." — Detroit  Journal  of  Medicine^  ^e, 

**It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  authors  have  brought  up  their  work  to  the  level 
•f  the  pathological  knowledge  of  the  day,  and  that  their  therapeutical  notions  arf> 
equally  advanced.  The  authors  are  enrolled  among  the  more  enlightened  therapeut- 
ists of  our  time.  One  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  throughout  the  treatise  with  the  very 
judicious  advice  given  by  the  authors  on  various  points  of  treatment.  The  work^iia  a. 
whole,  is  entitled  to  rank  with  the  best." — Medical  Jieperlor^. 


Rindfleisclrs     Text-Book    of    Pathological 

Histology.     208  Illtistratiom. 

An  Introduction  lo  the  Studtjof  Pathological  Anatomy*  By  Pr,  Edwaeo 
EtNDFLEiscii,  0;  0.  Profegaor  of  PaUiologioal  Analomtj  in  Bona. 
Translated  from  the  Second  German.  Edilhn,  Uy  Wm.  C.  Klomak, 
M.  D.,  assisted  bj  F.  T*  Miles,  M.  D.,  FrofesBor  of  Anatonuj,  Uni- 
versiit/  of  Maryland,  the,  dc. 

CONTENTS. 
liitTDdactloti,  Author' 8  A&d  £(litor*i  Prefluiei, 

1.   DecampoaUton  aocl  Degeneration  of  Tliiuet. 
2*  Pfttbologioiil  Nenr  Formaibni. 
BrvoiAL  Pa^t. 
1»  Anomalies  of  the  Plood  and  the  PUcds 
of  iti  Formation,  o?tpcem%  of  tbo 
Spleen  and  Ljmphaiic  Olnnda. 
2,  Anomaltea  of  the  Circulator/  Appa- 
ratus. 

5.  Anomalies  of  Serona  Membranea. 
i.  "  the  Skin. 

6,  *'  MueouB  MembraQQfl. 
Q.  *'  tba  Lung. 

7.  '*  "  LiTer< 

8,  •*  *'  Kidnej. 

Index  and  Dlhliograpbj, 

CotitaiiiJng  208  Elaljoratoly  Executed  Microscopical  II lustration**. 

Cue  volume,  octavo,     Ytlm,  clotb,  66.00;  sheep,  $7.00. 

Prof*  RindflftiBeh'a  Tcit-Rook  of  Patholofical  Tlii^olojry,  ao  juatlj  eelet^raicil  in 
German  J,  where  il  is  considered  the  iiiMt  eoniplete  and  iU<>roiigh  work  of  Ha  kind, 
having  paaaed  rapidly  to  a  aecond  edition,  ia  also  verj  higlilj  Talued  and  eotnm Glided 
by  Oerman  McKlical  acholara  in  tbi%eoutilry,  many  of  whom  iire  fiot  only  frimiliur  wtib 
the  book,  but  with  the  aulbor^a  great  reputariofi  na  a  teaeher  and  proreasor  of  (bia 
branch  of  medical  atudy, 

Tbo  tranalatora  are  both  gentlemen  who  by  ib  air  past  edueatfon  have  been  peoiili^rly 
fitted  for  the  laak  of  translating  the  work.  DT'  Kloman  from  early  life  h&a  brrn 
familiar  with  the  German  langiingei  while  Prof.  Mites  haa  mivile  ihe  iubject  one  of 
apeoiJil  attidy,  both  gentlemen  being  also  praetical  microecopista.  The  PuMlsbera 
therefore  offer  a  Iranslalion  of  Ibia  truly  valuable  work  to  ihe  Hiledical  Proferisiun  tn 
the  United  Slates,  feeling  the  utmost  confidence  that  in  boih  manner  and  style  U  will 
prove  acceptable  to  them*  In  tbelr  Prefoee,  the  Trahi^lalors  say:  **  In  presenting  thi 
English  rcadinj^  portion  of  the  Medical  Profei^siion  with  a  translation  of  the  T»lu:ihW 
work  of  Prof,  Rindfieiacb,  the  tranalatora  scarcely  deem  an  apology  necessary.  The 
merite  of  the  book  iisQlf,  and  the  fact  that  it  fills  an  unoccupied  gap  in  our  most  re^i-iii 
literature  upon  ihe  subject  of  Pathological  Hislology^  was  judged  to  be  an  ampk  in*  J 
eeutive  for  undertaking  the  labor  t»f  Ihe  translation.  The  work  of  Vibciiow  tran^lnt  1^*11 
by  CuANCB,  is,  in  many  points*  antiquated,  and  the  more  reeent  work  of  BtLnnmiU 
translated  by  HACKtst,  occupies  the  ground  but  p&rtially,  and  ts  professedly  a  w^rk 
of  Surgical  Palbology.*^ 

This  book  ii  trans Latsd  and  publiahed  in  tbia  eouotrj  by  ipeetal  arrangement  irii 
Ibe  author. 
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AITKI!N'S  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICnTli.   Third  Amencan, 

from  the  Sixth  L-ondon  Edition*  In  Two  Yolumea,  Royal  Octavo*  Over  2000  pages. 
With  a  Colored  Map,  Lithographic  Plate,  and  nearly  Two  Hundred  Illuntratlontf  on 
Wood,      ,  .  .  .  *  *  .     Cloth,  $12;  Leather,  $14.00. 
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CHAVASSE'S  APHORISMS  ON  THE  MENTAL  CULTURE  AND 
TRAINING  OF  A  CHILD $1.50. 

DARLINGTON'S  FLORA  CESTRICA;  or,  HERBORIZING  COMPANION. 
Third  Edition.        .........    $2.25. 

DXLLNBERGER'S     HAND7-BOOK     OF     THE      TREATMENT      OF 

WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN'S  DISEASES $1.75. 

DIXON*S  GUIDE  TO  THE  PRACTICAL  STUD7  OF  DISEASES  OF 

THE  EYE.    Third  Edition $2.50. 

DOBELL  ON  WINTER  COUGH  (Catarrh,  Bronchitis,  Emphysema,  Asthma). 
New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  with  Colored  Plates.  ....    $3.50. 

DRUITT*S  SURGEON'S  VADE-MECUM.  Tenth  Hcvised  London 
Edition.      , $5.00. 

DUCHENNES  LOCALIZED  ELECTRIZATION.  Translated  from  the  Third 
Edition,  by  Herbert  Tidbits,  M.D.    92  Illustrations.  .  .  .    $3.00. 

DUNGLISON'S  HISTOR7  OF  MEDICINE.  From  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  ........    $2.50. 

ELLIS'S  PRACTICAL  MANUAL  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

With  Formulary,  &c.    Second  Edition. 


B1TRKEE  on    dONORHHCBA  AHD    STPHII.IS 

kJiJ  Enlarged  ■  with  Portraits  a»4  Coior*Ml  U  lust  rati  on  ?** 

BiiAM  ON  CERBBRIA  AND  OTHER  DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN 


Fiftli  Edidon,  EeTiseil 
.    $5.00. 


$i.M>, 


PULLER  ON  RHEtTMATISM.  RHEtTMATlC  QOUT,  AND  BGIATICA 

Third  Eslition.     f3ctavo.    .*,..,,  .    $5.00. 


FULLER   ON  THE   HEART  AND   GREAT  VESSELS.     Second    Edlliun, 
FLINT'S  REPORTS  ON  CONTINUED  FETER.     Octavo,      , 


i 

mM 

L*fir     « 


FOTHEROILL    ON    THE    HEART   AND    ITS   DISEASES.     With    tJie^r 
Treatmi'nti  and  JlJu;fLriiti<iiiK.     Octavo,     .,,.,*     S->*tXi. 

FOTHERQILL  ON  DIGITALIS.     Its  Mode  of  Action  and  Use.  .  .    $IS^M 

FOX  ON  THE  HUMAN  TEETH,     Their  Natiiml  History,  Structure,  imd  Trmt- 

nienL     With  2oO  llIiirJiJ^atJOiisL       ._,.,*.     f4-00. 

OANT  S  SCIENCE  AND    PRACTICE   OF    BUHGER7.     With  470  Illuf- 

tntitins,      ,  ,  ,  *  .  ,  -  •  •  .    $7^ 


GANT*3  IRRITABLE  BLADDER. 

R€\'ii*ed.     With  I{[u!*tratitinii 


li»  Cbfii^^  and  Treatment. 


Third  Editit 


OHOSS^    AMERICAN     MEDICAL     BIOORAFHT    OF    THE     NINE- 
TKENTU  CKNTl-KY.    Octuvo.  ......    $3,50. 


GREENOW  ON  BRONCHITIS. 

Kema,  aivd  Diseji»es  of  the  Heart, 


Iv^peciaSly  its  connoted  with  Goot^  £mph 

,        -        .        ,        .  $a.r 


GODFREY'S  DISEASES  OP  HAIR.    Its  Prescrradon  and  Managem€nt.    SI 

GARDNER    ON    STERILITT.     lu    Causca    and    CurattvL*    Treatment.     WltU 

IliiV*tratioaE^,     Octavo,       *  .  »  ,  ♦  ,  .  .     $3, 


i 
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HOLDEN'S    MANUAXi    OF    THE    DISSECTION    OF    THE    HUMAN 

BODY.     Uhiatratcd S:mmK 

HILLIER  S   CLINICAL  TREATISE    ON  THE  DISEASES   OF  CHIL^ 

DKlvN. mM. 

HARRIS'    PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE    OF   DENTIBTHT,     Tenth 

Be  vised  Editioti.     In  great  pai-t  RL'-writiea,  Ke-arnmged,  an*  I  witli  raiujy  New  uid 
ImiKirtant  lllustrationp*    In  Cloth,  $0.50;  In  LcJithcr^  ,  ,  ,     $7.50i 

HARRIS^   DICTIONARY  OF  MEDICAL   TERMINOLOGX.  DENTAL 

SURGERY,  AND  THE  OOLLATEIUL  SCIENCES,  Third  Edition.   Cloth,    $e/iO^ 

Leather,      TJjOS 

H ANDY'S  TEXT*  BOOK  OF  ANATOMY,  AND  GUIDE  TO  DISSEC- 
TIONS.   r%12  IlUibtrationfl.    Octavo,        ..,,..     $4,00. 

HARDWICX  S  MANUAL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMISTRY.     With 

Engraviii'L^.     Eighth  Edition.  $2,25, 

HARLEY'S  URINE  AND  ITS  DERANGEMENTS.  With  the  AppJlcs- 
tion  of  Phvuiolnpicftl  ChemiMry  to  the  Diagnosis  and  Treaimcut  of  Couatihjtlgnal  M 
well  ai  Local  Di^eajse.    Wiih  Ulufltratiooi^         .  «  »  - 


% 


HBWITT  ON  THB  DIAaNOSIS.  PATHOLOGT.  AND  TRSATMBNT 

OF  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.    Third  Edition,  Bevised  and  Enlaiged,  with  new 
IllostrationB.    In  Cloth,  $5.00;  In  Leather,        .....    $6.00. 

HABBRSHON  ON  THB  DISBA8BS  OF  THB  LIVBR.    Their  Pathology 
and  Treatment      .........    $1.50. 

HBADLAND  ON  THB  ACTION  OF  MBDICINBS  IN  THB  STSTBM. 

Sixth  American  Edition.  .......    $3.00. 

HILLB'S  POCKBT  ANATOMIST.    For  the  Utte  of  StudenUi.    In  Cloth,    $1.00. 

In  pocket-book  form,      1.25. 

HBATH    ON    THB    INJURIB8   AND    DISBASBS    OF    THB    JAWS. 

Second  Edition.    With  150  IlluBtrations.  .....    $6.00. 

HBATH'S    MINOR    SURGBRT    AND    BANDAGING.     Wiih  Numerous 
IllustrationB.  $2.25. 

HODGB  ON  FCBTICIDB.  OR  CRIMINAL  ABORTION.    Fourth  Edition. 
In  Paper  Covers,  $0.30;  In  Flexible  Cloth,         .....    $0.50. 

HOLMB8'  SURGICAL  DISBASBS  OF  INFANCT  AND  CHILDHOOD. 

Second  Edition.     .........    $5.00. 

HUFBLAND'S  ART  OF  PROLONGING  LIFE.    Edited  by  Erasmus  Wn^ 
SON,  M.D.,  F.R.S $1.25. 

HBWSON'S  BARTH  AS  A  TOPICAL  APPLICATION  IN  SURGBRT. 

With  Illustrations.  ........    $2.50. 

JONES'  DEFBCTS  OF  SIGHT  AND  HEARING.    Second  Edition.    $1.25. 

KIRKBS'  HAND-BOOK  OF  PHTSIOLOG7.     The  Eighth  London  Edition. 
With  241  Illustrations.     .  .  '. $5.00. 

LAWSONS    DISBASBS    AND    INJURIES    OF  THB    B7B,    THEIR 

MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  TREATMENT.    With  Illustrations.  .    $2.50. 

LEBER    &    ROTTENSTBIN     ON     DENTAL     CARIES.      With    Illa»- 
trations.     ..........    $1.50. 

LBGGS    GUIDE    TO    THE     EXAMINATION     OF     URINE.      Third 
Edition.     ..........    $0.75. 

LBWIN   ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  STPHILIS.  WITH  SUBCUTA- 
NEOUS SUBLIMATE  INJECTIONS.    With  Illustrations.  .  .    $2.25. 

LIZARS  ON  THB  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  TOBACCO.  .    $0.60. 

MEIGS  AND  PEPPER*S   PRACTICAL   TREATISE    ON    THB    DIS- 
EASES OF  CHILDREN.    Fourth  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Improved.    Cloth,    $6.00. 

Leather,      7.00. 

MACKENZIE    ON    GROWTHS    IN    THB    LARTNZ.     With  Numerous 
Colored  and  other  Illustrations.    ...  ...    $3.00. 

MACKENZIE  ON   THB   LARYNGOSCOPE  IN  DISEASES   OF  THB 
THROAT,  &C.,  Ac.    With  Illustrations. $3.00. 

MACKENZIE'S  PHARMACOPCBIA  OF  THB  HOSPITAL  FOR  DIS- 
EASES OF  THE  THROAT .    $1.25. 


MAQnAUAUAB    MAN1TAL    OF    THB    DI3EASI33    OF   9MS    UIUH 
With  ColojY'd  Platea  ojid  other  IIIii.-4trittions,     Setiund  E<iition.  .  ,    $5«0(]|^| 

MAHSHALli'S   DESCHIPTIOIf    OF   THB   HUMAN   BOD7,     Iii^  StruiM 
ture  Jtrid  KunctitJii**.     Willi  193  Colfartsl  IlluHtratiutis,     2  toI«.     CluUi^  .     $10i,0C|^| 

MARSHALL'S    PHTSIOLOOICAL    DIAGRAMS,     Life^Si^c,  md  B&mJM 

fill!}"  Uolorefl,     Price  of  Ihe  8et,  nine  Miip^,  in  she^rL*;,  _  ,  ,    S^O.CHJ^I 

Hamis\jii\ely  niQunteJ  on  tvmvas,  with  Itollers^  and  varnished,  ,  ♦     $8D,O0i^| 

An  EXPLANATORT  KBY  TO  THE  ABOVE.  ,  ,    $OJ<M 

MARTIN'S   MANUAL   OF   MICROSCOPIC   MOUNTING,     With  lUoifl 

trillions  on  Htont' and  VV^xkj.     8ro.  .  ,  ,  .  .  .    $3.(MI^| 

MAUNDER*S  OPERATIVE  BURGERT  ADAPTED  TO  THE  LIVIN^^ 

AND  DEAL)  SUBJECT,     Second  Edition,    lUuatralionsa.      .  .  •    ^lod 

MAXSON*S  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.     OcUvo,     Loiit}i€r.  .    $4,IMh 

MEADOWS'  MANUAL  OF  MIDWIFERY      Indndmg  the  Slgna  nm!  Snap- 
toma  of  Vregtia.nii}\  Ob^leirtt'  0|)GrutionH,  &c.     With  IHnriirationa^        *  *    $a,00.    ^ 

MENDENHALLS    MEDICAL    STUDENTS    VADE>MECUM.      TenlJJ 

luliUnn,  lievistd  and  Kisliirgedj  witli  224  lUuiitrntiufi^,  .  ♦  -  *    $:£t50^| 

MILLER  ON  ALCOHOL.  ITS  USE  AND  ABUSE,  .  .     $0,75." 

MILLER    ON    ALCOHOL.    AND    LIZAHS    ON    TOBACCO.     Tbe  Two 
Ejm^ys  in  One  Volume.    12ma.    .*.....    fLOO. 

MORFIT'S     CHEMICAL    AND    PHARMACEUTICAL     MANIPULA- 

TlUNSv     New  litJitlon,  with  over  5CK)  lllu^tr5iU(»n.«i,     Preparing* 

MURPHY'S  REVIEW  OP  CHEMISTRY  FOR  STUDENTS.      *     $1J 

NEW  SYDENHAM   SOCIETY  PUBLICATIONS.     Prospectuses  fumialie 
niKin  it|i|diciition.     Puir  annum.  .**,..     $10,C 

OTT  ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SOAPS   AND   CANDLES.     Wit] 

IlJustrationii,  .**,,.*,,     $2^50* 

OVERMANS      PRACTICAL      MINERALOGY,      ASSAYING     AND 
MiNlNU.     With  a  JJoscriptiuu  of  the  LWf nl  Mineral.^,  ^Stc     ,  ,  .    $t.:^a,^ 

PAGET  S  SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY.     Third  London  Edition,    With  KnrneiJ 
OUff  llluKtraUon^.    .........     ^.30^| 

PARKERS    MANUAL    OF     PRACTICAL    HYGIENE.      Fourth    Edltloii. 
Enliirgudn.      I'rcparing* 

PARKER  S    MODERN    TREATMENT  OF  SYPHILITIC  DISEASES, 
FIM  Edition.        .*.,...* 

PENNSYLVANIA    HOSPITAL    REPORTS,     Vols.  1  and  %  for  imS  an 

1809,     Witi^  lllu>^tr,ilion?*.     IVr  volnnK-,  ,  *  ,  ,  .     $4.< 

PEPPERS  CLINICAL  TREATISE  ON  RELAPSING  FEVER.    Colofi 

PI  uteri,     preparing. 

PIESSE  S   WHOLE   ART   OF   PERFUMERY,     The  Mcthmln  nf  ohudu 
the  Odora  of  Planii^;   Manufacture  of  Perfunic^  &c.^  Ac     Enim  the  Third  Lotidt 
Edition.    With  illustrations.       *.».*» 


50 
100 


.00. 


PBREIRA*S  PHTSICIAN'S  PRSSCRIPTION  BOOK.    From  the  FiOeentk 
London  Edition.    In  Cloth,  $1.25;  In  Leather,  with  Tucks  and  Pocket,  .    $1.50. 

PHTSICIAN'S  VISITINa  LIST,  PUBLISHED  ANNUALLY. 

Sizes  and  Price. 

For  25  Patients  weekly.    Tucks,  pocketj*,  and  pencil,            .            .           .  $1.00. 

50        "            "              an                    "     .            .            .            .  1.25. 

75        «           «             u           ((                   "     .            .           .           .  ^  50. 

100        "           "             u           u                   "     .            .           .           .  2.00. 

^  ^^^- 1  July  to  Dec.  / ••^"• 

-'^^**\JulytoDcc.  /               ....  ^m 
Interleaved  Edition. 

For  25  Patientd  weekly,  interleaved,  tucks,  pockets,  etc.,        .            ,            .  $1.5D. 

50        "            "   '          a               u            u          a           ^           ^            ^  1 75^ 

^"  -^^^^'tjuly  toDec  / 

PIGQOTT  ON  COPPER  MINING  AND  COPPER  ORE.  &c.    12mo.    $1.50. 

PRINCE'S  PLASTIC  AND  ORTHOPEDIC  SURGER7.    With  Numerous 
Illustrations.  .........    S4.50. 

PROCTOR'S  (BARNARD  S.)  PRACTICAL  PHARMACY. 

RADCLIFF^'S    LECTURES    ON    BPILEPST.    PAIN.    PARALTSIS. 

AND  OTHER  DISORDERS  OF  THE  Nervous  SYSTEM.    With  Illustration?.      .    $2.00. 

REESE'S  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  FORMULARY.  .    $1.50. 

REESE'S  ANALOGY  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.       .  .        '    .    $1.50. 

RENOUARDS   HISTORY   OF  MEDICINE.  FROM  ITS  ORIGIN  TO 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.    Octavo $4.00. 

REPORTS  ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  MEDICINE.  SURGERY.  &c.,  &c. 
Prepared  for  the  Sydenham  Society  of  London.         ....    $2.00. 

REYNOLDS'    LECTURES    ON    THE   CLINICAL    USES    OF    ELEC- 
TRICITY  $1.50. 

RICHARDSON'S      PRACTICAL     TREATISE     ON      MECHANICAL 

DENTISTRY.    Second  Edition,  Enlarged $4.50. 

RIGBY'S  OBSTETRIC  MEMORANDA.    Fourth  Edition.      .  .    $0.50. 

RIHL  &  O'CONNER'S  PHYSICIAN'S  DIARY.  A  Monthly,  Semi-Annual, 
and  Annual  Journal  and  Cash-Book  combined,  &c.        ....    $7.50. 

RINDFLEISCH'S  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PATHOLOGICAL   HISTOLOGY. 

An   Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Pathological  Anatomy.    With  208   Illustrations. 
BoundinCloth,  $6.00;  in  Leather,         ......    $7.00. 

ROBERT'S  HAND-BOOK   OF  THE  THEORY  AND   PRACTICE  OF 

MEDICINE. 

ROBERTSON'S  MANUAL  ON  EXTRACTING  TEETH.    Second  Edition, 
Revised  and  Improved.    With  Illustrations.       .....    $1.50. 

ROSER'S  SURGICAL  ANATOMY.     By  Galtox.    With  Illustrations. 

ROSS.     THE  GRAFT  THEORY  OF  DISEASE.     Demy  Octavo.     .    $4.00. 

RYAN'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MARRIAGE.    In  its  Social,  Moral,  and  Physi- 
cal Relations.     12mo.        .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .    $1.00. 


SANDERSON  S  PHTBIOLOOICAL  BANB-BOOK  FOR  THB  IiABO 

KATUliY.     Willi  over  il-iiO  lllii-HtriiUoiiis  fruiu  Original  Driiwln^.     2  volumea. 

SANSOM  ON  CHIjOHOFOHM,    Itii  Action  nnd  Ad minii^truttoii.    12nio.    $ 


(MX 


SAVAaC'S  SURGER?.  SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY,  AND  SURGICAL 

ANATOMY  of  tile  FEMALE  PELVIC  ORGAXa    Colored  Plat^^.    Third  EdiOon., 
Enlarged,     Prepariog, 

BCANZONI'S    PRACTICAL    TREATISE    ON    THE    DISEASES    Of 

THE  SEXUAL  (iKrrAXH  OF  WOMEN.     With  1 1  kM  rat  ions.         .  .     i^yX^k} 


SCHULTZES     X.ECTUHE     DIAGRAMS     FOR     INSTRUCTION     IN 

PREGNANCY  AND  MIDWIFEKY,     20  L^irge  U'JL\n  or  DUgraiii^,  and  a  4to  voL 
of  Letter-preae.     In  SheeL^  $L5.t>0j  Mounte^i  an  llollens         -  *  *     $aOA)M 

STILLE  S  ELEMENTS  OP  GENERAL  PATHOLOGY.     Se<x)nfi  MiUon. 


i 
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STILLE'S  EPIDEMIC  MENINGITIS;   OR,  CEREBROSPINAIi  MEN^ 

INGITIS.     OvUivo.  ........     $2M. 

STOKES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OP  THE  HEART  AND  AORTA.      $3,00^ 

S^WERINGEN'S    PHARMACEUTICAL    DICTIONARY.     A   Le^oOtt  of 

I'iiiirmacL'UliLiil  Si'leiicL'.     Nearly  rt-ady. 

TAFT  S    PRACTICAL    TREATISE    ON    OPERATIVE   DENTISTRY 

8i*«oiid  Edition.     ReiriBed.    Ov^  lOO  lUmitmtionB.     Oetavo.   ,  .  .     #4,50. fl 

TANNER  S  PRACTICE   OP   MEDICINE.     Fifth  Araericfur,  from  the  Sbili 

London  Edition.     Royal  8vo,  over  I  UK)  pngp^.     In  Cbth,  ?G.OO;  in  Loatlier,      $7 Ml 

TANNER'S  PRACTICAL   TREATISE   ON   THE   DISEASES   OF   IN. 

FANCY  AND  CHILDHlmjD.    Third  Edition ?:Lj^L 

TANNER'S    INDEX    OF    DISEASES    AND     THEIR     TREATMENT. 

With  Formulc  for  Medicines,  &c.^  <!^    Octaro.  ...  *    $!i,QKk 

TANNER  S    MEMORANDA    OF   POISONS. 

I'Maion.      ...... 


A  New  and  much  EnU: 
•    $0, 


TIBBITTSHAND  BOOS  OF  MEDICAL  ELECTRICITY.  I[hitlrtit«d,$2J^ 
THOMPSON  S  DISEASES  OF  THE  PROSTATE.     Fourth  E<1ition. 

LITHOTOMY     AND 


THOMPSON'S     PRACTICAL 

Second  EdLLion. 


LITHOTRITY, 

,    :r4.  >o. 


THO  ROW  GOOD   ON   ASTHMA.     Itn  Nature,  Forni^t,  an^  Trcalment.    Second 
Edition.      ..........    $L7oyj 

TILT'S  CHANGE  OF  LIFE  IN    HEALTH   AND   DISEASE.     Frum 
Third  London  Edition.     ,.,.....    ^U 


TOMES'    DENTAL   SURGERY. 

l!  hint  rations. 


SecQod  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlaf^gied* 


A  New  Edition.     Bv  Jj 


TOYNBEE   ON    DISEASES    OP    THE   EAR. 

HjntuN,     With  IlIuslmtionH.     Octiivo.  ......     $5.0 

TROUSSEAU'S    LECTURES    ON    CLINICAL    MEDIGIN|1,     DELtV^ 

ERED  AT  THE  IlOTELrDlEU,  FABIS.    5  Volumes  Octavo.    Vok    ),  2,  «*d 
$^j.Oat^^cli;  Yob.  4,  *,5,  eath |4.( 

TUKE  S   ILLUSTRATIONS   OF   THE   INFLUENCE   OP  THE  MIKD 
CPON  THE  BODY.     Loudon  Edition $4.00, 


^ 


TTX.ER  SMITH'S  OBSTBTRICS.    With  Illustr&tions.    Octam         .    $5.00. 

TYSON'S  CBLL  DOCTRINE:  ITS  HISTORT.  PRX2SBNT  STATB,  fto. 

With  a  Colored  Plate,  and  Numerous  Illustrations.        ..  .  .  .    $2.00. 

VIRCHOW'S  CELLULAR  PATHOLOGT.  With  144  Engrayings.  8vo.  $5.00. 
WALKER  ON  INTERMARRIAGE.    With  Illustrations.    12mo.         .    $1.50. 

WALTON'S  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  BTE. 

Third  Edition.    300  Engravings,  and  20  Chromo-Lithographs.    Preparing. 

WARD   ON   SOME    AFFECTIONS    OF    THE  LIVER  AND   INTBS- 

TINAL  CANAL.    Octavo $3.00. 

WARING'S  PRACTICAL  THERAPEUTICS.  Considered  chiefly  with  refer- 
ence to  Articles  of  the  Materia  Medica.  Second  American,  from  the  Third  London 
Edition.    In  Cloth,  $5.00 ;  Leather, $0.00. 

WEDL'S  PATHOtiOGT  OF  THE  TEETH.  With  Special  Reference  to  their 
Anatomy  and  Physiology.    lOo  Illustrations.    In  Cloth,  $4.50;  in  Leather,    .    $-5.50. 

WELLS*  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  ETE.  Illiifltrate<l 
by  Ophthalmoscopic  Plates  and  Numerous  Engrarings  on  wood.  Second  London 
Edition.    Cloth,  $6.50 ;  Leather,  ......    $7.50. 

WBLLS  ON  LONG.  SHORT,  AND  WEAK  SIGHT.  Third  EdiUon. 
With  Illustrations.    Octavo.         .......    $3.00. 

'WILSON^S  HAND-BOOK  OF  HTGIENE  AND  SANITART  SCIENCE. 

With  Engraving!*,  &c.,  &c,  .  .  .  .  .  .  .    $3.00. 

WILSON'S  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SKIN  AND  HAIR.  Seventh 
Edition $1.25. 

WOODMAN  &  TIDTS  HANDT-BOOK  OF  FORENSIC  MEDICINE 
AND  TOXICOLOGY.    Preparing. 

WRIGHT  ON  HEADACHES.    Their  Causes  and  Cure.    12mo.  .  .    $1.25. 

W7THES'  PHYSICIAN'S  POCKET,  DOSB.  AND  S7MPTOM-BOOK. 

The  Tenth  Edition.    In  Cloth,  $1.25;  in  Leatlier,  tucks,  with  pockets,  .    $1.50. 


TIBBITT'S  HAND-BOOK  OF  MEDICAL  ELECTRICITY. 

With  Illastrations.    Just  Beady. 

This  work  fills  up  a  hiatus  in  the  literature  of  medical  electricity.  It  purposes  to 
teach  (to  use  the  words  of  the  Preface)  "  the  busy  practitioner  not  only  when  to  use  Elec- 
tricity, but  in  explicit  and  full  detail  how,''  and  in  **  moderate  bulk  to  contain  only  what 
it  is  essential  to  master." 

The  work  is  what  it  professes  to  be,  and  is  a  hand-book  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 
In  the  chapters  on  electro-medical  instruments  and  the  application  of  electricity,  the 
practitioner  will  find  all  that  is  necessary  for  his  guidance  in  these  matten;  and  in  the 
chapters  on  electricity  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis  and  in  electro-therapeutics  he  will  have  a 
well-considered  summary  of  electral  practice.  The  work  is  abundantly  and  excellently 
illustrated,  and  if;  in  respect  of  instruments,  the  text  should  iail  to  convey  a  clear  idea, 
the  illustratioas  come  to  the  reader's  assistance.  The  work  is  noteworthy,  in  addition  to 
its  other  advantages,  for  an  excellent  synopsis  and  a  good  index.  The  book,  indeed, 
answers  thoroughly  to  the  author's  description,  that  he  has  "throughout  endeavored  to 
keep  constantly  in  view  the  practitioner  rather  than  the  theorist,  especially  in  point  of 
details  which  are  of  importance  in  order  to  secure  the  successful  application  of  electricity, 
and  to  insure  (u  not  insignificant  matter  in  this  respect)  the  comfort  of  the  patient." — The 
Lancet,  March  8M,  1873. 


LINDSA  Y  &  BLAKISTON  call  tlie  attention  of  Booksellers  and  the 
Medical  Profession  to  the  extensive  list  of  tlteir  new  publications  as 
embraced  in  the  enclosed  Catalogue,  to  which  tliey  are  constantly 
adding  by  the  additimi  of  New  Books  on  every  branch  of  Medical 
Science,  Their  assortment  of  books  also  embraces  all  other  Medical 
Works  published  in  the  United  States,  which  they  will  furnish  to  tfie 
Trade  or  Profession  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Their  own  publications  can  be  had  from  or  through  Booksellers  in  most 
of  the  principal  cities  of  tlie  Union,  Wlunfor  any  reason  they  can- 
not be  thus  proaired,  they  will  forward  them  by  mail  prepaid,  upon 
receipt  of  the  Catalogue  price. 

Having  special  arrangements  with  Messrs,  J,  &  A,  CHURCHILL^  of 
London,  they  are  prepared  to  supply  all  their  publications  in  this 
country  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  Many  of  their  leading  books, 
especially  those  of  recent  publication,  they  have  either  reprinted  or 
keep  in  stock.  Those  not  on  hand  they  will  supply  promptly  to 
order  at  the  lowest  rates  to  the  shilling  of  the  London  retail 
price,  to  the  Professiofi  ajid  to  tlie  Trade  at  their  usual  discount. 

MEDICAL  WORKS  or  PERIODICALS,  published  by  other  Houses  in 
Great  Britain^  will  be  imported  to  order  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

SYDENHAM  SOCIETY'S  PUBLICATIONS.  Having  been  ap^ 
pointed  agents  in  the  United  States  for  this  Society,  they  are 
prepared  to  receive  subscribers  at  the  rate  of  TEN  DOLLARS  per 
annum,  and  to  furnish  any  of  the  back  years  on  the  same  terms, 
payable  always  in  advance.  Reports  of  the  Society,  zuith  a  list 
of  the  works  already  published  by  tlum,  will  be  furnished  upon 
application. 
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To  avoid  fine,  this  book  sbouM  be  returned 
on  or  before  tbe  date  last  Btamped  below. 
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